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HEMCHANDRA RAYCHAUDHURI 
(1892-1957) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


When Hemchandra Raychaudhuri passed away in Calcutta in 
the evening of the 4th of May, 1957, very few Indians realised the 
nature of the loss caused by the sad demise of the great scholar. 
But, to those who were acquainted with him personally or with his 
invaluable works, the news came as a rude shock, even though they 
knew that he had been suffering from a protracted illness and that 
there was little hope of his recovery. Still it was a great loss to 
them, since, even from his sick-bed, Raychaudhuri was acting as a 
source of inspiration to the sincere students of history. 

At the beginning of his magnum opus, Political History ef Ancient 
India published by the University of Calcutta, Raychaudhuri 
observes, "No Thucydides or Tacitus has left for posterity a 
genuine history of ancient India", and he took upon himself the 
task of reconstructing this lost history in greater details than what 
was offered in the earlier part of Smith's celebrated Early History 
of India. Smith's attempt practically relates to the period begin- 
ning with Alexander's invasion of India in 327-324 B.C. even 
though he wrote a few pages on the earlier period from c. 600 B.C. 
But Raychaudhuri pushed back the commencement of the historical 
period to the 9th century B.C. when the great Kuru king Parikshit 
flourished according to the chronological scheme proposed by him. 

In the first part of this magnificent work, Raychaudhuri dealt 
with the pre-Bimbisāra period of Indian history on the basis of a 
careful analysis of the early Indian literary traditions which, as 
he showed, are not devoid of genuine historical elements. It was 
no easy task. He had to go through the entire Vedic and Epico- 
Puranic literature and various other Sanskrit and Prakrit works as 
well as the Buddhist and Jain texts, But proper utilisation of the 
great mass of material thus collected is more difficult, since that 
requires special competence. However, Raychaudhuri was 
eminently suited to the work. The great popularity of his Political 
History of Ancient India (from the Accession of Parikshit to the 
Extinction of the Gupta Dynasty) is clearly demonstrated by the 
fact that it has run no less than six editions since its first appearance 
in 1923. 

Hemchandra Raychaudhuri was born on the 8th April, 1892, 
in the village of Ponabalia in the Buckergunge District. Son of 
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Manoranjan Raychaudhuri, Zamindar of Ponabalia, and Tarangini 
Devi, Hemchandra received his early education at the Brajamohan 
Institution, one of the best schools of the time, founded by 
Aswinikumar Datta at Barisal. He passed the Entrance examina- 
tion of Calcutta University in 1907 having stood first among the 
students of the then province of East Bengal and Assam. There. 
after he came to Calcutta and studied first at the General Assembly's 
Institution (later Scottish Churches College) and then at the 
Presidency College from which he graduated in 1911. Having stood 
first among all the Honours Graduates of Calcutta University during 
that year, Hemchandra obtained the Eshan scholarship. In 1913 
he stood first in the M.A. examination in History and subsequently 
became a Griffith Prizeman in 1919 and was also admitted to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) of Calcutta University 
in 1921. 

Immediately after obtaining his M.A. degree, Raychaudhuri 
worked first as a Lecturer at the Bangabasi College, Calcutta, for 
a short time (1913-14) and then joined the Bengal Education Service 
and served at the Presidency College, Calcutta, for three years 
(1914-16). In 1916, he was transferred to the Government College, 
Chittagong. About this time, he was considerably distressed owing 
to the illness of his wife, whose untimely death soon afterwards 
acted heavily upon his nerves, and the transfer increased his troubles. 
Fortunately, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was then in need of talented 
youngmen for the new course of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture introduced in the University of Calcutta. He offered a 
lectureship to Raychaudhuri who readily gave up his post in the 
Bengal Education Service and joined the University as a Lecturer 
in 1917. In 1936 when D. R. Bhandarkar retired. Raychaudhuri 
succeeded him as Carmichael Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Indian History and Culture, a position that he 
held down to June, 1952. Before this appointment, for a year in 
1928. he acted as Reader and Head of the Department of History 
at the University of Dacca. 

As a man, Raychaudhuri had an extremely affectionate and 
sensitive nature. Whoever came into his contact was charmed by 
his amiable behaviour. He was an exceptionally successful and 
inspiring teacher. But he lived more or less a life of seclusion, 
though the urge for knowledge never allowed him any rest. He 
devoted all his time and energy in studies. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
while paying tribute to his memory, remarked that Hemchandra 
knew nothing but books. 

Raychaudhuri’s scholarship was universally recognised. His 
treatment of historical topics was characterised by originality, sound 
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judgement and learning, and he never sacrificed critical caution to 
the passion for novel theories. Indeed, Raychaudhuri's name was 
a guarantee for dependable work. In 1946, he was made a Fellow 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and later, in 1951, was awarded 
the Society’s B. C. Law gold medal for his contribution to the cause 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture. In 1941, he had presided 
over a section of the Indian History Congress held at Hyderabad, 
while he was elected General President of the Congress for its 
Nagpur Session held in 1950. 

It is interesting to note that, as an author, Raychaudhuri was 
not exceptionally prolific, and this is because he insisted on quality 
rather than quantity. His second famous work, entitled Materials 
for the Study of the Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, was 
published by Calcutta University and has run two editions (1920 - 
and 1936). It is regarded as the most useful source book by all 
serious students of Vaishnavism. Raychaudhuri also contributed a 
number of articles to learned periodicals, all of which have been 
incorporated in his Studies in Indian Antiquities (1932 and 1958), 
the second edition of which, also published by the University of 
Calcutta, appeared a year after his death. The papers in this volume 
are characterised by clarity of thought and are suggestive of the 
vast range of Raychaudhuri's scholarship. He contributed chapters 
to such works as the Dacca University's History of Bengal, Vol. I 
(1942). Even when he was bed-ridden, he contributed an important 
chapter to the Early History of the Deccan edited by G. Yazdani. 
He wrote the Advanced History of India (for B.A. Students) in 
collaboration with R. C. Majumdar and K. K. Datta." 


* From the Prāchyavidyā-tāraūgiņī (Golden Jubilee Volume of the 
Department of Ancient Indian, History and Culture), edited by Prof. D, C. 


Sircar, University of Calcutta, 1969, PP. 301-04 ; cf. Journal of Ancient 
Indian History, Vol. 1, 1967-68, pp. 1 @. 





FOREWORD 


My teacher, the late Professor H. C, Raychaudhuri, was 
suffering from illness for several years before his untimely death 
in 1957. That is why it was not possible for him to revise, to his 
satisfaction, certain sections of Part II of his Political History in the 
light of the discoveries made even some years before the latest 
edition of the work came out in 1953. A number of important 
records have also come out since that date. As Raychaudhuri's 
book still remains the most reliable and comprehensive treatment 
of the subject and is in great demand among the students of early 
Indian history, the University of Calcutta deserves our sincere 
thanks for bringing out the present reprint. When at the final 
Stage of its printing, Dr. A. K. Raychaudhuri, son of the late 
Professor, saw me for the elucidation of a few minor points, I 
thought of adding a list of at -least a few of the many important 
epigraphic, numismatic and literary records which have been dis- 
covered, studied or re-studied during the past two decades and 
throw light on the problems discussed by the author. The inten- 
tion is of course to lead inquisitive students to further study of 
some of the topics. The epigraphic records, mostly appearing in the 
Epigraphia Indica, have been enumerated according to the order 
of their publication. 

1. Mandasor (Mandsaur District, Madhya Pradesh) inscrip- 
tion (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, pp. 12 F), dated Mālava year 524 
(467 A.D.) which speaks indirectly of the rule of Govindagupta, 
son of Chandragupta II, in Western India or the Malwa region 
apparently at an earlier date. There is no reason to believe that 
Govindagupta ruled for some time from the Imperial Gupta 
throne (cf. Journ. Anc. Jnd. Hist., Vol. HI, pp. 101 ff.). 

2. Sumandala (Ganjam District, Orissa) copper-plate inscrip- 
tion (Ep. Ind.. Vol. XX VIII, pp. 79 ff.) of Prithivivigraha-bhattaraka, 
dated Gupta year 250 (569 A.D.) issued when Gupta sovereignty 
was prevalent in the area (cf! Gupta-rajye varttamāne with a 
similar phrase in Bhandarkar's List, No. 1068: Anriīgareja-rājye 
varitamāne). This has to be read in relation to the Jain literary 
tradition in Jinasena's Aarivarifa, to which Raychaudhuri himself 
first drew our attention and which speaks of the duration of Gupta 
rule as 231 years and indirectly of the fall of the Guptas about 
the Gupta year 231 (550 A.D.). Now we have traced another Jain 
literary tradition, side by side with the said one, in Yati Basaha's 
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Tiloyapannatfi, giving the duration of Gupta rule as 252 years, so 
that Gupta sovereignty ended about 571 A.D.; and we have sug- 
gested that the Guptas lost their hold on U.P. and Bihar about 
550 A.D.. but continued to dominate Orissa and the neighbouring 
regions till 571 A.D. See Essays presented to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
ed. H. R. Gupta, 1958, pp. 343 ff. 

3. Badaganā (Sibsagar District, Assam) inscription (Ep. Ind.. 
Vol. XXX, pp. 62 f.) of Bhütivarman. It was formerly supposed 
to contain a date in the Gupta year 234 or 244; but a careful 
examination has shown that the record is undated. Bhūtivarman's 
epithet “performer of the horse-sacrifice’ is interesting because the 
seal of Bhaskaravarman assigns the performance of Ašvamedha not 
to Bhutivarman, but to two other rulers. 

4. Pedda-Dugam (Srikakulam District, Andhra Pradesh) copper- 
plate inscription (ibid., Vol. XXXI, pp. 89 ff.) issued by Satruda- 
mana (about the fifth century A.D.) owing allegiance to a Bhattaraka 
who seems to have been a Gupta emperor. 

5. Gujarra (Datia District, Madhya Pradesh) MRE (ihid., 
pp. 205 ff.) of Ašoka. This text of MRE I has a passage which 
throws light on the intermingling of gods and men in his empire as, 
claimed by Ašoka. It says that people who followed Ašoka's 
Dharma would, as a result, be able to mingle with gods. 

6. Kailvan (Patna District, Bihar) inscription (ibid., pp. 229 ff.) 
of Ārya-Višākhamitra who was ruling over the area in question in 
the Kanishka or Saka year 108 (186 A.D.). The use of the era of 
78 A.D. in this record seems to be related to the question of expan- 
sion of Kushána power in Eastern India. See Sircar, Problems of 
Kushāņa and Rājpūt History, pp. 52 ff. 

7. Kurud (Raipur District, Madhya Pradesh) copper-plate 
inscription (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXI, pp. 267 £.) of king Narendra of 
Sarabhapura, who flourished about 500 A.D. The inscription shows 
that the early members of this ruling family owed allegiance to a 
Paramabhattaraka apparently of the Gupta dynasty. 

8. Erragudi (Karnul District, Andhra Pradesh) Edicts (ibid., 
Vol. XXXII, pp. 1 ff.) of Ašoka. These contain the two Minor and 
the fourteen. Major Rock Edicts. Their discovery has helped 
scholars in locating Suvarnagiri, capital of the southern province of 
Ašoka's empire, at Zonnagiri near Erragudi. 

9. Copper coin of Harigupta (ibid. Vol. XXXIII, pp. 95 ff). 
The Garuda reverse of the coin was imitated from the coins of 
Chandragupta II. The same Harigupta may be the G upta-varmns- 
odita Hariraja of the Ichchhawar inscription (loc. Cit.) but he 
was a local ruler of the East Malwa region about the fifth century 
A.D. and did not belong to the Imperial Gupta dynasty. 
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I0. Bhumara (Satna District, Madhya Pradesh) inscription 
(ibid. pp. 167 ff.). Formerly it was believed that the inscribed pillar 
was the boundary post between the kingdoms of the Parivrājaka 
Mahārāja Hastin and the Uchchakalprya Mahārāja Sarvanātha ; but 
the recent study has shown that an area named 'Mahārāja- 
Sarvanátha-bhoga' (literally, ‘the jagir in the possession of Maharaja 
Sarvanatha’) formed a part of Hastin’s kingdom. 

ll. Supia (former Rewa State, Madhya Pradesh) inscription 
(ibid., pp. 306 ff.) of the time of Skandagupta, dated Gupta year 141 
(460 A.D.). In this record, the Gupta genealogy is begun from 
Ghatotkacha (not from Ghatotkacha's father Gupta) as in Prabhā- 
vatigupta’s grants, and the Gupta emperors Chandragupta II and 
Kumāragupta I are mentioned by their titles, viz, Vikramaditya and 
Mahendraditya respectively. 

12. Kandahar (Afghanistan) MRE (ibid., pp. 333 ff.: Vol. 
XXXIV, pp. 1f.) of Ašoka in two versions, viz. Greek and 
Aramaic, meant respectively for the Yavana and Kamboja subjects 
of the Maurya emperor. The Aramaic version represents the local 
officers as mentioning Priyadaršin (Ašoka) as ‘our lord” and points 
to the inclusion of wide areas of Afghanistan in the Maurya empire. 

13. Mathura (U.P.) inscription (ibid., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 9 ff.) 
of year 4 of Kanishka’s reign. The record shows that, like Šrāvasti. 
Varanasi and Kausambi in U.P., Mathura also formed a part of 
Kanishkā"s empire early in his reign. 

I4. Chitorgarh (Rajasthan) inscription of Aulikara Yašodhar- 
man (ibid. pp. 53 ff). The inscription suggests that the city of 
Madhyama (Madhyamikā), modern Nagari near Chitor, was an 
administrative centre of the Aulikara dominions. 

15. Nagarjunikonda (Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh) inscrip- 
tion (ibid., pp. 197 ff.) of Abhira Vasushena. The record seems to 
be dated in the year 30 of the era of 248 A.D.. Le. in 278 A.D.. 
and to indicate the temporary occupation of the Ikshvāku capital, 
viz. Vijayapuri in the Nagarjunikonda valley, by the Ābhīras of 
Maharashtra. 

16. Varanasi (U.P.) Sanskrit University Museum inscription 
(ibid., pp. 243 ff.) of the time of Rudradamasri who seems to have 
had the blood of the Saka Satraps of Western India in his veins 
and ruled over Eastern U.P. in the third century A.D. 

17. Amaravati (Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh) pillar inscrip- 
tion (ibid., Vol. XXXV, pp. 40 ff). The record has been regarded 
as a fragment of an Ašokarr Pillar Edict. In that case, this is the 
only Pillar Edict of the Maurya king so far discovered in South 
India, and Asoka may be associated with the carliest phase of the 
Buddhist establishment at Amaravati. 








18. Coins of the so-called Mahisha dynasty (ibid. pp. 69 ff.). 
Some coins of about the third century A.D., discovered in the 
southern part of the former Hyderabad State, were attributed to 
a ruler of the Mahisha dynasty of Saka origin; but, with the help 
of similar other coins, it has been shown that the letters Mahasa... in 
the legend stand not for Mahisha, but for Mahāseļnāpatisa|, so that 
the existence of the Mahisha dynasty is imaginary. 

19. Silver coin of Vāsishthīputra Satakarni (ibid., pp. 247 ff.). 
Formerly silver coinage (imitated from the Saka type) only of Gautamt- 
putra Yajfia-Satakarni (c. 178-202 A.D.) was known, so that it was 
supposed to prove his conquest of the Thana District from the Šaka 
Satraps of Western India. Now we have similar coins of his pre- 
decessors, viz.. Vasishthiputra Pulumāvi (c. 131-59 A.D.) and 
Vāsishthīputra Satakarni (c. 159-65 A.D.) who had in their possession 
the Nasik-Poona region, and apparently Thana also, which had been 
conquered by Gautamiputra Sátakarni (c. 106-31 A.D.) from the 
Kshaharata-Saka Satrap Nahapāna about 124 A.D. The other tracts 
conquered by Gautamiputra from Nahapāna were reconquered by the 
Kaürdamaka-Saka Satraps Chashtana and Rudradáman, See also 
Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, pp. 107 ff., and Ancient Malwa and 
the Vikramaditya Tradition, pp. 88-89, 104. The legend on 
Vasishthiputra Satakarni’s coin, exhibiting the Dravidian forms of 
Middle Brahmi and Prakrit speech, helped us in reading the damaged 
part of the legend on the coin of Gautamiputra Yajia-Satakarni. 

20. Dhārikātura grant of Achandavarman (Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XXXVI, pp. 1 ff). The inscription shows how formerly the name 
Achandavarman was wrongly read in various epigraphs by all 
scholars as Chandavarman. 

21. Ahraura (Mirzapur District, U.P.) MRE of Ašoka (ihid.. 
pp. 239ff.). An interesting passage in the last sentence of the 
record shows that MRE I was issued when Ašoka passed 256 nights 
away from his capital in the course of a tour of pilgrimage which 
he had undertaken after the installation of the Buddha’s corporeal 
relics on a platform apparently for worship at Pātaliputra. For 
vivutha, etc., see Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 222-24. 

22. Nagarjunikonda (Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh) inscrip- 
tion (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 273f.) of Gautamiputra Vijaya- 
Satakarni of the Sátaváhana dynasty, dated in his sixth regnal year. 
The record supports the Purāņic reference to the Andhra king named 
Vijaya and shows that the Buddhist establishment at Nagarjunikonda, 
so long attributed to the Ikshvākus, started under Later $ātavāhana 
patronage. 

23. Hisse-Borala (Akola District, Maharashtra) inscription 
(ibid, Vol. XXXVII, pp. 1ff.; Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist. Vol. I, 
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pp. 94ff.) of Vākātaka Devasena, dated in Saka 380 (458 A.D.) 
This is the only definitely dated record of the Vākātaka dynasty, 
and also offers the earliest reference to the association of the Sakas 
with the era of 78 A.D. Another important feature of the inscription 
is that it equates Saka 380 (458 A.D.) with the year 3020 of a cyclic 
reckoning of the astronomers. 

24. Kandahar (Afghanistan) version of RE XII and XIII of 
Ašoka in Greek (ibid., pp. 103 ff. ; Foreigners in Ancient India and 
Lakshmi and Sarasvatī in Art and Literature, ed. Sircar, pp. 25 ff). 
This fragmentary record suggests that all the Major Rock edicts of 
the Maurya emperor may have been engraved at the place which 
was the headquarters of a district inhabited mostly by the Yavanas 
(Greeks). 

25. Copper coins of Ramagupta (Journ. Ind. Hist., Vol. XL, 
Part III, December 1962, pp. 5331). The coins, it has been sug- 
gested, prove that there was a ruler named Rāmagupta in Malwa, 
but not that he belonged to the Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha 
and ruled at Pātaliputra about 376 A.D. The coins resemble the 
Mālava and Nāga issues, some of them being imitated from Gupta 
coins like the issues of Harigupta and Indragupta who did not be- 
long to the Imperial Gupta house. 

26. Paramadaivata (Indian Studies: Past & Present, Vol. V, 
No. 1, October-December, 1963, pp. 89 F.). It has been shown 
that the title has no Imperial association, but merely means 'devoted 
to the gods”. 

27. Ariaka (Journ. Ind, Hist., Vol. XLIII, Part IIT, December, 
1965, pp. 693 fF). Here an attempt has been made to show that 
*Ariake of the Sadenoi' in Ptolemy's Geography (c. 145 A.D.) means 
*Aparānta of the Šātavāhanas" which included the present Thana 
District, but that the Ariake of the Periplus (c. 82 A.D.) included 
Southern Gujarat later called Lāta (Ptolemy's Larike which formed 
a part of the dominions of Tiastenes, i.c. Chashtana, and also of the 
latter's successor, Rudradāman). 

28. Matrimonial Relations between Seleucus and Chandragupta 
(Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol. I, pp. 87 T). It has been shown that 
there was no difficulty for the Maurya king in marrying a Greek 
princess because in India a king could choose his bride from any other 
royal family irrespective of caste considerations. 

29. Andhau (Kutch, Gujarat) inscription (ibid. Vol. IH. 
pp. 104 ff.) of Chashtana, dated in the year 11 (89 A.D.). The record 
shows that Chashtana's territory included Kutch as early as the 
eighties of the first century A.D. and that he was a Satrap under 
Kanishka I (78-102 A.D.). 

30. Guntupally (West Godavari District, Andhra Pradesh) 
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inscriptions (ibid., Vol. III, pp. 2318). The records prove the rule 


of the Mahāmeghavāhana king Sada, called lord of Kaliñga and 


Māhishaka, over the said region. The king, who ruled about the 
second century A.D. was wrongly identified with Kharavela who 
flourished in the first century B.C, 

31. Mankuwar (Allahabad District, U.P.) inscription  (ibid., 
pp. 133 ff.) of the time of Kumáragupta I. The date of the inscrip- 
tion is not the Gupta year 129 (448 A.D.), but the year 109 (428 
A.D.) This reading suggests the introduction of the decimal system 
in India as early as the beginning of the fifth century A.D. 

32. Vidisha (Madhya Pradesh) inscription (ibid., pp. 145 If. ; 
Journ. Or. Inst., Vol. XVIII, March, 1969, pp. 247 ff.) of Maharaja. 
dhirāja Ràmagupta. At attempt has been made to show that there 
is no reason to regard this Jain king Ramagupta of Malwa as the 
Imperial Gupta monarch of 376 A.D. since the palaeography of the 
Vidisha records is really about a century later than that of the Sanchi 
inscription (412 A.D.) of Chandragupta II. 


D. C. SIRCAR 


Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University, 51/2, Hazra Road, 
Calcutta-19. 

11.5.70. 





PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION 


This is a reprint of the sixth edition (1953) which is the latest 
published by the author who passed away on the 4th May, 1957. 
According to the author's last wishes, the volume is presented to the 
public as it was finally revised by him. 

The revision of the indexes has been done by Mrs. Uma 
Raychaudhuri, Ajayprasad, Sunanda, Suchēta and Bijayprasad. They 
are unfortunately not exhaustive. It is also a matter of regret that 
misprints and blemishes could not be avoided. For these we can 
only crave the indulgence of sympathetic readers. 

We are grateful to Dr. D. C. Sircar, the present Carmichael 
Professor and Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, Calcutta University, for a suitable foreword for this 
edition. We are also thankful for the co-operation we have received 
from the press. 


25th April, 1970 ANIL KUMAR RAYCHAUDHURI 
6 Mysore Road 
Calcutta 26 . 








PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION 

The Political History of Ancient India now arrives at 
a sixth edition. The continued illness of the author 
makes the task of revision extremely difficult. It has not 
been found possible to eliminate mistakes and misprints 
that may have crept into the volume. 

Few important discoveries have been made in the 
domain of Ancient Indian History and Culture of the 
period dealt with in the following pages, since the publica- 
tion of the fifth edition in 1950. It may, however, be noted 
that certain copper coins of a king whose name has been 
read as Ramagupta have been collected by Sri Advani and 
others at Bhilsa, bearing the hgure of a lion on the obverse. 
The identity of the ruler is still undecided. The available 
evidence is not sufficient to indicate whether the ruler in 
question was a local prince or a scion of the imperial line 
of Guptas. Mention may also be made of a seal said to 
have been discovered in the Ghositarama monastery in 
course of excavations at the site of Kaušāmbī carried on by 
the University of Allahabad. The seal is "impressed" 
with one of Toramāna, the famous Hun ruler, and seems 
to confirm the evidence of Somadeva, a Jaina contemporary 
of Krishna III Rashtrakita, regarding Hun penetration 
deep into the interior of the Ganges valley. The represen- 
tation of Grumbates (of the Chionitai) as a Kushān ruler 
accepted by several scolars, is by no means certain. 

The author has read with interest the learned notes on 
the Scythian period by Ludwig Bachhofer, Otto Maenchen 
Halfen, Dr. Lohuizen, and A. L. Basham, to whom 
recognition is due. His grateful thanks are also due to 
Professor Louis Renou of Paris for certain suggestion and 
constructive criticism. 


‘THe UNIVERSrrY OF CALCUTTA: 
July 2, 1953. H. C; K; G; 





PREFACE TO THE FIFI H EDITION 


A fifth edition of the Political History of Ancient India 
is now placed before scholars. The author, who has been 
in very poor health for a long time, has found the task 
of revision a difficult one. He is conscious of the fact 
that misprints and other faults justly open to censure 
have not been avoided. Fresh study of the subject and 
new discoveries have necessitated a thorough revision of 
several chapters, preparation of additional notes, omission 
of parts of the text and other amendments. No pains 
have been spared to bring the work up-to-date. 


Help of various kinds, including revision of indexes, 
has been rendered by Mr.  Durgadas Mukherji, 
Dr. Sudhakar Chatterji, Mr. Rabischandra Kar and 
Dr. Golapchandra Raychaudhuri to whom the author's 
acknowledgments are due. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA: 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDTTION 


The Political History of Ancient India now arrives at 
a third edition. An endeavour has been made to make it 
more accurate and up to date. Questions connected with 
certain dynasties, particularly of the Scythian period, have 
been treated afresh and several paragraphs have been 
revised in the light of the new information that may be 
gathered from literature as well as inscriptions discovered 
at Shahdaur, Maira, Khalatse, Nagarjunikonda, Guņāighara 
and other places. Footnotes and appendices have been 
added to explain the author's viewpoint with regard to 
certain controversial matters. A new feature of the revised 
edition is the insertion in certain chapters, particularly of 
Part II, of introductory verses from literature to bring out 
some salient features of those chapters and incidentally, 
to show that poets and sages of Ancient India were not 
altogether unmindful of the political vicissitudes through 
which their country passed. The author craves the indul- 
gence of the reader for certain misprints that have crept 
into the text. The labour of revising the indexes has 
been performed by Srijuts D. C. Raychaudhuri, G. C. 
Raychaudhuri and Anilkumar Raychaudhuri. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA: 
December 13, 1931. FS: Ce Ge. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


A New edition of the Political History of Ancient 
India from the Accession of Parikshit to the Extinction of 
the Gupta Dynasty is placed before the public. The 
work has been out of print for some times and need has 
long been felt for a fresh edition. Therefore it goes forth 
once more having been revised and re-written in the 
light of the new information that is coming in so rapidly 
and in such vast bulk. No pains have been spared to 
bring the book up to date and make it more attractive to 
students. Material emendations have been made in almost 
every chapter. Some of the extracts in Sanskrit have 
been provided with English renderings. 


A new feature of the present volume is the inclusion 
of a number of maps, and a few chronological and 
synchronistic tables, which, it is to be hoped, will increase 
the usefulness of the work. The incorporation of fresh 
material has necessitated a recasting of the indexes. 


The present writer never intended his work to be a 
comprehensive survey of the political and dynastic history 
of every Indian province. He is chiefly concerned with 
those kingdoms and empires whose influence transcended 
provincial limits and had an important bearing upon the 
general course of political events in the heart and nerve- 
centres of the Indian sub-continent. Dynasties of mere 
local interest (e.g., the Tamil Pracharitas of the far south, 
or the Himalayan Pratyantas in the far north) have received 
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very brief notice, as these did not acguire an all-India 
importance till after the Gupta period when a Jayadeva 
Parachakra-kāma had intimate dynastic relations with 
several rulers of the Indian interior, a Lalitāditya pushed 
his conguests as far as Kanauj, and a Rājendra Chola 
carried his arms to the banks of the Ganges. 


Further, the author does not claim for the period from 
Parikshit to Bimbisāra the same degree of authenticity 
as for the age of the Mauryas, the Satavahanas and the 
Guptas. The absence of trustworthy contemporary 
dynastic records makes it preposterous to put forward 
such a proposition. In regard to the early period it has 
been his principal endeavour to show that the huge fabric 
of sacerdotal and rhapsodic legends is not based solely 
on the mythical fancy of mendacious priests and story- 
telling Diaskeuasts ; that bardic tales sometimes conceal 
kernels of sober facts not less trustworthy than the 
current accounts of the dynasties immediately preceding 
the raid of Alexander; and that chronological relation 
of the national transactions before 600 B.C. is not 
impossible. In trying to demonstrate this he has not 
confined himself to literature of a particular type, but 
has collated the whole mass of evidence, Vedic as well 
as Puranic, Brahmanical as well as non-Brahmanical, 
Buddhist as well as Jain, Indian as well as Hellenic. 


The writer of these pages wishes to acknowledge with 
sincere thanks his indebtedness to scholars and cīitics 
who have helped him with valuable suggestions, and 
especially to Dr. Barnett, Professor Schrader, Dr. Jarl 
Charpentier, Mr. H. Subbaiya and Mr. Asananda Nag. He 
is also grateful for the kind assistance which he received 
in many difficulties from his friends and colleagues, 
among whom Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, Mr. H. C. Ray and Mr. J. C. Chakravorti 
deserve especial mention. His acknowledgments are also 
due to Srijut Golapchandra Raychaudhuri who gave him 
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much valuable help in the preparation of maps and the 
revision of the indexes. The author does not claim that 
the indexes are exhaustive, but he has spared no pains to 
include all important references. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA : 
April 12, 1927. HOC R C. 








PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The object of the following pages is to sketch the 
political history of Ancient India from the accession 
of Parikshit to the extinction of the Gupta Dynasty. 
The idea of the work suggested itself many years ago 
from observing a tendency in some of the current books to 
dismiss the history of the period from the Bharata 
war to the rise of Buddhism as incapable of arrangement 
in definite chronological order. The author's aim has 
been to present materials for an authentic chronological 
history of ancient India, including the neglected post- 
Bharata period, but excluding the Epoch of the Kanauj 
Empires which properly falls within the domain of the 
historian of Mediaeval India. 


The volume now offered to the public consists of two 
parts. In the first part an attempt has been made to 
furnish, from a comparison of the Vedic, Epic, Puranic, 
Jaina, Buddhist and secular Brahmanical literature, 
such a narrative of the political vicissitudes of the post- 
Pārikshita-pre-Bimbisārian period as may not be less 
intelligible to the reader than Dr. Smith's account of the 
transactions of the post-Bimbisarian age. It has also 
been thought expedient to append, towards the end of 
this part, a short chapter on kingship in the Brahmana- 
Jātaka period. The purpose of the second part is to 
provide a history of the period from Bimbisara to the 
Guptas which will be, to a certain extent, more up to 


date, if less voluminous, than the classic work of 
Dr. Smith. 


The greater part of the volume now published was 
written some years ago, and the author has not had 
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the opportunity to discuss some of the novel theories 
advanced in recent works like the Cambridge History of 
India, and Mr. Pargiter's Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition. 


The writer of these pages offers his tribute of respect 
to the Hon'ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for providing 
opportunities for study which render it possible for a 
young learner to carry on investigation in the subject 
of his choice. To Professor D. R. Bhandarkar the - 
author is grateful for the interest taken in the progress 
of the work. His acknowledgments are also due to 
Messrs. Girindramohan Sarkar and Rameschandra Ray- 
chaudhuri for their assistance in preparing the indexes. 
Lastly, this preface cannot be closed without a word of 
thanks to Mr. A. C. Ghatak, the Superintendent, for his 
help in piloting the work through the Press. 


HG) E. G. 
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Political History of Ancient India 
PART I 


From the Accession of Parikshit to the Coronation of 
Bimbisāra 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 
SECTION I. FOREWORD 


No Thucydides or Tacitus has left for posterity a 
genuine history of Ancient India. But the patient investi- 
gations of numerous scholars and archzxologists have 
opened up rich stores of material for the reconstruction 
of the ancient history of our country. The first notable 
attempt to "sort and arrange the accumulated and cver- 
growing stores of knowledge" was made by Dr. Vincent 
Smith. But the excellent historian, failing to find sober 
history in bardic tales, ignored the period immediately 
succeeding "the famous war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna, between the sons of Kuru and the sons of Pandu,” 
and took as his starting point the middle of the seventh 
century B.C. The aim of the present writer has been 
to sketch in outline the dynastic history of Ancient India 
including the neglected period. He takes as his starting 
point the accession of Parikshit which, according to Epic 
and Purāņic tradition, took place shortly after the 
Bhārata War. 

Valuable information regarding the Pārikshita and the 
post-Pārikshita periods has been given by eminent 
scholars like Weber, Lassen, Eggeling, Caland, Oldenberg, 
Jacobi, Hopkins, Macdonell, Keith, Rhys Davids, Fick, 
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Pargiter, Bhandarkar and others. But the attempt to 
frame an outline of political history from Parikshit to 
Bimbisara out of materials supplied by Brahmanic as well 
as non-Brahmanic literature is, I believe, made for the 
first time in the following pages. 


SECTION II. SOURCES 


No inscription or coin has unfortunately been dis- 
covered which can be referred, with any amount of 
certainty, to the post-Pārikshita-pre-Bimbisārian period. 
The South Indian plates purporting to belong to the 
reign of Janamejaya’ have been proved to be spurious. 
Our chief reliance must, therefore, be placed upon literary 
evidence. Unfortunately this evidence is, in the main, 
Indian, and is not supplemented to any considerable 
extent by those foreign notices which have ''done more 
than any archzological discovery to render possible the 
remarkable resuscitation" of the history of the post- 
Bimbisārian epoch. The discoveries at Mahenjo-Daro 
and Harappa no doubt constitute a welcome addition to 
the purely literary evidence regarding the ancient history 
of India. But the civilisation disclosed is possibly that of 
Sauvira or Sovira (Sophir, Ophiry in the pre-Pārikshita 
period. And the monuments exhumed “offer little direct 
contribution to the materials for political history,” 
particularly of the Madhya-desa or the Upper Ganges valley. 

Indian literature useful for the purpose of the historian 
of the post-Pārikshita-pre-Bimbisārian age may be divided 
into five classes, viz. :— 

I. Brahmanical literature of the post-Parikshita-pre- 
Bimbisarian period. This class of literature naturally 
contributes the most valuable information regarding the 
history of the carliest dynasties and comprises: 

(a) Ihe last book of the Atharva Veda. 


! Ep. Ind., VII, App. pp. 162-65; IA., III. 268; IV. 335 
^ CF. JA., XIII. 228 ; L. Kings, 9, 28; 10, 11, 
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(b) The Aitareya, Satapatha, Pafichavimsa and other 
ancient Brülhmanas. 

(c) The major part of the Brihadāraņyaka, the 
Ghhāndogya and other classical Upanishads. 

That these works belong to the post-Pārikshita period 
is proved by repeated references to Parikshit, to his son 
Janamejaya, to Janamejaya's successor Abhipratarin, and 
to Janaka of Videha at whose court the fate of the 
Parikshitas was discussed by the assembled sages. That 
these works are in the main pre-Buddhistic and, therefore, 
pre-Bimbisarian, has been proved by competent critics 
like Dr. Rājendralāl Mitra, Professor Macdonel? and 
others. 

II. 'The second class comprises Brahmanical works 
to which no definite date can be assigned, but large 
portions of which, in the opinion of scholars, belong to 
the post-Bimbisarian period. To this class belong the 
Rāmāyaņa, the Mahābhārata and the Purāņas. The 
present Rāmāyaņa consists of 24,000 šlokas or verses.’ 
But even in the first or second century A.D. the epic 
seems to have contained only 12,000 šlokas* as the 
evidence of the Buddhist Mahāvibhāshā, a commentary 
on the Jūānaprasthāna of Kātyāyanīputra, suggests. It 
not only mentions Buddha Tathagata," but distinctly 
refers to the struggles of the Hindus with mixed hordes 
of Yavanas (Greeks) and Sakas (Scythians), Sakan 
Yavana-Mifritàn! In the Kishkindhya Kanda,’ Sugriva 


* Of special importance are the gāthās or songs in the thirteenth kānda of 


the Sat. Br. and the cighth paūchikā of the Aitareya. 
s Translation of the Chhündogya Upanishad, pp. 23-24. 
3 History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 189, 202-05. 226. 
s —Chaturvirhta-sahasrüni slokānām uktavān rishih, 
s J.R.A.S., 1907, pp. 99 ff. Cf. Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue, No. 1:263 


TT. 54. 21. 
S TV. 43. 11-12. Note also the references to Vaijayantapura in the Deccan 


(Il. g. 12). the Drividas (ibid., 10. 37). Malaya and Darddūra (ibid., 91. 24) 
Murachipattana (Muziris, Cranganore, IV. 42. 3). practices of the people of 
the Deccan (II. 93. 18). "the seven flourishing rcalms** of Yavadvīpa (Java), 
Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra) in IV, 40. 30, and Karkataka lagna (II. 15. 9). 
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places the country of the Yavanas and the cities of the 
Sakas between the country of the Kurus and the Madras, 
and the Himalayas. This shows that the Graeco- 
Scythians at that time occupied parts of the Panjab. 
The Lanka Kanda’ apparently refers to the Puranic 
episode of the uplifting of Mount Mandara, or of Govar- 
dhana, Parigrihya girirh dorbhyam vapur Vishnor vidam- 
bayan. 

As regards the present Mahabhārata, Hopkins says. 
“Buddhist supremacy already decadent is implied by 
passages which allude contemptuously to the edūkas or 
Buddhistic monuments as having ousted the temples of 
the gods. Thus in III. 190. 65 "They will revere edūkas, 
they will neglect the gods’; ib. 67 ‘the earth shall be 
piled with edūkas, not adorned with godhouses.' With 
such expressions may be compared the thoroughly Bud- 
dhistic epithet, Cāturmahārājika in XII. 339. 40 and 
Buddhistic philosophy as expounded in the same book." 

“The Greeks are described as a western people and 
their overthrow is alluded to...... The Romans, Romakas, 
are mentioned but once, in a formal list of all possible 
peoples, II. 51. 17, and stand thus in marked contrast to 
Greeks and Persians, Pahlavas, who are mentioned very 
often...... The distinct prophecy that 'Scythians, Greeks 
and Bactrians will rule unrighteously in the evil age to 
come' which occurs in III. 188. 35 is too clear a statement 
to be ignored or explained away." 

The Adiparva' refers to king Ašoka who is repre- 
sented as an incarnation of a Mahdsura or great demon, 


! 69. 32; cf. Matsya, 249. 53; Bhāgavata, X. 25, Mbh., WI. 101. 15. 

* For some other Purāņic allusions see Calcutta Review, March, 1922, pp- 
joo-oz. For references to suttee see Hopkins, J.A.O.S., 1g. 173. For ‘empire’ 
Rām, TI. 10. 46. 

3 The Great Epic of India, pp. 391-93. 

41. 67. 19-14. Cf. also XII. 5. 7 where A£oka is mentioned with Satadhanvan. 

s It is interesting to note in this connection that in the Devimāhātmya of 
rīsi Markandeya Purüna (88. 5) Maurya is the name of a class of Asuras or 

mons: — 
Kālakā Daurhritā Mauryāh Kālakeyāstathāsurāh 
yuddhāya sajjā niryāntu djfiayd tvaritā mama 
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and is described as mahāviryo'parājitah, of great prowess 
and invincible. We have also a reference’ to a Greek 
overlord, Yavanddhipah of Sauvira and his compatriot 
Dattāmitra (Demetrios?). The Šāntiparva presupposes 
the inclusion of the city of Malini, in the land of the Angas, 
within the realm of Magadha.* It mentions Yāska, the 
author of the Nirukta, Varshaganya,* the Sarnkhya philoso- 
pher who probably flourished in the fourth er fifth century 
after Christ and Kamandaka,* the authority, on Dharma 
(sacred law) and Artha (polity) who is probably to be 
identified with the famous disciple of Kautilya. 

The eighteen Purāņas were certainly known to 
Alberuni' (A.D. 1000), Rajasekhara (A.D. goo), and the 
latest compiler of the Mahabharata who flourished before 
A.D. 500. Some of the Puranic chronicles are mentioned 
by Bana (A.D. 600) and earlier writers. But the extant 
texts which contain lists of kings of the Kali Age cannot 
be placed earlier than the third or fourth century A.D., 


"Let the Kālaka, the Daurhrita, the Maurya and the Kālakcya Asuras, 
hastening at my command, march forth ready for battle.” 

Note also the expression suradvishüm (of the enemies of the gods, i.e., 
Asuras) used by the Bhāgavata Purāņa (1. 9. 24) in reference to people 
**deluded"", by the Buddha. 

i Mbh., I. 189. 21-23. 

?5. 1-6. 


#918. 59. 

s J.R.A.S., 1905, pp. 47-51; Keith, Sdrhkhya System, pp. 62, 63. 69. 

6 Santi, 12%. 11. 

7 Cf. Alberuni, Ch. XII; Prachanda-Pündava, ed. by Carl Cappeller, p. 5 
(ashļādata-purāņa-sāra-sarhgraha-kārin); Mbh.. XVIII. 6. 97; Harshacharita, 
III (p. 86 of Parab's cd., 1918), Pavamdna-prokta Purāņa, i.e., Vayu Purāņa ; 
Cf. Sakala-purüna-rüjarshi-charitübhij£üh (HI. 87) and Hareriva Vrishaviro. 
dhīni Bālacharitāni (II. 77); E.H.V.S. second ed., pp. 17, 70, 150. The fact 
that the collection of the essence (sāra-sarhgraha) of all the cighteen Purāņas is 
attributed to a very ancient sage by Rüjaéckhara proves that the Purinas 
themselves were believed by him to have been composed long before the ninth 
century A.D. The existence of some of the texts in the sixth century A.D 
is hinted at by the Nerür inscription of Mafgalesa (/4., VII. 161—Münava- 
Purāņa-Rārmāyaņa-Bhāratētihāsa-kušalah „.. Vallabhah, i.c., Pulikcšī I). The 
reference in the Matsya Purāņa, which is regarded as one of the carliest among 
the Purāņic works, to weck days (70, 46; 56; 72. 27, ctc. is of value in deter- 
mining the upper limit. 
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because they refer to the so-called Andhra kings and even 
to the post-Andhras. 

It is clear from what has been stated above that the 
Epics and the Puranas, in their present shape, are late 
works which are no better suited to serve as the founda- 
tion of the history of the pre-Bimbisarian age than are 
the tales of the Mahavarisa and the Asokavadana adapted 
to form the bases of chronicles of the doings of the great 
Mauryas. At the same time we shall not be justified in 
rejecting their evidence wholesale because much of it is 
undoubtedly old and valuable. The warning to handle 
critically, which Dr. Smith considered necessary with 
regard to the Pali chronicles of Ceylon, is also applicable 
to the Sanskrit Epics and Purdnas. 

In a recent work Dr. Keith shows scepticism about 
the historical value of these texts, and wonders at the 
“naive credulity” of those who believe in the historicity 
Of any event not explicitly mentioned in the Vedas, e.g., 
“a great Bharatan war” It cannot be denied that the 
Epics and the Purāņas, in their present shape, contain a 
good deal of what is untrustworthy; but it has been 
rightly said that “It is absurd to suppose that fiction 
completely ousted the truth.” The epigraphic or numis- 
matic records of the Šātavāhanas, Abhiras, Vākātakas, 
Nagas, Guptas and many other dynasties fully bear out the 
observation of Dr. Smith that “modern European writers 
have been inclined to disparage unduly the authority of the 
Purāņic lists, but closer study finds in them much genuine 
and valuable historical tradition.” -As to the "great Bharata 
war" we have indeed no epigraphic corroboration, because 
contemporary inscriptions are lacking. But, as will be 
pointed out in a subsequent chapter, Vedic literature 
contains many hints that the story of the great conflict 
is not wholly fictitious. Many of the figures in the 
Kurukshetra story, e.g., Balhika Pratipeya' (Balhika 
Prātipīya), Dhyitarashtra Vaichitravirya, Krishna, Devaki- 


1 Mbh., V. 2g. 9. 
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putra and perhaps Sikhandin Yājūasena, are mentioned 
in some of the early Vedic texts," and we have a distinct 
allusion in the Satapatha Brahmana to the unfriendly 
feeling between the first of these, a prince of the Kurus, 
and the Srinjayas. It will be remembered that the 
great war described in the epic often takes the shape of 
a trial of strength between these two peoples (Kuriinam 
Srinjayanam cha jigishiinam parasparam). In the Jaiminīya 
Upanishad Brāhmaņa* Kurus reproach the Dalbhyas, a 
clan closely connected with the Paūchālas who appear 
to have been among the principal antagonists of the Kuru 
leaders in the Bharata War. The Chhāndogya Upanishad, 
as is well-known, contains a gāthā which eulogises the 
mare that comes to the rescue of the Kurus. Battle-songs 
describing the struggle of the Kurus against the 
Srifijayas and associate tribes or clans must have been 
current at least as early as the fifth century B.C., 
because Vaišampāyana and his version of the Mahabharata 
are well-known to  A$valayana and Panini. If, as 
suggested by Vedic evidence discussed in the following 
pages, the “great Bhdratan war” really took place in or 
about the ninth century B.C., the broad outlines of the 
story about the conflict dating from a period not later than 
the fifth century B.C., cannot be dismissed as wholly 
unworthy of credence. 

Pargiter, unlike Keith, is inclined to give more 
weight to Purāņic tradition than to Vedic evidence, 
and his conclusions have apparently been accepted by 
Dr. Barnett: It has eloquently been urged by the 
former’ that Vedic literature “lacks the historical sense" 
and “is not always to be trusted.” But do the Purāņas 
which represent Sakya as one individual, include 


Abhimanyu and Siddhartha in lists of kings, make 

1 Cf. also Arjuna identified with Indra in the Sat. Br., V. 4. 3. 7 and 
Partha in the Afvaldyana Srauta Sūtra, XII. 10 (Vedic Index, 1. 522). 

3 Vedic Index, II, p. 63. Sat. Br., XII, 9. 3. 

5 Mbh., VI. 45. 2. 

& I. 38. 1 (xii, 4). 

s Calcutta Review, Fcb., 1924. p. 249. 

s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 9t. 
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Prasenajit thc immediate lineal successor of Rāhula, place 
Pradyota several generations before Bimbisāra, dismiss 
A$oka with one sentence, make no mention of the 
dynastic name Šātavāhana, and omit from the list of the 
so-called ““Andhras,” princes like Siri-Kubha (Sri-Kumbha) 
Satakani whose existence is proved by the incontestable 
evidence of coins, possess the historical sense in 
a remarkable degree, and are "always to be trusted"? 
Pargiter himself, not  unoften, rejects Epic and 
Purāņic evidence when it is opposed to certain 
theories. In this connection it will not be quite 
out of place to quote the following observations of 
Mr. V. Gordon Childe” “The Asatriya tradition (t.e., 
Epic and Puranic tradition)...... is hardly an unpolluted 
source of history. Ihe orthodox view is not really 
based on the priestly tradition, as embodied in 
epexegetical works, but rather on the internal evidence 
of the Veda itself. The latter carries conviction precisely 
because the historical and geographical references in the 
hymns are introduced only incidentally and in a 
thoroughly ingenuous manner... The same cannot be said 
of Ksatriya tradition, which in its recorded form dates 
from an age (perhaps as late as 200 A.D.) when myth- 
making had had many centuries to work in, and which 
might serve dynastic ends." Priority of date and com- 
parative freedom from textual corruption are two strong 
points in favour of Vedic literature. 

IH. The third class of literature comprises Brāhma- 
nical works of the post-Bimbisārian period to which a 
date in a definite epoch may be assigned, e.g, the 
Kauļilya Arthašāstra assignable to the period 249 B. C. 
to c.100 A.D, the Mahābhāshya of Pataüjali between 


c.150 B.C. and 100 A.D. etc. The value of these impor- 
i Mirashi in the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. HI. 
s Cf. A.I.H.T., pp. 173. n. 1; 299, n. 7. 
& The Aryans, p. 92. 
* The work was known not only to Bina, the author of the Kādambarī 
who flourished in the seventh century A.D., but to the Nandisütra and Painnas 
* For recent discussions about the date of Patafijali see Indian Culture, Ul, 
| B., Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Third Session, pp. 510-11. 
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tant works can hardly be overestimated. They form "sheet 
anchors in the troubled sea of Indian chronology." Their 
evidence with regard to the pre-Bimbisarian age is 
certainly inferior to that of the Brühmanas and the 
Upanishads, but the very fact that such information as 


of the Jainas which may have existed in the carly centuries A.D. and probably 
also to the Nydya-Bhüshya of Vātsyāyana, which is criticised by Dignāga and 
perhaps by Vasubandhu too (LA., 1915. p. 82, 1918, p. 103). According to 
some scholars the Arthašāstra literature is later than the Dharmaiüstras, and 
dates only from about the third century A.D. But the prevalence of the study 
of Arthavidyü in a much earlier epoch is proved by the Junagadh Rock 
Inscription of Rudradāman I and the existence of treatises on Arihašāstra is 
rendered probable by the mention of technical terms like ""Pranaya," "Vishļi, ° 
etc. It is interesting to note that the Kauļilīja, which purports to be a 
compendium of pre-existing Arthašāstras, docs not quote the views of previous 
Āchāryas or teachers in the chapter on "'Pragnaya'" (Bk. V, Ch. 2). It is. 
therefore, not unlikely that Rudradáman I, who claims to have studied the 
Arthavidyd learnt the use of the term from the Kaufiliya itself and not from a 
pre-Kautilyan treatise. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Junāgadh epigraphs show a special acquaintance with the Arthašāstra litera- 
ture. The Junagadh Inscription of Skanda Gupta, for instance, refers to the 
testing of officials by upadhis—sarv-opadhabhiicha vituddhabuddhih, “possessed 
of a mind that (has been tried and) is (found to be) pure by all the tests of 
honesty," The verse 

Nyüy-ürjane-rthasya cha kah samarthah 

syād-arjitasy-āpy-atha rakshane cha 

gopüyitasy-ápi cha vriddhi-hetau 

Vriddhasya pātra-pratipādanāya 

"Who is capable both in the lawful acquisition of wealth, and also im 
the preservation of it, when acquired, and further in causing the increase 
of it, when protected, (and able) to dispense it on worthy objects, when i! 
has been increased'" (Flect), 

reminds us of Kauf., 1. 1— 

Dandanitih; alabdha-lābhārthā — labdha-parirakshani, | rakshita-vivardhani 
vriddhasya tirtheshu pratipadani cha. 

“The science of government, it is a means to make acquisitions, to pre- 
serve what is acquired, to increase what is protected and to distribute among 
the worthy what has been incrcased.'' 

Johnston (J.R.A.S., 1929, Y January, p. 77 fÜ.) points out that the 
Kaufilfya Arihašāstra is not separated by a great interval from Asvaghosha, 
and is distinctly earlier than the Jātakamālā of Aryasüra (who flourished 
before 434 A.D. Winternitz, Ind, Lit., Vol. II, 276). An early date is also 
suggested by the absence of any reference to the Denarius in Book II, Chs. 12 
and 19. But the mention of Chinabhümi and Chinapatta in Bk. II, Ch. 11, 
precludes the possibility of a date earlier than the middle of the third century 
B.C. The reference must be to the great country of the Far East (Cf. "China 
which produces silk," Kosmas Indikopleustes, McCrindle's Ancient India, 
p. 162), and not to any obscure tribe on the outskirts of India. China silk 
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they contain, comes from persons assignable to a known 
epoch, makes it more valuable than the Epic and Puranic 
tradition, the antiquity and authenticity of which can 
always be called in question. 

IV. To the fourth class belong the Buddhist Suttas, 
Vinaya texts and the Jātakas. Several works of the 
Buddhist canon are noticed in votive inscriptions at 
Bharhut and Sāūchī assigned to the second and first 
centuries B. C. Many of the reliefs found on the railings 
and gateways of Stüpas of the age depict stories taken 
from the Jātakas. The texts of the Pali canon are said 
to have been committed to writing in the first century 
B.C. They furnish a good deal of useful information 
regarding the period which immediately preceded the 
accession of Bimbisara. They have also the merit of 
preserving Buddhist versions of ancient stories, and 
vouchsafe light when the light from Brahmanical sources 
begins to fail. 

V. To the fifth class belong the sacred texts of the 
Jainas. Some of the works may go back to a period earlier 
than the second century A.D. But the canon as a whole 
was probably reduced to writing in the fifth or sixth 
century A.D. It gives interesting information regard- 
ing many kings who lived during the pre-Bimbisārian 
Age. But its comparatively late date makes its evidence 
not always reliable. 


looms large in the pages of classical Sanskrit writers. The great silk-producing 
country (as well as Kambu, Kauf., II. 13) clearly lay outside the horizon of 
the early Mauryas. The name ‘China’ applied to the famous land can hardly 
be anterior to the first emperor of the Ch'in Dynasty (249-210 B.C., Mogi 
and Redman, The Problem of the Far East, p. 15). A post-Chandraguptan 
date for the Arthašāstra is also suggested by (a) the reference to parapets of 
brick instead of wooden ramparts (II. g), in connection with the royal seat, 
and (b) the use of Sanskrit at the Secretariat (II. 10). The imperial title 
Chakravarti (IX. 1) is not met with in inscriptions before Khāravēla. The 
official designations Samāhartri and Sannidhātri find mention in epigraphs of 
a still later age. 

i Jacobi, Parifishta parvan, p. vii; S.B.E., Vol. XXII, p. xxxvii; XLV, 
p. xl. Cf. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Eng. trans, Vol. II, 
P: 432. 








CHAPTER II. KURUS AND VIDEHAS 
SECTION I. THE AGE OF THE PARIKSHITAS 


Janah sa bhadramedhati 
rashtre rājūah Parikshitah 
—Atharva Veda. 


We have taken as our starting point the reign of Pari- 
kshit whose accession, according to tradition, took place 
shortly after the Bharata War. 

Was there really a king named Parikshit? True, he 
is mentioned in the Mahābhārata and the Puranas. But 
the mere mention of a king in this kind of literature 1s 
no sure proof of his historical existence unless we have 
corroborative evidence from external sources. 

Parikshit appears in a famous laud of the Twentieth 
Book of the Atharva Veda Samhita’ as a king of the 
Kurus (Kauravya) whose kingdom (rash{ra) flowed with 
milk and honey. The passage runs as follows: — 

“Rājño visvajaninasya yo devo martyam ati 
vaifvanarasya sushtutim à sunotā Parikshitah 
parichchhinnah kshemamakarot tama āsanamācharan 
kulāyan krinvan Kauravyah patirvadati jāyayā 
katarat ta à harāņi dadhi mantham pari $rutam 
jayah patim vi prichchhati rashtre rājñah Parikshitah 
abhivasvah pra jihite yavah pakvah patho bilam 
janah sa bhadramedhati rash(re rājñah Parikshitah.” 

“Listen ye to the high praise of the king who rules 
over all peoples, the god who is above mortals, who 1s 
thought of by all men, of Parikshit! Parikshit has 


1 A.F., XX. 127, 7. 10. 
s For the meaning of Vaifuānara, see Brthaddevatd, II. 66. 
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produced for us a secure dwelling when he, the most 
excellent one, went to his seat. (Thus) the husband in 
Kuru land, when he founds his household, converses with 
his wife. | 

"What may 1 bring to thee, curds, stirred drink or 
liquor? (Thus) the wife asks her husband in the kingdom 
of king Parikshit. 

"Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond the 
mouth (of the vessels). The people thrive merrily in the 
kingdom of king Parikshit."" 

Roth and Bloomfield regard Parikshit in the Atharva 
Veda as a divine being. But Zimmer and Oldenberg 
recognize him as a human king, a view supported by the 
fact that in the Aitareya and Satapatha Brahmanas the 
famous king Janamejaya bears the patronymic Pārikshita 
(son of Parikshit). "The Aitareya Brahmana,* for example, 
informs us that the priest Tura Kavasheya ‘anointed 
Janamejaya Pārikshita with the great anointing of Indra”: 

“Etena ha và Aindrena mahabhishekena Turah Kāva- 
sheyo Janamejayam Pārikshitam abhishishecha." 

Referring to king Parikshit, Macdonell and Keith 
observe’: '"The epic makes him grandfather of Pratišravas 
and great-grandfather of Pratipa." Now, the epic and 
the Purāņas have really two Parikshits. Regarding the 
parentage of one there is no unanimity. He is variously 
represented as the son of Avīkshit, Anašvā, or Kuru, 
and is further mentioned as an ancestor of Pratiíravas 
and Pratipa. "The other Parikshit was a descendant of 
Pratipa and, according to a unanimous tradition, a son 
of Abhimanyu* We shall call the former Parikshit I, 
and the latter Parikshit II. Was Parikshit I of the 
Epic and the Purāņas identical with the Vedic Parikshit 


! Bloomfield, Atharva Veda, pp. 197.98, with slight emendations. 
2 VIIL 21. 
š Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 
i Mahābhārata, es a 54. 52 and 95, 41. Regarding Parikshit I, the 
Matsya Purāņa says, no, 2 1: 
Kurostu dayitāh putrāh Sudhanvā Jahnureva cha 
Parikshichcha mahātejāh pravaras chairimardanah, 
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as suggested by the authors of the Vedic Index? In 
support of this view it may be urged that Indrota 
Daivāpa Šaunaka, priest of Janamejaya, son of the Vedic 
Parikshit, according to the Satapatha Brāhmaņa, is 
represented in several Purāņas* as chaplain of the son 
of Parikshit I who came before the Bharata heroes. 
Indrota’s son Driti was a contemporary of Abhipratarin 
Kākshaseni” “son of Kakshasena,” and the name of 
Kakshasena actually appears among the sons of Parikshit I 
in a genealogical list of the Mahabharata* Further, like 
the Vedic Parikshit, Parikshit I had, according to a 
Puranic passage, four sons, viz., Janamejaya, Srutasena, 
Ugrasena, and Bhimasena, and the eldest son had a 
quarrel with the Brahmanas. 

There are, however. other facts which point to an 
opposite conclusion. The Vedic Parikshit receives in the 
Atharvan laud the epithet raja višvajanina (universal king) 
and is called "a deva (god) who is above mortals." In his 
days the designation Kauravya had ceased to be a mere royal 
patronymic and was applied to ordinary citizens in Kuru 
land. Kuru had become the eponymous ancestor of the 
entire race. And lastly, the people throve merrily 
(janah sa bhadramedhati) in his realm. These particulars 
hardly apply to the shadowy Parikshit I of Epic and 
Puranic lists who is said to have been very near in time 
to Kuru himself* On the other hand the Vedic laud 
corresponds wonderfully, both in content and phraseology 
with the famous akhyana (story) of Parikshit II, son ot 
Abhimanyu, narrated in Chapters 16 to 18 of the 
Bhāgavata Purana. We are told that this Parikshit 
undertook a digvijaya, conquest of all the quarters, in the 


1 Pedic Index, i. 78. 

1 Pargiter, AIHT., 114. 

3 Vedic Index, i, 973. 

i Mbh., I. 94. 54. 

5 Vishnu FPurāņa, iv. 20. 1 

tin the Vayu Purāņa, 93. 21 and the Harivarhsa, XXX. g, Parikshit I 
seems to be identified with Kuru himself as his son (Pürikshita) is called 
Kuroh putrah, son of Kuru, 
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course of which he subjugated all the sub-continents 
(varshāņi). He is called the supreme deva who is not to 
be regarded as the equal of ordinary men (na vai nribhir- 
naradevam parakhyam sarimatum arhasi). He is further 
styled samrāļ (emperor) and under his protection people 
thrive and have nothing to fear (vindanti bhadranyakuto- 
bhayah prajah). 

Proof of the jdentity of this Parikshit (son of 
Abhimanyu) with his Vedic namesake is also furnished 
by a later passage of the same Purana’ which mentions 
Tura Kavasheya as the priest of his son Janamejaya : 

Kavasheyam purodhaya Turarh turagamedharat 

Samantāt prithivim sarvārh jitvā yakshyati chadhvarath 

It will be remembered that the same sage appears as 
the priest of Janamejaya Parikshita in the Attarevu 
Bráhmana. 

The Bhāgavata Purāņa is no doubt a late work. But 
its evidence does not stand alone. This will be made 
clear by an examination of the names of the sons of 
Parikshit given in the Vedic texts and the Epic 
respectively. The Vedic Parikshit, we are told, had four 
sons namely, Janamejaya, Ugrasena, Bhimasena and 
Srutasena.”” The Epic Parikshit I, on the other hand, 
had only one son (Bhimasena) according to Chapter os, 
verse 42 of the Adiparva of the Mahābhārata, ard seven 
sons (Janamejaya, Kakshasena, Ugrasena, Chitrasena, 
Indrasena, Sushena and  Bhimasena) according to 
Chapter 94, verses 54-55, and among these the name of 
Srutasena does not occur. Even Janamejaya is omitted 
in Chapter 95 and in the Java text? There is no king 
of that name immediately after Parikshit I, also in the 
Kuru-Pandu genealogy given in the Chellur or Cocanada 
grant of Virachoda.' The Epic poet and the writer of 
the Choda inscription, which is much older than many 


| Book IX. Ch. 22, Verses 25-47. 
1 Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 520 

3 J.R.A.S., 1919, p. 6. 

* Hultzsch, S.LI., Vol. I, p. 57. 
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extent manuscripts of the Mahābhārata, therefore, were 
not guite sure as to whether this Parikshit (I) was the 
father of Janamejaya and Srutasena. On the other hand, 
according to the unanimous testimony of the Mahābhārata 
and the Purāņas, Parikshit II had undoubtedly a son 
named Janamejaya who succeeded him on the throne. 
Thus the Mahābhārata, referring to Parikshit II, the son 
of Abhimanyu, says.’ 

Parikshit khalu Mādravatirh nàmopayeme, tvanmata- 
ram. Tasyam bhavān Janamejayah. "Parikshit married 
Mādravatī, your mother, and she gave birth to you, Janame- 
jaya.” 

The Matsya Purana’ informs us that 

“Abhimanyoh Parikshittu putrah parapurañjayah 

Janamejayah Parikshitah putrah paramadhārmikah.” 

"Abhimanyu’s son was Parikshit, the conqueror of his 
enemy's city. Parikshit’s son was Janamejaya who was 
very righteous.” 

This Janamejaya had three brothers, namely, Srutasena, 
Ugrasena and Bhimasena:—“Janamejayah | Parikshitah 
saha bhratrbhih Kurukshetre dirgha-satram upāste; tasya 
bhrātarastrayah Srutasena Ugraseno Bhimasena iti." 

"Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, with his brothers, was 
attending a long sacrifice of Kurukshetra. His brothers 
were three, namely,—Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhimasena." 

Particulars regarding the son and successor of the 
Vedic Parikshit agree well with what we know of the son 
and successor of the Epic and the Purāņic Parikshit II. 
Janamejaya, the son of the Vedic Parikshit, is mentioned 


11. gs. 85- 


* so, 57- | 
3 Mbh., 1. $. 1. In translating Epic passages use has been made of the 


renderings of Ray and Dutt. See also Purāņic texts cited by Pargiter, Dynasties 
of the Kali Age, p. 4n*. The view that Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhimasena 
were sons of Janamejaya (Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition 
pp. 113 f.) is clearly opposed to the evidence of the Epic and several Pura ras, 
as well as that of Harisvāmin. Speaking about Parikshit, son of Abhimanyu 
the Vishnu Purāņa, for example, says (iv. zı. 1): "Yo'yarh sāmpratam 
avanipatih tasyā pi JanamejayaSrutasena-Ugrasena-Bhimasenah putrās chatvāru 


bhavishyanti,"" 
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in the Satapatha Brahmana as a performer of the 
Ašvamedha or horse-sacrifice. The priest who performed 
the famous rite for him was Indrota Daivāpa Šaunaka. 
On the other hand, the Aitareya Brākmaņa, which also 
mentions his Ašvamedha, names Tura Kāvasheya as his 
priest. The statements of the Satapatha, and Aitareya 
Brāhmaņas are apparently conflicting, and can be 
reconciled if we surmise that either we are dealing with 
(wo different kings of the same name and parentage or 
the same Janamejaya performed two  horse-sacrifices. 
Which Janamejaya actually did so? Curiously enough 
the Puranas give the information which is needed. 
The Matsya Purana speaking of Janamejaya, the grand- 
son of Abhimanyu, and the son of Parikshit II, says: 

Dvir a$vamedham āhrtya mahāvājasaneyakah 

pravartayitva tam sarvarh rshim Vājasaneyakam 

vivade Brahmanaih sārddham abhifapto vanam yayau. 

The quarrel with the Brahmanas, alluded to in the 
last line, is also mentioned in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa?* 
According to that text Janamejaya's priestly opponents 
were the Kašyapas. That designation hardly applies to 
the Gārgyas who guarrelled with the son of Parikshit P 
because the Baudhāyana Srauta Sütra' includes them in 
the Angiras group. On the other hand Vaisampayana, 
who led the opponents of the son of Parikshit 11, was 
undoubtedly a Kasyapa.* 

Parikshit II has thus a better claim than Parikshit I 
to be regarded as identical with the Vedic Parikshit. 
It is, however, possible that Parikshit I and Parikshit II 
represent a bardic duplication of the same original 
individual regarding whose exact place in the Kuru 
genealogy no unanimous tradition had survived. The 
fact that not only the name Parikshit, but names of 


t go, 68.64. Cf. N. K. Siddhanta, The Heroic Age of India, p. 4x. 

* VII 27. 

! Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 114; Vayu. ga, 22-25. 
t Vol. III. pp. 431 ff. 


* Op. cit., p. 449. 
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most of the sons (in the Vishnu and Brahma Purānas* 
the names of all the sons) are common to both, points 
to the same conclusion. In the case of the son and 
successor of each of the two Parikshits we have a 
strikingly similar story of quarrel with the Brāhmaņas 
It will further be remembered that while Tura Kavasheya 
is mentioned in the Purāņic literature as a Purohita of 
the son of Parikshit II, Indrota Daivapa Saunaka is 
represented as the priest of the son of Parikshit I. But 
it is clear from the Vedic texts that both the royal 
chaplains served the same king who was separated by five 
or six generations from Janaka, the contemporary of 
Uddālaka Aruni, Yàjrnavalkya and Somašushma. Doubts 
may thus be legitimately entertained about the existence 
of two Parikshits each of whom had sons and successors 
with identical names, the heroes of tales of a similar 
character. The probability is that there was really only 
one Parikshit in the Kuru royal family, father of the patron 
of both Tura and Indrota. 

Did he flourish before or after the Bharata War? 
The necessity felt for offering an explanation of the 
name Parikshit given to Abhimanyu's son at the end of 
the Bharata War, and the explanation itself, probably 
suggest that the tradition of an earlier Kuru king with 
the name of Parikshit had not yet come into existence 
when the tenth book of the Mahābhārata was written.’ 
Parikshit I was possibly invented by genealogists to 
account for such anachronisms as the mention of /ndrota- 
Parikshita-samvada as an old story by Bhishma in the 
twelfth book (Chapter 151). The wide divergence of 
opinion in regard to the name of the father of the so-called 
Parikshit I, and his position in the list, is also to be noted 


| Vishnu, IV. zo. a; 21. 1; Brahma, XII, 109. 

? Vayu, g4, 22-25; Matsya, 50, 63-04, ctc. 

? Mbh., X. 16. 3. 

"While the Kuru line will become extinct (parrkshineshu Kurushu) a son 
will be born to you (= Uttarā, wife of Abhimanyu). The child will, for that 
reason, be named Parikshit.” 
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in this connection. It shows the absence of a clear tradi- 
tion. On the other hand there is absolute unanimity in 


regard to the parentage and dynastic position of the so-called 
Parikshit II. 


i The identification of the Vedic Parikshit with the son of Abhimanyu 
who flourished after the Bharata War does not seem probable to Dr. N. Dutt, 
the author of The Aryanisation of India, pp. 50 ff, because, in the first 
place, it goes against the findings of Macdonell, Keith and Pargiter who 
prefer to identify the Vedic Parikshit with an ancestor of the Pandus, As 
to this it may be pointed out that the existence of a Parikshit (father of 
Janamejaya) before the Pāņdus, rests mainly on the testimony of those very 
gencalogies which are regarded by Keith as worthless and unreliable (cf. RPFU., 
21. 6:8). That the name of Janamejaya in this connection is an intrusion 
into the genealogical texts is evident from its omission from Chapter 95 of 
the Mahābhārata, the Java text, the Chellur grant, etc. 

Dr. Dutt next argues that the Vishnu Purāņa makes the four brothers 
Janamejaya, Srutasena, etc., sons of Parikshit I. If he had only perused a 
subsequent passage (IV. 21. 1) he would have seen that the Purāņa makes the 
four brothers sons of ''Parikshit H as well and while this later statement 
finds corroboration in the Mahābhārata, (I. g. 1) the earlier does not. 

Dr. Dutt next says that it is always risky to attempt identification of 
kings or the fixing of their dates from an examination of their tcacher-priests' 
names. But why should it be risky if the names and order of succession be 
genuine? The real risk lies in the rejection of such evidence without sufficient 
examination, It should be remembered in this connection that the identi- 
fication of the Vedic Pārikshita Janamejaya with his Epic namesake (descendant 
of Abhimanyu) does not depend mainly on the teacher-priests’ names, but 
on the following facts, viz., (1) absence of any cogent proof of the existence 
of an earlier Janamejaya Pārikshita in view of the omission of his name in 
the Java text, Choda inscriptions etc., and (2) agreement of particulars about 
the Vedic Parikshit and Janamejaya (¢.g., words describing the prosperity 
of the Kuru realm, the performance of two dAfvamedhas, quarrel with the 
Kafyapas), with what we know of Parikshit and Janamejaya who were descen- 
dants of Abhimanyu. The question of the chronological relation between the 
Vedic Parikshit and the Vedic Janaka is entirely independent of this identi- 
fication. This relation has been determined on the strength of two different 
lines of evidence, Materials for one have indeed been taken from the Farhda 
list of the Brihmanas. But the succession from Indrota to Somasushma has 
been reconstructed from incidental notices in the Brāhmaņa texts themselves 
which no critic has represented as late. 

Dr. Dutt adds that identity of names does not necessarily imply identity 
of persons. "This is a truism which is not remembered only by those who 
identify Dhritarashtra Vaichitravirya with Dhritārāshķra of Kādī. It has never 
been suggested in the Political History that the Vedic and Epic Parikshits 
and Janamejayas are identical merely because their names are identical, 

As to Dr. Dutt's contention that there could not be want of motives 
in later times on the part of the authors belonging to rival families and schools 
to associate a certain teacher-priest with a famous king of old, etc., it is not 
clear which particular case he has in mind in making the statement, The 
association of Indrota and Tura with Janamejaya, and that of Uddālaka and 
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The Vedic hymns throw little light on the domestic 
life or reign-period of Parikshit. From the epic we learn 
that he married a Madra princess (Mādravatī) and ruled 
for 24 years dying at the age of sixty.’ Little credit, 
however, can be given to the bardic tales that cluster 
round his name. The only facts that can be accepted as 
historical are that he was a king of the Kurus, that the 
people lived prosperously under his rule, that he had 
many sons, and that the eldest, Janamejaya, succeeded 
him. 

It will not be quite out of place here to say a few 
words about the realm of the Kurus over which Parikshit 


Yājūavalkya with Janaka is found in the $atapatha and Aitareya Brühmanas 
and in the Upanishads. Is it suggested that such association is a deliberate 
concoction or fabrication? But no shred of evidence has been brought 
forward to prove such a charge. No doubt misrepresentations are met with 
in the Epics and the Purāņas (as pointed out by Pargiter and others). But 
it would not be reasonable to argue that the Bráhmanas and the Upanishads 
arc guilty of deliberate falsification because forsooth there is confusion in 
the Purünas which are undoubtedly of a later date. 

Lastly the credibility of the Varhéa lists in the Vedic texts has been assailed 
on the following grounds, viz.— 

(1) Silence of Commentators. 

(2) Discrepancy between the lists appended to the ioth and 14th books 
respectively of the Satapatha Brühmana in regard to the authorship of the 
work and ascription of the work to different teachers. 

(3) Scant courtesy shown to an alleged teacher by his pupil. 

As to (1), the dchdrya paramparā, succession of teachers, is distinctly 
alluded to by the commentators. If they did not enter into a detailed expla. 
nation, it is because they considered it to be sugamam, spashtam, easily 
intelligible, plain. 

(2) There is no Varhía list at the close of the 14th. book of the Bráhmana 
proper excluding the Brihadāraņyaka Upanishad. There are mo doubt lists of 
teachers at the end of the Upanishad. It is too much to expect that, in the 
various lists, the entire Brāhmaņa as well as the Upanishad should be ascribed 
to the same traditional authority. The Brühmana and Upanishad texts are not 
works of single individuals. The question of discrepancy, therefore, docs not 
arise. Reference to different traditions regarding the authorship of a parti 
cular work, or of particular portions of a work, does not necessarily vitiate any 
Āchārya-paramparā regarding which we have substantial agreement in the texts. 

(3) It is too much to expect that in ancient, as im modern times, all 
pupils should be equally respectful to teachers. Was not Dhrishtadyumna 23 


pupil of Droņāchārya whom he killed ? 
|! Mbh., T. 49. 17-26 with commentary. We learn from the Brihadāraņyaka 


Upanishad (IM. 3. 1) that the Pārikshita family was intimately known in the 
Madra country. 
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ruled. The kingdom, according to epic tradition, 
stretched from the Sarasvati to the Ganges. In the 
Digvijaya-parva it is taken to extend from the border of 
the land of the Kulindas (near the sources of the Sutlej, 
the Jumna and the Ganges) to that of the Sūrasenas 
and the Matsyas (in the Mathura and Bairat regions 
respectively), and from the frontier of Rohitaka (Rohtak 
in the Eastern Punjab) to that of the Paūchālas (of 
Rohilkhand). It was divided into three parts, Kuru- 
jangala, the Kurus proper and Kurukshetra.’ Kurujangala, 
as its name implies, was probably the wild region of 
the Kuru realm that stretched from the Kamyaka forest 
on the banks of the Sarasvati to Khandava near 
(samīpatah) the Jumna” But in certain passages it is 
used in a wider sense to designate the whole country (deša, 
rashtra^). The Kurus proper were probably located in the 
district around Hastinapura (on the Ganges), identified with 
a place near Meerut. The boundaries of Kurukshetra are 
given in a passage of the Taittirīja Aranyaka’ as being 
Khandava on the south, the Tūrghna on the north, and 
the Parinah' on the west (lit. hinder section, jaghanārdha). 
The Mahābhārata” gives the following description of 
Kurukshetra: "South of the Sarasvati, and north of the 
Drishadvati, he who lives in Kurukshetra really dwells 
in heaven. The region that lies between Taruntuka and 
Marantuka or Arantuka, the lakes of Rāma and Macha- 


1 Mbh., 1. 169. 1; 149. 5-15; IL. 26-32; IIT. 8%. 204; Ptolemy. VII. i. 42. 
1 


Tatah Sarasvatiküle sameshu marudhanvasu 
Kümyakarh nama dadritur vanam munijanapriyam. 


“Then they saw before them the forest of Kamyaha on the banks of the 
Sarasvati on a level and wild plain, a favoured resort to anchorites," Mbh., 
III. 5. g. For the location of the Khāņģava forest sec I. 222. 14; 224. 1. 

" Cf. Mbh., 1, 109 24; viii, 2. 17, Xil, 37. 28. 

t Smith, Oxford History (1919). p. 31. Cf. Rām., LĪ. 68. yg; Afbh., 1. 128. 
2g ff; 133. 11; Pargiter DKA., s; Patafijali, IL. 1. 2. anu Gaņgarh Hastinapurarh. 

t Vedic Index 1. pp. 169-70. 

* Cf. the Parenos of Arrian (Indika, iv), a tributary of the Indus. 

Tiii, 83. 4: 9; 15: 25; 40; 53; 200; 1204-08, 


x « 924 
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kruka'—this is Kurukshetra which is also called Sāmanta- 
paūchaka and the northern sacrificial altar (uttara vedt) 
of the grandsire (i.e., Brahma)” Roughly speaking, the 
Kuru kingdom corresponded to modern Thanesar, Delhi 
and the greater part of the Upper Gangetic Doab. Within 
the kingdom flowed the rivers Aruna (which joins the 
Sarasvatī near Pehoa), AmSumati, Hiraņvatī, Apaya (Apaga 
or Oghavatī, a branch of the Chitang), Kaušikī (a branch 
of the Rakshi), as well as the Sarasvati and the Drishad- 
vati or the Rakshī” Here, too, was situated Saryanavat, 
which the authors of the Vedic Index consider to have 
been a lake, like that known to the Satapatha Brahmana 
by the name of Anyatahplakshā. 

The royal residence according to the Vedic texts 
was apparently Asandivat) This city may have been 
identical with Nāgasāhvaya or Hastinapura, the capital 
mentioned in the Epics and the Purāņas. But it is more 
probably represented by the modern Asandh near the 
Chitang.' 

According to epic tradition the kings of Kurukshetra 
belonged to the Puru-Bharata family. The Paurava 
connection of the Kurus is suggested by the Rigvedic 
hymn, which refers to "Kuru-éravana" (lit. glory of the 
Kurus) as a descendant of Trasadasyu, a famous king 
of the Pūrus* The connection of the Bharatas with 
the Kuruland is also attested by Vedic evidence. A 
Rigvedic ode' speaks of the two Bhāratas, Devašravas 


| Machakruka, Taruntuka and Marantuka are Faksha dvārapālas guarding 
the boundaries of Kurukshetra. 

3 For the identification and location of some of the streams see Mbh., 
HI. 8s. 95, 151; V. r5r. 78; Cunningham's Arch-Rep., for 1878-79 quoted in 
JRAS., 1883, 363n; Smith, Oxford History, 29; Science and Culture, 1943. 
pp. 408 tf. 

5 Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 7. 

4 See the map, Smith, Oxford History, p. 29, An Āsandi district is men- 
tioned by Fleet in his Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts (Bombay Gazetteer, 
|. 2, p. 492). But there is no reason for connecting it with the Kuru country. 

5X. 33, 4: 

6 Rigveda, IV. 38. 1; VII. 19, 3. 

!Rig. iii zs; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 409-10. 
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and Devavāta, as sacrificing in the land on the Drishad- 
vatī, the Apaya and the Sarasvati. Some famous gāthās of 
the Brahmanas' and the epic tell us that Bharata Dauhshanti 
made offerings on the Jumna, the Ganges (Yamunam anu 
Gangāyām) and the Sarasvati. The territory indicated in 
these laudatory verses is exactly the region which is later 
on so highly celebrated as Kurukshetra. 

In the opinion of Oldenberg “the countless small 
stocks of the Samhita age were fused together to form the 
greater peoples of the Brāļmaņa period. ‘The Bharatas 
found their place, probably together with their old 
enemies, the Pūrus, within the great complex of peoples 
now in process of formation, the Kurus; their sacred land 
now became Kurukshetra.” 


Among those kings who are mentioned in the 
genealogical lists of the Mahaàbharata? as ancestors and 


‘Sal. Br. xiii. 5, 4, 11; Ait. Br., viii. 23; Mbh., vii. 66. 8. 

* The absorption of the Bharatas by the Kurus is suggested by such 
passages as Kuravo nüma Bhüratüh (Mbh., XII. 949. 44). In the Rām., IV. 
33. 11 Bharatas are still distinguished from the Kurus, It has been suggested 
by some scholars, e.g., C. V. Vaidya (History of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. 
M. pp. 268 ff.) that the Bharata of Rigvēdic tradition is not to be identified 
with Daubhshanti Bharata, the traditional progenitor of the Kuru royal family, 
but rather with Bharata, the son of Rishabha, a descendant of the first Manu 
called Sudyambhuva. It should, however, be remembered that the story of 
Bharata, son of Rishabha, is distinctly late. The Bharata princes and people 
of Rigvedic tradition are clearly associated with the Kuru country watered 
by the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati and the names of their rulers, e.g. 
Divodāsa and Sudīs occur in Purdnic lists of kings descended from the son or 
daughter of Manu Vaivasvata and not of Manu Svāyambhuva. The Bharata 
priests Vasishjtha and Vifvimitra Kaufika are connected in carly literature 
with the royal progeny of Manu Vaivasvata and his daughter, and not of 
Manu Svāyambhuva, For the association of Vadishtha with the descendants 
of Bharata Daulshanti see the story of Sarhvaraņa and Tapati in the Mahā- 
bhārata, I. 94 and i71 f. Vi$vāmitra Kaudika's association with the Pūru- 
Bharata family is, of course, well-known (Mbh. I. 94. 33). It may be argued 
that Bharata, ancestor of Vitvàmitra, who is called Bharata-rishabha in the 
Aitareya Brāhmaņa, must be distinguished from the later Bharata, the son of 
Šakuntalā, daughter of Visvamitra. But there is no real ground for believing 
that the story of Viivimitra's connection with the nymphs is based on sober 
history. The Rigvedic Vifvāmitra belonged to the family of Kusika, In the 
Mahābhārata (I. 94. 39) the Kusikas are expressly mentioned as descendants of 
Bharata Daubshanti. 

3 Adiparva, Chapters 94 and 95. 
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predecessors of Parikshit, the names of the following 
occur in the Vedic literature : — 


Purū-ravas Aila, Ayu? Yayati Nahushya, Pūru,' 
Bharata Dauhshanti Saudyumni, Ajamidha,’  Riksha, 
Sarnvarana,’ Kuru,” Uchchaibéravas," Pratipa Prātisatvana 
or Prati sutvana," Balhika Pratipiya," $arntanu," and 
Dhritarāshtra Vaichitravirya." 

The occurrence of these names in Vedic texts prob- 
ably proves their historicity,” but it is difficult to say how 
far the epic account of their relationship with one another 
or with Parikshit, and the traditional order of succession, 
are reliable. Some of the kings may not have been 
connected with the Kurus at all. Others, e.g., Uchchaih- 
$ravas Kaupayeya, Balhika Pratipiya and Samtanu, were 
undoubtedly of the same race (Kauravya) as Parikshit.” 

Purū-ravas Aila, the first king in the above list, is 
represented in epic tales as the son of a ruler who mig- 
rated from Bāhli in Central Asia to Mid-India.” It may be 


1 Rig Veda, X. 95; Sat. Br., XI. 5. 1. à. 

2 Rig Veda, L. 53. 10; IL. 14. 7. ete. 

s R. V., I. 31. 17; X. Gg. 1. 

€ R. V., VII. 8. 4: 18. 1$. 

5 Sat. Br., XII. s. 4. 11-12; Ait. Br., viii, 28. 

s R. V., IV. 44. 6. ? R. V.. VIII. 68. 15. 

s R. V., VII. 51. 1. (Vedic Index I. 442). 

? Frequently mentioned in the Brahmana literature, cf. Kuru-fravapa, Rig- 
Veda, X. $3. 4. see however, foot-note 15 below. 

iò Jaiminiya Upanishad Brühmana, III. 29. 1-3. 

N Atharva Veda, XX. 129. 2. 

12 Sat. Br., XIL 9. 3. $ MR. V.. X. 98. 

lt Kājhaka Sarhhita, X. 6. 

i$ [t should, however, be noted that no individual king named Kuru is 
mentioned in Vedic literature. Kuru is the name of a people in the Vedic 
texts. 

16 faimintya Up. Br., MI. z9. 1: Sat. Br., XIL g. x; Nirukta. ed. by 
Kshemarāja $rikrishna Dāsa $resthi, p. igo; Brihaddevatā, VII, 155-156; Studies 
in Indian Antiquities, pp. 7-8. 

17 Rām., VIL ios, 21-22. This Bāhli lay outside the Madhyadefa and is 
associated with Kārddama kings, The reference is doubtless to Balkh or Bactria 
in the Oxus Valley. For a discussion about its identity sce JHQ. 1933. 37-39. 
The Matsya Purāņa, 12. 14 ff. distinctly mentions Ilāvrita-Varsha (in Central 
Asia) as the realm of the parent of Purü-ravas. Mbh., III. go. 22-25) however 
seems to locate the birth place of Purū-ravas on a hill near the source of the 
Ganges. 
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noted in this connection that the Papaūcha-sūdani refers to 
the Kurus—the most important branch of the Ailas accord- 
ing to the Mahābhārata and the Purāņas—as colonists 
from the trans-Himālayan region known as Uttara Kuru. 
Bharata, another king mentioned in the epic list is 
described as a lineal descendant of Purū-ravas and of Pūru. 
But this is doubtful. He is, as we have seen, definitely 
associated in Brahmanic and epic gāthās with the land on 
the Sarasvatī, the Ganges and the Jumna, and is credited 
with victory over the Satvats. The epic tradition that 
he was the progenitor of the Kuru royal family is in 
agreement with the Vedic evidence which connects him and 
his clansmen. Devafravas and Deva-vata, with the same 
territory which afterwards became famous as the land of 
the Kurus. Uchchaibéravas Kaupayeya had matrimonial 
relations with the royal family of the Paūchālas. But 
Balhika Pratipiya could ill conceal his jealousy of the 
ruler of the Srinjayas, a people closely associated with 
the Paūchālas in epic tales. The word Balhika in the 
name Balhika Pratipiya seems to be a personal designa- 
tion and there is no clear evidence that it is in any way 
connected with the Balhika tribe mentioned in the 
Atharva Veda and later texts. It may, however, point 
to the northern origin of the Kurus” of the "Middle 
country,” a theory rendered probable by the association 
of the Kurus with the Mahavrishas’ and the fact that a 
section of the Kuru people dwelt beyond the Himalayas 
in the days of the Aitareya Brahmana and the Mahabha- 





! Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Ayatriya Tribes, p. 16. Note the association 
of the Kurus with the Mahāvrisha, Vedic Index, II. 279n, and with the 
Bālhikas, Mbh. II. 6s. 2-7. In Mbh. III. 145. 18-19 the Uttara Kurus are 
apparently placed near Mount Kailāsa and Badarī. In other texts they are 
located much farther to the north. The Kurus of the Madhya-desa are called 
Dakshina-Kurus in Mbh., 1. 109. 10. 

? Note the association of the Prütipeyas of the Kuru assembly with the 
Bālhikas in Mbh. ii. 63. 2-7; Pratibeyāh Süntanavá Bhimasendh sa Bālhikāh 
trinudhvarh Kāvyārh vācharh sarhsadi Kauravāņār, 


3 Vedic Index, II. 279n 5; Sat. Br. (Kaņva text); for Balhikas and Mahāvri. 
shas see also Atharva Veda, V. 22. 4-8. 


...... 
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rata. The history of the Kuru royal line becomes more 
definite from the time of Sarntanu who was fifth in the 
ascending line from  Parikshit. Regarding the events 
of Parikshit's reign we have little. reliable. information. 
We only know that the drought that threatened the Kuru 
realm in the time of Šarhtanu had passed away and the 
people “throve merrily in the kingdom of Parikshit.” 

The date of Parikshit is a matter regarding which the 
Vedic texts give no direct information. In the Aihole 
Inscription of Ravikīrti, panegyrist of Pulakešin 11, dated 
Saka 556 (expired) — A.D. 634-35, it is stated that at that 
time 3735 years had passed since the Bhārata War: 

Triméatsu tri-sahasreshu Bhāratād āhavād itah 

saptābda-šata-yukteshu gateshvabdeshu parichasu. 

The date of the Bharata war which almost synchronised 
with the birth of Parikshit, is, according to this calculation, 
and the testimony of Aryabhata (A.D. 499) 3102 B.C. 
This is the starting point of the so-called Kali-yuga era. 
But, as pointed out by Fleet, the reckoning was not 
founded in Vedic times. It is an invented one, devised 
by Hindu astronomers and chronologists for the purposes 
of their calculations some thirty-five centuries after the 
initial point which they assigned to it. As a matter of 
fact another school of Hindu astronomers and historians, 
represented by — Vriddha-Garga, Varāhamihira and 
Kalhana, placed the heroes of the Bharata war 653 years 
after the beginning of the Kali-yuga and 2526 years before 
the Saka era, i.e, in B.C. 2449. This last date 
is as much open to doubt as the one adopted by Aryabhata 
and Ravikirti. The literature that embodies the Vriddha- 
Garga tradition cannot claim any higher antiquity or 
reliability than the composition of the great astronomer 
of Kusumapura. The chronology to which it gives 


1 Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 11. iz. 

1 JRAS., 1911, pp- 479 f.. 675 H. 

2 Asan Maghāsu munayah šdsati prithvim Yudhishthire nrīpatau 
shad.dvika-paūcha-dviyutaļi $akakālastasya rājūašcha. Brih. S.. XIII. 3. €! 


Rajatarangini, 1. 48-56. 
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preference is not accepted by the Aihole inscription of 
Ravikirti. A noted writer, who accepts the dating of 
Vriddha-Garga and Varaha, cites only two late cases 
(op. cit. p. 401) to prove its currency in India, viz., the 
commentary on the Bhágavatüàmrita and certain modern 
Almanacs. His attempts to support this tradition by 
astronomical calculation based on certain Mahabharata 
passages are beset with difficulties. For one thing there is 
a good deal of uncertainty regarding the starting point of 
what he calls the "Puranic" or "epic" Kaliyuga. He says 
(p. 399) "most likely the Mahābhārata Kaliyuga truly began 
from the year 2454 B.C. The year of the Bhārata battle 
according to his finding is however 2449 B.C. In other 
words the battle was fought five years after the epic 
Kaliyuga had already begun. But he himself points out 
(p- $93) that the battle was fought, according to the 
Mahābhārata, when it was the junction of (antara, really 
interval between) Kali and Dvāpara, and $6 years before 
the year of Krishna's expiry (p. 399) which was the true 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Thus the dates assigned to 
the beginning of Kali do not agree. ‘These discrepancies 
demonstrate the unstable character of the ground on 
which the chronological edifice is sought to be built. 
It may be remembered in this connection that Kalhana, 
who places Gonarda I of Kashmir and the Bharata War 
in 2449-8 B.C. fixes a date for Asoka much earlier than 
Gonarda III (1182 B.C.). This result is opposed to all 
genuine historical evidence and proves the unreliable 
character of the scheme of chronology which has for its 
basis a belief in 2449 B.C. as the date of the Bharata 
War. Some writers’ try to reconcile the conflicting view 
presented by the schools of Aryabhata and Vriddha-Garga 
by suggesting that the Saka-kala, of Varahamihira is really 
Šākya-kāla, i.e., the era of the Buddha's Nirvana. This 


! Mr. P. C. Sen Gupta, Bhārata Battle Traditions, JRASB. IV, 1938, No. s 
(Sept. 1939, PP- 395-413). 
3 IHQ, 1932, 85; Mod. Revu., June, 1931, 650 ff. 
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conjecture is not only opposed to the evidence of Kalhana, 
but is flatly contradicted by Bhattotpala who explains 
Saka-kala of the Brihat Samhita passage as Saka-nripa- 
kala, era of the Saka king. Varahamihira himself knew 
of no Saka-kala apart from the Sakendrakàála or Saka- 
bhūpa-kāla, i.e., the era of the Saka king.’ 

A third tradition is recorded by the compilers of the 
Purāņas. “There is a remarkable verse, found with variants 
in the historical Puranas, which places the birth of 
Parikshit 1050 (or 1015, 1115, 1500 etc, according to some 
manuscripts), years before Mahapadma, the first Nanda 
king of Magadha: 

Mahāpadm-ābhishekāt tu 
yāvajjanma Parikshitah 
evam varshasahasram tu 
jrneyam parichasaduttaram. 

If the reading Panchasaduttaram be correct, the verse 
would seem to point to a date in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century B.C. for the birth of Parikshit. It is, 
however, doubtful if even this tradition can be regarded as 
of great value. In the first place the divergent readings in 
the different Mss. take away from the value of the 
chronological datum. Secondly, the Purāņas themselves 
in giving details about the dynasties that are supposed 
to have intervened between the Bharata war and the 
coronation of Mahapadma mention totals of reigns which 
when added together neither present a unanimous tradi- 


i The Brihat-Samhità by Varāhamihira with the commentary of Bhattot- 
pala, edited by Sudhākara Dvivedi, p. 281. 

2 Brihat Sarhhitā, VIII, 20-21. 

š Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 58. From the account ol Pargitei 
it appears that the reading Paūcha-datoitaram, finds no support in the Vayu 
and Brahmānda texts. The variant Satam parichadaífottaram occurs only in 
some Bhāgavata Mss. ‘Pafichadas-ottaram’ is however unknown to the Matsya 
One Maisya Ms. has ‘Sato (rayam,' The reading generally accepted by the 
scribes seems to have been Paūichāšad-uttaram. The biggest figure (1500) is 
probably obtained by the wrong inclusion within the Magadhan list of tlh 
Pradyotas of Avanti and taking the period of Bārhadratha rule to cover 1000 
instead of 723 years. 1000 (for the Bürhadrathas) + i52 (for the Pradyotas; 
+ 360 (for the SaisunSgas) = 1519 years. 
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tion nor correspond to the figure 1050, which alone finds 
general acceptance in the Matsya, the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda manuscripts. ‘The discrepancies may no doubt 
be partially explained by the well-known fact that the 
Puranic chroniclers often represent contemporaneous lines 
e.g. the Pradyotas and the Bimbisarids, as following one 
another in regular succession. But there is another point 
which deserves notice in this connection. The same passage 
which says that “from Mahāpadma's inauguration to the 
birth of Parikshit, this interval is indeed 1050 years,” adds 
that “the interval which elapsed from the last Andhra 
king Pulomāvi to Mahapadma was 836 years.” As most 
of the Puranas agree in assigning a period of ioo years 
to Mahapadma and his sons who were followed imme- 
diately by Chandragupta Maurya, the interval between 
Chandragupta and Pulomāvi, according to the Purāņic 
chronology, will be 836—100—736 years. Now as 
Chandragupta could not have ascended the throne before 
326 B.C., Pulomavi, according to the calculation of the 
Puranas, cannot be placed earlier than 410 A.D. But 
this date can hardly be reconciled with what we know 
about the history of the Deccan in the first half of the 
hfth century A.D. Contemporary records show that the 
territory that had acknowledged the sway of Pulomāvi 
and his ancestors was at that time under the Vakatakas 
and other dynasties that rose on the ruins of the so-called 
“Andhra,” or Satavahana empire. This emphasizes the 
need of caution in utilizing the chronological data of the 
Puranas.’ 

An attempt has been made in recent times to 
support the Puranic date for Parikshit and the Bharata 
War which is taken to correspond to c. 1400 B.C., by calcu- 
lations based on the Fariía lists of teachers and pupils 


1 Sec also Raychaudhuri. The Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, second 
edition, pp. 63ff. 

? Dr. Altekar, Presidential Address to the Archaic Section of the Indian 
History Congress, Proceedings of the Third Session, 1939, pp. 68-77. 
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preserved in the Vedic literature. The importance of 
these lists was emphasized in these very pages as early 
as 1923. But the data they yield have been made to 
square with the chronological scheme adumbrated in 
some of the Puranic Mss with the help of a number 
of assumptions for which no cogent proofs have been 
adduced. It has, for instance, been taken for granted 
that the Varša list given at the end of the Brihadāraņyaka 
Upanishad is virtually contemporaneous with those found 
in the Varsa Brāhmaņa and the Jaiminiya Upanishad 
Brāhmaņa, and that all the lists “must be" dated "not 
later than c. 550 B.C." (op. cit. p. 70). A few pages further 
on (p. 77) the date of the Variisa Brahmana is stated to be 
"c. 550 B.C." (the words "not later than” being omitted). 
The mere fact that the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad and 
other works of the ruti literature are generally regarded 
as Pre-Buddhist cannot be taken to prove that the entire 
lists of teachers and pupils appended to or inserted in all 
of them can claim equal antiquity. Scholars in assigning 
the period before 500 B.C. to the Vedic literature 
expressly exclude “‘its latest excrescences." Pāņini* draws 
a distinction between Vedic works which, to him, are 
Puranaprokta and those that he does not obviously regard 
as equally old. The date “c. 550 B.C." has even less justif- 
cation than the vague words “not later than c. 550 BG. 

It has been stated further that the period separating 
the priests of Janamejaya from c. 550 B.C. is 8oo years. 
This figure is obtained by accepting the round numbce: 
40 for the intervening generations and assigning to each 
generation in the gurušishya parampara a period of 20 
years. The probative value of this mode of calculation 
is impaired by the fact that the actual number of teachers 
of the period given in the Brihadāraņyaka Upanishad is 
45 and not 40 (p. 70), and the true average length of a 
spiritual generation is, according to Jaina and Buddhis 


| Winternitz, d History of Indian Literature, p 
? IV. 3. 105. 
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evidence, about 30 and not 20 years, Moreover, it should 
not be forgotten that if the lists which form the basis 
of calculation are really to be dated ‘not later than c. 550 
B.C.,’ c. 1350 B.C. (550+ 800) can only be regarded as 
a terminus ad quem. The terminus a quo still remains 
to be determined. The uncertainty regarding the date 
of the particular Varīša lists, on which the whole chro- 
nological theory rests, lays even the lower limit open to 
objection. 

Tradition recorded in the Kathā-sarit-sāgara points 
to a date for the Parikshitas which is much later than that 
assigned to them by Purāņic chroniclers and astronomers 
of the Gupta Age” It refers to Udayana, king of Kausambi 
(c. 500 B.C.), as fifth in lineal succession from Parikshit. 
The evidence is late but the text professes to embody tradi- 
tion that goes back to Gunadhya who is known to Bana 
(c. 600 A.D.) and is assigned to the Satavahana period. 

A comparatively late date, albeit not the date suggested 
by the Kathā-sarit-sāgara, can also be inferred from certain 
passages in the later Vedic texts. We shall show in the 
next section that Parikshit's son and successor Janamejaya 
was separated by five or six generations of teachers from the 
time of Janaka of the Upanishads and his contemporary 
Uddalaka Āruņi. At the end of the Kaushitaki or 
Sankhayana Aranyaka’ we find a vamáía or list of the 
teachers by whom the knowledge contained in that 
Aranyaka is supposed to have been handed down. The 
opening words of this list run thus: — 

"Om ! Now follows the vamsa. Adoration to the 
Brahman ! Adoration to the teachers ! We have learnt this 
text from Guņākhya Šānkhāyana, Guņākhya Šānkhāyana 
from Kahola Kaushītaki, Kahola  Kaushitaki from 
Uddālaka Aruni 


| Jacobi, Pariishtaparvan, snd ed. xviii; Rhys Davids, Buddhist, Suitas 
Introduction, xlvii. 

! Kathd-sarit-sdgara, IX. 6-7 tf, Penrer, I. 95. 

3 Adhdya 15. 

65.B.E., Vol. XXIX, p. 4. 
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The passage quoted above makes it clear that 
Guņākhya Sañkhayana was separated by two generations 
from the time of Uddālaka who was separated by five or 
six generations from the time of Janamejaya. Guņākhya, 
therefore, lived seven or eight generations after Parikshit. 
He could not have flourished much later than Āšvalāyana 
because the latter, or preferably his pupil, honours his 
guru Kahola.' It is to be noted that we have no personal 
name prefixed to A$valayana as we have in the case of 
Sankhayana. This probably suggests that Vedic tradition 
knew only of one great teacher named Āšvalāyana. It is 
significant that both in Vedic and Buddhist literature 
this famous scholar is associated with one and the same 
locality, viz., Kosala, modern Oudh. The Prasna Upan:- 
Shad tells us that A$valayana was a Kausalya, t.e., an 
inhabitant of Kosala, and a contemporary of Kabandhi 
Katyayana. These facts enable us to identify him with 
Assalayana of Sāvatthi (a city in Kosala) mentioned 
in the Majjhima Nikàya' as a famous Vedic scholar,’ and a 
contemporary of Gotama Buddha and, hence, of Kakuda' 
or Pakudha Kachchāyana. The reference to Gotama s 
contemporary as a master of ke(ubha, t.e., kalpa or ritual, 
makes it exceedingly probable that he is to be identified 
with the famous Ašvalayana of the Grifya Sūtras. Con- 
sequently the latter must have lived in the sixth century 
B.C. Guņākhya Sankhayana, whose teacher Kahola is 
honoured by the famous Grihyasūtra-kāra, cannot bc 
placed later than that century. That the upper limit 
of Guņākhya's date is not far removed from the lower 
one is suggested in the first place by the reference in his 
Aranyaka to Paushkarsādi, Lauhitya and a teacher who 
is styled Magadhavāsī. The first two figure, in the 


i divaldyana Grihya Sütra, NI. 4. 4. 

* II. 347, et seq. 

? '""Tíinnari 

4 As to the equation kabandhi = kakuda, sec IHO. 1932. 603 ff. Kabancdha 
in the Atharva Veda, X. 2.4 means froni and fru (hips and thighs. According 
to Amara Aakudmati has substantially the same meaning. 
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Ambattha and Lohichcha suttas, among the contemporaries 
of the Buddha. The attitude of respect towards a 
Magadhan teacher in the Aranyaka points to an age later 
than that reflected in the Srauta Sūtras which mention 
Brahmanas hailing from the locality in question in a 
depreciatory tone as Brahmabandhu Māgadha-dešiya. 
Goldstücker points out? that Panini used the word 
Aranyaka only in the sense of ‘a man living in the 
forest’. It is Katyayana (c. fourth century B.C.) who 
vouchsafes in a Varitika the information that the same 
expression is also used in the sense of treatises ‘read in 
the forest’. The silence of Panini in regard to this 
additional meaning of the term, when contrasted with the 
clear statement of the later grammarian, leaves little room 
for doubt that dranyaka in the sense of a forest-treatise 
was well-known to writers traditionally assigned to the 
fourth century B.C., but not to Panini. It may be recalled 
in this connection that, unlike Kātyāyana again, Panini 
does not include the works of Yajnavalkya, a contemporary 
of Kahola, the teacher of Gunakhya, among the older 
(Purāņa-prokta) Brahmanas? Svetaketu, another con- 
temporary of Kahola, teacher of Guņākhya, is mentioned 
in the Dharmasiitra of Apastamba' as an avara or modern 
authority. The reference to Yavandni in the sütras of 
Panini and the tradition recorded in the Kavya-Mimamsa* 
that he made his mark in the city of Pataliputra (founded, 
as we know, after the death of the Buddha, c. 486 B.C., 
in the reign of Udayin), clearly suggest that he could 
not have flourished before the sage of the Sakyas. Pro- 


i Pedic Index, II. 116. Isolated references to Paushkarasādi and others may 
not be of much value, What we have to consider is the cumulative effect of 
the references in the Sánkhüyana Āraņyaka combined with the testimony of 
Panini and Apastamba. 

2 Panini, His Place in Sanskrit Literature, 1914, 99. 

"IV. y. 105 with commentary quoted on page 106n of Goldstücker's 
Panini, Yajfiavalkyaidayo hi na chirakālā ityākhyānēshu vārtā. 

* Dharmasütra, 1. z, 5, 4-6. 

SIV. L. 49. 


5 P. 55. 
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found as his knowledge is in regard to Vedic literature, 
Panini is unaware of the existence of Āraņyakas as a 
class of forest-treatises. lt is, therefore, not unreasonable 
to conclude that he could not have been considerably 
posterior to the great masters of the Āraņyakas among 
whom Guņākhya Sankhayana holds an honoured place. 
In other words, the upper limit of the date of this teacher 
almost coincides with the lower. With a date for him in 
the sixth century B.C. all the evidence accommodates 
itself. 

We are now left with the task of attempting to measure 
the distance between Gunakhya and Parikshit. Professor 
Rhys Davids in his Buddhist Suttas assigns 150 years to 
the five Theras from Upali to Mahinda. Jacobi, too, 
informs us that the average length of a patriarchate may 
be estimated at about 30 years. We may, therefore, 
assign 240 or 270 years to the eight or nine generations 
from Parikshit to Gunakhya Sankhayana, and place the 
former in the ninth century B.C. 

Parikshit was succeeded on the Kuru throne by his 
eldest son Janamejaya The Mahābhārata refers to a 
great snake-sacrifice performed by this king. In this con- 
nection it is stated that the king conquered Taxila. It is 
clear from the Pañchavirhśa Brahmana’ and the Baudhāyana 
Srauta Sūtra that the epic account of the Kuru kings 
Sarpa-satra cannot be regarded as having any historical 
basis. There is hardly any doubt that the Satra mentioned 
in the Vedic texts is the prototype of the famous sacrifice 
described in the epic. The story seems to have undergone 
three stages of development. The original tale is con- 
cerned with a mythical rite performed by the serpents one 
of whom was named Janamejaya, who served as an 
Adhvaryu (priest). “Through this rite the serpents van- 


| Mbh., 1. 3. 20. For early references to Taxila, sce also Panini, IV. 3. 95. 
Vinaya Texts, Pt. II, p. 174: Malalasekera, Dictionary, I, p. 982. 

a XXV. 15; Medic Index, I. p. 274. 

3 Vol. II. p. 298: XVII. 18. 
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guished death.” The next stage is reached in the 
Baudhāyana Srauta Sūtra. Janamejaya appears among the 
kings and princes of the serpents assembled for sacrifice in 
human shape at Khāņdavaprastha (in the Kuru country) 
with the object of obtaining poison. In the epic the per- 
former of the sacrifice is identified with the Kuru king; 
and the object of the sacrifice is not the acquisition of 
immortality for the serpents, or of poison, but the extinction 
. Of these reptiles. It is impossible to find in the doings 
of these venomous creatures a reference to an historic 
strife.’ 

The conquest of Taxila by the Kuru king may, 
however, be an historical fact, because King Janamejaya 
is represented as a great conqueror in the Brāhmaņas. 
Thus the Aitareya Brühmana says:* "Janamejayah Pāri- 
kshitah Samantam sarvatah prithiviri jayan pariyayasvena 
cha medhyeneje, tadeshā yajiia-gatha giyate : 

Asandivati dhanyadam rukminam karitasrajam 

asvam babandha sārangari” devebhyo Janamejaya iti” 

“Janamejaya Parikshita went round the earth com- 
pletely, conquering on every side, and offered the horse 
in sacrifice.” Regarding this a sacrificial verse is sung: 

“In Asandivat Janamejaya bound for the gods a black- 
spotted grain-eating horse, adorned with a golden ornament 
and with yellow garlands." 

In another passage of the Aitareya Brahmana’® it is 
stated that Janamejaya aspired to be a "Sarvabhūmi", i.e., 
a universal sovereign : 

"Evamwidam hi vai mamevamvido yājayanti tasmād 
aham jayamyabhitvartm senām jayāmyabhītvaryā senayā 


| Pafichavirhia Brāhmaņa, translated by Dr. W. Caland, p. 64:35; of 
Winternitz, JBBrRAS., 1926, 74. I; Pargiter, ATHT, p. 285, observes that "ihe 
Nagas killed Parikshit TI, but his son Janamejaya HI defeated them and peace 
was madel” 

? VIII. 21. 

3 Variant —abadhnüdatvar sāratgam—š$at, Hr, xiii. 5. 4. 1-4, 

‘Keith, Rig-Veda Brāhmaņas, 336; Eggeling, Sat. Br. V, p. «96. 

* VIII. 14. 
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na ma divyā na manushya ishava richhantyeshyami sarva- 
māyuh sarvabhūmir bhavishyāmīti.” 

(Janamejaya Pārikshita used to say) “Those who know 
thus sacrifice for me who know thus ; therefore 1 conguer 
the assailing host, I conquer with an assailing host. Me 
neither the arrows of heaven nor of men reach. I shall 
live all my life, I shall become lord of all the earth.” 

The possession of Taxila in the extreme north-west 
implies control over Madra or the central Panjab, the 
homeland of Janamejaya’s mother Mādravatī” In this 
connection it may be remembered that the western frontier 
of the Kuru country once extended as far as the Parinah 
or Parenos, a tributary of the Indus. Princes of the Paurava 
race ruled in the territory lying between the Jhelam and 
the Ravi down to the time of Alexander, while Ptolemy, 
the geographer, expressly mentions the Pandus as the rulers 
of Sakala (Sialkot) in the heart of this extensive region. 

It was presumably after his victorious campaigns that 
Janamejaya was consecrated with the Punar-abhisheka and 
the Aindra mahābhisheka, performed two horse-sacrifices 
and had a dispute with Vaišampāyana and the Brāhmaņas. 
The Matsya version, which is considered by Pargiter 
to be the oldest, says the king made a successful stand 
against them for some time, but afterwards gave in and, 
making his son king, departed to the forest ; but the Vayu 
version says he perished and the Brahmanas made his son 
king. The broad facts of the Puranic narrative are con- 
firmed by the evidence of the Brahmanas. The Satapatha 
Brahmana refers to one of the horse-sacrifices, and says that 
the priest who performed the rite for him was Indrota 
Daivāpi Saunaka. The Aitareya Brāhmaņa mentions the 
other sacrifice and names Tura Kavasheya as his priest. 
It also contains a tale stating that at one sacrifice of his he 
did not employ the Kašyapas, but the Bhūtavīras. There- 
upon a family of the Kasyapas called Asita-mriga forcibly 


i The Bhāgavata Purana (1. xvi. 2) mentions Irivati, daughter of U rara 4 
the mother of Janamejaya and his brothers, 
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took away the conduct of the offering from the Bhūtavīras. 
We have here probably the germ of the Purāņic stories 
about Janamejaya's dispute with the Brāhmaņas. Vaisam- 
payana, who headed the opponents of Janamejaya, un- 
doubtedly belonged to the Kašyapa clan. An allusion to 
the famous quarrel occurs also in the Kaufiliya Arthašāstra 
(kopaj-Janamejayo Brahmaneshu vikrantah). 

The Gopatha Brahmana narrates an anecdote of Jana- 
mejaya and two ganders, pointing out the importance of 
Brahmacharya, and the time which should be devoted to 
it. The story is obviously mythical but it shows that 
Janamejaya was already looked upon as a legendary hero 
in the time of the Gopatha Brahmana.’ 

Janamejaya's capital, according to a sacrificial song 
(yajria-gatha) quoted above, was Asandivat to which refer- 
ence has already been made. The Satapatha Brahmana 
affords an interesting glimpse of life in the royal palace or 
sacrificial hall: 

Samānāntsadam ukshanti hayan kashthabhrito yatha 

pūrņān parisrutah kumbhān Janamejayasadana' iti 

"Even as they constantly sprinkle the equal prize- 
winning steeds so (they pour out) the cups full of fiery 
liquor in the palace (or sacrihcial hall) of Janamejaya.”* 
"Curds, stirred drink or liquor" were favourite beverages 
of the Kurus already in the days of Parikshit. 

If the Mahabharata is to be believed, Janamejaya some- 
times held his court at Taxila, and it was at Taxila that 
Vaišampāyana is said to have related to him the story of 
the great conflict between the Kurus and the Pandus’ who 
had for their allies several peoples including the Srinjayas. 
No direct independent proof of this war is forthcoming, 


t Gopatha Brāhraņa, ed. by R. L. Mitra and Harachandra Vidyābhūshana, 
pp. 25 ff (I. 2. 5). In connection with the legend referred to above we hear 
of a sage named Dantībala Dhaumra who is identified by some writers with 
Dantālā Dhaumya of the Jaiminiya Brāhmaņa. The conjecture lacks proof. In 
the Baudhāyana Srauta Sūtra, Vol. IH, p. 449. "Dhumras, Dhumriyanas and 
Dhaumyas'" find separate mention as distinct members of the Katyapa group. 

3 Sat. Br. XL. 5. 5, 19. Eggeling, V. 95. 

3 Mbh., XVIII. g. 94. 
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but allusions to the hostility of Kurus and Srinjayas, 
which forms an important feature of the epic ballads, are 
met with in the Satapatha Brahmana! | Moreover Hopkins 
invites attention to a gāthā in the Chhāndogya Upanishad’ 
which alludes to the mare which saves the Kurus: — 
Yato yata àvartate tat tad gachchhati manavah 
S ko ve sx ES VEA VIA Kurtin a$vabhirakshati. 

The verse cannot fail to recall the disaster (Kurūņām 
vaišasam) referred to in the Mahābhārata” 

It may be asserted that the Pāņdus are a body of 
strangers unknown to the Vedic texts, and that, therefore, 
the story of their feuds with the Kurus must be post-Vedic. 
But such a conclusion would be wrong because, firstly, an 
argumentum ex silentio is seldom conclusive, and, secondly, 
the Pāņdus are, according to Indian tradition, not a body 
of strangers but in fact scions of the Kurus. Hopkins 
indeed says that they were an unknown folk connected 
with the wild tribes located north of the Ganges.“ But 
Patañjali calls Bhima, Nakula and Sahadeva Kurus. 
Hindu tradition is unanimous in representing the 
Pandavas as an offshoot of the Kuru race just as the Kurus 
themselves were an offshoot of the Bharatas. The very 
name of the Great Epic betrays the Bharata (Kuru) connec- 
tion of the principal heroes and combatants. The testi- 
mony of Buddhist literature points to the same conclusion. 
In the Dasa-Brahmana Jataka’ a king “of the stock of 
Yuddhitthila” reigning “in the kingdom of Kuru and the 
city called Indapatta" is distinctly called "Koravya," t.e. 
Kauravya—-belonging to the Kuru race. The polyandrous 


i The battle of Kurukshetra is very often described a fight between the 
Kurus and the Srifjayas (Mbh., VI. 45. 2; 60. 29; 72. 15: 73. 41; VII, 20. 41; 
149. 40, VIII. 47. 23; 57. 12: 59. 1: 93. 1). The unfriendly feeling between 
these two peoples is distinctly alluded to in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa XII. 9. $. 

Vff., Vedic Index, Il, p. 63). 

2IV. 17. 9-10. The Great Epic of India, p. 385. 

5 Mbh., IX. $5. 20. 

t The Religions of India, p. 388. 

STV. s. 4. 

* Ind. Ant., I, p. $50. 

* Jütaka No. 495. 
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marriage of the Pandavas does not necessarily indicate 
that they are of non-Kuru origin. The system of Niyoga 
prevalent among the Kurus of the Madhya-desa was not 
far removed from fraternal polyandry,’ while the law 
(Dharma) of marriage honoured by the Northern Kurus 
was admittedly lax. 

Already in the time of Āšvalāyana's Grihya Sūtra’ 
Vaisampayana was known as Mahābhāratāchārya. He is 
also mentioned in the Taittiriya Aranyakat and the 
Ashtādhyāyi of Panini Whether the traditional reciter 
of the original Mahabharata was actually a contemporary 
of Janamejaya or not, cannot be ascertained at the present 
moment. But 1 have found nothing in the Vedic litera- 
ture itself which goes against the epic tradition. The 
early Vedic texts no doubt make no reference to the 
Mahabharata, but they mention ftihāsas* It is well- 
known that the story supposed to have been recited by 
Vaišampāyana to Janamejaya was at first called an Jtihdsa 
and was named faya' or song of victory, i.e., victory of the 
Pandus, the ancestors of the king: 

Muchyate sarvapapebhyo Rāhuņā Chandramā yathā 

Jayo nametihaso’ yam Srotavyo vijigīshuņā” 

"By listening to this story one escapes from all kinds 
of sin, like the Moon from Rahu. This /tihdsa (story, 


'See also my ** Political History,” PP. 05, 66; Journal of Ute Department 
af Letters (Calcutta. University), Vol. IX; and the Early History of the Vaish- 
nava Sect, second edition, pp. 43:45. Abo Mbh.. L 103, 9:10; 105. 37-38; Win- 
ternite in JRAS, 1897. 755 K: Apastamba ii. 27. 3; Brihaspati, xxvii. It is to be 
noted that in spite of the alleged family custom in the Pāņdu line no other 
wife except Draupadi was shared by the Pāņdāva brothers, and their children 
had no common wife, In the epic "Kuru" and 'Pāņdu" no doubt often find 
separate mention, In a similar way historians distinguish between the related 
houses of “Plantagenet,” ‘York’ and ‘Lancaster’; “Capet,” 'Valois, ‘Bourbon’ 
and ‘Orleans’; 'Chaulukya' and "Vaghela.” 

3 Mbh., I. 122. 7. 

32 lll. 4. 

* I1. 7. 5. 

$ IV. 3. 104. 

s A. V., XV. 6. 11-12. 

z Cf. V. V. Vaidya, Mahābhārata: A Criticism, p. 2; and 5. Levi in Bland. 
Com. Vol., pp. 99 s99- 

* Mbh., Ādi, 62, zo; Cf. Udyoga, 136, 18. 


- 
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legend) is named Jaya (Victory); it should be listened to 
by those that desire victory." 

Janamejaya’s brothers.  Bhimasena, Ugrasena and 
Srutasena, appear in the Satapatha Brahmana' and the 
Sdnkhayana Srauta Sūtra* as performers of the horse- 
sacrifice.” At the time of the Brihad-adranyaka Upanishad 
their life and end excited popular curiosity and were 
discussed with avidity in learned circles. It is clear that 
the sun of the Parikshitas had set before the time of the 
Upanishad,* and it is also clear that they had been guilty 
of some sinful deeds which they had atoned for by their 
horse-sacrifice. The Satapatha Brāhmaņa quotes a gāthā 
which says: — 

Pārikshitā yajamana ašvamedhaih paro varam 

ajahuh karmapapakam punyah punyena karmaņā. 

The righteous Parikshitas, performing horse-sacrifices, 
by their righteous work did away with sinful work one 
after another.” 

It may be presumed that the breach with the ‘lords 
spiritual’ of those days was healed in this way and for 
the time being priests and princes in the Kuru country 
lived in harmony. The Puranas state that Janamejaya 
was succeeded by Satanika Satanika’s son and successor 
was Ašvamedha-datta. From Ašvamedha-datta was born 
dhisima-krAishna famed in the Vayu and Matsya Puranas. 
Adhisīma-krishņa's son was Nichakshu. During Nichak- 
shu's reign the city of Hastinapura is said to have been 


1 XHI. 5. 4. 3- 

3? XVI. 9. 7- 

3 Did these three brothers take part in the sacrifices of Janamejaya? Such 
a participation is clearly suggested by Mbh. I. 3. 1. | 

t The question “Whither have the Pārikshitas gone?" docs not imply thei 
extinction; Pargiter himself points out that the answer ''Thither where 
Asvamedha sacrificers go'* suggests the opposite because such sacrifices procured 
great blessings. AIHT., 114. The Ramayana, too, includes Janamejaya 
(TI. 64. 42) in a list of kings who attained to a glorious destiny. 

s Gat. Br., XIII. 5. 4. 3. Cf. Mbh. XII. 752, 98. The sinful deeds of which 
the eldest of the Párikshitas was guilty according to the epic, were Brahma 
hatyā and bhrūņahatyā (ibid., 150 Verses 4 and g). Cf. also Sat. Br., XIN 


5. 4. I. 
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carried away by the Ganges, and the king is said to 
have transferred his residence to Kausambi, or Kosam near 
Allahabad.’ 

The Vedic texts do not refer in clear terms to any of 
these successors of Janamejaya or to the city of Hāština- 
pura which figures as the principal metropolis of the Kurus 
in the epic and the Puranas. The antiquity of the city is, 
however, clearly proved by the evidence of Panini.* As 
to the princes the Rig-Veda no doubt mentions a (Bharata) 
king named As$vamedha,* but there is nothing to show that 
he is identical with Ašvamedha-datta. A Satanika Satrajita 
is mentioned in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa and the Satapatha 
Brahmana as a powerful king who defeated Dhritarashtra 
a prince of Kasi, and took away his sacrificial horse. He, 
too, was probably a Bharata,‘ but the patronymic Satrajita 
probably indicates that he was different from Šatānīka, the 
son of Janamejaya. The Panchavimsa Brākmaņa, the 
Jaiminiya Upanishad Brāhmaņa and the Chhandogya 
Upanishad mention a Kuru king named Abhipratarin 
Kakshaseni, who was a contemporary of Girikshit Auchcha- 
manyava, Saunaka Kapeya and Driti Aindrota. As Driti 
was the son and pupil of Indrota Daivapa (Daivapi) 
Saunaka, the priest of Janamejaya, Abhipratarin, son of 
Kakshasena, appears to have been one of the immediate 
successors of the great king. We have already seen that 
Kakshasena appears in the Mahābhārata" as the name of a 
brother of Janamejaya. Abhipratārin was thus Janame- 


i Gangayāpahrite tasmin nagare Nāgasāhvaye 

tyaktvā Nichakshur nagararh Kausambydrh sa nivatsyati. 

When the city of Nāgasāhvaya (Hāstinapura) is carried away by the Ganges, 
Nichakshu will abandon it and will dwell in KaufAmbl, 

Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 5. 

That Hastinapura stood on the Ganges is clear from the Rāmāyaņa (Il. 68. 
13), the Mahābhārata (I, 128), and the Mahābhāshya (anugahgarm Hāstina- 
puram). 

* VI. a, 101. 

1 V. 27. 4-6. 

‘Sat. Br. XIII, 5. 4. 19:23. 

* Varhía Brühmana; Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. #7, $73. 

“I. 04. 54- | 
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jaya's nephew. The Aitareya Brahmana and the Sankha- 
yana Srauta Sūtra' refer to a prince named Vriddhadyumna 
Abhipratarina, apparently the son of Abhipratarin. ‘The 
Aitareya Brahmana* possibly mentions his son Rathagritsa 
and priest Suchivriksha Gaupalayana” The Sankhayana 
Srauta Sütra* informs us that Vriddhadyumna erred in a 
sacrifice, when a Brahmana uttered a curse that the result 
would be the expulsion of the Kurus from Kuru-kshetra, 
an event which actually came to pass. 

Sacrifices threatened to have serious repercussions 
on the fortunes of the royal family even in the days of 
Janamejaya. The performance of ritual in the approved 
form by proper persons seems to have excited as much 
interest in the Kuru country as philosophical discussions 
did at the court of Videha. Even in the fourth century 
B.C. the great Chandragupta Maurya had to attend to 
sacrifices in the midst of his pressing duties relating to 
war and judicial administration. A sacrificial error was 
not a trivial matter, especially in the ancient realm of the 
Kurus, which was the citadel of Brahmanic ritualism. To 
religious indiscretions were soon added natural calamities 
and the effect on the people was disastrous. Mention has 
already been made of the Purāņic tradition about the 
destruction of Hāstinapura by the erosive action of the 
Ganges. The Chhāndogya Upanishad refers to the devasta- 
tion of the crops in the Kuru country by Matachi (hail- 
stones or locusts) and the enforced migration of the family 
of Ushasti Chākrāyaņa, who repaired to the village Of an 
unnamed noble or wealthy man, next to a neighbourly 
prince and ultimately to the court of Janaka of Videha ° 


1 XV. 16. 10-1%. 

2 Trivedi's translation, pp. $22-23. 

3 Gaupālāyana also held the important post of the Sthapati of the Kurus 
(Baudh. $r. Sūtra, XX. 25; Vedic Index, 1. 128). His relationship with Suchi 
vriksha is however, not known. 

t XV. 16 10-13. = 

ë Chhdndogya, 1. 10. 1; Brihad. Upanishad, Ul, 4. For earlier vicissitudes, 
see Rigveda, X. 98 (drought in the time of Simtanu); Mbh. I. 94 (story ul 
Samivarana). The Chhündogya Upanishad says: matachihateshu Kurushu dtikyā 
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The Paūchavimša Brahmana' affords a clue to the 
royal seat of the ‘Abhipratarina’ branch of the Kuru family 
whose reign witnessed the beginning of those incidents that 
spelled disaster to the Kurus. We are told that Driti, 
apparently the priest of king Abhipratārin, son of Kaksha- 
sena, completed a sacrifice in Khāņģava* The same 
Brahmana* refers to the Abhipratarinas as the “mightiest 
of all their relations." The passage is significant. It 
suggests that the great Janamejaya was no more in the land 
of the living in the days of Vbhipratarin and his descend- 
ants, and that the line represented by the latter far out- 
shone the other branches of the Kuru royal family. The 
existence of distinct offshoots of the line is clearly implied 
by tradition. One of them held sway in Hastinapura and 
later on moved to Kaušāmbī. This is the branch men- 
tioned in the Puranas. Another line reigned in Ishukara.' 
The third and the ‘mightiest’ branch is, as we have seen, 
connected with Khandava, the far-famed region where the 
great epic locates the stately city of Indraprastha. ‘Lhe 
famous capital which stood close to the site of modern 
Delhi finds prominent mention in the Jātakas as the seat 
of a line of kings claiming to belong to the “Yuddhitthila 
gotra" (Yudhishthira's gotra or clan). 

The prosperity of the Ābhipratāriņas was short-lived. 
Great calamities befell the Kurus and the disintegration 
of the kingdom went on apace.” Large sections of the 
sahajāyayā Ushastir ha Chākrāyaņa ibliya-grame pradrāņaka uvāsu. “Whei 
Kuruland was devastated by hailstones or locusts, Ushasti Chakrayana repaired 
with his virgin wife to a magnate’s village and there lived in great distress. 
The plight of the Brahmana and his wife offers a sad contrast to the condition 
of the Kauravya and his lady who 'tihrove merrily in the realm of Parikshit.” 
Commentators took mafachi to mean ‘thunderbolt’, ‘bailstone’ or ‘a kind of 
«mall red bird’ or “locust. The last meaning accords with the evidence of the 
Devibhagavatam, X, 13. 110. mafachi-yfithavat teshārh samudayāstu nirgatàh. 
The Kanarese word midiche has the same sense (Kittel's Dictionary; Jacob, 
Scraps from Shaddariana, JRAS, 1911, 510; Vedic Index, VI, 119; Bhand, Carn. 
Lec., 1918, 26-27; Bagchi, IHO, 1933. 253). 

|! XXV. s. 6. 3 XIV. 1. 12, 
3 II. g. 4, Caland's. cd., p. 27. ‘SBE, xlv. fiz. 


$ CE. Jaiminiya Brühmana, I. 156; JAOS, 26. 61. "When Abhiprata. 
rana was lying used up with old age his sons divided the inheritance and made 


a great noise about it. 
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people, including Brāhmaņas and princes, were apparently 
forced to leave the country, and to migratē to the eastern 
part of India. The transference of the royal seat of one 
branch of the Kuru or Bharata dynasty to Kaušāmbī is 
confirmed by the evidence of some of the plays attributed 
to Bhāsa. Udayana, king of Kaušāmbī, is described 
in the Svapnavāsava-datta as a scion of the Bharata or 
Bharata family’ : — 

Bhāratānāri kule jāto vinito jūānavāūchhuchih 

tan nārhasi balāddharturi rājadharmasya desikah 

‘Thou art born in the family of the Bharatas. Thou 
art self-controlled, enlightened and pure. To stop her 
by force is unworthy of thee, who shouldst be the model 
of kingly duty.” 
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Parikshit 
| x | | | A 
Janamejaya Kakshzsena Ugrasena — S'rutasena Bhimasena Others 
| | possibly identi- 
S'atanika Abhipratārin cal with the an- 
cestor of epic 
As ‘vamedhadatta Vriddhadyumna heroes acc. to 
one tradition, 
Adhisima-krishna Rathagritsa Mbh,95 i. 42 ff. 


| 
Nichakshu 


Kings of Kausāmbī Kings of Khāndava (Indapatta) ? 
(Puranic tradition) 


i kd. Gaņapati $āstrī, p. 140, Trans. V. S. Sukthankar, p. 79. Cf. Pratipria- 
Yaugandhardyana, "*Fedākshara-samavāya- ģravishto bhārāato VFarīsalv" 
“Bharatakulopabhuktari: viņāratnam,” Act H 


Bhüratüándsi kule jato 
Vatsānāmūrjitah patih, Act IV. 








SECTION Il. "THE AGE OF THE GREAT JANAKA. 


Sarve rājūo Maithilasya Mainākasyeva parvatah 


—Mahāb hārata.' 


We have seen that a series of calamities sadly crippled 
the Kurus. The kingdom fell to pieces and one of the 
princes had to leave the country. During the age which 
followed the Kuru people played a minor part in politics. 

The most notable figure of the succeeding age was 
Janaka, the great philosopher-king of Videha, mentioned 
in the Vedic texts as the contemporary of Uddālaka Āruņi 
and Yājūavalkya. The waning power of the Kurus and 
the waxing strength of the Vaidehas are shown by the fact 
that while Kuru princes are styled rājan (king) in certain 
Brahmanas, Janaka of Videha is called samrát (supreme 
king). In the Satapatha Brahmana’ the samrāj is asserted 
to be of higher dignity than a rajan. 

That the great Janaka was later than the Pārikshitas 
admits of no doubt. We shall show later on that he was a 
contemporary probably of Nichakshu (if Puranic tradition 
is to be accepted), and certainly of Ushasta or Ushasti 
Chakrayana during whose time disaster befell the Kurus. 
In Janaka's time we find the notable achievements, as well ~ 
as the mysterious fate, of the Parikshitas, still fresh in the 
memory of the people and discussed as a subject of general 
curiosity in the royal court of Mithila. In the Brihad- 
aranyaka Upanishad Bhujyu Lahyayani tests Yàjriavalkya, 
the ornament of the court of Janaka, with a question, the 
solution of which the former is said to have previously 


i EH 144. 5. As all other mountains are inferior to Maināka so are kings 
inferior to the lord of Mithila. 

2 Ait., VIII. 14. Pafichavirhia, XIV. 1. iz. ete. 

s V, I, i, 12-153. 
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obtained from a being of superhuman power through the 
medium of a Madra girl: 

“Kva Parikshita abhavan'—whither have the Pāri- 
kshitas gone?” 

Yājūavalkya answers: '"Thither where the per- 
formers of the horse sacrifice abide.” From this it is clear 
that the Pārikshitas (sons of Parikshit) must at that time 
have passed away. Yet their life and end must have been 
still fresh in the memory of the people, and a subject of 
absorbing interest to men and women in different parts 
of the country. 

lt is not possible to determine with precision the 
exact chronological relation between Janamejaya and 
Janaka. Epic and Purāņic tradition seems to regard them 
as contemporaries. Thus the Mahābhārata says that 
Uddalaka, a prominent figure of Janaka's court, and his 
son Svetaketu, attended the sarpa-satra (snake-sacrifice) of 
Janamejaya : — 

Sadasya šchābhavad Wyasah putra-sishya-sahayavan 

Uddālakah Pramatakah Svetaketuscha Pingalah? 

“Vyasa, assisted by his son and disciple, Uddālaka, 
Pramataka, Švetaketu,  Pingala...... officiated as sadasya 
(priest.)" 

The Vishnu Purdna says that Satanika, the son and 
successor of Janamejaya, learned the Vedas from 
Yajnavalkya.* 

The unreliability of the Epic and the Puranic tradi- 
tion in this respect is proved by the evidence of the Vedic 


1 Brihad. Upanishad, III. 4.1, E. Roer, Brihad. Up. P. zo. 

3 Weber, Ind. Lit. 126 ff. In the Journal of Indian History, April, 1936. 
p. zo, edited by Dr. S. Krishnasvami Aivangar and others, appears the amaz 
ing insinuation that “Mr. Roy Choudhury has......attempted to give Weber's 
thought and language (as rendered) out as his own, wifhout any reference to 
Weber," A perusal of the Bibliographical Index (pp. 319. 3:8) appended to 
the first ed. of the Political History and p. 27 of the text; the foreword to 
the subsequent editions, etc., will throw interesting light on the veracity ol 
the writer of the article in question in the Journal of Indian History. 

3 Mbh., Adi., 53. 7. 

‘Vishnu P., IV. 21. 2. 
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texts. We learn from the Satapatha Brāhmaņa" that 
Indrota Daivapa or Daivapi Saunaka was a contemporary 
of Janamejaya. His pupil was Driti Aindrota or Aindroti 
according to the Jaiminiya Upanishad and Vamša Brāh- 
maņas. Drit's pupil was Pulusha Prāchīnayoga* The 
latter taught Paulushi Satyayajūa. We learn from the 
Chhāndogya Upanishad? that Paulushi Satyayajna was a 
contemporary of Budila Asvatarasvi and of Uddalaka 
Aruni, two prominent figures of Janaka's court.‘ Satya- 
yajna was, therefore, certainly a contemporary of Janaka 
of Videha. He was an elder contemporary because his 
pupil Somašushma Sātyayajūi Prachinayogya is mentioned 
in the Satapatha Brahmana’ as having met Janaka. As 
Satyayajni certainly flourished long after Indrota Daivapi 
Saunaka, his contemporary Janaka must be considerably 
later than Janamejaya, the contemporary of Indrota. 

We should also note that in the lists of teachers given 
at the end of the tenth book of the Satapatha Brahmana, 
and the sixth chapter of the Brihad-dranyaka Upanishad 
Tura Kavasheya, the priest of Janamejaya, appears as a very 
ancient sage who was tenth in the ascending line from 
Sanjiviputra, whereas Yajhavalkya and Uddālaka Aruni, 
the contemporaries of Janaka, were only fourth and fifth in 
the ascending line from the same teacher. ‘The lists are 
given below: — 

Janamejaya. Tura Kāvasheya 
Yajnavachas Rājastambāyana 


Kusri Kušri Vājašravasa* 

Sandilya Upaveši 

Vātsya Aruna 

Vamakashayana Uddālaka Aruni ( Janaka 

Mahitthi Yajnavalkya ( the Great 
1 XIII. g. 4. 1. 


* Vedic Index, M. p. g. 

8 VS 38.3. f. 

5 Vide Brihad-draryaka Upanishad. V, 14. 18: "Janaho Vatdeho Budilam 
Āšvatarāšvim uwicha," and TIL 7. 1. 

5 XI. G. 2. 1-y. 

6JC, NL. 947. 


a 
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Kautsa Āsuri 

Māņdavya Āsurāyaņa 
Māņdūkāyani Prāšnīputra Asurivasin 
Sāūi jīvīputra Sanjiviputra 


It is clear from what has been stated above that Janaka 
was separated by five or six generations from Janameyaya’s 
time.’ Jacobi and Rhys Davids* agree in estimating the 
average length of a patriarchate or generation (in lists 
relating to spiritual succession) at yo years. To the five 
or six teachers from Indrota to Somasushma, and from 
Tura to Uddalaka Aruni and Janaka, we may, therefore, 
assign a period of 150 or 180 years.’ It is, therefore, reason- 


itt has been stated by certain writers that Janamcjaya should be placed 
"only a step above Janaka." They point to the use of lan in the verb bhū 
in the interrogation Kva Pārikshitā abhavan quoted above. They further 
identify Dantābala Dhaumra, a contemporary of Janamejaya according to a 
legend narrated in the Gopatha Brāhmaņa, with NDantāla Dhaumya of the 
Jaiminiya Brāhmaņa, who may be assigned to the period of Janaka. It is also 
suggested that Bhāllaveya of a certain Braihmana passage is no other than 
Indradyumna, JIH., April, 1936, 15 ff, etc. Apart from the fact that in the 
Vedic texts lat and lif are at times used alternatively to convey the same 
meaning (Cf. a7 ante.) it should be noted that the question ‘Kua Parikshita 
abhavan' with its answer was not framed for the first time at the court of 
Janaka. It is a mūrdhābhishikta (traditional)—uddharana attributed to super- 
human agency—and, therefore, it cannot be regarded as establishing the 
synchronism of Janamejaya Pürikshita and Janaka Vaideha. As to Dantābala 
it has already been pointed out (p. 49 above), that the Haudhāyana Šrauta 
Sūtra mentions Dhumras and Dhaumyas as distinct members of the Kasvapa 
group. Janamejaya must have passed away in the days of Driti and the 
Abhipratürinas, See ante p. 46. See also HHQ, Vol. VIII. 1992. Goo fF. As 
to Bhāllaveva, serious students should remember that it is a patronymic like 
Atreya, Bhāradvāja etc. In the absence of the personal name, it is uncritical 
to identify every Bhāllaveya with Indradyumna himself as it is unreasonable 
to equate every Atreya with Udamaya or every Bhāradvāja with Drona o: 
Pindola. 

2 Paritishta-parvan, and ed. xviii and Buddhist Suttas. 
p- xlvii. 

* [Ir has been urged by some critics that pupils are not necessarily younger 
in age than their preceptors. It may freely be admitted that in particula: 
cases pupils may be of the same age with, or even older than, the guru. But 
it is idle to suggest that in a long list of successive āchāryas and fishyas the 
presence of elderly pupils must be assumed except where the guru is known 
to be the father of the pupil. Individual cases of succession of elderly ishyas 
do not invalidate the conclusion that thè average duration af a generation is 
as is suggested by Jacobi and Rhys Davids. 


Introduction, 
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able to think that Janaka flourished about 150 or 180 years 
after Janamejaya, and two centuries after Parikshit. If, 
following a Puranic tradition, we place Parikshit in the 
fourteenth century B.C., we must place Janaka in the 
twelfth century B.C. If, on the other hand, we accept a 
date for Guņākhya Sankhayana, the pupils pupil of 
Uddalaka according to the Sankhayana, Aranyaka, in the 
sixth century B.C., we must place Parikshit in the ninth 
century B.C., and Janaka in the seventh century B.C. 

The kingdom of Videha, over which Janaka ruled 
seems to be mentioned for the first time in the Samhitas 
of the Yajur Veda’ It corresponds roughly to the modern 
Tirhut in North Bihar: It was separated from Kosala by 
the river Sadanira, usually identified with the modern 
Gandak which rising in Nepal, flows into the Ganges 
opposite Patna. Oldenberg, however, points out’ that the 
Mahabharata distinguishes the Gandaki from the Sadanira: 
“Gandakincha Mahāšoņani Sadānīrām tathatva cha.” 
Pargiter, therefore, indentifes the Sadānīrā with the 
Rapti” We learn from the Suruchi Jdtaka* that the 
measure of the whole kingdom of Videha was three hundred 
leagues. It consisted of 16,000 villages.’ 

Mithila, the capital of Videha, is not referred to in 
the Vedic texts, but is constantly mentioned in the Jātakas 
and the Epics. It has been identified with the small town 
of Janakpur just within the Nepal border north of the 
place where the Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts 


meet. It is stated in the Suruchi and Gandhdra’ Jatakas 

i Vedic Index, IL. 298. 

z According to Pargiter, JASB, 1897, 89—''Videha comprised the country 
from Gorakhpur on the Rapti to Darabhanga, with Kosala on the west and 
Ahga on the east. On the north it approached the hills, and to the south 
it was bounded by the small kingdom of Vaišālī,*” 

a Vedic Index II. 299. 

t Buddha, p. 398 n. Cf. Pargiter, JA5B, 1897. 87. Mbh. II. zo. 27. 

$ If the epic enumeration of the rivers quoted above follows a geographical 
order as is suggested by the use of the expression kramena in the Mbh. IL 
zo. 27, Sadüniri may be the Burhi Gandak which is distinguished from the 
Gandak proper. Cf. map in JASB, 1:895. 

ty. 489. 

' J. 406. These are apparently conventional figures, 

' j. 489 and 406. 
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that the city covered seven leagues. At its four gates 
were four market towns.' We have the following descrip- 
tion of the city in the Mahājanaka Jataka': — 


By architects with rule and linc laid out in order fair to see, 
With walls and gates and battlements, traversed by streets 
on every side, 
With horses, cows and chariots thronged with tanks and 
gardens beautified, 
Videha's far-famed capital, gay with its knights and 
warrior swarms, 
Clad in their robes of tiger-skins, with banners spread 
and flashing arms. 
Its Brahmins dressed in Kāši cloth, perfumed with 
sandal, decked with gems, 
Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state and 
diadems.* 


According to the Ramayana' the royal family of Mithila 
was founded by a king named Nimi. His son was Mithi, 
and Mithi's son was Janaka I. The epic then continues 
the genealogy to Janaka II (father of Sita) and his brother 
Kušadhvaja, king of Sankasya. The Vāyu* and the V ishnu" 
Puranas represent Nimi or Nemi as a son of Ikshvaku, and 
give him the epithet Videha” His son was Mithi whom 
both the Purāņas identify with Janaka I. The genealogy 
is then continued to Sīradhvaja who is called the father 
of Sītā, and is, therefore, identical with Janaka Il of the 
Ramayana. Then starting from Sīradhvaja the Puranas 
carry on the dynasty to its close. The last king is named 
Kriti, and the family is called Janaka-vamsa. 


1]. 546. | 

3 No. 539: Cowell's Jātaka, Vol. VI. p. 36. 

3 For another description of Mithila, see Mbh. III. 206. 6-9. 

41. 71. S- 

s 88. 7-8: 89. 3-4 

“IV. 5, L 

7 Sa fāpena Wasishthasya Videhah samapadyāta—Vāyu P. The story of 
Vadishtha's curse on a Videhan king is known to the Brihaddevaté (vii. 59). 
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Dhritestu Bahulàtvo' bhüd Bahulāśva-sutah Kritih 

tasmin santishthate vamfo Janakanam mahatmanam' 

The Vedic texts know a king of Videha named Nami 
Sāpya.'* But he is nowhere represented as the founder of 
the dynasty of Mithila. On the contrary, a story of the 
Satapatha Brahmana seems to indicate that the Videhan 
kingdom owes its origin to Videgha Mathava who came 
from banks of the Sarasvati We are told that the fire- 
god went burning along this earth from the Sarasvati 
towards the east, followed by Māthava and his priest, 
Gotama Rāhūgaņa till he came to the river Sadānīrā which 


. flows from the northern (Himalaya) mountain, and which 


he did not burn over. No Brāhmaņas went across the 
stream in former times, thinking “it has not been burnt 
over by Agni Vais$vanara (the fire that burns for all men).” 
At that time the land to the eastward was very unculti- 
vated, and marshy,‘ but after Māthava's arrival many 
Brahmanas went there, and it was cultivated, for the 
Brahmanas had caused Agni, the Fire-god, to taste it 
through sacrifices. Mathava the Videgha then said to 
Agni, “where am 1 to abide?” “To the east of this river 
be thy abode,” he replied, Even now, the writer of the 
Satapatha Brahmana adds, this stream forms the boundary 
between the Kosalas and the Videhas. The name of Mithi 
Vaideha, the second king in the Epic and the Puranic lists, 
is reminiscent of Mathava Videgha. 

If Mathava Videgha was the founder of the royal line 
of Mithila, Nami Sapya cannot claim that distinction. The 
Majjhima Nikāya* and the Nimi Jātaka mention Makha- 


1 Vayu Purüna 89, sz. For Janaka as a dynastic designation see also Mbh 
TIL. 755, 17; Ram. I. 67. 8. The use of the expressions Janakānārh. Janakaih 
etc., does not necessarily indicate that every member of the line bore the 
personal name Janaka. Cf. Ikshvākūņām (Ram. I. x. s), which refers to those 
who were Ikshvüku-varhía-prabhavüh (I. 1. 8); Raghünám anvayam, etc. 

3 Pedic Index, Y, 436. | 

3 Macdonell Sans. Lit., pp. 214-15; Fed., Ind., II. 298; Sat. Br., 1, 4, 1, 
etc.; Oldenberg's Buddha, pp. 398-99: Pargiter, J.A.S.B.. 1897, p. 86 et seq. 

* This is the territory which the Mahābhārata refers to as "'Jalodbhava'' 
i.e.. reclaimed from swamp (Mbh., II. so. 4. Pargiter, fbid, 88n). 

MIL 7485- — 
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deva as the progenitor of the kings of Mithila, and a Nimi 
is said to have been born to “round off the royal house, the 
family of hermits.” The evidence of Buddhist texts thus 
shows that the name Nimi was borne not by the first, but 
probably by some later king or kings. 

As the entire dynasty of Maithila monarchs was called 
Janaka-varhša, Vargo Janakānāri mahātmanām, the family 
Of the high-souled Janakas, in post-Vedic literature, and 
there were several kings bearing the name of Janaka, it is 
very difficult to identify any of these with the great Janaka 
of the Vedic texts, the contemporary of Aruni and Yājūa- 
valkya. But there is one fact which seems to favour his 
identification with Sīradhvaja of the Purāņic list, i.e., the 
father of Sītā. The father of the heroine of the Rāmā- 
yana is a younger contemporary Of Ašvapati, king of the 
 Kekayas (maternal grandfather of Bharata’), Janaka of the 
Vedic texts is also a contemporary of Ašvapati, prince of the 
Kekayas, as Uddālaka Aruni and Budila Āšvatarāšvi 
frequented the courts of both these princes.” But as the 
name Ašvapati is also apparently given to Bharatas 
maternal uncle,‘ it seems that it was possibly not a personal 
name but a secondary epithet or a family designation like 
‘Janaka.* In that case it is impossible to say how far the 
identification of the Vedic Janaka with the father of Sita is 
correct. The identification seems, however, to have been 
accepted by Bhavabhūti. Referring to the father of the 
heroine, the poet says in the Mahavira-charita’: 

Teshāmidānim dayado 
vriddhah Siradhvajo nripah 


i The evidence of the Brihad-devatá (vii. 59) suggests that connection was 
maintained by Videhan monarchs with their old home on the banks of the 
Sarasvati, cf. Paūchavirhša Bráhmana, XXV. 10. 16-18 (story of Nami Sāpya 

* Rāmāyaņa, Il. g. 22. 

s Ved. Ind., II, 69; Chh. Up. V. w. 1-4; Brih. Up., III. 7. 

 Rāmāyaņa, VII. 11$. 4. 

s Against the view that Aívapati w 
members of the line it may, however, be urged that in the Mbh. vii. 104. 7: 


123. 5 Brihatkshatra. chief of the Kekavas, does not bear that epithet 
t Act I, Verse 14. 


as a family designation common to all 
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Yajnavalkyo munir yasmai 
Brahmapārāyaņari jagau. 

lt is equally difhcult to identify our Janaka with any 
of the kings of that name mentioned in the Buddhist 
Jātakas. Professor Rhys Davids seems to identify him 
with Mahā-Janaka of the Jātaka No. 539. The utterance 
of Maha-Janaka II of that Jataka. 

'Mithilà's palaces may burn 
But naught Of mine is burned thereby 
indeed reminds us of the great philosopher-king. 

In the Mahabharata’ we find the saying attributed to 
Janaka 'Janadeva' of Mithila, In the Jaina Uttar-adhya- 
yana, however, the saying is attributed to Nami“ This 
fact coupled with the mention of Nemi in juxtaposition 
with Arishta in the Vishnu-Purána' may point to the 
identification of Nami or Nemi with Mahā-Janaka II 
whom the Jātaka represents as the son of Arittha. IE 
Maha-Janaka II be identical with Nami, he cannot be 
identifed with Janaka who is clearly distinguished from 
Nami in the Vedic texts. One may be tempted to identify 
the Vedic Janaka with Mahā-Janaka I of the Jātaka. 
But proof is lacking. 

In the Satapatha Brahmana, the Brihad-àramyaka 


i Cf. Act Il, verse 43; Uttara-Charita. Act IV, verse g. In the Mbh. mM 
134.4 the contemporary of Uddālaka and Kahoda seems to be called Aindra- 
dyumni. (Cf. AIHT. 96.) In Mbh. XIL gio. 4; 3. 8. 95, the contemporary of 
Yājfavalkya is styled Daivarāi. The $atapatha Brāhmaņa is attributed to 
this Yājfavalkya (ibid, XII. 318. 118). Both Aindradyumni and Daivarāti arc 


patronymics and hardly afford a clue to the persona] name of the king in 
question. 


a Bud. Ind., P. 26. 
? XIL. 17. 18-19; 219, 50. 
**Mithilāyārh pradīptāyām 
na me dahyati kifichana'* 
"Api cha bhavati Maithilena gitam 
nagaram upühitam agninābhivīkshya 
na khalu mama hi dahyate* tra hifichit 
svayam idam Aha kila sma bhūmipālah"' 
"Seeing his city burning in a fire, the king of Mithilā himself sang of 
old, "in this (conflagration) nothing of mine is burning'." 
48, B. E.. XLV. 57- 
S TV. g. 1%. 
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Upanishad and the Mahabharata’ Janaka is called Samrat. 
‘This shows that he was a greater personage than a mere 
Rajan. Although there is no clear evidence in the Vedic 
literature of the use of the word Samraj as emperor in the 
sense of a king of kings, still the Satapatha Brahmana dis- 
tinctly says that the Samraj was a higher authority than a 
Rajan; "by offering the Rājasūya he becomes king, and 
by the Vajapeya he becomes Samraj; and the office of king 
is the lower, and that of Samraj the higher." In the 
Āšvalāyana Srauta-Sitra® janaka is mentioned as a great 
sacrificer. 

But Janaka's fame rests not so much on his achieve- 
ments as a king and a sacrificer, as on his patronage of 
culture and philosophy. Ihe court of this monarch was 
thronged with Brāhmaņas from Kosala, the Kuru-Paūchāla 
countries and perhaps Madra, e.g., Ašvala, Jāratkārava 
Ārtabhāga, Bhujyu Lāhyāyani, Ushasta(-i) Chakrayana, 
Kahoda  Kaushitakeya. Gārgī Vāchaknavī, Uddālaka 
Aruni and Vidagdha Sakalya. The tournaments of argu- 
ment which were here held form a prominent feature in 
the third book of the Brihad-dranyaka Upanishad. The 
hero of these was Yājūavalkya Vajasaneya, who was a pupil 
of Uddālaka Āruņi.* Referring to Janaka's relations with 
the Kuru-Paūchāla Brāhmaņas, Oldenberg observes:* 
“The king of the east, who has a leaning to the culture of 
the west, collects the celebrities of the west at his court— 
much as the intellects of Athens gathered at the court of 
Macedonian princes.” 

The Bráhmanas and the Upanishads throw some light 
on the political condition of Northern India during the 
age of the great Janaka. From those works we learn that 
besides Videha, there were nine states of considerable 
importance, viz.: 


T IIT. 199. 17. 

tóat. Br.. V. 1. 1. 12-19: XII, S. g. 4; XIV, 1, $, 8. 
IX. g. 14- 

i Brih, Up. VI. 5. s. 

* Buddha, V. sQ8. 
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1. Gandhara 4. Ušīnara 7. Paūchāla 
2. Kekaya 5. Matsya 8. Kasi 
s. Madra 6. Kuru g. Kosala 


The Vedic texts seldom furnish any definite clue as to 
the exact geographical position of these states. For the 
location of most of these territories we must, therefore, 
turn to the evidence of later literature. 

The inhabitants of Gandhara are included by epic 
poets among the peoples of Uttardpatha or the northern- 


most region Of India : — 
Uttarapatha-janmanah kirtayishyami tan api 
Yauna-Kāmboja-Gāndhārāh Kirātā Barbaraih saha.' 
The country lay on both sides of the Indus,' and con- 
tained two great cities, viz., Takshašilā and Pushkarāvatī, 
alleged to have been founded by two heroes of epic fame: 
Gandhara-vishaye siddhe, tayoh puryau mahatmanoh 
Takshasya dikshu vikhyātā ramyā Takshašilā puri 
Pushkarasyāpi virasya vikhyata Pushkaravati 
The vishaya (territory) described in these lines must 
have embraced the Rāwalpindi district of the Western 
Panjab and the Peshawar district of the North-West Fron- 
tier Province. A few miles to the north-west of Rawalpindi 
and 2,000 leagues away from Banaras,‘ stood the famous 


city of Takshašilā or Taxila. I he remains of the great city 
"are situated immediately to the east and north-east of 


i Mbh., XII. 207. 48. 
4 Rāmāyaņa, VIL. 11%. 11; 114. 11; Sindhor-ubhayatah pāršve. According 


to Jātāka No. 406 the kingdom of Gandhāra included Kašmīra. Hekataios of 
Miletus (B. C. 549-486) refers to a Gandaric city called Kaspapyros. Stein 
(JASB, 1899, extra No. 2, 11) equates Kaspapyros with Kaspatyros of Herodotus 
and says that it must have been situated in that territory where the Indus 
first becomes navigable, i.e., in the ancient Gandhāra. Kaspatyros was the 
place at which the expedition under Skylax, sent by Darius to explore the 
course of the Indus, embarked. Stein (pp. 12-19) rejects the view according 
to which Kaspapyros represents the Sanskrit Katyapapura from which the 
name Kaímir is said to have been derived. Kāšfyapapura as a place-name is 
known to Alberuni (1 298), but he mentions it as an original designation of 
Multan. Kaš$yapa's traditional connection with Kafmīr is, however, clear 
frou Rájatarafhigini, 1, 27. 

* Vayu Purina, 88. 189-90; cf. Rāmāyaņa, VII. 114. 11. 

t Telapailu and $urīma Jātakas, Nos. 96, 163. 
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Sarai-kala, a junction on thc railway, twenty miles north- 
west of Rawalpindi. The valley in which they lie is 
watered by the Haro river. Within this valley and within 
three and a half miles of each other are the remains of 
three distinct cities. The southernmost (and oldest) of 
these occupies an elevated plateau, known locally as Bhir- 
mound.'" 

Pushkarāvatī or Pushkalāvatī, the Lotus City, (Prākrit 
Pukkalaoti, whence the 'Peukelaotis of Arrian) is repre- 
sented by the modern Prang and Chārsadda, 17 miles north- 
east of Peshawar, on the Swat river. 

Gandhāra is a later form of the name of the people 
called Gandhari in the Rig-Veda and Atharva-Veda. In the 
Rig-Veda' the good wool of the sheep of these tribesmen is 
referred to. In the Atharva-V eda‘ the Gandharis are men- 
tioned with the Müjavats, apparently as a despised people. 
The Brahmana texts refer to Nagnajit, king of Gandhara, 
and his son Svarjit. The former receives Brāhmaņic conse- 
cration, but observations of the family on ritual are treated 
with contempt. In later times the ‘angle of vision’ of the 
men of the Madhya-deša (Mid-India) changed, and Gan- 
dhāra became a resort of scholars of all classes who flocked 
to its capital for instruction in the three Vedas and the 
eighteen* branches of knowledge. 

In a significant passage of the Chhandogya Upanishad’ 
Uddalaka Aruni, the contemporary of the Vedic Janaka, 
mentions Gandhāra to illustrate the desirability of having a 
duly qualified teacher from whom a pupil “learns (his way) 


i Marshall, 4 Guide to Taxila, pp. 1-4; AGI, 1924. 120, 128 f. 

s Scholf. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 183-84; Foucher, Notes 
on the Ancient Geography of Gandhdra, p. 11; cf. V. A. Smith, JASB, 1889. 
111;; Cunningham, AGI, 1924. 57 f. Strabo (XV. 26) extends Gandaritis west- 
wards to the Choaspes (Kunar ?). 


31. 126. 7. 
tV, 2s, 14. cf. Mbh. VIII, 44, 46; 45. 8 etc. 
5 Aitareya, vil. 34- Šatapatha, viii, 1, 4. 10. Vedic Index, i. 432. 


«Cf. Rhys Davids and Stede, Pali-English Dictionary, 76 (Vijja-jyhānāni) 
Vayu, ór, 79. Brahmanda 67, 82; Milinda I, Q. mentions 19 Siphas; cf. IV. 
1. x6. 

? VI. 14. 
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and thus remains liberated (from all worldly ties) till he 
attains (the Truth or Beatitude, Moksha)." A man who 
attains Moksha is compared to a blindfold person who 
reaches at last the country of Gandhāra. The passage runs 
as follows: 

“Yatha somya purusham Gandharebhyo'bhinaddh- 
āksham dntya tarh tato'tijane visrijet, sa yathātatra pran 
và udan vadharan va pratyan và pradhmayita—ab hinad- 
dhaksha Gnito’ bhinaddhāksho  visrishtah. Tasya yatha- 
bhinahanam pramuchya prabrūyād etam disa Gandhārā 
etam dišam vrajeti. Sa grāmād gramam prichchhan 
pandito medhāvī Gandhārān evopasampadyeta, evam eveh- 
āchāryavān purusho veda.” 

"O my child, in the world when a man with blindfold 
eyes is carried away from Gandhāra and left in a lonely 
place, he makes the east and the north and the south and the 
west resound by crying ‘I have been brought here blind- 
fold, I am here left blindfold. Thereupon (some kind- 
hearted man) unties the fold on his eyes and says “This 
is the way to Gandhara; proceed thou by this way.’ The 
sensible man proceeds from village to village enquiring 
the way and reaches at last the (province) of Gandhara. 
Even thus a man who has a duly qualified teacher learns 
(his way).'" 

The full import of the illustration becomes apparent 
when we remember that the Uddālaka Jātaka' represents 
Uddālaka as having journeyed to Takshašilā (T akka$šilā) 
and learnt there of a world-renowned teacher. The 
Setaketu Jātakař says that Švetaketu, son of Uddālaka, 
went to Takshašilā and learned all the arts. The Sata- 
patha Brāhmaņa mentions the fact that Uddālaka Āruņi 
used to drive about amongst the people of the northern 
country. It is stated in the Kaushitaki Brāhmanņa* that 


1 Cf. Dr, R. L. Mitra's translation of the Chhāndogya Upanishad, v. 114. 
z No. 487. 
! No. 377. 


* fat. Br. XI. 4. 1. 1, ei seq. Udīchyānvrito dhāvayārhchakāra. 
5 VH. 6. Vedic Index, I. 279. 
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Brāhmaņas used to go to the north for purposes of study. 
The Jataka vales are full of references to the fame of 
Taksha$šilā as a university town. Panini, himself a native 
of Gandhāra, refers to the city in one of his S$ūtras' An 
early celebrity of Takshašilā was perhaps Kautilya. 

The Kekayas were settled in the Western Panjab 
between Gandhāra and the Beas. From the Ramayana’ we 
learn that the Kekaya territory lay beyond the Vipasa or 
Beas and abutted on the Gandharva or Gandhara Vishaya. 
The Mahābhārata associates them with the Madras 
(Madrāšcha saha Kekayaih). Arrian’ places the "Kekians" 
on the river Saranges, apparently a tributary of the 
Hydraotes or the Ravi. 

The Vedic texts do not mention the name of its capital 
city, but the Ramayana informs us that the metropolis was 
Rājagriha or Girivraja: 

“Ubhau Bharata-Satrughnau Kekayeshu parantapau, 

pure Rajagrihe ramye mātāmaha-ntvešane. * 

“Both Bharata and Satrughna, repressers of enemies, are 
staying in Kekaya in the charming city of Rajagriha, the 
abode of (the) maternal grandfather (of the former). ` 

"Girivrajam puravaram šīghram āsedur arijasā . 
“(The messengers bound for Kekaya) quickly arrived ai 
Girivraja, the best of cities." 

The journey from Ayodhya to the Kekaya capital, 
a distance of about 650 miles, took seven days. Videha 
could be reached from Ayodhya on the fourth day. The 
distance is about 200 miles. The slower rate is explained 
by Pargiter by absence of good roads. Cunningham identi- 
fies the capital of the Kekayas with Girjak or Jalalpur on 
the river Jhelam." 

| Sütra iv. 3, 93; AGI (1924), 67. 
z Turnour, Mahawanso, vol. I (1837), p. xxxix. 
3 II. 68. 1g-22; VII. 119-14. 


‘VI. Gi. 12; VII. 19. 7. Madra-Kekayāļ. 

s Indika, iv; Ind. Ant. V. $32; Mc Crindle Megasthenes and Arrian, 1926, 
pp. 163. 196. 

* Rām., Il. 67. 7. 

r Rūm., HI. 68. 22. 

s Rūm., I. 69, 7: IL. 71. 18. AGI, 1924, 188; JASB, (895. 150 ff. 
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There was another Rājagriha-Girivraja in Magadha, 
while Hiuen Tsang mentions a third Rājagriha in Po-ho 
or Balkh. In order to distinguish between the Kekaya 
city and the Magadhan capital, the latter city was called 
"Girivraja of the Magadhas.'* 

The Purāņas tell us that the Kekayas along with the 
Madrakas and the Ušīnaras, were branches of the family 
Of Anu, son of Yayāti. The Anu tribe is freguently men- 
tioned in the Rig-Veda.* It appears from a hymn of the 
eighth Mandala’ that they dwelt in the Central Pañjab, 
not far from the Parushni, the same territory which we 
find afterwards in possession of the Kekayas and the 
Madrakas. 

The king of Kekaya in the time of the Vedic Janaka 
was ASvapati, a name borne also by the maternal grand- 
father and maternal uncle of Bharata. The Satapatha 
Brahmana and the Chhandogya Upanishad suggest that 
the Kekaya monarch was a man of learning and that he 
instructed a number of Brahmanas, viz. Aruna Aupaveši 
Gautama, Satyayajha Paulushi, Mahāšāla Jàbàla, Budila, 
A$vatara$vi, Indradyumna Bhāllaveya, Jana Šārkarā- 
kshya, Prāchīnašāla Aupamanyava, and Uddālaka Āruņi. 
The reference to Aruņa Aupaveši who belongs to an 
older generation than Uddālaka, shows that Ašvapati was 
an elder contemporary of the great philosopher-king of 
Videha. 

The Jaina writers tell us that one-half of the kingdom 
of Kekaya was Aryan, and refer to the Kekaya city called 
‘“Seyaviya’’.” A branch of Kekayas seems to have migrated 
to Southern India in later times and established its authority 
in the Mysore country.” 

The Madra people were divided into several sections 
wiz., the northern Madras, the eastern Madras, the southern 


1 Beal, 5i-yu ki, Vol. 1, p. 44. * Rām. II. 9, 22; VII. 118. 4. 
3$, B. E.. XIII, p. 150. ! X. 6. 1. 8. 
| Matsya, 48. 10-20; Vayu, 99. 12-13. * V. 11. 4. ef seq. 


tI, 108. 8, VIL 18. 14: VIII. 10. 5. Ind. Ant., 1891, p. 975. 
5 74. W 4.H.D., 88, 101. 
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Madras or Madras proper etc. The northern Madras 
known as Uttara-Madras, are referred to in the Aitareya 
Brāhmaņa, as living beyond the Himavat range in the 
neighbourhood of the Uttara-Kurus, possibly, as Zimmer 
and Macdonell conjecture, in the land of Kašmīr. The 
eastern Madras probably occupied some district to the east 
of Sialkot, not far from Trigartta or Kangra.’ 

‘The southern Madras were settled in the Central Pañ- 
jab in the territory lying to the west of the river Irāvatī or 
Ravi.” In later times the eastern limits extended to the 
Amritsar district which was included within the Madra- 
deša in the days of Guru Govind Singh. The ancient 
capital (properly puta-bhedana) was Sakala or Sagala-nagara 
(modern Sialkot). This city is mentioned in the Mahā- 
bhārata* and several Jatakas* and is probably hinted at in 
the name ‘Sakalya,’ given to a Vedic teacher who graced the 
court of Janaka. It stood on the banks of the Apaga' in a 
tongue of land between two rivers styled the Sakala-dvipa,’ 
apparently corresponding to a part of the Rechna Doab. 

The Madras proper are represented in early post- 
Vedic works as living under a monarchical constitution. 
The name of the ruler of the territory in the time of 
Janaka is not known. It was politically not of much 
importance. But, like the northern realms described 
above, it was the home of many famous scholars and 
teachers of the Brahmana period such as Madragara 
Saungayani and Kapya Pataūchala,* one of the teachers ot 
the celebrated Uddalaka Āruņi” Ihe early epic knows 


i Panini, IV. 2. 107-8; Cf. Association of Madras and Trigarttas, Mbh. 
VE Gi. 12. In I asi. 36 the number of ‘Madras’ is given as four. 


3 Cf.. Mbh., VIII. 44. 17. 

3 Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 55. 

‘11, g2. 14.Tatah $ákalamabhyetya Madrāņāri pupabhedanam. 

^E. E. Käliñgabodhi Jātaka, No. 479; and Kusa Jātaka, No. 531. 

s Bbh. VIII. 44. 10; Cunn. AGI, 1924, 211 f. Cunningham identifies this 
Āpīgā with the Ayak rivulet which rises in the Jammu hills and joins the 


(.henāb, 
* Mbh. N. a6. 5. 
* Weber, Ind. Lit., 196. 
* Brihad, Up.. Ul. 7. 1. 
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the Madra royal house’ as a virtuous family. But in later 
times Madra earned notoriety as the seat of outlandish 
peoples with wicked customs.' 


Ihe country of the Usinaras was situated in the 
Madhya-deš or Mid-India. The Aitareya Brāhmaņa" says 
“asyam dhruvayam madhyamāyām. pratishthayam diši,” 
“in this firmly established middle region,” lie the realms 
of the Kuru-Paūchālas together with Vašas and Ušīnaras. 
In the Aaushitaki Upanishad also the Ušīnaras are asso- 
ciated with the Matsyas, the Kuru-Pafichalas and the 
Vašas. They probably lived in the northernmost pari 
of the Madhya-deša, for in the Gopatha Brahmana the 
Ušīnaras and the Vašas are mentioned just before the 
Udichyas or northerners:* Kuru-Paūchāleshu Anga- 
Magadheshu Kāsi-Kausalyeshu Šālva-Matsyeshu sa Vasa 
Ušsīnaresh-ūdīchyeshu. 


The Mahābhārata speaks of 'Usinara' as sacrificing on 
two small streams near the Jumna* In the Katha-sarit- 
sagara Usinara giri is placed near Kanakhala, the "sancti- 
fying place of pilgrimage at the point where the Ganges 
issues from the hills.'* It is, doubtless, identical with 
Usira-giri of the Divyavadana’ and Usira-dhvaja of the 
Vinaya Texts” Panini refers to the Ušīnara country in 
several sūtras” Its capital was Bhoja-nagara." 


t Gf. Ašvapati and his daughter SŠāvitrī. 

* For detailed accounts of the Madras see Dr. H. C. Ray in JASB, 1942, 
257: and Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 214, Mr. 5. N. 
Mitra points out that the Paramattha-dipani on the Therīgāthā (p. 127) 
(wrongly) places Sāgala-nagāra in Magadha-rattha. But the Apadāna quo: 
tations on p. 191 leave no room for doub: that Madra is the correct. name 
of the kingdom of which Sigala ($3kala) was the capital. 

3 VIII. 14. 

‘Gop. Br. V. g. 

5 Mbh. HII. go. 21. : 

* Edited by Pandit Durgāprasād and Kšxīnāth Pāndurang Parab, third 
edition, p. 5. Kanakhala stands near Hardwar in the Saharanpur districe of 
the Uttara Pradesh. Cf. also Mbh. V. 111. 16-23. 

' P, ss. 

! Part H, p. 39. See Hultrsch, Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 179. 

1 IL. 4. 20; /V. 2. 118. 

w Mbh., V. 118. 2. For Ahvara, a fortress of the Ufinaras, see Ind, Ant. 
i885, $15. 


-- 
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Ihe Rig-Veda mentions a queen named Ušīnarāņī. 
The Mahābhārata, the Anukramani and several Jātakas 
mention a king named Ušīnara and his son Sibi. We do. 
not know the name of Janaka's Ušīnara contemporary. 
The Kaushitaki Upanishad tells us that Gārgya Balaki, 
a conteniporary of Ajātašatru of Kasi, and of Janaka of 
Videha, lived for some time in the Ušīnara country. 

Matsya is usually taken to “include parts of Alwar, 
Jaipur and Bharatpur,” being “the kingdom of the king 
Virāta of the Mahābhārata, in whose court the five Pandava 
brothers resided incognito during the last year of their 
banishment.'* But Alwar seems to have been the territory 
of a neighbouring people—the Sālvas.' The Matsya 
country lay to the south of the Kurus of the Delhi region 
and to the west of the Sürasenas of Mathura. Southward 
it may have approached the river Chambal, westward it 
reached the Sarasvatī. The Mahabharata mentions a 
people called the Apara-Matsyas whom Pargiter places on 
the hill tracts on the north bank of the Chambal. The 
Ramayana has a reference to the Vīra-Matsyas in connec- 
tion with the Sarasvati and the Ganges.” Ihe Matsya 
capital has been identified by Cunningham" with Bairat in 
the Jaipur State. Pargiter thinks’ that the capital was 


1X. 59. 10. 

3 Mbh.. XII. 29. gg: Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. ios; Mahā-Kanha Jātaka, 
No 469; Nimi Jātaka, No. 541: Maha Narada Kassapa Jātaka, No. 544. Cte 

3 Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, p. 53. 

‘Cf. Ind. Ant., 1919. N. L. Dey's Geographical Dictionary, p ti. 

s Mbh. 11. 91. 2-7; HE. 24-25: IV. 5.4; Ram. IL 71.5. Pargiter points 
out (JASB, 1895, 250 f.) that the Matsya Country lay southward from 
Khāņdava-prastha (Delhi region). Its position to the west of Šūrasena 
(Mathura district) is brought out clearly by the description of the journes 
of the Pandu princes to the court of Virāta. Crossing the Jumna the heroes 
passed through the territory, north of the Dašārņas and south of the Pafich4las 
and then procecded through the countries of the Yakrillomas and the Šūrasenās 
to the Matsya realm. From Upaplavya, a suburb of the Matsya capital, to 
Hāstinapura, the metropolis of the Kurus in the epic age, was less than 
two days’ journey by chariot. Vrikasthala on the way could be reached bs 
a traveller in the evening on the first day. 

€ AGI. 1924. 387; L A. V. 179. For a Virata-nagara im South India 
se Bomb. Gar. I. ii, 558. 

1 JASB, 1895. 153. 
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Upaplavya. But according to Nilakantha, the commen- 
tator, Upaplavya was “Virdta-nagara-samipastha-nagaranta- 
ram," a city close to the metropolis, but not identical 
with it.' 

The Matsyas first appear in a passage of the Rig-Veda' 
where they are ranged with the other antagonists of 
Sudās, the great Rigvedic conqueror. The Satapatha 
Brahmana' mentions a Matsya king named Dhvasan 
Dvaitavana who celebrated a  horse-sacrifice near the 
Sarasvati. The Brahmana quotes the following gāthā 
(song) : — 

Chaturdaša Dvaitavano raja sarhgrāmajidd-hayān 
Indrāya Vritraghne’ badhnāttasmād Dvaitavanarh sara(iti). 

'Fourteen steeds did king Dvaitavana, victorious in 
battle, bind for Indra Vritrahan, whence the lake Dvaita- 
vana (took its name)". The Mahābhārata mentions the 
lake as well as a forest called Dvaitavana which spread 
over the banks of the river Sarasvatī.* 

In the Gopatha Brahmana’ the Matsyas appear in 
connexion with the Salvas, in the Kaushītaki Upanishad* 
in connexion with the Kuru-Paūchālas, and in the Maha- 
bharata in connexion with the Trigarttas’ of the Jalandar 
Doāb, and the Chedis of Central India, In the Manu- 
Samhita the Matsyas together with Kuru-kshetra, the 
Paūchālas, and the Sürasenakas comprise the holy enclave 
of the Brāhmaņa sages (Brahmarshi-deša). 

The name of Janaka's contemporary ruler is not 
known. That the country was important in the time of 
the great philosopher-king of Videha, is known from the 
Kaushītaki Upanishad. 


! Mbh. IV. 92. 14. Cf. Ind. Ant., 1888, gay, 


! Mbh., Bk, IV. go-1-2; g3-1-x. 
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The Kurg country tried to maintain its reputation 
as a home of Brahmanical culture in the age of Janaka. 
But scholars hailing from that region appear now in the 
role of students thirsting for philosophical knowledge 
rather than authorities on sacrificial ritual. This pro- 
bably points to a new development in the social life of 
the people, a development that synchronises with the end 
Of the period of prosperity under Parikshit and his 
immediate successors and the beginning of economic 
distress hinted at in the Chhāndogya Upanishad’ The 
time was soon to come when they would listen even to the 
heterodox teaching of new faiths that grew up in Eastern 
India. For the present Kuru Brahmanas (e.g., Ushasti 
Chakrayana) took an active part in discussions about 
Brahman and ātman at the court of Videha. The intellec- 
tual life of the eastern kingdom must have been greatly 
stirred by the exodus of Kurus and perhaps also of the 
Paūchālas that took place about this time. An exodus 
from Constantinople in a like manner enriched the 
life of the people of western Europe in the fifteenth 
century A.D. 

If the Puranic list of Janamejaya's successors be 
accepted as historical, then it would appear that Nichakshu 
was probably the Kuru king of Hastinapura in the time 


of Janaka. 

1. Janamejaya 1, Indrota Daivapa Saunaka. 

2. Šatānīka . 2. Driti Aindrota (son and pupil) 
g. Aš$va-medha-datta 3. Pulusha Prachinayogya (pupil) 
4. Adhisīma-krishna 4. Pulushi Satyayajna (pupil) 

5. Nichakshu 5. Somašushma Satyayajni (pupil); 


Janaka's contemporary. 
Curiously enough, it is Nichakshu who is represented 
in the Puranas as the remover of the seat of government 
from Hastinapura to Kausambi. We have some indica- 
tion that the city of Kaušāmbī really existed about this 
time’ The Satapatha Brahmana makes Proti Kausambeya 


13. 10. 1-7. 
s Cf. Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 123; Vedic Index, I. 19%. 
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a contemporary of Uddālaka Āruņi who figured in the 
court of Janaka. It is thus clear that Kaušāmbeya was a 
contemporary of Janaka. Now, Harisvāmin in his com- 
mentary on the Satapatha Brahmana understood Kaušām- 
beya to mean a ‘native of the town of Kausambi." It is, 
therefore, permissible to think that Kaušāmbī existed in 
the time of Janaka, and hence of Nichakshu. ‘There is 
thus no difficulty in the way of accepting the Puranic 
statement. According to the Puranas the change of capital 
was due to the inroad of the river Ganges. Another, and 
a more potent, cause was perhaps the devastation of the 
Kuru country by Matachi. It is also possible that the 
attitude of the Ābhipratāriņa branch of the royal family 
towards sacrificial ritual had something to do with the 
exodus. From this time the Kurus in the homeland appear 
to have gradually lost their political importance. ‘They 
sank to the level of a second-rate power. But the memory 
of the majesty and power of the Bharata dynasty survived 
till the time of the Satapatha Brāhmaņa? 

Panchala comprised the Bareilly, Budaun, Furrukha- 
bad and the adjoining districts of Rohilkhand and the 
Central Doab in the modern Uttar Pradesh. It appears to 
have been bounded on the east by the Gumti and on the 
south by the Chambal. On the west lay the Yakrillomas 
and the Šūrasenas of Mathura. Belts of dense forests 
separated it from the Ganges and the realm of the Kurus 
on the north-west. Northward it approached the jungles 
that cover the region near the source of the Ganges.’ 
There is no clear trace in the Vedic literature of the 
Epic and Jataka division of the Paūchālas into northern 
(Uttara) and southern (Dakshina). But it knew an eastern 
division because the Samhit-opanishad Brāhmaņa makes 


| Kausàmbeya may no doubt also mean ‘a descendant of Kuimba”. 
Even then the city can hardly be dissociated from the eponymous hero of 
the family. Cf. Kramadifvara, p. 794—Kusadmbena nirvrittā Kautāmbī-nogār1. 
3 XIII. g. 4. 11-14: 21-25. 
Mahadadya Bharatānārh na pūrve ndpare janāh 
divyam martya iva pakshübhyürh nodātuh saptamánavà (iti). 
! Rig-Veda, V. 61. 17-19; Mbh. I. 198. 74; igof; 166; IV. 5. 4; IX. 41 
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mention of the Prāchya (eastern) Paūichālas* The exis- 
tence of the other two may, however, be hinted at in the 
expression tryanīka, “threefold”, occurring in the Vedic 
texts? One of the ancient capitals of Pafichala was Kam- 
pilya which has been identified with Kampil on the old 
Ganges between Budaun and Furrukhabad” Another 
Paūchāla town Parivakra or Parichakra is mentioned in 
the Satapatha Brahmana. It is identified by Weber with 
Ekachakra of the Mahābhārata. 

The Paūchālas, as their name indicates, probably 
consisted of five clans—the Krivis, the Turvašas, the 
Kešins, the Srifijayas and the Somakas.* Each of these 
clans is known to be associated with one or more princes 
mentioned in the Vedic texts—the Krivis with Kravya 
Paūchāla, the Turvašas or Taurvašas with Sona Satrasaha, 
the Kešins with Ke$in Dalbhya, the Srinjayas with Daiva- 
vata, Prastoka, Vitahavya, Suplan or Sahadeva Sarnjaya 
and Dush-taritu, and the Somakas with Somaka Sahadevya. 
Of the kings only the first three are definitely associated 
with Panchala. 

The Krivis appear in a Rigvedic hymn which also 
mentions the Sindhu (Indus) and the Asikni (Chenab). 
But their actual habitation is nowhere clearly indicated. 
They are identified with the Parichalas in the Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa' and connected with Parivakra. 

A gāthā of the same work’ says, “When Satrasaha (King 


1 Ped. Ind., I. 469. Cf. also Patafijali (Kielhorn's ed., Vol. I, p. 12) 
and Ptolemy's Prasiake (vii. 1. 53) which included the towns of Adisdara 
(? Ahi chhatra) and Kanagora (? Kanauj). 

8 Vedic Index, I. 187. 

3 Vedic Index, I. 149; Cunn. im JASB, 1865. 178; AGI, 1924. 413- 

4 XIII. g. 4. 7. 

s Fed. Ind., L. 494. 

6 According to the Purāņas (Brahma P. XIII. 94 f. Cf. Matsya, 50. 3) 
'Mudgala', 'Srifijaya", 'Brihadishu', 'Yavinara' and *Krimilāšfva" were the 
constituent elements of the Paūchāla Janapada. 

T xiii, 5. 4, 7; Arivaya iti ha vai purà Pafichálán āchakshate. Vedic 
Index, 1. 198, According to Kasten Rónnow, Acta Orientalia, XVI, ii, 1937. 
p. 165 Krivis were named after a dragon-demon who was their tribal divinity. 

s Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 404; Sat. Br. XIII. 5. 4. 16. H. K. Deb (Fedic 
India and Mediterranean men, Verlag Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig) suggests 
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of the Pafichalas) makes the Asvamedha offering, the 
Taurva$as arise, six thousand and six (sic) and thirty clad 
in mail." 

Sātrāsahe yajamane’ švamedhena Taurvasah 

udirate trayastrimsah shatsahasráni varmiņām. 

This points to a very close connexion between the 

Paūīchālas and the Taurvašas. The fusion of the two folks 
does not seem to be improbable in view of the Purāņic 
statement that, after Marutta, the line of Turvašu (Turvasa, 
Taurvaša) was merged into the Paurava line’ of which 
the Pafichalas are represented as an offshoot. The line 
of rulers to which Sona belonged seems to be connected 
in later times with Ahichchhatra (in the Bareilly District).* 


The Keéina? who are connected with the Paūchālas 
in Vedic literature probably dwelt on the Gumti. The 
Srinjayas* are associated with the Panchalas in post- 
Vedic tradition. In the Mahābhārata,” Uttamaujas is 
called a Pāūchālya as well as a Syrifijaya. The clan pro- 
bably lived on the Jumna in epic times.” As to the 
Somakas, their connection with the Paūchālas is known 


throughout the great epic. They occupied Kampilya and 
its neighbourhood. 


The royal family of the Parichalas is represented in 


the identification of the Turvasas with the Teresh, or Tursha, onc of the 

allied peoples who fought against Merneptah, or Meneptah, Pharaoh of 

Egypt (c. 1294-25 B.C.). Breasted, however, identifies the Teresh with the 
or Etruscans (A History of Egypt, p. 467). 

id. IL. H. T., p. 108. Turvasoh Pauravarh varhiarh pravivefa purd kila 
(Vayu. 99, +). 

3 Camb. Hist., Ind. I. p. 525. 

y Fed. Ind., Y. 186-187. The name Kesin Dālbhya suggests a close 
connexion between the Kešins and the Dalbhyas whom the Rig-Veda (V, 
61. 17-19) places on the Gomatī. From Mbh. IX. 41. 1-3 it is clear that this 
Gomati connected with the Dālbhya family or clan, could not have been 
far away from Naimisha and the country of the Pafichālas. It must, there- 
tore, be identified with the Gumti which flows past Nimsār near Sitapur. 

*Pargiter, Markandeya Purüna, p. 358: Mbh., 1. 138. $75; V. 48. 41. 
Brahmapurāņa, XIII, 94 f. 

* Mbh. VIII. wi, 33; 7. 9. 

t Mbh. iii. go. 2. with commentary. 


! Cf. Mbh., L 185. gi; 193. 5; IL 77. 10: Dhpijyfa-dyumnah šomakānārh 
pravarhah; Saurmakir Yajñasena iti, i 
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bardic tradition as an offshoot of the Bharata dynasty.’ 
Divodasa, Sudas (a) and Drupada are included among the 
kings of this line. Divodāsa and Sudās also figure in the 
Rig-Veda where they are closely connected with the 
Bharatas* But they are not mentioned as Parichala kings. 
In the Mahābhārata Drupada is also called Yajūasena and 
one of his sons is named Sikhandin.” A _ Sikhandin 
Yājfiasena is mentioned in the Kaushitaki Brāhrmaņa,* 
but it is not clear whether we are to regard him as a 
prince, or as a priest of Kešin Dalbhya, King of the 
Panchalas. 

The external history of the Panchalas is mainly that 
of wars and alliances with the Kurus. The Mahābhārata 
preserves traditions of conflict between these two great 
peoples. We are told by the epic that Uttara-Pafichala 
was wrested from the Pafichalas by the Kurus and given 
away to their preceptor. Curiously enough, the Soma- 
nassa Jataka* places Uttara-Paūchāla-nagara in Kuru 
rattha. The relations between the two peoples (Kurus and 
Panchalas) were sometimes friendly and they were con- 
nected by matrimonial alliances. KeSin Dalbhya or 
Dārbhya, king of the Panchalas, was sister's son to 
Uchchaiķšravas, king of the Kurus” In the epic a 
Pafichala princess is married to the Pandavas who are 
represented as scions of the Kuru royal family. 

Of the famous kings of the Paūchālas mentioned in 
the Vedic literature Pravahana Jaivali is known definitely 
to have been Janaka's contemporary. This prince appears 
in the Upanishads as engaged in philosophical discussions 
with Aruni, Svetaketu, Silaka Salavatya, and Chaikitāyana 


iMbh., Adi.. 94, 3x: Matsya, go, 1.16; Fdyu, 99. 194-210. 
i Ved. Ind., I, p. 363; Li.. pp- 59- 454: 
s! Mbh., Adi., 166. 24: Bhishma, 190, et seq. 


4 VIL 4. 

s Mbh. i. 166. 

6 No. 505. The union of Kuru-Paūchālās is hinted at in Jaim. Up. Br. 
Ill. 7 


"u^ 
' Fed. Ind.. 1. 84, 187, 468. Uchchaiķ-šravās occurs as the name of 4 
Kuru prince in the dynastic list ot the Mahābhārata, I. 94. ss. 
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Dàlbhya. The first two teachers are known to have met 
the Vedic Janaka. 

The kingdom of Kasi was 300 leagues in extent. It 
had its capital at Varanasi (Benares) also called Ketumatt, 
Surundhana, Sudassana, Brahma-vaddhana, Pupphavati, 
Ramma, and Molini.2. The walls of the city were twelve 
leagues round by themselves.' 

The Kāšis, i.e., the people of Kasi or Kasi, first appear 
in the Paippalāda recension of the Atharva-Veda^ ‘They 
were closely connected with the Kosalas and the Videhas. 
Jala Jātūkarņya is mentioned in the Sankhdyana Srauta 
Sūtra" as having obtained the position of Purohita or priest 
of the three peoples of Kasi, Videha and Kosala in the 
lifetime of Svetaketu, a contemporary of Janaka. Curious- 
ly enough, a king named Janaka is mentioned in the 
Sattubhasta Jātaka' as reigning in Benares. This prince 
cannot be the Janaka of the Upanishads, for we learn from 
those works that, in the time of the famous Janaka, 
Ajātašatru was on the throne of Kasi. 

Very little is known regarding the ancestors of 
Ajātašatru. His name does not occur in the Purāņic lists 
of Kasi sovereigns,” nor does the name of Dhritarashtra, 
king of Kasi, who was defeated by Satanika Satrajita with 
the result that the Kasis down to the time of the Satapatha 
Brahmana gave up the kindling of the sacred fire. A 
clue to the lineage of Dhritarashtra is afforded by the 
Mahāgovinda-Suttanta” which represents "Dhatarattha," 
King of Kasi, as a Bharata prince. The Purāņas repre- 


1 Brihād. Up., VI. z; Chh. Up, 1.8. 1; V. g. 1. 

3 A stock phrase, Dhajavihejha Jātaka, No. 491. 

3 Dialogues, Part III, p. 73. Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 5o-51:. The 
name Vārāņasī is derived from two little rivers between which the city was 
situated—Varandyastatha ch Asya madhye Vārāņast puri (Padma, Svarga 
khanda, xvii. 50). 

t Tandulanāli Jātaka, No. 5. 

* Ved Ind., Il, 116 n. 


1 No. 402. 
! Vayu, o9. 21-74: Vishnu, IV, B. 2-9. 
! Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, p. 270. 
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sent the Kāsi family as a branch of the house of 
Purüravas, the traditional ancestor of the Bharatas. Of 
the kings mentioned in the chronicles the names of two 
only (Divodāsa and his son or descendant Daivadāsi 
Pratardana) can be traced in the Vedic literature. But the 
later Vedic texts connect them with the Naimishiyas and 
not with Kasi.' 

The Jātakas often refer to the failure of heirs at 
Benares (aputtakam rajakulam), or the deposition of princes 
in favour of more competent rulers taken from other 
families. It is clear that tradition does not regard the Kasi 
monarchs as belonging to one and the same dynasty. Some 
of the kings hailed from Magadha.” Several others were 
probably of Videhan origin. Many of the princes belong- 
ing to these groups had the cognomen, 'Brahmadatta.' 
That Brahmadatta was not the name of one individual 
ruler, has been suggested by Mr. Hāritkrishņa Dev.’ The 
Matsya and Vdyu Puranas refer to a group of one 
hundred (i.e. many) Brahmadattas: 

Satam vai Brahmadattanam 
viranam Kuravah satam.* 

The “hundred” Brahmadattas are also mentioned in 
the Mahābhārata* In the Dummedha Jàtaka* the name 
is borne both by the reigning king and his son (Xumāra). 
In the Gangamāla Jātaka" king Udaya of Benares is 
addressed by a Pachcheka Buddha as ''Brahmadatta” which 
is distinctly stated to be a kulanāma or family designation. 

The Brahmadattas were not, however, all of the same 
extraction. The king-elect of the Darimuka Jataka was 
originally a Magadhan prince. Some of the other Brahma- 


t Kaush, Br., xxvi, 5. 

t Cf. Jütakas, 478, 401, 529. | 

* The suggestion has been accepted by Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichae! 
Lectures, 1918, p. 56. 

4 Matsya, Ch. 273, 71: Vayu, Ch. 99. 454. 


5 IF. 8. 29. 

€ No. go; Vol. I. p. 126. 

' Cf, also the Susima Jātaka (411), the Kumma Sapinda Jātaka (415) 
the Atthina Jātaka (425), the Lomasa Kassapa Jātaka (444). etc. 


, 471, 
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dattas were of Videhan lineage. The Matiposaka Jātaka, 
for instance, referring to a Brahmadatta of Kasi, has the 
following line: 

mutto'mhi Kāsirājena Vedehena vyasassinā ti. 

In the Sambula Jātaka* prince Sotthisena, son of 
Brahmadatta, king of Kāsi, is called Vedehaputta: 

Yo putta Kāsirājassa Sotthiseno ti tam vidū 
tassāham Sambulā bhariyā, evam janahi dānava, 
Vedehaputto bhaddan te vane vasāti āturo. 

Ajātašatru, Janaka’s contemporary on the throne of 
Kasi, may have been a Brahmadatta though his exact 
lineage is not known. The Upanishadic evidence shows 
that he was a contemporary of Uddālaka. The Uddālaka 
Jātaka tells us that the reigning king of Benares in the 
time of Uddālaka was Brahmadatta. 

Ajātašatru appears in the Upanishads as engaged in 
philosophical discussions with Gargya Bālāki. In the 
Kaushītaki Upanishad he is represented as being jealous 
of Janaka’s fame as a patron of learning. The Satapatha 
Brahmana@ mentions a person named Bhadrasena Ajata- 
Satrava who is said to have been bewitched by Uddālaka 
Āruņi. Macdonell and Keith call him a king of Kāsi. He 
may have been the son and successor of Ājāta$atru.' 

The kingdom of Kosala® corresponds roughly to the 
modern Oudh. It seems to have extended northward to 
the foot of the Nepal hills. In the east it was separated 
from Videha by the river Sadānīrā, which was for a time 
the limit of the Aryan world in that direction. Beyond it 
was an extensive marshy region, not frequented by 
Brāhmaņas which, after Māthava Videgha's occupation, 
developed into the flourishing kingdom of Videha. The 
story of Māthava makes it clear that the Kosalas fell later 
than the peoples dwelling on the banks of the Sarasvatī 

! No. 455. 

! No. 519. 

8 V. 5. 5. 14. 

*S. B. E., XLI. p. 141. 


* The form Kofala is met with in the Gopatha Brāhmaņa (Pedic Index 
I. 105) and later literature, 





but earlier than the Videhas under the influence of 
Brāhmaņical civilization. In the south  Kosala was 
bounded by the river Sarpikā or Syandikā' and on the 
west probably by the Gumti which flowed past the famous 
Naimisha forest and apparently formed the boundary 
between the Kosalas and sundry peoples including the 
Pafichālas* In the epic Kosalas proper are distinguished 
from the Uttara-Kosalas, the Kosalas near the Venva (Wain- 
ganga) and the Prak-Kosalas. The last two peoples 
were clearly in South India” The Pūrva-Kosalas, appa- 
rently not identical with the Prak-Kosalas of the Deccan, 
dwelt between the river Sarayū and Mithila.* 

The Vedic texts do not mention any city in Kosala. 
But if the Rāmāyaņa is to be believed the capital of 
Kosala (Kosalapura) in the time of the Janakas was 
Ayodhyā. It stood on the banks of the Sarayü and 
covered twelve yojanas* The Rig-Veda mentions the river 
Sarayü and refers to an Aryan settlement on its banks. 
One of the Arya settlers bears the name of Chitraratha 
which occurs also in the Rāmāyaņa, as the appellation 
of a contemporary of  Dasaratha. A prince styled 
Dašaratha is eulogised in a Rigvedic hymn,' but there is 
nothing to identify him with the Ikshvāku king of that 
name who appears in the Rāmāyana as the Kosalan 
contemporary of Siradhvaja Janaka.  Dašaratha's eldest 
son, according to the epic, was Rama who married Sita, 
daughter of Janaka. The Rig-Veda’ mentions an Asura 


! Ram. Il, 40. 11-12; 50, 1; Cf. Sundarika, Kindred Sayings 1. 204 

! Rīm. II. 68. 13; 71. 16-18; VII. 104. 15. (Kosalan king sacrificing in 
the Naimisha forest on the Gumti); cf. Mbh. XII, 355. 2: IX. gt. g (Pañ 
chālas apparently not far from Naimisha). In Rig V. 61. 17-19, the Dalbhyas 
a Pafichāla people, are placed on the Gumti. 

3 Mbh. H. go. 2-3; 91. 12-13. 

* Mbh. II. zo. 28. 

* Ram. I. 55. 7. If is in the Fyzabad District of Oudh. For the name 
Kosalapura see Rim. II. 18. 35. 

«TV. go. 18. 

' II. ge. 17. 

"T. 126. 4. 

"X. 03. 14. 
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(powerful being) named Rāma but does not connect him 
with Kosala. The Dašaratha Jataka makes Dasaratha and 
Rama kings of Varanasi and disavows Sita's connection 
with Janaka. 

Kosala was probably the fatherland of Janaka's hotri 
priest, Ašvala, who was very probably an ancestor of 
A$valayana Kausalya' mentioned in the Prafna Upanishad 
as a disciple of Pippalada and a contemporary of Sukešā 
Bharadvaja and of Hiranyanabha, a Kosalan prince. The 
details of Kosalan history will be discussed in a subse- 
quent chapter. 


SECTION III. THe LATER VAIDEHAS OF MITHILA: 


NIMI AND KARALA 


The Purāņas give long lists of the successors of 
Sīradhvaja Janaka* whom Bhavabhūti seems to identify 
with the contemporary of Yājūiavalkya* With one or two 
exceptions none of the kings in these lists can be satis- 
factorily identified with the Videhan monarchs mentioned 
in the Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina literature. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to say how far the lists are reliable. The 
identification of any of the kings named in the bardic 
chronicles with the Vedic Janaka is the most knotty of all 
problems. We have already noted the arguments that can 
be urged in support of the view of Bhavabhūti. The 
mere fact that Siradhvaja is placed high in the Puranic 
lists does not necessarily prove that he actually flourished 
long before the extinction of the dynasty. It should be 
remembered in this connection that Pradyota who was 
in reality a contemporary of Bimbisara, king of Magadha, 
is placed by the Puranic chroniclers or scribes some nine 


1 Afvalasyipatyam Afvalfyanah (Sathkara’s commentary on  Pratna 
Upanishad, 1. 1). 
? Vayu, 89. 18.23; Vishnu, IV. 5. 12-13; 4th edition of this work. pp. 67 f. 
3 Mahāvīra-charita, I, verse 14; Il, verse 43; Uttara-Rāma-Charita, IV. 
verse 9. 
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generations before that ruler, and Siddhartha of the 
Ikshvaku list, a contemporary of Prasenajit of Kosala, is 
represented as the grandfather of the latter. The evidence 
of the Vishnu Purāņ' suggests that there were at times 
several collateral lines of Janakas who ruled contem- 
poraneously. The problem of Siradhvaja must, therefore, 
be regarded as sub judice. In view of the uncertainty 
about the identification of this king and his proper place 
in the dynastic list, it is not easy to determine which of 
the Videhan kings mentioned in the Purāņic chronicles 
actually came after the contemporary of Āruņi and Yājūa- 
valkya. "The evidence of the Jātakas, however, suggests 
that a king named Nimi, at any rate, ruled after the great 
Janaka, as he is called the penultimate sovereign of the 
dynasty.  Pargiter places all the kings of the Purāņic 
lists down to Bahulasva before the Bharata war, and 
apparently identifies his son Kriti with Kritakshana of 
the Mahābhārata" a contemporary of Yudhishthira. But 
as there were “Janakas,” even after Yudhishthira, and as 
two Puranas conclude with the remark that with Kriti 
ends the race of the Janakas,” the identification of Kriti, 
the last of the race, with Kritakshana does not seem to 
be plausible. It is more reasonable to identify Kriti of 
the Purdnas with Karala Janaka who, as we shall see 
below, brought the line of Vaideha kings to an end. The 
only objection to this view is that Karāla is represented 
as the son of Nimi, whereas Kriti was the son of Bahu- 
lasva. But the cognomen Nimi may have been borne by 
several kings and Bahulāšva may have been one of them. 
An alternative theory would be to represent Kriti and 
Karala as the last members of two collateral lines of 
Janakas. 

The Vedic texts mention besides Māthava and Janaka 
two other Vaideha kings, namely, Nami Sapya and Para 


1 VI. 6. ç ff. Cf. Ramayana, I. 72. 18. 
? AIHT, p. 149. 

3 II. 4. 27. 

t AIMT, pp. 96, 330. 
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Āhlāra. Macdonell and Keith identify the latter with Para 
Ātņāra, king of Kosala, about whom we shall speak in a 
subsequent chapter. Nami Sāpya is mentioned in the 
Panchavimsa or Tāņdya Brāhmaņa' as a famous sacrificer. 
His identification with king Namī of the Uttar-ādhyayana 
Sūtra" Nemi of the Vishnu Purāņa, and Nimi of the 
Makhādeva Sutta of the Majjhima Nikāya, and the 
Kumbhakāra* and Nimi Jātakas' is more or less problema- 
tical. In the last-mentioned work it is stated that a 
Nimi was the penultimate sovereign of the Maithila family. 
According to the Kumbhakāra Jātaka and the Uttar- 
ādhyayana Sūtra he was a contemporary of Dummukha 
(Dvimukha), king of Paiūchāla, Naggaji (Naggati) of 
Gandhara and of Karandu (Karakandu) of Kalinga. This 
synchronism accords with Vedic evidence. Durmukha, 
the Panchala king, had a priest named Brihaduktha’ who 
was the son of Vāmadeva*. Vamadeva was a contemporary 
of Somaka, the son of Sahadeva'. Somaka had close 
spiritual relationship with Bhima, king of Vidarbha, and 
Nagnajit, king of Gandhàra' From this it seems very 
probable that Durmukha was a contemporary of Nagnajit. 
This is exactly what we find in the Kumbhakāra Jātaka 
and the Uttar-ádhyayana Sūtra. 

The Nimi Jātaka says that Nimi was "born to round 
off" the royal family "like the hoop of a chariot wheel." 
Addressing his predecessor the soothsayers said, "Great 
king, this prince is born to round off your family. This 
your family of hermits will go no further." 

Nimi's son Kalāra Janaka’ is said to have actually 
brought his line to an end. This king is apparently iden- 


i XXV. 10. 17-18, 

S.B.E.. XLV. 87. 

* No. 408. 

* No. 541. 

t Pedic Index, L. $70. + 

* Ibid., WL. 731. 

' Rig-Veda, TV. 15, 7-10 with Anukramonī. 

* Aitareya Brühmana, VII 94 

* Makhadeva Sutta of the Majjhima Nikāya. II. 82; Nimi Jātaka. 
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tical with Karala Janaka of the Mahābhārata" In the 
Arthašāstra attributed to Kautilya it is stated that “Bhoja, 
known by the name of Dandakya, making a lascivious 
attempt on a Brahmana maiden, perished along with his 
kingdom and relations; so also Karala, the Vaideha.'” 
Karala, the Vaideha, who perished along with his 
kingdom and relations, must be identified with Kalara 
(Karala) who, according to the Nimi Jataka, brought the 
line of Videhan kings to an end. The downfall of the 
Vaidehas reminds us of the fate of the Tarquins who 
were expelled from Rome for a similar crime. As in 
Rome, so in Videha, the overthrow of the monarchy 
was followed by the rise of a republic—the Vajjian 
Confederacy. 

There is reason to belieive that the Kāsi people had 
a share in the overthrow of the Videhan monarchy. 
Already in the time of the great Janaka, Ajātašatru, king 
of Kasi, could hardly conceal his jealousy of the Videhan 
king's fame. The passage ''yathā Kāšyo và Vaideho va 
Ugraputra ujjyam dhanur adhijyam kritvā dvau vāņavantau 
sapatnātivyādhinau haste kritv-opatishthed'? probably 
refers to frequent struggles between the heroes of Kāsi and 
Videha. The Mahabharata’ refers to the old story 
(itihasarh puratanam) of a great battle between Pratardana, 
king of Kasi according to the Ramayana,’ and Janaka, 
King of Mithila. It is stated in the Pali commentary 
Param-attha jotikā* that the Lichchhavis who succeeded 
Janaka's dynasty as the strongest political power in North 
Bihar, and formed the most important element of the 


! XII. sos. 7. 

s The evidence of the Arthašāstra is confirmed by that of the Buddha. 
charita of Aívaghosha (IV. 80). ''And so Karīla Janaka, when he carried off 
the Brīhmana"s daughter, incurred loss of caste thereby, but he would not give 
up his love." 

s Brihad Upanishad, III. 8. 2. ''As the Ugra's son from Kāsi or from 
Vīdeha strings the slackened bow amd arises with two foe-piercing arrows im 
his hand” (Winternitz, Ind. Lit. translation I, 229 with slight emendations) 

t XH. 90. 1-2 

5 VII. 48. 15. 

ë Vol. I, pp. 158-165. 
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Vajjian Confederacy, were the offsprings of a queen Of 
Kāsi. This indicates a belief in later ages that cadets 
from the royal family of Kāsi established themselves in 
Videha. 


SECTION IV. THE DECCAN IN THE ĀGE OF THE 
LATER VAIDEHAS 


The expression "Dakshinapadá" occurs in the Rig- 
Veda' and refers to the region where the exile goes on 
being turned out. In the opinion of several scholars 
this simply means “the south” beyond the limits of the 
recognised Aryan world. Dākshiņātya is found in Panini,’ 
Dakshiņāpatha is mentioned by Baudhāyana coupled with 
Surashtra. It is difficult to say what Panini or Baudha- 
yana exactly meant by Dākshiņātya or Dakshiņāpatha. In 
early Pāli literature the name Dakshinapatha is sometimes 
coupled with Avanti (Malwa), and in one text it is placed 
on the banks of the upper Godavari. In the Nalo- 
pākhyāna of the Mahabharata, Dakshiņāpatha is placed 
beyond Avanti and the Vindhyas, and to the south of the 
Vidarbhas and the (Southern) Kosalas. “The last men- 
tioned peoples lived on the banks of the Wardhā and the 
Mahānadī. In the Digvijaya-parva, Dakshinapatha is distin- 
guished from the Pāņdyan realm in the southernmost part 
Of the Madras Presidency. In the Gupta Age it certainly 
stretched from the land of the Kosalas to the kingdom of 
Kanchi. In later times it embraced the whole of Trans- 
Vindhyan India from the Setu (Adam's Bridge) to the 
Narmada.” 

Whatever may have been the exact denotation of the 
terms discussed above in the earliest times it is certain that 


1 X. Gs. 8. Vedic Index, Y. 337. 

1 IV. 2. 98. 

x Baudh. Sütra, I. 1. 29. 

4 DPPN, 1, 1050; Mbh. II. 41. 16-17; HII. Gi, 21-23. Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription of Samudra Gupta; Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 441 n. 
The Periplus distinguishes Dachinabades (Dakshiņāpatha) from  Damirica 
(Tamil land), | 
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already in the age of the later Vaidehas, Nimi and Karāla, 
the Aryans had crossed the Vindhyas and established several 
kingdoms in the territory that stretched from the Revā 
or the Narmadā to the Godāvarī. One of these realms 
was Vidarbha, It comprised modern Berar, the Varadatata 
of the Ain-i-Akbari, and a considerable portion of the 
Central Provinces lying between the Wardha (Varada) 
and the Wainganga. In the north it reached the Payoshņī, 
a tributary of the apt. Vidarbha was certainly a 
famous kingdom in the time of Nimi. We have already 
seen that the Kumbhakara Jātaka and the Uttar-ddhya- 
yana make him a contemporary of Nagnajit, king of 
Gandhāra, who is known from the Aitareya Brahmana’ to 
have flourished about the same time as Bhima, king of 
Vidarbha: 

"Etamu haiva prochatuh Parvata-Naradau Somakāya 
Sahadevyaya ` Sahadevaya Sārūjayāya | Babhrave Daiva- 
vridhaya Bhīmāya Vaidarbhāya Nagnajite Gandharaya." 

“This Parvata and Narada proclaimed to Somaka 
Sahadevya, Sahadeva Sarnjaya, Babhru Daivavridha, Bhima 
Vaidarbha (i.e. of Vidarbha) and Nagnajit of Gandhāra.” 

Vidarbha, therefore, existed as an independent king- 
dom in the time of Nimi. From the Puranic account of 
the Yadu family it appears that the eponymous hero of the 
Vidarbhas, was of Yadu lineage.” The country is men- 
tioned in the Jaiminiya Brāhmaņa.* It was famous for its 
Machalas, perhaps a species of dog, which killed tigers'— 
“Vidarbhesu mācalās sārameyā aptha šārdūlān mārayanti.” 
The Prašna Upanishad* mentions a sage of Vidarbha named 
Bhargava as a contemporary of Āšvalāyana. Another sage 
called Vidarbhi Kaundinya is mentioned in the Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad’ ‘The name Kaundinya is appar- 


! Mbh. III. 61. 22-23; 120. 41. 

3 VII. 44. 

3 Matsya Purāņa, 44. 36; Vdyu Purāņa, 95, 35-36. 
“JI, 440: Ved. Ind., Il. 297. 

57405, 19, 100. 

OF, 1; IL. 1. 

* Vedic Index, II. 297. 
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ently derived from the city of Kundina, the capital ot 
Vidarbha,’ represented by the modern Kaundinya-pura 
on the banks of Wardha in the Chandur taluk of Amraoti.’ 
The association of Vidarbha with Kundina clearly suggests 
that Vidarbha of the Vedic texts lay in the Deccan, and 
not in some hitherto unknown region outside its boun- 
daries as contended by a well-known writer.’ 

If the evidence of the Kumbhakāra Jātaka has any 
value, then Nimi, king of Videha, mentioned in the work, 
Nagnajit, king of Gandhara, and Bhima, king of Vidarbha, 
must be considered to have been contemporaries of 
Karandu of Kalinga. It follows from this that the kingdom 
of Kalinga too, was in existence in the time of Nimi and 
his contemporaries of the Brākmaņa period. The evidence 
of the Jātaka is confirmed by that of the Uttar-ādhyayana 
Sūtra. The Mahāgovinda Suttanta,* makes Sattabhu, king 
of Kalinga, a contemporary of Renu, king of Mithila 
and of Dhatarattha, or Dhritarashtra, king of Kasi, 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brākmaņa* ‘There can thus 
be no doubt that Kalinga existed as an independent 
kingdom in the time of which the Brāhmaņas speak. 
It is mentioned both by Pāņini" and Baudhayana. The 
latter regards it as an impure country but evidently not 
unfreguented by Aryans' According to epic tradition 
it comprised the whole coast from the river Vaitaraņī" 

i Mbh., III. 73. 1-2; V. 157. 14; Harivarhía, Vishnuparva, 59-60. 
1 Gaz., Amraoti, Vol. A. p. 406. 


3 Indian Culture, July, 19365, p. 12. Curiously enough, the same writer, 
who characterises the provisional acceptance of the uncontradicted testimony 
of the Purāņas and lexicons in locating tribes mentioned in Vedic literature as 
unhistorical, has no hesitation in identifying the Satvats of the Aitareya 
Brihmena with the Yādavas and in placing them in the Mathur’ region and 
adjoining districts (ibid., 15). He has not referred to any Vedic text which 
supports his conjecture regarding the identity of the Satvats and their associa- 
tion with the particular city named by him. 

t Dialogues of the Buddha, 1. 270. 

s XIII. 5. 4. 21. 

* IV. I. 170. 

11. I. $0.31. 

s There was a considerable Brāhmaņa population in Kalitga in the days of 
Adoka (cf. Edict XIII). 

* Mbh., III. 114. 4- 
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in Orissa to the borders of the Andhra territory. The 
southern boundary of the Janapada was not well-defined. 
lt reached Yellamanchili and Chipurupalle in the 
Vizagapatam district and at times even Pishtapura or 
Pithapuram, north-east of the Godāvarī, but not the river 
itself which flowed through the Andhra country. Pargiter 
says that Kaliñga as a settled kingdom appears to have 
consisted properly of the plain between the Eastern Ghats 
(Mahendra range) and the sea. But its kings seem to 
have exercised suzerainty over the Jungle tribes which 
inhabited the hills far inland, for the Amarakantaka range, 
in which the Narmada rises, is said to be in the western 
part of Kalinga. hat large tracts of the country were 
covered with forests appears from references to Kalinga- 
ranya in Pāli texts. Ihe windows of the capital city in 
the days of Kalidasa looked out on the sea, and the deep 
roar Of the waves drowned the sound of trumpets.‘ In 
the days of Yuan Chwang Kalinga occupied a much 
smaller area. It is distinguished from Wu-t'u (Orissa) 
and Kung-yū-t'o (Kongoda in the Ganjam district) in the 
north, and An-to-lo (Andhra or Vengi) in the south, and 
seems to have embraced parts of the Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patam districts. We learn from the Jatakas that an 
ancient capital of Kalinga was Dantapura-nágara. The 
Mahabharata mentions Rajapura as the metropolis.’ The 
Mahdvastu' refers to another city named Simbhapura. 

! Ind, Ant., 1923, 67; Ep. Ind. XII. z; JASB, 1897, 98 I; Kürma, p. 11. 
89. 9; Pādma, Svarga-Khaņda, VI. 22; Vayu, 77. 4-13; Malalasekera, DPPN. 
584; Raghuvarhsa, vi. 56. 

1 Cf. Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 361. Danta-pura-vāsakāt; Dantaküra, Mbh. V. 48. 
76. Dandagula (Pliny. M'Cridle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 1916, p. 144). 
The name of the city probably survives in that of the fort of Dantavaktra nca: 
Chicacole in the Gaūjām district. Many other Kalinga capitals stood in une 
same district, e.g., Sirhhapura (Singupuram) near Chicacole, Dubreuil, 4.H.D., 
p. 94. Kalihga-nagara (Mukhalifgam on the VarhíadharS, Ep. Ind., IV. 187; 
Kalihga-pAtam is preferred in Ind, Ant., 1887, 132; JBORS, i929, pp. Gay Í 
But the arguments adduced are not all plausible). 

5 XII. 4. 3. 

*Senart’s edition, p. 488. 
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The Jaina writers mention a fourth town called Karn- 
chaņapura.' 

The Mahāgovinda Suttanta refers to another southern 
realm, namely, Assaka or ASmaka on the God(h)avari,* 
which existed in the time of the monarchs Renu and 
Dhata-rattha (Dhryita-rashtra). It was ruled by king 
Brahmadatta who held his Court at Potana. 

The Aitareya Bráhmama alludes’ to princes of the 
South who are called Bhojas and whose subjects are called 
Satvats : “dakshinasyam diši ye ke cha Satvatam rājāno 
Bhaujyāyaiva te'bhishichyante Bhoj-etye-nan-abhishiktan- 
āchakshata—" “in the southern region whatever kings 
ihere are of the Satvats, they are anointed for Bhaujya; 
'O Bhoja' they style them when consecrated (in accordance 
with the action of the deities)” In the Satapatha 
Brahmana’ the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats, and his 
taking away the horse which they had prepared for an 
Ašvamedha or horse-sacrifice are referred to. ‘These 
Satvats must have been living near Bharata’s realm, i.e., 
near the Ganges and the Yamuna.’ But in the time of 


Lind, Ant., 1891, p. 375; The Bhümikhanda of the Padmapurdna (47. &) 
mentions $ripura as a city in Kalinga. 

2 Sutta Nipáta, 977, SBE, X, pt. ii, 184 Cf. Asmagi (Bomb. Gaz. L. 1. 
p. 532; Megasthenes and Arrian, 1926, 145) of classical writers. Ašmaka is also 
mentioned by Panini, IV. L. 173. As the name signifies "the stony region”, 
it can hardly refer to Ašvaka, the land of the Assakenoi in the north-west, 
which the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, connects with the Sanskrit afva, 
and Iranian aspa, horse. The Commentator Bhattasviàmin identifies Ašmaka 
with Maharashtra. The capital was Potali or Potana (Chullakāliiga Jātaka 
No. go1; Assāka J. (207); D. 2. 235; Parisishļa parvan, L. 92. nagare Potanā- 
bhidhe, Bomb. Gaz. L. 1. 535; Law, Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, 
"4: Mbh. 1. 177. 47: «f. Pádana of Lūders" List, 616, and N. G. Majumder's 
List, 658 (Monuments, p. g6y—Visākhasa Pādā(rh)yasa). Dr. Sukthankar points 
out that the Paudanya of the printed editions of the Mahābhārata is a late 
corruption. The older Mss. give the name as Potana or Podana. This name 
reminds one of Bodhan in the Nizam's dominions which lies to the south of 
the confluence of the Manjirā and the Godāvarī. The city of Podana is said 
to have been founded by a prince of the Ikshvāku family, who is the eponym- 
ous hero of the land of Afmaka. The neighbouring people of Mūlaka also 
claimed Ikshvāku descent (Vayu, 88. 177-178). 

* VIII. 14. 

6 XIII. g. 4. 32. 

s fbid., XIII. 5. 4. 11. 
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the Aitareya Brāhmaņa they probably moved farther to the 
south. They are placed in the southern region (dakshiņā 
dif) beyond the "fixed middle region"—the land of the 
Kurus, Paūchālas and some neighbouring tribes. The 
Panchala realm, according to epic testimony, extended as 
far south as the Chambal.' The Satvat people of the 
"southern region" mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana, 
therefore, in all probability, lived beyond that river. 
Their kings were called Bhojas. This account of the 
Satvats and the Bhojas, deduced from the Brahmanic 
statements, accords with Puranic evidence. It is stated 
in the Puranas that the Sátvat(a)s and the Bhojas were 
offshoots of the Yadu family which dwelt at Mathura 
on the banks of the Yamuna.” We are further told by the 
same authorities that they were the kindreds of the 
southern realm of Vidarbha. We have evidence of a 
closer connection between the Bhojas and the last-men- 
tioned territory. A place called Bhojakata, is included 
within Vidarbha both by the Mahabharata^ and the 
Harivamía' The Chammak grant of the Vakataka king 
Pravarasena II makes it clear that the Bhojakata territory 
included the Ilichpur district in Berar, a part of ancient 
Vidarbha.“ As pointed out by Dr. Smith, the name of 
Bhojakata, ‘castle of the Bhojas,’ implies that the province 
was named after a stronghold formerly held by the Bhojas, 
an ancient ruling race mentioned in the edicts of 
Ašoka” Kālidāsa in his Raghuvamsa* calls the king 
of Vidarbha a Bhoja” 

But Vidarbha was not the only Bhoja state. The 


i Mbh.. I. 1898. 74: Dakshinārtichāpi Pāiīchālān yāvach Charmanvati 
naqi. 

3 Afatsya 43. 48; 44. 46-48; Vayu, 94. 52; 95. 18; 96. 1-2 Vishnu, IV. 
13. 4-6. 

3 Mat., 44. 36; Vayu, 95. 35:35. 

V. 157. 15:16. $ Vihnu parva, Go. %z. 

6 JRAS., 1914. P. 329. 

T In Ind. Ant., 1923, 262-63, Bhojakata is identified with Bhat-kuli in the 
Amraoti district, 

' V. 319-40. 

* Cf. also Mbh., V. 48. 74: 157. 7: Harivarhia, Vishnu parva, 47. 5. 
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Aitareya Brāhmaņa refers to several Bhoja kings of the 
south. A line of Bhojas must have ruled Dandaka. A 
passage in the Kautiltya Arthasdastra’ runs thus: — 

“Dandakyo nama Bhojah kāmāt Brahmana-kanyam 
abhimanyamānas sabandhu-rāshģro | vinanasa"—a Bhoja 
known as Dandakya, or king of Dandaka, making a lasci- 
vious attempt on a Brahmana girl, perished along with his 
relations and kingdom. We learn from the Sarabhanga 
Jātaka" that the kingdom of Dandaki (Dandaka) had its 
capital at Kumbhavati. According to the Ramayana’ 
the name of the metropolis was Madhumanta, while the 
Mahavastu* places it at Govardhana (Nasik). 

It is clear, from what has been stated above, that there 
were in the age of the later Vaidehas, and the treatises 
called Brahmanas, many kingdoms in the south, both 
Aryan and non-Aryan, namely, the Bhoja kingdoms, one of 
which was Vidarbha, and another, probably, Dandaka, as 
well as ASmaka and Kalinga. With the exception of these 
organised states the whole of Trans-Vindhyan India was 
occupied by non-Aryan (dasyu) tribes such as the Andhras, 
Šavaras, Pulindas and probably also the Mūtibas.* 

In the opinion of Dr. Smith the Andhras were 
a Dravidian people, now represented by the large popu- 
lation speaking the Telugu language, who occupied the 
deltas of the Godavari and the Krishna. Mr. P. T. 
Srinivas Iyengar argues that the Andhras were originally 
a Vindhyan tribe and that the extension of Andhra power 
was from the west to the east down the Godavari and 
Krishna valleys. Dr. Bhandarkar points out that the 
Serivāņij Jātaka places Andhapura, ie. the pura or 
capital of the Andhras, on the river Telavaha which he 

! Ed. 1919, p. 11. 

! No. par. 

S VII. or. 18. 

! Senart's Edition, p. gūs. 

s Ait. Br., VII. 18. 

* Ind, Ant., 1918, pp. 276-78. 
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identifies with the modern Tel or Telingiri! But if ‘Seri’ 
or Šrī rājya* refers to the Ganga kingdom of Mysore, 
Telavaha may have been another name of the Tunga- 
bhadra-Krishna, and Andhapura identical with Bezvada or 
some neighbouring city... The Mayidavolu plates of the 
early Pallava ruler Sivaskanda-varman prove that the 
Andhra country (Andhrāpatha) embraced the lower valley 
of the Krishna and had its centre at Dhafifiakada, i.e., 
Bezvada, or some neighbouring city on the south bank of 
the Krishna.‘ Yuan Chwang applies the name An-to-lo 
(Andhra) to the district round Ping-ki-lo (Vengipura) 
near Ellore. In later times the Andhra-Khanda extended 
fron the Godavari to the borders of Kalinga (arabhya 
Gautamanaditatam dkalingam) and included Pithapuri 
(Pithapuram).* 

The Savaras and the Pulindas are described in the 
Matsya and the Vayu Purāņas as Dakshiņā-patha-vāsinaņ, 
inhabitants of the Deccan, together with the Vaidarbhas 
and the Dandakas: 

Teshàm pare janapada Dakshiņā-patha-vāsinah 
ē * . . 


Kārūshāšcha saha-Ishika Atavyah Savards tatha 

Pulindā Vindhya-Pushikā (?) Vaidarbha Dandakath saha*. 
Abhirah saha cha-Ishīkāh Atavyah Savarascha ye 

Pulinda Vindhya-Mūlikā Vaidarbhā Dandakaih saha. 


1 Jnd. Ant., 19:8, p. 71. There is also a river called “Ter” in South 
India, Ep. Ind., XXII. 29. 

3 Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, 98. 'Seri' may also refer to Šrī 
Vijaya or Šrī Vishaya (Sumatra *). 

s The name Telavāha, oil-carrier. reminds one of the passages "Vikhydta- 
Krishņā-verņā (= Krishnd)-taila-snehopalabdha-saralatua^ (IA, VIII. 17. 
ef. Ep. XII. 153)—' with a smoothness caused by sesame oil of the famous 
(river) Krishna." 

i Hultrsch (Ep. Ind. VI. 85) identified the city with Amarāvatī. Burgess 
suggested Dharanikota which lies about 18 miles to the westward from Bervāda, 
on the right bank of the Krishņā. Fergusson, Sewell and Watters prefer 
Dezvāda itself (Yuan Chwang, II. 216). In the days of the great Chinese 
pilgrim dn-to-lo (Andhra) had its capital at Fing-ki-lo or Vengipura in the 
Krishna district. 

s Watters: If. zoof IA, xx, og: Ep. Ind.. TV. $57. 

6 Matsya, 114, 46-48. 

1 Vayu, 45. 126 
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The Mahābhārata also places the Andhras, Pulindas 

and Šavaras in the Deccan: 
Dakshiņā-patha-janmānah sarve naravar-Andhrakah 
Guhāh Pulindāh Savara§ Chuchukā Madrakath (?) saha. 

The precise position and extent of the country of the 
Šavaras in the Brāhmaņa period cannot be shown. They 
are usually identified with the Suari of Pliny and the 
Sabarae of Ptolemy, and are probably represented by the 
Savaralu, or Sauras of the Vizagapatam Hills, and the 
Savaris Of the Gwalior territory.” 

The capital of the Pulindas (Pulinda-nagara) probably 
lay to the south-east of the Dasarnas’ who dwelt on the 
river Dasān (Dhasan) in Bundelkhand.' 

The location of the territory of the Mūtibas, another 
Dasyu tribe mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana along 
with the Andhras, Pulindas, and Savaras, is not so certain. 
Pliny refers to a tribe called "Modubae," and places them 
along with other peoples between the "Modogalingae," 
who inhabited a very large island in the Ganges and the 
Andare (Andhras)' The Modubae are associated with 
the Molindae and the Uberae, perhaps corresponding 
to the Pulindas and the Šavaras of the Aitareya Brah- 
mana. In the Sankhayana Srauta Sütra' the Mūtibas are 
called Mūvīpa or Mūchīpa. It is not altogether impro- 
bable that the last name is connected with that of the river 
Musi in the Deccan on which Hyderabad now stands." 


i Mbh., XII. 207. 42. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1879, p. 282; Cunn. AGI, new ed., pp. 58%. 586; The Imp. 
Gar., The Indian Empire, I, 984. Savaras are also found in the south-east por- 
tion of the district of Raipur (JASB, 1890, 289), in Sambalpur and Ganjam 
(ibid., 1891, 33), the western part Of the Cuttack district as well as the north. 
western portion of Vizagapatam (ibid., 1897, 9421). 

* Mbh.. IL. 5-10. 

+ JASB, 1895. 254: Kālidāsa places them in the Vidišā or Bhilsa region 
(Meghadüta, 24-25). 

5 M'Crindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 1926, p. 139-140. 

5 XV, 26. 6. 

1 Cf. Müshikas, Pargiter, Mārkaņdeya Purāņa, p. $466. 





CHAPTER Ill. MAHAJANAPADAS AND KINGSHIP 
Section I. THE ŠIXTEEN MAHAJANAPADAS 


The Vedic texts do not throw much light on the politi- 
cal condition of the period which elapsed from the fall of 
the Videhan monarchy, probably early in the sixth century 
B.C., to the rise of Kosala under Mahākosala, the father- 
in-law of Bimbisāra, about the middle of that century. But 
we learn from the Buddhist Anguttara Nikāya that during 
this period there were sixteen states of considerable extent 
and power known as the “Solasa Mahájanapada." ‘These 
states were : — 


1. Kasi (Kā$i) g. Kuru 

2. Kosala (Košala) io. Paūchāla 

3. Anga 11. Machchha (Matsya) 
4. Magadha 12. Šūrasena 

5. Vajji (Vriji) 13. Assaka (Ašmaka) 

6. Malla 14. Avanti 

7. Chetiya (Chedi) 15. Gandhāra 

8. Vamsa (Vatsa) 16. Kamboja 


These Mahājanapadas flourished together during a 
period posterior to Karāla-Janaka but anterior to Maha- 
kosala, because one of them, Vajji, apparently rose to 
power after the fall of the Videhan monarchy, while 
another, namely, Kāsi, lost its independence before the 
time of Mahākosala and formed an integral part of the 
Kosalan empire in the latter half of the sixth century B.C. 

The Jaina Bhagavatī Sūtra gives a slightly different 
list of the sixteen Mahājanapadas : 


1. Anga 6. Achchha 

£z. Banga (Vanga) 7. Vachchha (Vatsa) 

g. Magaha (Magadha) 8. Kochchha (Kachchha 7) 
4. Malaya 10. Ladha (Lata or Radha) 

5. Malava (ka) g. Pādha (Pandya or Paundra) 


i PTSI., ms; IV, 252, 256, 260. The Mahdvastu (I. 4) gives a 
similar list, but omits Gandhāra and Kamboja, substituting in their place 
Sibi and Dašārņa in the Punjab (or Rājputānā) and Central India respectively. 
A less complete list is found in the Jana-vasabha-suttanta. 

2 Saya xv Uddessa I (Hoernic, the Uvāsagadasāo, I! Appendix); W. Kirtel 
Die Kosmographie Der Inder, 225. 
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11. Bajji (Vajji) 14. Kosala 

12. Moli (Malla) 15. Avaha 

13. Kasi (Kast) 16. Sambhuttara (Sum- 
hottara Tr) 


It will be seen that Anga, Magadha, Vatsa, Vajji, 
Kasi, and Kosala are common to both the lists. Malava of 
the Bhagavati is probably identical with Avanti of the 
Anguttara. Moli is probably a corruption of Malla. The 
other states mentioned in the Bhagavati are new, and 
indicate a knowledge of the far east and the far south 
of India. The more extended horizon of the Bhagavati 
clearly proves that its list is later than the one given in 
the Buddhist Anguttara* We shall, therefore, accept the 
Buddhist list as a correct representation of the political 
condition of India after the fall of the House of Janaka. 

Of the sixteen Mahajanapadas Kasi was probably at 
first the most powerful. We have already seen that Kasi 
probably played a prominent part in the subversion of the 
Videhan monarchy. Several Jātakas bear witness to the 
superiority of its capital Benares over the other cities, and 
the imperial ambition of its rulers. The Guttila Jataka* 
says that the city of Benares is the chief city in all India. 
It extended over twelve leagues’ whereas Mithila and 
Indapatta were each only seven leagues in extent.’ Several 
Kasi monarchs are described as aspirants for the dignity 
of the chief king of all kings (sabbarājunam aggarājā), and 
lord of the whole of India (sakala-Jambudīpa)* ‘The 
Mahāvagga also mentions the fact that Kasi was in former 


! Mr. E. J. Thomas suggests (History of Buddhist Thought, p. 6) that the 
Jaina author who makes no mention of the northern Kambojas and Gandhiras 
but includes several south Indian peoples in his list, "wrote in South India 
and compiled his list from countries that he knew." If the writer was really 
ignorant of the northern peoples his Mālāvas could not have been in the 
Pufijāb and must be located in Central India. In that case his account can 
hardly be assigned to a Y carly date. 

3 No. 24%. 

s Dvādasā.yojanikam sakala-Bārāņasī-nagaram”"—Sambhava Jütaka, No. 515; 
Sarabha-miga J., 483; Bhüridatta J., 543. 

4 Suruchi,, J., 489; Vidhurapandita J., 545. 

+ Bhaddasāla Jütaka, 465; Dhonasdkha Jātaka, $53. 
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times a great and prosperous realm, possessed of immense 
resources: 

“Bhatapubbam bhikkhave Baranasiyam Brahmadatto 
nama Kāsirājā ahosi addho mahaddhano mahabhogo 
mahadbalo mahāvāhano mahāvijito paripunnakosa-kottha- 
gāro.'"' 

The Jainas also afford testimony to the greatness of 
Kasi, and represent Ašvasena, king of Benares, as the 
father of their Tirthankara Pāršva who is said to have died 
250 years before Mahavira, i.e., in or about 777 B.C. 

Already in the Brahmana period a king of Kasi, named 
Dhritarashtra, attempted to offer a horse-sacrifice, but was 
vanquished by Satanika Satrajita with the result that the 
Kāšis down to the time of the Satapatha Brahmana, gave 
up the kindling of the sacred fire? Some of the other 
Kasi monarchs were more fortunate. Thus in the Braha- 
chatta Jataka’ a king of Benares is said to have gone against 
the king of Kosala with a large army. He entered the 
city of Savatthi and took the king prisoner. The Kosāmbī 
Jātaka,' the Kunāla Jātaka, and the Mahavagga refer to 
the annexation of the kingdom of Kosala by the Brahma- 
dattas of Kasi. The Assaka Jātaka" refers to the city of 
Potali, the capital of Assaka on the Godāvarī, as a city of 
the kingdom of Kāsi. Evidently the reigning prince of 
Potali was a vassal of the sovereign of Kasi. In the Sona- 
Nanda Jātaka Manoja, king of Benares, is said to have 
subdued the kings of Kosala, Anga and Magadha. In the 


i Mahāvagga, X, z. g; Vinaya Pitakam, 1, 342. 

3 Sat. Br., XIII. 5. 4. 19. 

3 No. 336. 

t No. 428. 

s No. 536. 

6SBE., Vol. XIII, pp. 29499. 

? The reference in the Mahabharata (L. 105. 47 ff: 106. 2. 13: 113- 43: 
114. gf; 126. 16; 127. 24) to Kāsi princesses, the mothers of Dhritarashtra and 
Pāņdu, as Kausalyā, possibly points to the traditional union of the two realms 
of Kāsi and Kosala in the period when part of the epic was compiled, The 
expression Kāsi-Kau$alya already occurs in the Gopatha Brāhmaņa (Vedic 
Index. I. 195). 

s No. 207. 

9 No. 541. 
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Mahabharata’ Pratardana, king of Kasi, is said to have 
crushed the power of the Vitahavyas or Haihayas.* In the 
absence of corroborative evidence it is difficult to say how 
far the account of the achievements of individual kings, 
mentioned in the Jātakas and the epic, is authentic. But 
the combined testimony of many Jātakas and the Maha- 
vagga clearly proves that Kasi was at one time a great, 
almost an imperial power, stronger than many of its 
neighbours including Kosala. 

We learn from the Bhojājāniya Jātaka that ‘all the 
kings round coveted the kingdom of Benares." We are 
told that on one occasion seven kings encompassed 
Benares) Benares in this respect resembled ancient 
Babylon and medieval Rome, being the coveted prize of 
its more warlike but less civilized neighbours, 

The Kingdom of Kosala as we have seen, was 
bounded on the west by the Gumti, on the south by the 
Sarpika or Syandika (Sai) river, on the east by the 
Sadānīrā which separated it from Videha, and on 
the north by the Nepal hills. It included the territory of 
the Kalamas of Kesaputta,! possibly on the Gumti, and 
that of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu in the Nepalese Tarai. 
In the Sutta Nipata’ the Buddha says, “Just beside 
Himavanta there lives a people endowed with the power 
of wealth, the inhabitants of Kosala. They are Adichchas 


! XIII. go. 

* Dr. Bhandarkar points out that several Kāsi monarchs, who figure in the 
Jātakas, are also mentioned in the Purāņas, c.g., Vissasena of Jütaka No. 268. 
Udaya of Jātaka No. 458, and Bhallitiya of Jātaka No. 504 are mentioncd in 
the Purāņas as Vishvaksena, Udakasena and Bhallāķa. Matsya, 49. 57 et seq. 
Vayu, 99. 180 et seq.; Vishnu, IV. 19. 19. — 

5 No. zs. 

+ Jātaka, 181. 

* Ram. II. 49. 11-12; 50. 3; VII. 104. 15. 

*Anguitara Nikāya, I. 188 (PTS); IC. II. 808. In the Rig-veda, V, 61, 
the Dālbhyas, a family or clan closely connected with the Kedins (who possibly 
gave their name to Kesaputta), are placed on the Gumti. 

7T SBE., X, Part II, 68-69. 

* Kosalesu niketino. As pointed out by Rhys Davids and Stede, Niketin 
means “having an abode,’ “being housed,” ‘living in," ef. J. III, 4$2—duma- 
sühhàá-niketini. 

* Belonging to the Aditya (Solar) race (cf. Lüders, Ins., 9#9 i) 
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by family, Sakiyas by birth; from that family I have 
wandered out, not longing for sensual pleasures.” The 
Majjhima Nikāya too, mentions the Buddha as a 
Kosalan : 

**Bhagavā pi Kosalako aham pi Kosalako” 

The political subjection of the Sakyas to the king of 
Kosala in the latter half of the sixth century B.C. is clear 
from the evidence of the Aggariria Suttanta* and the intro- 
ductory portion of the Bhaddasāla Jātaka* 

Kosala proper contained three great cities, namely 
Ayodhya, Sāketa and Savatthi or Sravasti, besides a number 
of minor towns like Setavya' and Ukkatķha* Ayodhya 
(Oudh) was a town on the river Sarayū now included in 
the Fyzabad district. Saketa is often supposed to be the 
same as Ayodhya, but Professor Rhys Davids points out that 
both cities are mentioned as existing in the Buddha's time. 
They were possibly adjoining like London and Westmins- 
ter Savatthi is the great ruined city on the south bank 
of the Achiravati or Rapti called Sahét-Mahét, which 
is situated on the borders of the Gonda and Bahraich dis- 
tricts of the present Uttar-Pradesh.’ 

In the Ramayana and in the Puranas the royal family 
of Kosala is represented as being descended from a king 
named Ikshvaku. Branches of this family are represented 
as ruling at Kusinara," at Mithila’ and at Vīšālā or Vaišālī." 
A prince named Ikshvaku is mentioned in a passage of the 


A JE. 124. 

t Digha Nikāya, WI (PTS) 83; Dialogues, Il. 8o. 

3 No. 465; Fausboll, IV. 145. 

4 Pāyāri Suttanta. 

5 Ambāfjha Sutta. 

® Buddhist India, p. 99. 

? Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, 1924, 6. 469: Smith, E. H. IL. 
srd ed., p. 199. The royal palace at Srivasti overlooked the  Achiravati 
(DPPN, TI, 17on). 

s The Kula Jātaka, No. 531. The Mahāvastu (III. 1) places an Ikshvāku 
king in Benares—4Abhüshi Rājā Ikshvāku Farünasydrh mahābalo 

* Vayu P., 89, s. 

w Rāūāmāyaņa, I. 4. 11a. 
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Rig-Veda' In the Atharva-Veda’ either this king, or one 
of his descendants, is referred to as an ancient hero. The 
Purāņas give lists of kings of the Atkshvaka dynasty from 
Ikshvaku himself to Prasenajit, the contemporary of Bim- 
bisara. The names of many of these kings are probably 
found in the Vedic literature. For example: — 

Mandhātri Yuvanāšva" is mentioned in the Gopatha 
Brahmana*  Purukutsa* is referred to in the Rig-Feda.' 
In the Satapatha Brahmana’ he is styled an Aikshvāka. 
Trasadasyu,' too, finds mention in the Rig-Veda.” Tryaru- 
na" is also mentioned in the same Veda.” Im the Pancha- 
vimša Brüáhmana" he is called an Aikshvāka Trisanku" is 
referred to in the Taittiriya Upanishad.” 

Harisšchandra" figures in the Aitareya Brākmaņa" and 
is styled Aikshvaka. Rohita, the son of Harišchandra" is 
also alluded to in the same Brahmana.” Bhagīratha” 
figures prominently in the Jaiminiya Upanishad Brāhmaņa 
under the slightly different name of Bhageratha" and is 
called Aikshvaka and ‘Ekarat’ (sole ruler) Under the 
name of Bhajeratha he is probably referred to in the 
Rig-Veda” itself. Ambarisha” is mentioned in the same 
Veda™ ‘The name Rituparna* finds mention in a Brah- 
mana-like passage of the Baudhāyana Srauta Sūtra” 
Dašaratha and Rama” bear names that are known to the 
Rig-Veda” But these personages and a few others men- 


! X. Go. 4. Ó 1. 10. 5. 
1 XIV. 39. 9. | Vāyu, 88. 117. 
1 payu 88. 67. W VIL 1%. 16. 
“I. 2. 10 ef seq. 9 Vdyu, 88. 119. 
s Vayu, 88. 73. 9 VII. 14. 
€ L. 63. 7; 112. 9, 14: 174. 2, VI. 20. 10. 
7 XIII 5. 4. $ m Vayu, 88. 167. 
* Cf. reference to the Rig-Veda, NIV. 6. 1 ff. 
IV. 42. 8 in this connection, 7 X. Go. 2. 
s Vdyu, 88. 74. = Vāyu, 88. 171. 
18 TV, 38. 1; VIL 19. 3, ctc, % TL 100. 17. 
u Vayu, 88. 77. x Viyu, 88. 173. 
M V. 27. % XVIII. 12 (Vol. II, p. 357). 
u XIII. g. 12. € Vayu, 88. 183-184. 


W Vayu, 88. 109. RL 126. 4: X. 94. 14. 
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tioned above are not connected in the Vedic texts with the 
Ikshvāku family or with Kosala. 

Hiraņyanābha Kausalya, is mentioned in the Prašna 
Upanishad as a rajaputra or prince He is undoubtedly 
connected with Para Atnara (Ahlara), the Kosala-Videhan 
king, mentioned in a gāthā (song) occurring in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana’ and the Šānkhāyana Srauta Sütra, as 
well as a passage of Jaimintya Upanishad Brāhmaņa* The 
gāthā as quoted in the Satapatha Brahmana gives to Para 
the patronymic ‘Hairanyanabha’, while the Srauta Sutra 
identifies Para with Hiranyanabha himself. It is difficult 
to say whether the original gatha extolling the deeds of 
Para Atnara (Ahlara) gave to that conqueror the name 
‘Hiranyanabha’ or the patronymic 'Hairanyanabha. The 
Satapatha Brāhmaņa is the older of the two works men- 
tioning the prince's exploits and is, therefore, more likely 
to preserve the original text than the sūtra. According to 
the Prašna Upanishad, Hiranyanabha, the father, was a 
contemporary of Sukešā Bharadvaja, who was himself a 
contemporary of Kausalya A$valayana. If it be true, as 
seems probable, that A$valayana of Kosala is identical with 
Assalāyana of Savatthi mentioned in the Majjhima Nikaya’ 
as a contemporary of Gotama Buddha, he must be placed 
in sixth century B.C, Consequently Hiranyanabha and his 
son, Hairanyanabha too, must have flourished in that 
century. 


1 Vayu, 88. 207. 

2 VI. 1. In the Jaim. Up. Br. II. 6. he (cf. Sañkh. Sr. Sutra, XVI. 9. 13) 
or his son (Sat, Br., XIII. 5. 4. 4) is styled a māhārāja. Too much significance 
should not be attached to the designation rdjeputra (as distinguished from rājā). 
In the Mbh. V. 165. 18, Brihadvala is a rājā of Kosala (Kausalya). In a later 
passage of the epic (XI. 25. 10) the same ruler is referred to as Kosalānāmadhi- 
patih rājaputrarh Brihadbalam. 

a XIII. 5. 4. 4. Atndrasya Parah putro'fvam medhyamabandhayat 

Hairaņyanābhah Kausalyo dišah pūrņā amamhata (iti). 

6 XVI. g. 1$. 

s II. 6. 

€ VI, 1. 

7 Praina, I. 1. 

6 II. 147 ct seq. 
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Some of the later princes of the Puranic list, e.g., 
Sakya, Suddhodana, Siddhartha, Rahula and Prasenajit, 
are mentioned in Buddhist texts. The exact relations 
of Hiraņyanābha (and Hairanyanabha) with Prasenajit, 
who also flourished in the sixth century B.C. are not 
known. The Puranic chroniclers make Hiranyanabha 
an ancestor of Prasenajit, but are not sure about his 
position in the dynastic list.' Further they refer to 
Prasenajit as the son and successor of Rahula, and grand- 
son of Siddhartha (Buddha). This is absurd, because 
Prasenajit was of the same age as the Buddha and 
belonged to a different branch of the Ikshvaku line. The 
Tibetans represent him as the son of Brahmadatta.’ It is 
clear that no unanimous tradition about the parentage of 
Prasenajit and the position of Hiranyanabha in the family 
tree has been preserved. Hiraņyanābha, or preferably his 
son, performed an Ašvamedha sacrifice and was apparently 
a great conqueror. Is this ruler identical with the “Great 
Kosalan" (Mahākosala) of Buddhist tradition? If he 
really flourished in the sixth century B.C., he may have 
been identical with "Mahākosala" of Buddhist texts. 

Pargiter admits that several Puranic passages make 
Hiranyanabha (and therefore also his son) one of the 
"future" kings after the Bharata battle” He was the only 
prince of antiquity who is styled in the Vedic literature 
both a Kausalya and a Vaideha. ‘That description admir- 
ably fits Mahakosala whose daughter, the mother of 
Ajātašatru according to Buddhist tradition, is called 
Kosaladevi as well as Vedehī (Vaidehi). 

A word may be added here regarding the value of 
the Puranic lists. No doubt they contain names of some 
real kings and princes. But they have many glaring 
defects, defects which are apt to be forgotten by writers 
who make these the basis of early Indian chronology. 


! AIHT, 173. 
1 Essay on Gunüdhya, p. 17%. 
^ AIHT, 173. 
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(1) Ikshvākuids of different branches and perhaps 
princes of other tribes, e.g., Trasadasyu, king of the Pūrus,' 
Rituparna, king of Saphála; Suddhodana of Kapilavastu | 
and Prasenajit, king of Sravasti, have been mixed up in 
such a way as to lcave the impression that they formed a 
continuous line of monarchs who ruled in regular 
succession. 

(2) Contemporaries have been represented as succes- 
sors and collaterals have been represented as lineal 
descendants, e.g. Prasenajit, king of Šrāvastī, is repre- 
sented as the lineal successor of Siddhartha and Rāhula, 
though he was actually a contemporary of Siddhārtha, 
i.e, the Buddha, and belonged to a separate line of the 
Ikshvakuids. 

(3) Certain individuals have been omitted, e.g., 
Vedhas (father, or ancestor of Hari$chandra), Para Atnara 
(unless he is identical with Hiranyanabha), and M ahakosala. 

(4) Names in the list include Sakya, the designation 
of a clan, and Siddhartha (Buddha) who never ruled. 

It is not easy to find out all the kings of the Purāņic 
chronicles who actually ruled over Kosala. Some of the 
earlier princes, e.g., Purukutsa, Trasadasyu, Harischandra, 
Rohita, Rituparna and a few others, are omitted from the 
list of the kings of Ayodhya given in the Ramayana’ We 
gather from the Vedic literature that many, if not all, of 
these monarchs ruled over territories lying outside Kosala. 
The only kings or princes in the Puranic list who are 
known from the Vedic and early Buddhist texts to have 
reigned in Kosala, or over some outlying part of it, are 
Hiranyanabha,' Prasenajit and Suddhodana. 


i Rig-Veda, TV, 38. 1; VII. 19. 3. 

s Baud. $rauta Sūtra, XVIII. 12 (Vol. II, p. 3575 dpas. $r Sätra, XXI 
zo. y. Ķituparņa is, however, not distinctly called an Aikshvāka. But from 
the rarity of the name it is possible to surmise that the epic and Puránic 
king of that designation is meant. 

a I. 70. 

t In the Sat. Br. XIII. 5. 4.45 Hairaņyanābha is described as Kausalya 
radia. but not as an Aikshváka. On the other hand Purukutsa Daurgaha ıs 


ja, 


styled Aikshvāka-rājā but not as Kausalya, as if a distinction between Kausaiyas 
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The Buddhist works mention a few other sovereigns 
Of Kosala, but their names do not occur in the epic and 
Purāņic accounts. Some of these kings had their capital 
at Ayodhya, others at Sāketa, and the rest at Sravasti. Of 
the princes of Ayodhya, the Ghaļa Jātaka mentions 
Kālasena. A Kosalarāja reigning in Saketa is mentioned 
in the Nandiyamiga Jātaka* Vanka, Mahākosala and 
many others’ had their capital at Sāvatthī or Šrāvastī. 
Ayodhyā seems to have been the earliest capital, and 
Saketa the next. The last capital was Sravasti. Ayodhya 
had sunk to the level of an unimportant town in the 
Buddha's time,‘ but Saketa and Šrāvastī were included 
among the six great cities of India ° 

The chronology of ancient Kosala is in a state of 
utmost confusion. If the Puranas are to be believed, a 
prince named Divakara occupied the throne of Ayodhya 
in the time of Adhisima-Krishna, great-great-grandson of 
Parikshit. But, as has already been pointed out above, the 
princes who are mentioned as his successors did not form 
a continuous line of rulers who reigned over the same 
territory in regular succession. It is, therefore, a hope- 
less task to measure the distance separating him from the 
Buddha and his contemporary with the help of the tradi- 
tional dynastic lists alone. It is also not known when the 
older capitals were abandoned in favour of Sravasti. But 
it must have been some time before the accession of 
Prasenajit, the contemporary of the Buddha, of Bimbisára, 
and of Udayana of Kaušāmbī, supposed to be a descendant 
of Adhisīma-Krishna, 


and Aikshvākas is meant. The two terms need not refer to kings of the same 
dynasty ruling over exactly the same territory. As a matter of fact Trasadasyu 
is known to be a king of the Pürus. An Ikshvākuid styled Vārshņa, connected 
with the Vrishnis (?), is mentioned in Jaim, Up. Br. 1. 5. 4. 

! No. 454. 

s No. 985. 

3 E.g.. the Kosalarāja of J. 75: Chatta (996); Sabbamitta (512); and 
Prasenajit. 

* Buddhist India, p. 3⁄4. 

* Mahà-parinibbüna Sutta, S.B.E., XI, p. 99. 
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We learn from the Mahavagga' that during the period 
of the earlier Brahmadattas of Kasi, Kosala was a poor and 
tiny state with slender resources: Dīghīti nāma Kosala- 
raja ahosi daliddo appadhano appadhogo appabalo appa- 
vāhano appavijito aparipunna-kosa-kotthagaro. 

In the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., however, Kosala 
was a mighty kingdom which contended first with Kāsi, 
and afterwards with Magadha for the mastery of the upper 
Ganges valley. The history of these struggles is reserved 
for treatment in later sections. The rivalry with 
Magadha ended in the absorption of the kingdom into 
the Magadhan Empire. 

Anga was the country to the east of Magadha and 
west of the chieftains who dwelt in the Rajmahal Hills 
(Parvatavasinah). It was separated from Magadha (includ- 
ing Modagiri or Monghyr) by the river Champa, probably 
the modern Chandan.” The Anga dominions, however, 
at one time included Magadha and probably extended to 
the shores of the sea. The VWidhura Pandita Jātaka 
describes Rājagriha as a city of Anga. The Santiparva 
of the Mahabharata‘ refers to an Anga king who sacrificed 
on Mount Vishņupada (probably at Gayā). The Sabhā- 
parva’ mentions Añga and Vanga as forming one Vishaya or 
kingdom. The Kathā-sarit-sāgara says’ that Vitankapur, 
a city of the Angas, was situated on the shore of the sea. 
The imperial glory of Anga is doubtless reflected in the 


15.B.E., XVII, p. 204. 

3 According to Pargiter (JASB, 1897, 95) Añga comprised the modern 
districts of Bhigalpur and Monghyr, and also extended northwards up the river 
` Kaušikī or Košī and included the western portion of the district of Purnea. 
For it was on that river that Kā$yapa Vibhindaka had his hermitage. His 
son Rishyaérihga was beguiled by courtesans of Añga into a boat and brought 
down the river to the capital. In Mbh. ii. go. 20-22, however, Modāgiri 
(Monghyr) and Kausiki-Kachchha had rulers who are distinguished from 
Karna whose realm (Añga) clearly lay between the Māgadhas and the Rajas 
styled Parvatavüsin. 


*29. 35, JASB, 1897. 94. 
544. g: cf. VI. 18. 28. Angas and Prāchyas. 
“25. 35; 26. 115; 82. 9-16, 
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songs of the Aitareya Brāhmaņa' which describe the ‘world- 
conquest’ (Samantam sarvatah prithivim jayan) of one of 
its ancient kings in the course of which girls of aristocratic 
families (ādhya-duhitri) were brought as prizes from 
different climes, 

Champa, the famous capital of Anga, stood at the 
confluence of the river of the same name! and the 
Ganges.” Cunningham points out that there still exist 
near Bhagalpur two villages, Champanagara and Champa- 
pura, which most probably represent the actual site of 
the ancient capital. It is stated in the Mahabharata, the 
Puranas and the Harivansa that the ancient name of 
Champa was Mālinī:* 

Champasya tu puri Champa 
ya Maliny-abhavat pura. 

In the Jātaka stories the city is also called Kāla- 
Champa. The Mahā-Janaka Jataka’ informs us that 
Champa was sixty leagues from Mithila. The same 
Jātaka refers to its gate, watch-tower, and walls. Down 
to the time of Gautama Buddha's death it was considered 
as one of the six great cities of India, the other five being 
Rājagriha, Sravasti, Sāketa, Kaušāmbī, and  Benares.' 
Champā was noted for its wealth and commerce, and 
traders sailed from it to Suvarņa-bhūmi in the Trans- 
Gangetic region for trading purposes! Hindu emigrants 
to southern Annam and Cochin China are supposed to 
have named their settlement after this famous Indian city.’ 


| Ait. Br. VIII. 22. ? Jātaka, 506. ` 

3 Mbh., iii. B4. 163; 302. 26 (Gangāyāh Sūtavishayarh Champāmanu yayau 
purim);; Watters, Yuan Chwang, II, 181; Datakumāra Charita, Il. a. 

t Matsya, 48. 97; Wáyu, gg. 105-106; Hariv., 31. 49; Mbh., XII. 5. 6-7; 
XIII. 42. 16. 

* No. 539. * Mahā-pāarinibbāna Sutta. 

1 Jātaka, 539, Fausboll's Ed.. VI, p. 34. 

* Ind. Ant., VI. 229, Ising, 58, Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. ; 
Nundolal Dey, Notes on Ancient Anga, JASB, 1914. For the Hindu coloni 
sation of Champi, sce Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. III, pp. 197 ff. 
and R. C. Majumdar, Champa, The oldest Sanskrit inscription (that of 
Vo-can) dates, according to some scholars, from about the third century A.D.. 
The inscription mentions a king of the family of Sri Māra-rāja. 
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Other important cities in Añga were Assapura (Ašvapura) 
and Bhaddiya (Bhadrika). 

The earliest appearance of Anga is in the Atharva 
Veda in connection with the Gandhāris, Mūjavats, and 
Magadhas. The Rāmāyaņa tells an absurd story about 
the origin of this Janapada. It is related in that epic 
that Madana or Ananga, the god of love, having incurred 
the displeasure of the God $iva fled from the hermitage 
of the latter to escape his consuming anger, and the 
region where “he cast off his body (ariga)" has since been 
known by the name of Anga” The Mahabharata and the 
Purāņas attribute the foundation of the kingdom to a 
prince named Anga* The tradition may claim some 
antiquity as Anga Vairochana is included in the list of 
anointed kings in the Aitareya Brākmaņa” ‘The conse- 
cration of this ruler with the Aryan ritual styled the 
Aindra mahābhisheka causes some surprise as the Bodhā- 
yana Dharma Sūtra groups the Angas with peoples of 
mixed origin, and the Mahabharata brands an Añga 

rince who, by the way, is distinguished from Karna, and 

is described as skilful in handling elephants, as a 
Mlechchha or outlandish barbarian. In the Matsya 
Purana the father of the eponymous hero of the Angas 
is styled Danavarshabhah (chief among demons)." 


1 Malalasckera, DPPN, 16; Dhammapada Commentary, Harvard Oriental 
Series, 29. 59. Cf. Bhaddiya (Bhadrika or Bhadrikā of Jaina writers). It is 
possibly represented by Bhadariyā, 8 miles south of Bhāgalpur (JASB, 1914. 
437)- 
? V. ss. 14. * JASB, 1914. p. 317; Rām., I. 23. 14. 

& Mbh. 1. 104. 53-54: Matsya P., 48. 19. 

s VIII. 22: cf. Pargiter, JASB, 1897. 97. In connection with the gifts of 
the Aūga King mention is made of a place called Avachatnuka: 

Daíandgasahasráni dattvā!reyo" vachatnuke 
irüntah pürikutün praip:ad dünen-Angasya Brāhmaņah. 

The epithet ‘Vairochana’ given to the Anga King reminds one of 
*Vairochani' of the Matsya P., 48, 58. 

é Bodh. Dh. S., L. s. zg; Mbh. VIII. zz. 18-19; Mat. P., 48. Go. Note also 
the connection of Angas with Nishüdas in Payu, 62, 107-23. The Purana 
describes the royal family as 4Afriverisasamul panna. In the Aitareya 
mana, however, an Atreya appears as the priest of the Anga King. For n 
discussion of the origin of the Aūgas and other kindred tribes, sec S. Lévi, 
pre-Aryen et Pre-Dravidien dans |" Inde, J. A. Juillet-septembre, 1923. 
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About the dynastic history of Anga our information 
is meagre. The Mahāgovinda Suttanta refers to king 
Dhatarattha of Anga” The Buddhist texts mention a 
queen named Gaggarā who gave her name to a famous 
lake in Champā. The Purāņas* give lists of the early 
kings of this country. One of these rulers, Dadhivāhana, 
is known to Jaina tradition. The Purāņas and the 
Harivamsa represent him as the son and immediate 
successor of Anga. Jaina tradition places him in the 
beginning of the sixth century B.C. His daughter 
Chandana or Chandrabala was the first female who 
embraced Jainism shortly after Mahavira had attained the 
Kevalishīp.* Šatānīka, king of the Vatsas of Kaušāmbī, 
near Allahabad, is said to have attacked Champa, the 
capital of Dadhivahana, and in the confusion which ensued, 
Chandana fell into the hands of a robber, but all along 
she maintained the vows of the order. 

Between the Vatsas and the realm of Anga lived the 
Magadhas, then a comparatively weak people. A great 
struggle was going on between this kingdom and its great 
eastern neighbour. The Vidhura Pandita Jataka* describes 
Rajagriha, the Magadhan capital, as a city of Anga while 
the Mahabharata refers to a sacrifice which an Anga king 
probably performed at Gaya. These details may indicate 
that Anga succeeded in annexing Magadha. Its frontier 
thus approached the Vatsa Kingdom whose monarch's 
alarm may have been responsible for an attack on 
Champa. The Anga king preferred to have friendly 
relations with Kausambi, possibly because he was threat- 
ened by the reviving power of Magadha. Sri Harsha 
speaks of a ruler of Anga named Dridhavarman who gave 


! Dialogues of the Buddha, UL. 270. 

* Matsya, 4B. Q91. 108; Vayu, QQ. 100-112. 

s g2. 48. 

* JASB, 1914, pp. 320-2). For the story of Chandanabālā see also Ind, 
Culture, IT. pp. 682 ff 

5 Champeyya Jütaka. 

* Cowell, VI. 193, 
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his daughter in marriage to Udayana, son and successor of 
Satanika' and secured his help in regaining his throne. 

The success of Anga did not last long. About the 
middle of the sixth century B. C. Bimbisāra Srenika, the 
Crown Prince of Magadha, is said to have killed Brahma- 
datta, the last independent ruler of Ancient Anga. He 
took Champa, the capital, and resided there as his father’s 
Viceroy Henceforth Anga becomes an integral part of 
the growing empire of Magadha. 

Magadha corresponds roughly to the present Patna 
and Gaya districts of South Bihar. It seems to have 
been bounded on the north and the west by the rivers 
the Ganges and the Son, on the south by spurs of the 
Vindhyan range, and on the east by the river Champa 
which emptied itself into the Ganges near the Anga 
capital” Its earliest capital was Girivraja, the mountain- 
girt city, or old Rajagriha, near Rajgir among the hills 
in the neighbourhood of Gaya. The Mahāvagga* calls it 
“Giribbaja of the Magadhas” to distinguish it from other 
cities of the same name, e.g., Girivraja in Kekaya. The 
Mahābhārata refers to it not only as Girivraja, but as 
Ràjagriha, Barhadratha-pura’ and Māgadha-pura, and 
says that it was an almost impregnable city, puram 
duradharsham samantatah, being protected by five hills, 
viz. Vaihara, the grand rock (Vipulah šailo), Varāha, 


! Priyadaršikā, Act IV. 

* Hardy, A Manual of Buddhism, p. i6gn (account based on the Tibetan 
Dulva), JA8B, 1914. 42. 

3 Mbh. II. 20. sọ: Mahā-parinibbāna Suttanta (Dialogues it. 94) and 
DPPN, I. 431: which show that the Vriļi frontier commenced from the northern 
bank of the Ganges as Ukkāvelā or Ukkacheld, was included within the limits 
of that state; Champeyya Jātaka (got: Fleet, CII, 227: DPPN, 40%. In the 
epic period the eastern. boundary of Magadha proper may not have extende 
as far as the Champā river as Modāgiri (Monghyr) finds mention as a separate 
state, 

i Broadley in JASB, 1872, 299. Girivraja was at one time identified with 
Giryek on the Pafichana river about 46 miles north-cast of Gavi, 6 miles cast 
of Rājgir (Pargiter in JASB, 1807. 86). 

S$. B. E., XIII. 1:50. 

$ Mbh. I. 113. 27; $04. 17: I. 21. s4; HHL 84. 104. 


7 TI. 24. 44- 
s Goratharh. girimásidya dadršur Māgadharh puram, V, 20. 30; za. 13 
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Vrishabha, Rishigiri and Chaityaka' with their compact 
bodies (rakshantivabhisamhatya samhatanga | Girivrajam). 
From the Rāmāyaņa we learn that the city had another 
name, Vasumatī* The Life of Hiuen Tsang mentions 
still another name, Kušāgra-pura” Indian Buddhist 
writers give a seventh name, Bimbasara-puri.* 

In a passage of the Rig-Veda mention is made of a 
territory called Kikata ruled by a chieftain named 
Pramaganda.  Yàska' declares that Kikata is the name 
of a non-Aryan country. In later works Kikata is given 
as a synonym of Magadha. 

Like Yāska the author of the Brihad-dharma Purāņa 
apparently regarded Kikata as an impure country which 
however, included a few holy spots: — 

Kīkaļe nama dese’ sti Kāka-karņākhyako nripah 

prajānām hitakrinnityam Brahma-dveshakarastat hà 

tatra deše Gayā nāma punyadeso’ sti višrutah 

nadi cha Karņadā nama pitrinam svargadayin? 

Kīkate cha myito’ pyesha papabhümau na sarhšayah' 

It is clear from these verses that Kīkata included the 
Gayā district, but the greater part of it was looked upon 


i The names given in the Pāli texts (DPPN, H, 721) are Pāņdava, 
Gijjhaküta, Vebhāra, Isigili and Vepulla (or Vankaka). The Pāli evidence 
may suggest that Fípula in the Mbh. verse is a name, and not an epithet. 
In that case Dr. J. Wenger suggests Chaityakaparichakah (five goodly Chaityakas) 
for Chaityakaparichamü (with Chaityaka as the fifth), For a note by Keith 
see IHO. 1939. 1639-64. 

eI. ge. 8. 

š P. 113. Apparently named after am early Magadhan prince (Vayu. 39, 
224: AIHT, 140). 

‘Law, Buddhaghosha, 87 n. 

STII 53. 14- 

5 Nirukta, VI, 42. 

* Kikajeshu Gayā puņyā punyarh Rājagriharh vanam 

Chydvanasyüframarh punyarh nadi puņyā Punahpund. 

Cf. Vayu, 108. 94: 105. 24. Bhdgavata Purina, 1. s. 24: Buddho 
nāmnāfjanā-sutah Kikateshu bhavishyāti: ibid. vii. 10, 19; Sridhara: **ATkafeshu 
madhye Gayd-pradefe’’. Abhidhāna-chintāmaņi: ''Kīkatā Magadhühvayàüh.'' 
For an epigraphic reference to Kikata see Ep. Ind. I]. 222, where a prince of 
that name is connected with the Maurya family, See also ‘Kekateyaka’ 
(Monuments of Süánchi, 1. goz). 

* Madhya-Khandam, XXVI. 20, zz. š 

* XXVI. 47; cf. Vayu P. 78. 22, Padma Pātālakhaņda, XI. 45, 
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as an unholy region (papabhümi, doubtless corresponding 
to the anārya-nivāsa of Yàska) Kāka-karņa, of line 1, 
may be the same as Kāka-varņa of the Sai$unaga family. 

The name Magadha first appears in the Atharva-V eda' 
where fever is wished away to the Gandhāris, Mūjavats, 
Angas and Magadhas. The bards of Magadha are, how- 
ever, mentioned as early as the Yajur-Veda* They are 
usually spoken of in the early Vedic literature in terms of 
contempt. In the Vrātya book of the Atharva Samhita, 
the Vrātya, i.e., the Indian living outside the pale of Brah- 
manism, is brought into very special relation to the pums- 
chali (harlot) and the Magadha. “In the eastern region (Pra- 
chyam disiy' faith is his harlot, Mitra his Māgadha (bard 
or panegyrist)' In the Srauta Sütras the equipment 
characteristic of the Vrātya is said to be given, when the 
latter is admitted into the Aryan Brahmanical community, 
to the so-called Brāhmaņas living in Magadha, Brahma- 
bandhu Magadhadesiya^ The Brāhmaņas of Magadha, are 
here spoken of in a disparaging tone as Brahmabandhu.* 
In the Sankhayana Āraņyaka, however, the views of a 
Magadhavāsī Brahmana are quoted with respect. The 
Vedic dislike of the Magadhas in early times was due, 
according to Oldenberg', to the fact that the Magadhas 
were not wholly Brahmanised.  Pargiter suggests’ that in 
Magadha thc Aryans met and mingled with a body of 
invaders from the east by sea. 

With the exception of Pramaganda no king of 
Magadha appears to be mentioned in the Vedic literature. 
The earliest dynasty of Magadha according to the 


| V. 32. 14. 

2 Vàj. “Seq XXX. s; Vedic Index, Il. 116. For the connection of the 
Mīgadhas with Magadha, see Vayu P. 62. 147. 

3 XV. ii. 5—Sraddhad Purhšchalī Mitro Māgadho...etc.; Griffith, II. 186. 

‘Cf. Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit., p. 112. 

5 Vedic Index, Il, 116. 

s Note also the expression rüfánah kshatra-bandhavah applied to Magadhan 
kings in the Purāņas (Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 22). 

* Huddha, 400 n. 

8 JASB, 1897, 111; JRAS, 1908, pp. 851-53. Bodh. Dh. Sütra, I. i. ag 
refers to Angas and Magadhes as sankirne-yonayah, `of mixed origin'', 
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Mahābhārata' and the Purāņas is that founded by Briha- 
dratha, the son of Vasu Chaidya-Uparichara, and the 
father of Jarasandha. Rāmāyaņa* makes Vasu himself 


the founder of Girivraja or Vasumatī. A Brihadratha is 


mentioned twice in the Rig-Veda,* but there is nothing 
to show that he is identical with the father of Jarāsandha. 
The Puranas give lists of the "Brihadratha kings" from 
Jarāsandha's son Sahadeva to Ripunjaya, and apparently 
make Senajit, seventh in descent from Sahadeva, the 
contemporary of Adhisīma-Krishņa of the Pārikshita family 
and Divakara of the Ikshvāku line. But in the absence 
of independent external corroboration it is not safe to 
accept the Purànic chronology and order of succession of 
the princes as authentic.‘ Brihadrathas and certain princes 
of Central India are said to have passed away when Pulika 
(Puņika) placed his son Pradyota on the throne of Avanti, 
1.€., the Ujjain territory. As Pradyota was a contemporary 
of Gautama Buddha, and as the Puranic passage, ''Briha- 
dratheshvatīteshu Vītihotreshu-Avantishu, *when the Bri- 
hadrathas, Vītihotras and Avantis (or the Vītihotras in 


Avanti) passed away'," suggests that the events alluded to 
here were synchronous, it is reasonable to conclude that 


VI. 63. go. 

sI. ss. 7. 

51. 96. 18; X. 49. 6. 

* Cf. supra, pp. šo f, 104, discussion about later Vaidcha and Kosalan kings. 
The number of ‘the future Brihadrathas' is given as 16. 22 or $2, and the 
period of their rule, 723 or 1000 years (DKA, 17, 68). The last King Ripufijaya 
or Ariūjaya (ivid. 17, 96) reminds one of Arindama of the Pāli texts (DPPN, 
ii. 402). , 

* Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 18: cf., IHO, 1930, p. 683. There is no 
reason to believe with the late authors of the Kathā-sarit-sāgara and certain 
corrupt passages of the Purāņas, (IHO, 1930, pp. 679, 691), that there was a 
Pradyota of Magadha distinct from Mahásena of Avanti who is called Pradyota 
by several earlier writers, Buddhist as well as Brāhmaņical. The use of the 
expression “Avantishu’ (DKA, 18) in the Purāņic passage which refers to the 
dynastic revolution brought about by Pulika, the identity of the names of 
the Purāņic family of Pradyota with those of the Avanti line of Mahāsena, and 
the mention in reference to Pradyota of the Puránas, of epithets like 'Pranata- 
sāmanta" and 'nayavarjita^ which remind one irresistibly of Chanda Pradyota 
Mahāsena of Avanti as described ín Buddhist literature, leave little room for 


doubt that the Pradyota of the Purāņas and Pradyota of Avanti cannot bc 
regarded as distinct cntitics, 
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the Brihadratha dynasty came to an end in the sixth 
century B.C. 

Jaina writers mention two early kings of Rājagriha 
named Samudra-vijaya and his son Gaya.’ Gaya is said to 
have reached perfection which had been taught by the 
Jinas. But little reliance can be placed on uncorroborated 
assertions of this character. 

The second Magadhan dynasty, according to the less 
corrupt texts of the Purāņas, was the Saišunaga line which 
is said to have been founded by a king named Šišunāga. 
Bimbisāra, the contemporary of the Buddha, is assigned 
to this family. ASvaghosha, an earlier authority, refers 
however, in his Buddha-charita" to Srenya, i.e., Bimbisara, 
as a scion, mot of the Šaišunāga dynasty, but of the 
Haryanka-kula,and the Mahdvamsa makes ‘Susunaga’, t.e., 
Šišunāga, the founder of a distinct line of rulers which 
succeeded that of Bimbisara. The Purdnas themselves 
relate that Šišunāga “will take away the glory of the 
Pradyotas" whom we know from other „sources to be con- 
temporaries of the Bimbisarids : — 

Ashta-trimsachchhatam bhāvyāh 
Pradyotah pancha te sutāh 
hatvā tesham yasah kritsnam 
Sifunago bhavishyati. 

If this statement be true, then Šišunāga must be later 
than the first Pradyota, namely Chanda Pradyota Maha- 
sena, who was, judged by the evidence of the Pali texts, 
which is confirmed in important details by the ancient 
Sanskrit poets and dramatists,* a contemporary of Bimbisāra 
and his son. It follows that Šišunāga according to the last- 
mentioned authorities, must be /ater than those kings. 


1 S.B.E. XLV. 86. A king named Gaya is mentioned in Mbh., vii. 64. But 
hc is described there as a son of Amürtarayas. 

2 Aévaghosha was a contemporary of Kanishka (c. 100 A.D.) (Winternitz,- 
Ind. Lit., HI. 257). On the other hand the Purāņic chronicles pre-suppose 
Gupta rule in the Ganges Valley (DKA, 53), c. 320 A.D. 

a XI. 2; Raychaudhuri, JHQ, I. (1925). p. 87. 

‘Vayu Purāņa, 99; $14- 

5 Indian Culture, VI. 411. 
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But we have seen above that the Puranas make Šišunāga 
an ancestor of Bimbisara and the progenitor of his family. 
This part of the Purāņic account is not corroborated by 
independent external evidence. The inclusion of Vara- 
nasi and Vaišālī within Šišunāga's dominions’ proves that 
he came after Bimbisāra and Ajātašatru who were the first 
to establish Magadhan rule in those regions. “The Mala- 
lankaravatthu, a Pali work of modern date, but following 
very closely the more ancient books, tells us that Šišunāga 
had a royal residence at Vaisali which ultimately became 
his capital? “That monarch (Si$éunaga) not unmindful 
of his mother's origin' re-established the city of Vešālī 
(Vaisali), and fixed in it the royal residence. From that 
time Rājagriha lost her rank of royal city which she never 
afterwards recovered. The last statement indicates that 
Si$unaga came after the palmy days of Rājagriha, i.e., the 
period of Bimbisara and Ajātašatru. It may be argued 
that the Puranas make Girivraja, and not Vaišālī, the 
abode of Šišunāga (Vārāņasyām sutam sthāpya šrayishyati 
Girivrajam); and as Udayin, son of Ajatasatru was the first 
to transfer the capital from that stronghold to the newly 
founded city of Pātaliputra, Šišunāga's residence in the 
older capital points to a date earlier than that of the 
founder of the more famous metropolis. But the fact that 
Kālāšoka, son and successor Of Šišunāga, is known to have 
ruled in Pataliputra shows that he came after Udayin, 
the founder of that city. The further fact of removal of 


| We may go even further and characterise certain statements of the Puránic 
bards as self-contradictory. Thus (a) Pradyota is said to hawe been anointed 
when the Vitihotras had passed away, (b) Situnága destroyed the prestige of 
the Piadyotas and became king, and yet (c) contemporancously with these 
Saiiundga kings zo Vitihotras (and other lines) are said to have endured the 
same time. 
cte sarve bhavishyanti 
ckakālarh mahikshitah (DKA, 24). 
! Dynasties of the Kali Age, 21; S.B.E., XI, p. xvi. 
IF the Dvütrirhiat-Puttalika is to be believed, Vaisalt continued to be 
graced by the presence of the king till the time of the Nandas. 
t Šišunāga, according to the Mahdvarhiafika (Tumour, Mahdwarhia, 
xxxvii), was the son of a Lichchhavi rāja of Vaišālī. He was conceived by a 
nagarašfobhinī and brought up by an officer of state. 
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capital in his reign too—which must be regarded as a 
second transfer'—shows that his predecessor had reverted 
to the older stronghold apparently as a place of refuge. 
The event alluded to in the words “frayishyati Girivrajam" 
need not necessarily imply that Girivraja continued to be 
the capital uninterruptedly till the days of Šišunāga. 

The origin of the Haryanka line, to which Bimbisara 
belonged according to A$vaghosa, is wrapped up in obscu- 
rity. There is no cogent reason why this dynastic desig- 
nation should be connected with Haryanga of Champa 
mentioned in the Harivarhśa and the Puranas. Haryanka- 
kula may simply be an expression like “aulikara-lanchhana 
ātma-varhša" of a Mandasor Inscription, pointing to the 
distinctive mark or emblem of the family?  Bimbisara 
was not the founder of the line. The Mahaàvarisa states 
that he was anointed king by his own father when he was 
only 15 years old. He avenged a defeat of his father’ by 
the Angas and launched Magadha into that career of con- 
quest and aggrandisement which only ended when Ašoka 
sheatlied his sword after the conquest of Kalinga. 

The Vajji (Vriji) territory lay north of the Ganges and 
extended as far as the Nepal hills. On the west the river 
Gandak possibly separated it from the Mallas and perhaps 
also the Kosalas. Eastwards, it may have approached the 
forests that skirted the river Košī and the Mahānandā. It 


! SBE, XI, p. xvi. 

ī 41, 49; Vayu, 99, 108; J-C. Ghosh in ABORI, 1933 (xix), pp. i. 8. 

3 Hari has the sense of ‘yellow’, ‘horse’, ‘lion’, ‘snake’, etc. 

‘Geiger’s translation, p. 12. This disposes of the view of Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar (Carm. Lec., 1918) who makes Bimbisāra the founder of his dynasty 
and says that he was a general who carved out a kingdom for himself at the 
expense of the Vajjis. 

6 Turnour, N. L. Dey and others mention Bhatiya or Bhaftiya as the name 
of the father. The Tibetans, on the other hand, call him Mahdpadma. 
Turnour, Mahāwarhša, I. p. 10; J. A. S. B., 1872, i. 298; 1914, 321; Essay on 
Gunüdhya, p. 173. The Purānas name Hemajit, Kshemajit, Kshetrojā or 
Kshātraujā as the father of Bimbisāra. If the Purāņic account is correct 
Bhātiya or Bhatiya may have been a secondary name or epithet comparable 
to the names 'Seniya' and Kūņiya of Bimbisāra and Ajātašatru respectively. 
But it is not safe to rely on an uncorroborated statement of the Purīņas, 
particularly when there Is hardly any unanimity with regard to the torm of 
the name. 
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is said to have included eight confederate clans (afthakula), 
of whom the old Fidehas, the Lichchhavis, the Jūātrikas 
and the Vrijis proper were the most important. The 
identity of the remaining clans remains uncertain. It 
may, however, be noted that in a passage of the Sütrakri- 
tanga, the Ugras, the Bhogas, the Aikshvakas and the 
Kauravas are associated with the Jūātris and the Lichchha- 
vis as subjects of the same ruler and members of the same 
assembly. "The Anguttara Nikāya? too, refers to the close 
connection of the Ugras with Vaišālī, the capital of the 
Vrijian confederation. 

The old territory of the Videhas had, as already 
stated in an earlier section, its capital at Mithila which 
has been identified with Janakpur within the Nepai 
border. The Ramayana clearly distinguishes it from the 
region round Vaišālī.* But in Buddhist and Jaina texts 
the distinction is not always maintained and Videha is 
used in a wider sense to include the last-mentioned area. 

The Lichchhavi capital was definitely at Vaišālī which 
is represented by modern Besarh (to the east of the 
Gandak) in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. It is pro- 
bably identical with the charming city called Visala in 
the epic. 

Visalam nagarim ramyam divyam svargopamam tadā. 

We learn from the introductory portion of the Eka- 
panna Jataka® that a triple wall encompassed the town, 
each wall a league distant from the next, and there were 
three gates with watch-towers. 

The Lichchhavi territory may have extended north- 
wards as far as Nepal where we find them in the seventh 
century A.D. 

! 5, B. E, XLV, 339. «f. Hoerne, Uvāsaga-dasāo, 11. p. 138, fn. 394. 

3 [. 26; IIl. 40; IV. 208. 

^ Rüm. I. 47-48. 

t The Achüráhga Sūtra (M. is, & 17; S. B. E., XXII, Intro.) for instancc 


places the Sarhniveta of Kundagrima near Vaišālī in Videha. The mothers of 
Mahavira and Ajitasatru are called Videha-dattā and Vedehi (Vaidehī) 
respectively. 

5 Ram, Adi, 45. 10. 

* No. 149. 
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"The Jnātrikas were the clan of Siddhartha and his 
son Mahāvīra, the Jina. They had their seats at Kuņda- 
pura or Kuņdagrāma and Kollāga, suburbs of Vaišālī. In 
the Maha-parinibbàna Suttanta, however, the abode of the 
"Nadikas" (identified by Jacobi with the Natikas or 
Jūātrikas) is distinguished from Kotigama (Kundagrama ?). 
Though dwelling in suburban areas Mahavira and his 
fellow clansmen were known as “Vesalie,” i.e., inhabitants 
Of Vaišālī. 

The Vrijis proper are already mentioned by Pāņini.* 
Kautilya* distinguishes them from the 'Lichchhivikas. 
Yuan Chwang too, draws a distinction between the Fu-li- 
chih (Vriji) country and Fei-she-li (Vaisali). It seems that 
Vriji was not only the name of the confederacy but also of 
one of its constituent clans. But the Vrijis, like the 
Lichchhavis, are often associated with the city of Vaišālī 
(including its suburbs) which was not only the capital of 
the Lichchhavi clan, but also the metropolis of the entire 
confederacy. A Buddhist tradition quoted by Rockhill’ 
mentions the city proper as consisting of three districts. 
These districts were probably at one time the seats of three 
different clans. The remaining peoples of the confederacy, 
viz., the Ugras, Bhogas, Kauravas, and Aikshvākas resided 
in suburbs, and in villages or towns like Hatthigama, 
Bhoganagara, etc.” 


L Ch. 3. 

25. B. E. XXII, Intro. 

3 Hoernle Uvāsaga-dosāo, NW, p. 4 n. 

€ IV. 2. 131. 

5 Arthašāstra, Mysore Edition, 1919, p. 378. 

8 Watters, II, 81. Cf. also DPPN, II. 814: Gradual sayings, HI. 62; IV. 10. 
According to Smith (Watters, II. 340) the Vriji country is roughly equivalent 
to the northern part of the Darbhanga district and the adjacent Nepalesc 
Tarai. 

T Cf. Majjhima Nikāya, Il, 101: The Book of the Kindred Sayings, 1. 
(Samyutta Nikāya), by Mrs, Rhys Davids, p. 257—''^ certain brother of the 
Vajjian clan was once staying near Vesālī in a certain forest pract””, 

s Life of Buddha, p. 62. 

* For the Ugras and Bhogas see Hoernle, Uvāsaga-dasāo, II, p. 139 (210): 
Brih, Up. III. 8. z; s. B. E.. XLV, yln, in the Angu!tara Nikāya, I. 26 (Nipāta 
L 14. 6), the Ugras are associated with Vaišālī (Uggo gahapati Vesdliko), and 
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We have seen that during the Brāhmaņa period 
Videha (Mithila) had a monarchical constitution. ‘The 
Ramayana’ and the Purāņas* state that Visala, too, was 
at first ruled by "kings". The founder of the Vaišālika 
dynasty is said to have been Višāla, a son of Ikshvāku 
according to the Rāmāyaņa, a descendant of Nabhāga the 
brother of Ikshvāku, according to the Purāņas. Višāla is 
said to have given his name to the city. After him came 
Hemachandra, Suchandra, Dhūmrāšva, Srinjaya, Sahadeva, 
Kušāšva, Somadatta, Kākutstha and Sumati. We do not 
know how many of these Vaisalika "kings" (nripas) can be 
accepted as historical and as having actually ruled as 
monarchs in North Bihar. A king named Sahadeva 
Sarfüjaya is mentioned in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa” In 
the Aitareya Brühmana' he is mentioned with Somaka- 
Sāhadevya. None of these kings, however, are connected 
with Vaišālī in the Vedic literature. The Mahābhārata 
speaks of a Sahadeva (son of Sriñjaya) as sacrificing on the 
Jumna,; and not on the Gandak. The presence of 
Ikshvakuids as a constituent element of the Vrijian 
confederacy, which had its metropolis at Vaišālī, is, how- 
ever, as already stated, suggested by the Sūtrakritānga. 

The Vrijian confederation must have been organised 
after the decline and fall of the royal houses of Videha. 
Political evolution in India thus resembles closely the 
developments in the ancient cities of Greece where also 


in IV. s12 with Hatthigima. A city of Ugga is mentioned in the Dhamma- 
pada commentary, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 30, 184. Hoernle refers 
(Uvāsaga-dasāo, II, App. II, 57) to a place called Bhoganagara, or ‘City of the 
Bhogas', The Mahā-parinibbāna Suttanta mentions Bhandagima, Hatthigāma, 
Ambagima, Jambugima and Bhoganagara on the way from Vaisālī to Pāvā 
(Digha, II, 132-26). Cf. also Sutta Nipāta, 194. The association of a body of 
Kauravas with the Vajjpan group of clans ts interesting. Kuru Brāhmaņas, 
e.g., Ushasti Chākrāyāņa had begun to settle in the capital of Videha long 
before the rise of Buddhism. For the Aikshvākas of Vaisāli, see Ram. I 
47. 11. 

VI. 47. 11. 39. 

3 Vayu, 86. 16-22; Vishnu, IV. 1. 18. 


* 


* VIL 34. 9. 
* Mbh. H1. go. 7. with commentary. 
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the monarchies of the Heroic Age were succeeded by 
aristocratic republics. The probable causes of the trans- 
formation in Greece are thus given by Bury: “In some cases 
gross misrule may have led to the violent deposition of 
a king; in other cases if the succession to the sceptre 
devolved upon an infant or a paltry man, the nobles may 
have taken it upon themselves to abolish the monarchy. 
In some cases, the rights of the king might be strictly 
limited in consequence of his seeking to usurp undue 
authority; and the imposition of limitations might go on 
until the office of the king, although maintained in name, 
became in fact a mere magistracy in a state wherein the 
real power had passed elsewhere. OF the survival of 
monarchy in a limited form we have an example at 
Sparta; of its survival as a mere magistracy, in the Archon 
Basileus at Athens.” 

The cause of the transition from monarchy to republic 
in Mithila has already been stated. Regarding the change 
at Visala we know nothing. 

Several scholars have sought to prove that the Lich- 
chhavis, the most famous clan of the Vrijian confederacy 
(Vajjiratthavāši hi pasatthay, were of foreign origin. 
According to Smith they had Tibetan affinities. He 
infers this from their judicial system and the disposal of 
their dead, viz., exposing them to be devoured by wild 
beasts? Pandit S. C. Vidyabhüshana held that the name 
Lichchhavi (Nichchhivi of Manu) was derived from the 


1 DPPN, II, 814. : 

3 Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 233 ff. In the case of Tibet we have only three courts 
as against the seven tribunals of the Lichchhavis (vit. those of the Firnichchhaya 
mahamattas) (inquiring magistrates), the Vohürikas (jurist-judges), Suttadharas 
(masters of the sacred code), the Atthakulakas (the cight clans, possibly a 
federal court), the Sendpati (general), the Upardja (Viceroy or Vice-Consul), 
and the raja (the ruling chief) who made their decisions according to the 
paveni potthaka (Book of Precedents). Further, we know very little about 
the relative antiguity of the Tibetan procedure as explained by S. C. Das 
which might very well have been suggested by the system expounded in the 
Atthakathā. This fact should be remembered in instituting a comparison 
between Tibetan and Vajjian practices. Regarding the disposal of the dead 
attention may be invited to the ancient practices of the "Indus people (Vats 


Excavations at Harappa, 1. ch. VI.) and the epic story in Mbh. IV. 5. 28-94, 
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Persian city of Nisibis.' The inadequacy of the evidence 
on which these surmises rest has been demonstrated by 
several writers: Early Indian tradition is unanimous 
in representing the Lichchhavis as Kshatriyas. Thus 
we read in the Mahd-parinibbana Suttanta: “And the 
Lichchhavis of Vesali heard the news that the Exalted 
One had died at Kusināra. And the Lichchhavis of 
Vesali sent a messenger to the Mallas, saying: "The 
Exalted One was a Kshatriya and so are we. We are 
worthy to receive a portion of the relics of the Exalted 
One." In the Jaina Kalpa Sūtra Trišalā, sister to Chetaka 
of Vesālī, is styled Kshatriyāņī. 

Manu concurs in the view that the Lichchhavis 
are Rājanyas or Kshatriyas.* 

Jhallo Mallašcha rājanyād vratyan Nichchhivireva cha 

Natascha Karaņašchaiva Khaso Dravida eva cha. 

It may be argued that the Lichchhavis, though 
originally non-Aryans or foreigners, ranked as Kshatriyas 
when they were admitted into the fold of Brahmanism 
like the Dravidians referred to in Manu's floka and the 
Gurjara-Pratīhāras of mediæval times. But unlike the 
Pratiharas and Dravidas, the Lichchhavis never appear to 
be very friendly towards the orthodox form of Hinduism. 
On the contrary, they were always to be found among 
the foremost champions of non-Brahmanical creeds like 
Jainism and Buddhism. Manu testifies to their hetero- 
doxy when he brands them as the children of the Vratya 
Rājanyas. The great medieval Rajput families (though 
sometimes descended from foreign immigrants) were never 
spoken of in these terms. On the contrary, they were 


i Jnd. Ant., 1902, 149, ff; 1908, p. 78. There is very little in Vidyābhū- 
shana’s surmise except a fancied resemblance between the names Nichchhivi 
and Nisibis. Inscriptions of the Achaemenids are silent about any Persian 
settlement in Eastern India in the sixth or fifth century B.C, The Lichchhavi 
people were more interested in Yaksha Chaityas and the teaching of Mahavira 
and the Buddha than in the deities and prophets of Irán. 

t Modern Review, 1919, p. 5o; Law, Some Kyatriya Tribes, 26t, 

1 SBE, XXII, pp. xii, 227. 

‘X, ss, 
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supplied with pedigrees going back to $ri Rama, Laksh- 
mana, Yadu, Arjuna and others. A body of foreigners 
who did not observe ceremonies enjoined in the Brāh- 
manic code, could hardly have been accepted as Kshatriyas. 
The obvious conclusion seems to be that the Lichchhavis 
were indigenous Kshatriyas who were degraded to the 
position of Vratya when they neglected Brahmanic rites 
and showed a predilection for heretical doctrines. The 
Ramayana, as we have seen, represents the Vaisalika rulers 
as Ikshvakuids. The Pāli commentary Paramatthajotika’ 
traces their origin to Benares. The comparison of the 
Lichchhavis to the '"Tāvatirhsa gods" hardly accords with 
the theory that represents them as kinsmen of snub-nosed 
peoples who lived beyond the Himalayas. “Let those 
of the brethren" we are told by a personage of great 
eminence “who have never seen the Tāvatirīsa gods, gaze 
upon this company of the Lichchhavis, behold this com- 
pany of the Lichchhavis, compare this company of the 
Lichchhavis—even as a company of Tavatirisa gods." 

The date of the foundation of the Lichchhavi power 
is not known. But it is certain that the authority of the 
clan was well established in the days of Mahāvīra and 
Gautama, in the latter half of the sixth century B.C., and 
was already on the wane in the next century. 

Buddhist tradition has preserved the names of eminent 
Lichchhavis like prince Abhaya, Otthaddha ( Mahāli), gene- 
rals Siha and Ajita, Dummukha and Sunakkhatta* In the 
introductory portion of the Ekapaņņa* and Chulla Kalinga’ 
Jātakas it is stated that the Lichchhavis of the ruling 


! Vol. I. pp. 158-65. 

sS. B. E., XI, p. sz: DPPN, II. 779. 

3 Aūguttara Nikāya. Nipāta HI, 74 (F. T. S.. Part 1, p. 220 E); Mahal 
Sutta, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I. p. 198, Part IM. p. 17 Mahdvagga 
S. B. E., XVII, p. 108; Majjhima N., L. 294: 68: IL 252; The book of the 
Kindred Sayings, I, 295. For a detailed account of the Lichchhavis, see now 
Law, Some Ksatriva Tribes of Ancient India, 


4 149. 
t 301. 
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family numbered 7,707. There was a like number of 
viceroys, generals, and treasurers. “Too much importance 
should not be attached to these figures which are merely 
traditional and may simply point to the large number of 
mahallakas* or elders in the clan. The real power of 
administration especially in regard to foreign affairs seems 
to have been vested in a smaller body of nine Gaņarājās or 
archons. The Jaina Kalpasiitra’ refers to the nine Lich- 
chhavis as having formed a league with nine Mallakis and 
eighteen clan-lords of Kāšī-Košala.* We learn from the 
Nirayāvalī Sūtra that an important leader of this alliance 
was Chetaka, whose sister Trisala or Videhadatta was 
the mother of Mahavira, and whose daughter Chellana or 
Vaidehi was, according to Jaina writers, the mother of 
Kūņika-Ajātašatru. 


! Another tradition puts the number at 68,000 (DPPN, II. 781 n). The 
Dhammapada Commentary (Harvard Oriental Series, yo, 168) informis us that 
the rājās ruled by turns. 

* Cf. The Vajji Mahallakā referred to in Digha, UW. 74: Anguttara. IV. 79. 

3% 128. 

‘Nava Mallat (Mallatī) nava Lechchhaī (Lechchhatī) Kasi Kosataga 
(variant Kosalakā) atthārasa vi gaņardyāno, 

The Kalpasütra of Bhadrabāhu, ed by Hermann Jacobi, 1879, Jrnacaria, 
p. Gs (§ 128); Nirayüvaliyd Suttam (Dr. S. Warren), 1879, § 26; SBE, XXII, 
1884. p. 266. 

Dr. Barua is inclined to identify the nine Lichchhavis and the nine 
Mallakis with the eighteen gaņarājās who belonged to Kasi and Kosala He 
refers in this connection to the Kalpadrumakalikāvyākhyā which represents the 
Mallakis as adhīpas (or overlords) of Kāūšī-deša, and tne '"Lechchhnakis" as 
adhipas of Ko£ala-defa, and further describes them as sümantas or vassals of 
Chetaka, maternal uncle of Klahāvīra (Indian Culture, Vol. II. p. 810). lt is 
news to students of Indian history that in the days of Mahāvīra the kingdoms 
of Kasi and Koš$ala acknowledged the supremacy of the Mallas and Lichchhavis 
respectively, and formed part of an empire over which Chetaka presided. Even 
Dr. Barua hesitates to accept this interpretation of the late Jaina commenta- 
tor in its entirety and suggests that the nine Mallas and the nine Lichchhavis 
.erived their family prestige from their original connection with the dynas- 
ties of Kāf and Ko$ala. The Paramattha-jotika (Khuddaka-pāļha commen- 
tary), however, connects the Lichchhavis not with the dynasty of Kosala but 
with that of KAS. The divergent testimony of these late commentators shows 
that they can hardly be regarded as preserving genuine tradition. There ts 
no suggestion in any early Buddhist or Jaina text that either the Lichchhavis 
or the Mallas actually ruled over any grāma or nigama in Küáfi-Kofala (see 
Indian Culture, II, 808). The gaņarājās of Kāfī-Kosala apparently refer to 

the Kālāmas, Šākyas and other clans in the Kosalan empire, 
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The league was aimed against Magadha. Tradition 
says. that even in the time of the famous Bimbisāra the 
Vaiśālians were audacious enough to invade their 
neighbours across the Ganges.’ In the reign of Ajātašatru 
the tables were turned, and the great confederacy of Vaišālī 
was utterly destroyed.’ 

The Malla territory, ancient Malla-rattha, the Malla- 
rashtra of the Mahābhārata” was split up into two main 
parts which had for their capitals the cities of Kusavati 
or Kusinara and Pāvā'* The river Kakuttha, the 
Cacouthes of the classical writers, identified with the 
modern Kuku, probably formed the dividing line” ‘The 
division of the people is also known to the great epic’ 
which draws a distinction between the Mallas proper and 
the Dakshina or Southern Mallas. There is no agreement 
among scholars regarding the exact site of Kusinārā. 
In the Mahā-parinibbāna Suttanta it is stated that the Sala 
Grove of the Mallas, the Upavattana (outskirt or suburb) 
of Kusinara, lay near the river Hiraņyavatī. Smith identi- 
fies the stream with the Gandak and says that Kušīnagara 
(Kusinara) was situated in Nepal, beyond the first range 
of hills, at the junction of the Little, or Eastern Rapti 
with the Gandak.” He, however, admits that the discovery 
in the large stüpa behind the Nirvana temple near Kasia 
on the Chota Gandak, in the east of the Gorakhpur district, 
of an inscribed copper-plate bearing the words "[parin:]r 
vāņa-chaitye tāmrapa(ļa it,” supports the old theory, 
propounded by Wilson and accepted by Cunningham, 
that the remains near Kasia represent Kušī-nagara. 


i Si-yu-ki, Bk. IX. 

3 DPPN, II. 781-82. 

3 VI. 9. 34- 

é Kusa Jütaka, No. 531; Maha-parimibbünia Suttanta, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Part II, pp. 136 ff, 161-02. 

* AGI (1924), 714- 

6 Mbh., II. 30. s and 12. 

r JRAS, 1906, 659; Digna, M. 157. 

* EHI, third ed., p. 159 n. 

° ASI, A. R. 1911-712, 17 IE JRĀS, 191%. 152. Kasid is a village that lies 
about 45 miles to the east of Gorakhpur (4G/, 493). 
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Pāvā was identified by Cunningham" with the village 
named Padaraona, 12 miles to the N.N.E. of Kasia, and 
separated from it by the Badhi Nala (identified with the 
ancient Kakuttha). Carlleyle, however, proposes to 
identify Pāvā with Fāzilpur, 10 miles S.E. of Kasia and 
separated from it by the Kuku? In the Savigiti Suttanta 
we have a reference to the Mote Hall of the Pava Mallas 
named U bbhataka.’ 

The Mallas together with the Lichchhavis are classed 
by Manu as Vrātya Kshatriyas. They, too, like their 
eastern neighbours were among ardent champions of 
Buddhism. 

Like Videha, Malla had at first a monarchical cons- 
titution. The Kusa Jataka mentions a Malla king named 
Okkaka (Ikshvaku). The name probably suggests that like 
the Sakyas' the Malla princes also claimed to belong to the 
Ikshvaku family. And this is confirmed by the fact that 
in the Mahā-parinibbāna Suttanta they are sometimes called 
Vasetthas, i.e., "belonging to the Vasishtha gotra/* The 
Mahāsudassana Sutta mentions another king named Mahā- 
sudassana." These rulers, Okkaka and Mahāsudassana, 
may or may not have been historical individuals. But the 
tales that cluster round their names imply that Malla- 
rattha was at first ruled by kings. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the evidence of the Mahābhārata” which refers 
to an overlord (adhipa) of the Mallas. During the monar- 
chical period the metropolis was a great city and was styled 
Kusavati. Other important cities were Anupiya and 
Uruvelakappa.* 


' AGI, 1924, 495. 

š Kukutthà; AGI., 1934, 714. 

^ DPPN, H. 194. 

* Cf. Dialogues, Part I, pp. 114-15. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, pp. 162, 179, 181. Vasishtha figures in 
the Jtāmāyaņa as the purohita of the Ikshvākuids. 

‘5. H. E., XI, p. 248. 

TL, so. s. 

*Law, Some Kyatriya Tribes, p. 149. Dialogues, Pt. III (1921) 7; 
Gradual Sayings, IV. 293. Anupiyā stood on the banks of the river Anomā 
which lay thirty leagues to the cast of Kapilavastu. It was here that the 
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Before Bimbisāra's time the monarchy had been replac- 
ed by republics' and the chief metropolis had sunk to the 
level of a “little wattel and daub town," a “branch town- 
ship" surrounded by jungles* It was then styled Kusinara. 

The relations of the Mallas with the Lichchhavis were 
sometimes hostile and on other occasions friendly. The 
introductory story of the Bhaddasala Jataka’ contains an 
account of a conflict between Bandhula the Mallian, 
Commander-in-chief of the king of Kosala, and 500 elders 
of the Lichchhavis. The Jaina Kalpasūtra, however, refers 
to "nine Mallakis" as having combined with the Lich- 
chhavis, and the seigniors of Kāsi-Košala against Kūņika- 
Ajātašatru who, like Philip of Macedon, was trying to 
absorb the territories of his republican neighbours. ‘The 
Malla territory was finally annexed to Magadha. It cer- 
tainly formed a part of the Maurya Empire in the third 
century B.C. 

Chedi was one of the countries encircling the Kurus, 
paritah Kurūn, and lay near the Jumna.' It was closely con- 
nected with the Matsyas beyond the Chambal, the Kāšis of 
Benares, and the Kārushas in the valley of the Šon,* and 
is distinguished from the Dašārņas who lived on the banks 
of the Dhasan‘ In ancient times it corresponded roughly 
to the eastern part of modern Bundelkhand and some 


future Buddha cut off his hair and put on the robes of tne ascetics. (DPPN, 
1, 813, 102). 

1 Cf. x. B. E., XI, p. 102; Kautilya's Arthasdstra, 1919, p. 37^. 

* Khudda-nagaraka, ujjangala-nagaraka, sākhā-nagaraka. 

3 No. 465. 

4 Pargiter, JASB, 1895, 253 ff; Mbh. I. 63. 2-58. IV. i. 11. 


Santi ramyā janapadā 
bahvannāļi paritah Kurūn 
Patichalas-Chedi-Matsyascha 
šūrasenāh Paftachcharah 
Daltārnā Navardsh{riicha 
Mallàh Sālvā Yugandhardh. 


s Mbh. V. 22, 25; 74. 16; 198. z; VI. 47. 4: 54- 8. 
s Princesses of Daftārņa were given in marriage to Bhima of Vidarbha and 
Vīrabāhu or Subāhu of Chedi (Mbh. III, 69. 14-15). 
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adjoining tracts.' Im the medieval period, however, the 
southern frontiers of Chedi extended to the banks of the 
Narmada (Mekala-Sutā): — : 

Nadinam Mekala-sutā nripanam Ranavigrahah 

kavinam cha Surānandaš Chedi-mamndala-mandanam 

We learn from the Chetiya Jātaka” that the metropolis 
was Sotthivati-nagara. The Mahabharata gives its Sanskrit 
name Suktimati, or Šukti-sāhvaya.* The Great Epic men- 
tions also a river called Suktimati which flowed by the 
capital of Raja Uparichara of the Chedi-vishaya (district). 
Pargiter identifies the stream with the Ken, and places the 
city of Suktimati in the neighbourhood of Banda: Other 
towns of note were Sahajāti,” and Tripuri, the medizval 
capital of the Janapada. 


The Chedi people are mentioned as early as the Rig- 
Veda. ‘Their king Kasu Chaidya is praised in a Dānastuti 
(praise of gift) occurring at the end of one hymn. Rapson 
proposes to identify him with ‘Vasu’ of the Epics. 

The Chetiya Jātaka gives a legendary genealogy of 
Chaidya kings, taking their descent from Mahasammata 


| Pargiter (JASB, 1895, 253) places Chedi along the south bank of the 
Jumna from the Chambal on the north-west as far as Karwi on the south-east: 
its limits southwards may have been, according to him, the plateau of Malwa 
and the hills of Bundelkhand. 

* Attributed to Rājašekhara in Janlana's šūktrmuktāvati, Ep. Ind. IV, 280. 
Konow, Karpüramarijari, p. 182. 

3 NO. 422. 

+ 111. 20. 50; XIV. 83. 2; N. L. Dey, Ind. Ant., 1919, p. vii of Geographical 
Dictionary. 

t I. 63. 35. 

£ JASB, 1895, 255, Markandeya P., p. 359. 

* Ahguttara, III. $55 (P.T.S.). Āyasmā Mahāchundo Chetisu viharati 
Sahajütiyarh. Sahajāti lay on the trade route along the river Ganges (Buddhist 
India, p. 103). Cf. the legend on a seal-die of terra-cotta found at Bhita, 10 
miles from Allahabad (Arch. Expl. Ind., 1909-10, by Marshall, JRAS, 1911, 
128 f)—Sahijitiye nigamaša, in letters of about the third century B.C. sec also 
JBORS, XIX, 1989, 293. 

* Tripurī stood close to the Nerbudda not far from modern Jubbalpore. 
In the Haimakosha it is called Chedinagarī (JASB, 1895, 249). The city finds 
mention in the Mbh. III. 253. 10, along with Kosala, and its people, the 


Traipuras are referred in VI. 87. 9 together with the Mekalas and the 
Kurubindas. 


* VIII. 5. 37-39- 
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and Māndhāta. Upachara, a King of the line, had five sons 
who are said to have founded the cities of Hatthipura, Assa- 
pura, Sihapura, Uttarapaūchāla and Daddarapura'* This 
monarch is probably identical with Uparichara Vasu, the 
Paurava king of Chedi, mentioned in the Mahābhārata, 
whose five sons also founded five lines of kings? But epic 
tradition associates the scions of Vasu's family with the 
cities of Kausambi, Mahodaya (Kanauj) and Girivraja.* 

The Mahābhārata speaks also of other Chedi kings 
like Damaghosha, his son Šišupāla Sunitha and his sons 
Dhrishtaketu and Sarabha who reigned about the time of 
the Bhārata war. But the Jātaka and epic accounts of the 
early kings of Chedi are essentially legendary and, in the 
absence of more reliable evidence, cannot be accepted as 
genuine history. 

We learn from the Vedabbha Jātaka* that the road 
from Kasi to Chedi was unsafe being infested with roving 
bands of marauders. 

Varn$a or Vatsa was the country south of the Ganges 
of which Kausambi, modern Kosam, on the Jumna, near 
Allahabad, was the capital! Oldenberg* is inclined to 
identify the Varhšas with the Vašas of the Aitareya 
Brühmana. But the conjecture lacks proof. The Sata- 
patha Brahmana mentions a teacher named Proti Kausam- 


! Hatthipura may be identified with Hatthinipura or Hāstinapura in the 
Kuru country. Asssapura with the city of that name in Anga, and Sihapura 
with the town of Lala from which Vijaya went to Ceylon. There was another 
Simhapura in the Western Punjab (Watters I. 248). Uttarapafichāla 19 
Ahichchhatra in Rohilkhand. Daddarapura was apparently in the Himalayan 
region. (DPPN, L 1054). 

3]. 68. 1-2. 

sI. 63. $0. 

t Ramayana, I. 32. 69; Mahābhārata, 1. 63. 30-33. 

5 No, 48. 

* Rām. II. sz. 101. 

z Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, Priyodartikā, Ixxvi; the Brihat-Kathā 
Sloka-Samgraha (4. 14. cf. 8, 21) explicitly states that Kausimbi was on the 
Kālindī or Jumna.  Ma'alasekera, DPPN, 694. The reference in one text to 
the position of the city on the Ganges is possibly due to its proximity to the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna in ancient times, or to a copyist's 
error. 

* Buddha, 393 n, 
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beya' whom Harisvāmin, the commentator, considers to be 
a native of the town of Kausambi.' Epic tradition attri- 
butes the foundation of this famous city to a Chedi prince’. 
The origin of the Vatsa people, however, is traced to a 
king of Kāši.* It is stated in the Purāņas that when the 
City of Hāstinapura was washed away by the Ganges, 
Nichakshu, the great-great grandson of Janamejaya, aban- 
doned it, and removed his residence to Kaušāmbī. We 
have already seen that the Purāņic tradition about the 
Bharata or Kuru origin of the later kings of Kaušāmbī is 
confirmed by two plays attributed to Bhāsa. Udayana, 
king of Kaušāmbī, is described in the Svapnavasavadatta 
and the Pratijna-Yaugandhardyana as a scion of the 
Bhārata-kula. 

The Purāņas give a list of Nichakshu's successors 
down to Kshemaka, and cite the following genealogical 
verse : — 

Brahma-kshatrasya* yo yonir 
vam$o devarshi-satkritah 
Kshemakam prapya rajanam 
samstham prapsyati vai kalau. 

“The family honoured by gods and sages (or divine 
sages), from which sprang Brahmanas and Kshatriyas (or 
those who combined the Brahmana and Kshatriya status) 
will verily, on reaching Kshemaka, come to an end (or be 
interrupted) in the Kali Age.” 

The criticism that has been offered in this work in 
regard to the Ikshvāku and Magadhan lists of kings applies 
with equal force to the Paurava-Bharata line. Here, too, 
we find mention of princes (e.g., Arjuna and Abhimanyu) 
who can hardly be regarded as crowned nripas or monarchs. 


t Sat, Br., XII. 2. 2. 1%. 

1 Sec p. 70 ante. 

s Rām., I, 32. 3-6; Mbh., 1. 63. 31. 

+ Harivarhía, 29. 73; Mbh., XII. 49. Bo. 

s Svapna, ed. Ganapati Sistri, p. 140; Pratijña, pp. 61, x21. 

‘Cf. Brahma-Kshatriyāņārh kula of the inscriptions of the Scena kings 
who claimed descent from the Lunar Race to which the Bharatas, including 
the Kurus, belonged. 
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It is also by no means improbable that, as in the case of 
the Ikshvākus and the royal houses of Magadha and Avanti, 
contemporaries have been represented as successors and 
collaterals described as lineal descendants. There is, more- 
over, no unanimity in regard to the names of even the 
immediate predecessors of Udayana, the most famous among 
the later kings of the family. These facts should be 
remembered in determining the chronology and order of 
succession Of the Bhārata dynasty of Kaušāmbī. The 
carliest king of the line about whom we know anything 
definite is Satantka II of the Purāņic lists. His father's 
name was Vasudana according to the Puranas, and 
Sahasranika according to 'Bhasa.' Satanika himself was 
also styled Parantapa. He married a princess of Videha 
as his son is called Vaidehīputra* He is said to have 
attacked Champā, the capital of Anga, during the reign of 
Dadhivāhana* His son and successor was the famous Uda- 
yana, the contemporary of the Buddha and of Pradyota of 
Avanti and therefore, of Bimbisara and Ajātašatru of 
Magadha. 

The Bhagga (Bharga) state of Surnsumāragiri, 
‘Crocodile Hill’, was a dependency of Vatsa.* The Maha- 
bhārata* and the Harivarsa* testify to the close connection 
of these two territories and their proximity to the principal- 
ity of a Nishāda chieftain, while the Apadana seems to 
associate Bharga with Karusha.’ The evidence points to 
the location of Surmsumaragiri between the Jumna and the 
lower valley of the Son. 


i Huddhist India, p. 3. 
z Svapna-vüsavadatta, Act VI, p. 129. 
1 JASB, 1914, p. $21. 
‘ Jātaka, No. 353; Carmichael Lec., 1918, p. 63. 
+ II. go. 10-11. 
l'atsabhümificha Kaunteyo vijigye balavān balāt 
Bhargündmadhiparichaiva Nishādādhipatirh tathā. 
“The mighty son of Kunti (i.e. Bhimasena) conquered by force the Vatsa 
country and the lord of the Bhargas and then the chieftain of the Nishāūdas". 
39. 73. Pratardanasya putrau dvau 
Fatsa-Bhargau babhūvatuh. 
"Pratardana had two sons, Vatsa and Bharga.” 


7 DPPN, V. g45. 
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The Kuru realm was according to the Maha-Sutasoma 
jataka’ three hundred leagues in extent. The reigning 
dynasty according to the Pali” texts belonged to the 
Yuddhitthila gotta, i.e., the family of Yudhishthira” The 
capital was Indapatta or Indapattana, i.e., Indraprastha or 
Indrapat near modern Delhi. It extended over seven 
leagues’ We hear also of another city called Hatthinī- 
pura, doubtless, the Hastinapura of the epic, and a 
number of nigamas or smaller towns and villages besides 
the capital, such as Thullakotthita, Kammassadamma, 
Kundi and Varanavata.’. 

The Jātakas mention the Kuru kings and princes 
styled Dhananjaya Koravya, Koravya, and Sutasoma. 
We cannot, however, vouch for their historical existence 
in the absence of further evidence. 

The Jaina Uttaradhyayana Sütra mentions a king 
named Ishukara ruling at the town called Ishukāra in the 
Kuru country. It seems probable that after the removal 
of the elder branch of the royal family to Kausambi and 
the decline of the Abhipratarinas, the Kuru realm was 
parcelled out into small states of which Indapatta and 
Ishukara were apparently the most important. “Kings” 
are mentioned as late as the time of the Buddha” when 
one of them paid a visit to Ratthapāla, son of a Kuru 
magnate, who had become a disciple of the Sakya Sage. 


! No. 587. 

* Dhümakàári Jātaka, No. 419: Dasa Brühmana Jātaka, No. 495. 
, Játaka, Nos. 537. 545. 

* The Buddhist Conception of Spirits; DPPN, II. 1319. 


* The epic (Mbh. V. $1. 19; 72. 15 etc.) has a reference to four villages, 
viz, Avisthala Vrikasthala, Mākandī, Vūraņāvata. 


t Kurudhamma Jataka, No. 276; Dhümaküri Jātaka, No. 413; Sambhava 
Jütaka, No. 515; Fidhura Pandita Jātaka, No. 545. Dhanafijaya is, as is well. 
known, a name of Arjuna. 


' Dasa Brühmana Játaka, No. 495; Mahā-Sutasoma Jātaka, No. 597. 


* Mahā-Sutasoma Jātaka, Cf. the Mahābhārata, I. 95. 75 where Sutasoma 
appears as the name of a son of Bhima, 


* S. B. E.,, XLV. 6x. 
i! DPPN, II. 706 f, - 
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Later on, the little principalities gave place to a Sangha 
possibly, a republican confederation.’ 

Paūchāla, as already stated, comprised Rohilkhand and 
a part of the Central Doab. The Mahābhārata, the 
Jātakas and the Divyāvadāna refer to the division of this 
country into two parts, viz., Uttara or Northern Paūchāla 
and Dakshina or Southern Paūchāla. The Bhāgīrathī 
(Ganges) formed the dividing line? According to the 
Great Epic, Northern Pafichala had its capital at 
Ahichchhatra or Chhatravati, the modern Rāmnagar 
near Aonla in the Bareilly District, while Southern 
Pafichala had its capital at Kāmpilya, and stretched from 
the Ganges to the Chambal.* A great struggle raged in 
ancient times between the Kurus and the Paūchālas for 
the possession of Northern (Uttara) Paiichāla. Sometimes 
Uttara Paūchāla was included in Kururattha (-rashtra) 
and had its capital at Hāstinapura,* at other times it 
formed a part of Kampilla-rattha (Kampilya-rashtra).’ 
Sometimes kings of Kampilya-rashtra held court at Uttara 
Paūchāla-nagara, at other times kings of Uttara Paūchāla- 
ráshtra held court at Kampilya.’ 

The history of Pafichala from the death of Pravahana 
Jaivala or Jaivali to the time of Bimbisara of Magadha 
is obscure. The only king who may perhaps be referred 
to this period is Durmukha (Dummukha), the contem- 
porary of Nimi,’ who is probably to be identified with 
the penultimate sovereign of Mithila.” In the Kumbha- 
kāra Jataka it is stated that Durmukha's kingdom was 
styled Uttara Pafichala-rattha (-rashtra); his capital was 


1 Arthasdstra, 1919, 378. 

sP. 445. 

s Mbh., I. 138. 7o. For divisions in Vedic times sec 70 f ante. 

à Mbh., I. 138. 79-74. 

s Somanassa Jütaka, No. 505; Mahābhārata, 1. 138. 

6 Divyāvadāna, p. 435- 

1 Brahmadatta Jütaka, No. 323; Jayaddisa Jdtaka, No. 513 and Gandatindu 
Jütaka, No. 520. 

8 Kumbhaküra Jütaka, No. 408. 

* Jataka, No. 408. 

10 Jātaka, No. 541. 
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not Ahichchhatra but Kampilla (Kāmpilya)-nagara. 
He is represented as a contemporary of Karandu, king 
Of Kalinga, Naggaji (Nagnajit), king of Gandhāra, and 
Nimi, king of Videha. The Aitareya Brāhmaņa' credits 
him with extensive conguests and names Brihaduktha as 
his priest : — 

"Etam ha và Aindram Mahābhishekarh Brihaduktha 
Rishir Durmukhāya Parichàlaya provacha tasmadu Durmu- 
khah Paūichālo Raja san vidyayā samantarh sarvataļ 
prithivim jayan pariyaya.” 

“This great anointing of Indra Brihaduktha, the seer 
proclaimed to Durmukha, the Paūchāla. ‘Therefore, Dur- 
mukha Panchala, being a king, by this knowledge, went 
round the earth completely, conquering on every side." 

A great Panchala king named Chulani Brahmadatta 
is mentioned in the Maha-Ummagga Jātaka,* the Uttar- 
ādhyayana Sūtra, the Svapna-vasavadatta and the Rama- 
yana: In the last-mentioned work he is said to have 
married the daughters (kanyah) of Kušanābha who were 
made hump-backed (kubja) by the Wind-god. In the 
Jātaka, Kevatta, the minister of Brahmadatta, is said to 
have formed a plan for making Chulani chief king of all 
India, and the king himself is represented as having laid 
siege to Mithila. In the Uttar-àdhyayana Brahmadatta 
is styled a universal monarch. The story of this king 
is, however, essentially legendary, and little reliance can 
be placed on it. The Rāmāyaņic legend regarding the 
king is only important as showing the connection of the 
early Paūchālas with the foundation of the famous city of 
Kanyakubja (Kanauj) whose name (city of the hump- 


! VIIL 2%. 
* Keith, Rig-Veda Brahmanas, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 25. 
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backed maiden) is accounted for by the curse to which the 
story refers.' 

The Ulttar-àdhyayana Sütra mentions a king of 
Kampilya named Sanjaya who gave up his kingly power 
and adopted the faith of the Jinas* We do not know what 
happened after Safijaya renounced his throne. But there 
is reason to believe that the Paūchālas, like the Videhas, 
Mallas and Kurus, established a Sangha form of govern- 
ment of the Raja-sabd-opajivin type” 

Matsya was the extensive territory between the hills 
near the Chambal and the forests that skirted the Sarasvati, 
of which the centre was Virāta-nagara or Bairat in the 
modern Jaipur State. The early history of the kingdom 
has already been related. Its vicissitudes during the 
period which immediately preceded the reign of Bimbisara 
of Magadha are not known." It is not included by the 
Kautiliya Arthašāstra among those states which had a 
Sangha or non-monarchical form of government. The 
probability is that the monarchical constitution endured 
till the loss of its independence. It was probably at one 
time annexed to the neighbouring kingdom of Chedi. 
The Mahabharata’ refers to a king named Sahaja who 
reigned over the Chedis as well as the Matsyas. It was 
finally absorbed into the Magadhan Empire. Some ot 
the most famous edicts of Ašoka have been found at 
Bairāt. 

A family of Matsyas settled in the Vizagapatam region 
in mediaval times: We are told that Jayatsena, the lord 


t Cf. Watters, Yuan. Chwang, I. 341-42. The point seems to be missed by 
Katilal Mchta, Pre-Buddhist India, 43 n. The name Kanyākubja or Kānyā 
kubja is already met with in the Mahābhārata, I. 175. 3: V. 119. 4. Kanya- 
kubjī occurs in the Mahübhdshya, IV. 1. 2. (233), along with Āhichchhatrī 
Kaņņakujja appears in Pāli texts (DPPN, I. 498). 

25.B.E., XLV, 80-82. 

* Arthafāstra, 1919, p. 978. The Elders of this type of corporations or 
confederations took the title of Rājā. One of these rājās was apparently the 
maternal grandfather of Visikha Paūchālīputra, a disciple of the Buddha 
(DPPN, II. 108). 

* 66 ff ante. 

s V. 74. 16; cf. VL 47, 67: 52. 9. 

* Dibbida plates, Ep. Ind., V. 108. 
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Of Utkala, gave to Satyamārtaņda of the Matsya family in 
marriage his daughter Prabhāvatī, and appointed him to 
rule over the Oddavadi country. After twenty-three 
generations came Arjuna who ruled in 1269 A.D. 

The Sürasena country had its capital at Mathura 
. which, like Kaušāmbī, stood on the Jumna. Neither the 
country nor its metropolis finds any mention in the Vedic 
literature. But Greek writers refer to the Sourasenoi 
and their cities Methora (Mathura) and Cleisobora. 
Buddhist theologians make complaint about the absence 
of amenities in Mathura. They were apparently not much 
interested in its kettledrums,* or in the satakas (garments) 
and karshapanas (coins) about which Patafijali speaks in 
the Mahābhāshya* A highroad connected the city with 
a place called Veranja which was linked up with Sravasti 
and the caravan-route that passed from Taxila to Benares 
through Soreyya, Sankassa (Sānkāšya), Kannakujja (Kanya- 
kubja or Kanauj), and Payaga-Patitthana (Allahabad). 

In the Mahābhārata and the Puranas the ruling 
family of Mathura is styled the Yadu or Yadava family. 
The Yadavas were divided into various sects, namely, 
the Vitihotras, Sātvatas ctc, The Satvatas were sub- 
divided into several branches, e.g., the Daivavridhas, 
Andhakas, Mahā-bhojas and Vrishnis.* 

Yadu and his tribe are repeatedly mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda. He is closely associated with Turvafa and, in 
one place, with Druhyu, Anu and Ptru.’ This association 
is also implied by the epic and Purāņic legends which state 
that Yadu and Turvašu were the sons of the same parents, 
and Druhyu, Anu and Püru were their step-brothers. 

We learn from the Rig-veda' that Yadu and Turvaša 


1 Gradual Sayings, II, 78; III. 188. 

11. 2. 48 (Kielhorn, I. 19). 

! Gradual Sayings, II, p. 66; DPPN, II. 488, gyo, 1911. 
‘t Matsya, 43-44; Vayu, 94-96. 

t Vishnu, IV, a3. 1: Vayu, 96. 1-2. 

*1, 108. 8. 

11. 96. 18; VL 45. 1. 
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came from a distant land, and the former is brought into 
very special relation to the Parsus or Persians." The 
Satvatas or Satvats also appear to be mentioned in the 
Vedic texts. In the Satapatha Brahmana? the defeat by 
Bharata of the Satvats and his taking away the horse 
which they had prepared for an Ašvamedha sacrifice, are 
referred to. The geographical position of Bharata's 
kingdom is clearly shown by the fact that he made 
offerings on the Sarasvati, the Jumma and the Ganges.” 
The Satvats must have been occupying some adjoining 
region. The epic and Purāņic tradition which places 
them in the Mathurā district is thus amply confirmed. 
At a later time, however, a branch of the Satvats seems 
to have migrated farther to the south, for in the Aitareya 
Brahmana‘ the Satvats are described as a southern people 
who lived beyond the Kuru-Paūchāla area, t.e., beyond 
the river Chambal, and were ruled by Bhoja kings. In 
the Puranas also we find that a branch of the Satvats was 
styled Bhoja' : — 

“Bhajina-Bhajamana-divy- Āndhaka-Devāvridha- Mahā- 
bhoja-Vrishņi-samjūah-Sātvatasya putrā babhūvuh............ 
Mahābhojastvati dharmātmā tasyānvaye Bhoja-Mārtikāvatā 
babhüvuh." 


kd 


| VIII. 6. 46. Epigraphic evidence points to a close connection between 
Western Asia and India from about the middle of the second millennium B.C. 
Rig-Vedic Gods like Sūrya (Shurias), Marut (Maruttash), Indra, Mitra, Varuna. 
the Nāsatyas, and even Daksha (dakash, star, CAH. 1. 553) figure in the records 
of the Kassites and the Mitanni. 
3 XIII. 5. 4. 21 Satdnikah samantüsu medhyam Sātrājito hayam 
ddatta yajūar Küfinam Bharatah Satvatāmiva. 
The Mbh., vii, 66. 7 (mā sattvāni vijījahi) seems to miss the import of the 
Brāhmaņic gāthā. 
3 Sat. Br., XIII. 5. 4. 13. Ait. Br., VIII. 23; Mbh.. VII. 66. 8. 
Ash(asaptatirh Bharato Dauhshantir Yamundmanu 
Gangāyām Vritraghne" badhnāt pafichapanchdsatarh hayān 
Mahākarma (variant mahadadya) Bharatasya na pürve nāpare janāh 
divyarh mariya iva hastyābhyāri (variant báhubhydm) 
nodāpuh pañcha mānavā (iti). 
So fvamedhasatenesh{ud Yamunāmanu viryavün 
tritatāšvān Sarasvatydrh Gangāmanu chatuļiatān. 
t VIII. 14. $- 
s Vishnu IV. 13. 1-6. In Mbh.. VIII. 7. 8. the Sātvata-Bhojas are located 
in Anartta (Gujrūļ). 
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It is further stated that several southern states, 
Mahishmati, Vidarbha etc., were founded by princes of 
Yadu lineage.’ Not only the Bhojas, but the Devavridha 
branch of the Satvatas finds mention in the Vedic litera- 
ture. Babhru Daivāvridha* is mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brahmana@ as a contemporary of Bhima, king of Vidarbha, 
and of Nagnajit, king of Gandhara. The Andhakas and 
Vrishnis are referred to in the Ashļādhyāyī of Panini.” In 
the Kautiliya Arthasastra’ the Vrishnis are described as a 
Sangha, i.e., a republican corporation. The Mahabharata, 
too, refers to the Vrishnis, Andhakas and other associate 
tribes as a Sangha,’ and Vasudeva, the Vrishni prince, as 
Sanghamukhya (Elder or Seignior of the confederacy). 
The name of the Vrishni corporation (gana) has also been 
preserved by a unique coin.’ It is stated in the Mahabha- 
rata and the Puranas that Kamsa, like Peisistratus and 
others of Greek history, tried to make himself tyrant at 
Mathura by overpowering the Yādavas, and that Krishņa- 
Vasudeva, a scion of the Vrishni family, killed him. The 
slaying of Karnsa by Krishna is referred to by Patanjali and 
the Ghata Jātaka* The latter work confirms the Hindu 
tradition about the association of Krishna-Vasudeva's 
family with Mathura (Uttara Madhurā). 


i Mat., 44. 10-20; 44. 36; Vayu, 94. 26; 95. 35. 

3 Vayu, 96. 15; Vishnu., 13. 3-5. 

? VII. 34. 

IV. 1. 114; VI. 3. $4- 

SP. 12. 

5 XII. 81. 25. 

* Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 119; Allan, CCAI, pp. 
clvf, 281. 

t No. 454- 

* The city is so called to distinguish it from Madura in South India. The 
question of the historical existence of Krishna Vasudeva has been discussed in 
my Early History of the Vaishpava Sect, ist ed., pp. 26-35; and ed., pp. 5: ff. 
and my Political History of Ancient India, ist ed., 192%, p. 332. 

Several scholars reject the identification of Krishna of the Mahābhārata 
and the Purāņas with the historical Kyishna of the Chhāndogya Upanishad 
(11. 17). But we should remember that— 


(a) Both the Krishņas have the metronymic Devakīputra, son of Devakī, 
which is rarc in early times. 
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The final overthrow of the Vrishņis is ascribed to their 
irreverent conduct towards Brāhmaņas.' It is interesti 
to note that the Vrishnis and the Andhakas are branded 


(b) The teacher of the Upanishadic Krishņā belonged to a family 
(Angirasa) closely associated with the Bhojas (Rig-Veda, III, 53. 7), the kin- 
dreds of the Epic Krishņa (Mbh., II. 14. 32-34). 

(c) The Upanishadic Krishna and his Guru Ghora Añgirasa were worship- 
pers of Šūrya (the Sun-god). We are told in the Sdntiparva (335. 19) that the 
Sātvata-vidhi taught by the Epic Krishna was prāk-Sūrya-mukhā-niļisrita. 

(d) An Afgirasa was the Guru of the Upanishadic Krishņa. Ārigirasī Sruti 
is quoted as "Šrutīnāmuttamā Srutih' by the Epic Krishna (Mbh., VIII. 
69. 85). 

(e) The Upanishadic Krishna is taught the worship of the Sun, the noblest 
of all lights (jyotir-uttamamits), high above all darkness (famasaspari). This 
has its parallel in the Gītā (XIII. 18—jyotishāmapi tajjyotis tamasah param 
uchyate). 

(f) The Upanishadic Kijishna is taught to value, not any material reward 
(dakshiņā), but rather the virtues of tapodánam drjjavam ahirhsā satyavacha- 
nam. The Gītā also culogises action performed not fo: the material fruit 
thereof. Stress is laid in Gītā, XVI. 1-2, on the virtues enumerated in the 
Upanishads, . 

The Purāņas no doubt represent Sāndīpani, and not Ghora, as the great 
teacher of Krislīņa. But it has to be remembered that according to the Vishnu 
Purāņa (V. 21. 19) Krishna went to the sage Sindipani to learn lessons in the 
science of arms (astrafiksha): 

Tatah Sāndipanirh Kātfyam Avantīpuravāsinam 
astrārtharh jagmaturvīrau Baladeva- Janārdanau. 

The farivarhša, too, informs us (Fishnuparva, $3, 4 ff.) that the residence 
of Krishna, who was already a $rutidhara, with his Guru Sándipani was duc 
to his desire of receiving lessons in the science of the bow (dhanurvedachi- 
kīrshārtham). The Veda that he learnt from this teacher is not termed akhila 
Veda, or Trayi, but simply sdfiga-Vedam, the Veda with its auxiliary treatises. 
The only Veda that is expressly mentioned is the Dhanurveda (and not the 
Trayi) together with its four divisiens (chatushftāda),-etc. The compilers of 
the Bhāgavata and Brahma-Vaivarta Purāņas (Bhāg., X. 45. g1 (F; BV, Jan- 
makhaņda, 101-102) introduce details about the study of al! the Vedas, U panis- 
shads, treatises on law, philosophy. polity, etc., which are not found in the 
ielevant passage of the Vishņu Purāņa, which, according to critics like Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya, represents an carlict and more reliable tradition. 
Residence with Sāndipani, therefore, does not conflict with the view that 
Krishna accepted the discipleship of Ghora for purposes of religious and 
philosophical studies (see EHVS, and ed., pp. 73-74. Sāndīpani already knew 
him to be a Šrutidhara (versed in the Sruti or the Vedas; Harrvarhía, 
Vishnuparva, 33. 6). | 

Real discrepancies in regard to certain names are sometimes met with 
in Vedic and epic versions of several legends, ¢.g., the story of šunaļšepa. 
But even these are not regarded as adequate grounds for doubting the identity 
of the leading character of the Vedic Ākhyāna with that of the corresponding 
epic tale, 

i Mahābhārata, Maushala parva, l. 15-22; 2. 10; Arthasdstra,1919, p- 122; 
Jātaka Eng. trans. IV. pp. 55:56 V, p. 138. Fausbóll, IV. 82f; V. 267. 
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as Vrātyas, i.e., deviators from orthodoxy in the Drona 
parva of the Mahabharata.’ It is a remarkable fact that 
the Vrishni-Andhakas and other Vrātya clans, e.g., the 
Lichchhavis and Mallas, are found in historical times on 
the southern and eastern fringe of the “Dhruva Madhyama 
dis’ occupied by the Kuru-Panchalas and two other folks. 
It is not improbable that they represent an earlier swarm 
of Aryans who were pushed southwards and eastwards by 
the Püru-Bharatas, the progenitors of the Kuru Paūchālas. 
It may be remembered that the Satapatha Brahmana actual- 
ly refers to the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats—the pro- 
genitors of the Vrishni-Andhakas. And the Great Epic 
refers to the exodus of the Yadavas from Mathura owing 
to pressure from the Paurava line of Magadha, and pro- 
bably also from the Kurus. 

The Buddhist texts refer to Avantiputta, king of the 
Sürasenas, in the time of Mahā-Kachchāna”* one of the 
chief disciples of Sakyamuni, through whose agency Bud- 
dhism gained ground in the Mathurā region. The name 
of the king suggests relationship with the royal house of 
Avanti. A king named Kuvinda is mentioned in the 
Kāvya-Mīmāmsā* ‘The Šūrasenas continued to be a 
notable people down to the time of Megasthenes. But at 
that time they must have formed an integral part of the 
Maurya Empire. 

Assaka (Ašmaka) was situated on the banks of the 
Godavari.’ Its capital, Potali, Potana or Podana' is possibly 
to be identihed with Bodhan in the Nizam's dominions. 
This accords with its position between Mūlaka (district 


| 141. 15. 

Vor Beno-iirsctara Mathurā, Patafijali. TV, 1. 1; GEI.. p. gas n. 

5 M. 3. 84, DPPN, 11. 438. 

tard ed., p. go. He prohibited the use of harsh conjunct consonants. 

* Sutta Nipata, 977- 

© Chulla-Kālihga Jütaka, No. 301; D. 2. 235; Law, Heaven and Hell in 
Buddhist Perspective, 74; Mbh., L. 177. 47. As pointed out by Dr, Sukthankar 
the older mss. give the name as Fotana or Podana and not Paudanya. This 
agrees with the evidence of the Mahagovinda Suttanta (Assakdnaficha Potanam) 


and the Poridishja porvan (1. 91)—nagare Potanübhidhe, 
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round Paithān) and Kalinga’ to which Pāli texts bear. 
witness. In the Sona-Nanda Jataka we find Assaka asso- 
ciated with Avanti. This may suggest that Assaka included 
at that time Malaka and some neighbouring districts and 
thus its territory approached the southern frontier of 
Avanti.” 

In the Vayu Purānņna Ašmaka and Mūlaka appear as 
scions of the Ikshvaku family, and the Mahabharata speaks 
of the royal sage ASmaka (Ašmako nama rajarshih) as having 
founded the city of Podana. This probably indicates that 
the Ašmaka and Malaka kingdoms were believed to have 
been founded by Ikshvaku chiefs, just as Vidarbha and 
Dandaka were founded by princes of the Yadu (Bhoja) 
family. The Mahāgovinda Suttanta mentions Brahma- 
datta, king of the Assakas, as a contemporary of Sattabhu, 
king of Kalinga, Vessabhu, king of Avanti, Bharata, king 
of Sovira, Renu, king of Videha, Dhatarattha, king of 
Anga and Dhatarattha, king of Kast." 

We learn from the Assaka Jātaka that at one time the 
city of Potali was included in the kingdom of Kasi, and 
that its prince, Assaka, was presumably a vassal of the 
Kasi monarch. The Chulla Kalinga Jātaka mentions a 
king of Assaka named Aruna and his minister Nandisena, 
and refers to a victory which they won over the king of 
Kalinga. 

Avanti roughly corresponds to the Ujjain region, to- 
gether with a part of the Narmada valley from Mandhata 
to Maheshwar, and certain adjoining districts. Late Jaina 
writers include within its boundaries Tumbavana or 
Tumain in the Guna district of the Gwalior state about 


| Sutta Nipdta, 977: Jataka No. 301. 

2 Cf. Bhandarkar, Carm. foc. 1915. pp. 53:54 lr appears from the 
Mahdgovinda Suttanta that at one time Avanti extended southwards as far as 
the Narmadā valley and included the city of Mahishmat! which stood on the 
banks ot the famous river, 

388. 177-178; Mbh., I. 177. 47- | | 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, Part 11, p. 270. The last-mentioned prince is 
known to the Sat, Br.. XIII. 5. 4. 22. 

5 No, 207. 


c£ Y Kh sna. m 
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50° miles*to the north-west of Eran. The Janapada was 
divided into two parts by the Vindhyas; the northern part 
drained by the Siprā and other streams had its capital at 
Ujjain and the southern part washed by the Narmadā had 
its centre at Māhissatī or Māhishmatī” usually identified 
with the rocky island of Mandhata.’ 

Buddhist and Jain writers mention several other cities 
of Avanti, viz, Kuraraghara (''osprey's haunt’), Makka- 
rakata, and Sudaršanapura.* The Mahāgovinda Suttanta 
mentions Māhissatī as the capital of the Avantis, and 
refers to their king Vessabhu. The Mahābhārata, how- 
ever, distinguishes between the kingdoms of Avanti and 
Māhishmatī, but locates Vinda and Anuvinda of Avanti 
near the Narmada.’ 

The Puranas attribute the foundation of Mahishmati, 
Avanti, and Vidarbha to scions of the Yadu family. The 
Aitareya Brahmana also associates the Satvats and the 
Bhojas, branches of the Yadu family according to the 
Puranas, with the southern realms.” 

The Puranas style the first dynasty of Mahishmati as 
Haihaya” This family is already known to the Kaufilīya 
Arthaéastra! and figures in the Shodaša-rājika and other 


t ha iva Jambudvipe’ pig Bhartārdha-vibhūshaņam 

Avantiriti defo ‘sti svargadesiya riddhibhih 

tatra Tumbavanamiti vidyate sannivesanam, 
Parifishtaparvan, XI. 2-3. 

For the position of Tumbavana, see Ep. Ind., XXVI. rign, 

11In J. V. 133 (DPPN, I. 1:050) Avanti is placed in Dakshiņāpatha. This 
is hardly reconcilable with the view that only the southern part is meant by 
the expression Avanti Dakshindpatha (Bhandarkar, Carin., Lee. 54)- 

3 Pargiter in Mork P.; Fleet in JRAS, 1910, 4441. There ts one difficulty 
in the way of accepting this identification. Māndhātā tay to the south of the 
Pāriyātra Mts. (W. Vindhyas), whereas Māhishmatī lay between the Vindhya 
and the Riksha—to the north of the Vindhya and to the south of the Kikeba, 
according to the commentator Nilakantha (Harivarhía, II. 38. 7-19). For 
identification with Mahesvara, once the residence of the Holkar family, see 
Ind. Ant., 1875, 3464. For Maindhith, sec ibid., 1876, 53. 

t Liiders Ins. No. 469; Gradual Sayings, V. 41; Law, Ancient. Mid-Indian 
Kyatriya Tribes, p. 158; DPPN, I. 198: Kathākota, 18. 

$ Narmadümabhitah, Mbh., YI. 41. 10. 

€ Matsya, 4344; Vāyu, 95-96; Ait. Br., VIII. 14. 

t Matsya, 43, 8-29; Vdyu, 94, 5-26. 

* Arthasdstra, p. 11; Mbh., vii. 68, 6 etc.; Saundarānanda, VIII, 45. 
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episodes of the epic. The Haihayas are said to have over- 
thrown the Nāgas who must have been the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Narmada region.’ The Matsya Purana 
mentions five branches of the Haihayas, namely Vitihotras, 
Bhojas, Avantis, Kundikeras or Tundikeras and the Tāla- 
janghas* When the Vitihotras and Avantis (or the Viti- 
hotras in Avanti) passed away, an amātya, minister or gover- 
nor, named Pulika (Punika), is said to have killed his 
master and anointed his own son Pradyota in the very 
sight of the Ashatriyas” In the fourth century B. C. 
Avanti formed an integral part of the Magadhan Empire. 

The kingdom of Gandhara included within its bound- 
aries the vale of Kašmīra and the ancient metropolis of 
Takshašilā, which lay 2,000 leagues from Benares, but 
nevertheless attracted students and enquirers from the 
most distant provinces. | 

The Purāņas represent the Gandhāra princes as the 
descendants of Druhyu* This king and his people are 
mentioned several times in the Rig-Veda and apparently 
belonged to the north-west, a fact that accords with the 
Puranic tradition. Mention has already been made of the 
early king, Nagnajit, who is reported to have been a con- 
temporary of Nimi, king of Videha, Durmukha, king of 
Paūchāla, Bhima, king of Vidarbha,’ and "Karakandu," 
king of Kalinga. Jaina writers tell us that those princes 

|! Cf. Nagpur; and Ind, Ant., 1884, 85; Bomb. Gaz., I. z. 3*3, ete. 

343. 48-49. 

3 We need not infer from this statement that the family of Punika sprang 
from onc of the lower orders of society (e.g., cowherds). The point in the 
Puraņic account is that the dynastic change was brought about by an amātya, 
a civil functionary (not a senāpatt like Pushyamitra), and that the army 
(Kshatriyas) looked on, i.e. treated the matter with indifference or sileni 
approval. In the time of Megasthenes soldiers (ksnatriya, khattrya-kufa) and 


councillors (amdtyas, amachcha-kula) were distinct orders of society (cf. abo 
Fick, Ch. VD. The Tibetans style Pradyota's father Anantanem)!, £swry on 
Gunddhya, p. 173- 

6 Jātaka, No. 406; Telapatia Jātaka, No. a: Susma Jātaka, No. 104. 

5 Matsya, 48. 6; Vayu, 99.9. 

ê Vedic Index, Y. 385. 

* Kumbhakāra Jataka; Ait. Br., VIL. 44: Sat. Br., Vill. +. 4. 
dhyayana Sütra, A Nagnajit also appears in the Mahābhārata as the Gan- 
dhārian contemporary of Krishna V. 48. 75). But the same epic mentions 
šakuni as the King of Gandhāra in the time of Krishna and the Pandavas, 


iœ: Litārā. 
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adopted the faith of the Jainas! As Pāršva (777 B.C.?) 
was probably the first historical Jina, Nagnajit, if he really 
became a convert to his doctrines, should have to be 
placed between 777 B.C. and cir. 544 B.C., the date of 
Pukkusāti, the Gandharian contemporary of Bimbišāra. 
The conversion to Jainism, however, does not accord with 
the story related in the /ataka about his own elevation and 
that of his confréres to the status of Pachcheka Buddhas, 
or with the interest which the king or his son Svarjic 
evinced in Brahmanic ritual. It is, however, to be noted 
that the views of the family in such matters were not 
treated with respect. The rival claims of different sects 
need not be taken too seriously. The only fact that 
emerges is that tradition knew the family to be interested 
in religious matters and holding views that did not strictly 
conform to traditional Brahmanism. 

In the middle of the sixth century B.C. the throne of 
Gandhāra was occupied by Pukkusāti (Pushkarasarin), who 
is said to have sent an embassy and a letter to king Bim- 
bisara of Magadha, and waged war on Pradyota of Avanti 
who was defeated.’ He is also said to have been threatened 
in his own kingdom by the Pandavas who occupied a part 
Of the Panjab as late as the time of Ptolemy. Im the latter 
half of the sixth century B.C. Gandhara was conquered by 
the king of Persia. In the Bahistān inscription of Darius, 
cir. 520-518 B.C., the Gandharians (Gadara) appear among 
the subject peoples of the Achaemenidan or Achaemenian 
Empire.‘ 

Kamboja is constantly associated with Gandhāra in 
literature and inscriptions. Like Gandhāra it is included 





!SBE., XLV. 87., t Sat. Bro VIII. 4. 4. do. Vedie Index, Uc 42. 
š Buddhist India, p. 22; DPPN, W. zaz Pay on Gunddhya, p. 170. 
‘See “Ancient Persian Lexicon and the Texts of the Achaemenian 
Inscriptions" by Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt Oriental Series, Vor, 
VI: Old Persian Inscriptions, by Sukumar Sen; Camb. Hist. Ind., T. 334. 338. 
$ Mbh.. XII. 207. 43: Afiguttara N., P. T. S, L. 233; 4. 252, 256, 26); 
Rock Edict V of Asoka. Quite in keeping with the association with Gandhira, 
famous for its good wool (Rig. V. 1. 126. 7), is the love of Kambojas for 
blankets (Kambala) to which Yàska (11. 2) bears testimony. In the Pala. 
Pratihára age they are also found in Pehoa (Ep. Ind. I. 247) and Bengal. 
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in the Uitarāpatha, i.e., the Far North of India” It should, 
therefore, be clearly distinguished from "Kambuja" in 
the Trans-Gangetic Peninsula (7.e., Cambodia)? and must 
be located in some part of North-West Indo-Pakistan close 
to Gandhara. The Mahabharata connects the Kambojas 
with a place called Rajapura2— Karna Rajapuram gatva 
Kamboja nirjitā-stvayā.'* The association of the Kambojas 
with the Gandhāras enables us to identify this Rajapura 
with the territory of that name mentioned by Yuan 
Chwang' which lay to the south or south-east of Punch. 
The western boundaries of Kamboja must have reached 
Kāfiristān. Elphinstone found in that district tribes like 
the 'Caumojee, 'Camoze, and 'Camoje whose names 
remind us of the Kambojas. 


t Cf. Mbh., XIL 207. 493. RAájatarangimi, IV. 169-165. The chronicle 
docs not place Kamboja to the north of Kashmir. It simply places the 
territory in the Uttarápatha, and clearly distinguishes it from the land of the 
Tukharas, apparently lying further to the north. 

2 For the Hindu colony of ““Kambuja sce Eliot, Minduom and Buddhism, 
HI, pp. 100 ff; B. R. Chatterji, Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia; 
R. C, Majumdar, Aambujadela (Meyer Lectures). 

3 Mbh., VII. 4. 5. 

‘Karna having gone to (gatvd) Kajapura" vanquished the Kambojas. 
The passage can hardly simply that Karma marched to Kamboja "via Kāja- 
pura.” HW is also futile to suggest that Kajapura had anything to do with 
Kājagriha in Bactria (as is donc by a writer in the Proceedings and Tran- 
suctions of the Sixth Oriental Conference, Patna, p. tog). The Rām., 1. 6. 
22; the Mbh., VIL 119. 14. 26, and the Mudrārākshasa, M, clearly distinguishes 
Kamboja from HKālhika (Bactria). 

5 Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. I. p. 284. Cunningham (AGI, 1924. p 14%) 
identifies Rajapura with the chicfship of Rajaori to the south of Kashmir. 
The fact that the Mahabharata (M. 27) makes separate mention of Kamboja 
and Abhisāra (with which the Rajaori region is tdentificd) need not mean 
that the two were absolutely distinct entities in all ages. Docs not the Great 
Epic (I. go. 24-25) distinguish between Suhma and Tāmralipti, and does not 
the Dafakumāra-charita with equal emphasis place Damalipta in Suhma: 
The truth is that Rajaori formed only a part of Kamboja which include 
other areas as well The ruling family of Rājaurī (Rajaori) in later times 
were the Khašas (Stein in JASB, 1899, Extra No. 2. 28). 

* Elphinstone, 4n Account of the Kingdom of Kabul, Vol. II, pp. 375-377: 
Bomb. Gaz., I. 1. 498 n; JRAS, 1843, 140: JASB, 1874, 260 n; Wilson, Vishnu 
P.. ITT. 292. With the expression assdnam dyatanam, ‘land of horses used by 
Pāli texts in reference to the Kambojas (DPPN, I. 526. ef. Mbh.. va. 90. 3) 
may be compared to the names Aspasioi and Assakenoi given by classical 
writers to the sturdy tribes living in the Alishang and Swat valleys in the days 
of Alexander (Camb. Hist. Ind., I. 352 n). 


l 
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Kamboja may have been a home of Brāhmaņic learn- 
ing in the later Vedic period. The Vamsa Brāhmaņa 
actually mentions a teacher named Kāmboja Aupaman- 
yava.' The presence of Āryas (Ayyo) in Kamboja is recog- 
nised in the Majjhima Nikaya* But already in the time 
Of Yāska the Kambojas had come to be regarded as a 
people distinct from the Aryans of the interior of India, 
speaking a different dialect’ We have further changes in 
later ages. And in Bhiiridatta Jātakaæ the Kambojas are 
credited with savage (Non-Aryan) customs : 

ete hi dhamma anariyarūpā 

Kambojakdnam vitathā bahunnan ti” 

These are your savage customs which I hate, 

Such as Kamboja hordes might emulate. 

This description of the Kambojas agrees wonderfully 
with Yuan Chwang's account of Rājapura and the adjoin- 
ing countries, “From Lampa to Rajapura the inhabitants 
are coarse and plain in personal appearance, of rude violent 
dispositions...they do not belong to India proper, but are 
inferior peoples of frontier (?.e., barbarian) stocks.” 

The Kambojas in the Epic period had their metro- 
polis probably at Rajapura. Dvaraka, mentioned by Rhys 
Davids as the capital in the early Buddhist period, was 
not really situated in this country, though it was connect- 
ed with it by a road.’ A real city of the Kambojas was 
apparently Nandi-nagara mentioned in Lüders' Inscrip- 
tions Nos. 176 and 472. 

The Vedic texts do not mention any king of Kamboja. 
But, as has already been pointed out, they refer to a 
teacher named Kamboja Aupamanyava who was probably 


i Vedic Index, Y. 127, 198; Vāka, Il. 2. 

7 TI. 149. 

* II. 2; JRAS, 1911, 801 f. 

* No. 543. 

* Jātaka, VI. zo&, 

* Cowell's Jātaka, VI, 110. 

7T Watters 1. 284; for the Kambojas, see also S. : "*Prd-Ary 
Pre-Dravidien dans l'Inde, JA, 1923. : Nae — — 

* DPPN, I. 526; cf. Law: "The Buddhist Conception of Spirits," pp. 80-83. 
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connected with this territory. In the Mahabharata the 
Kambojas are represented as living under a monarchical 
constitution, he Epic makes mention of their kings 
Chandravarman and Sudakshina. In later times the mo- 
narchy gave place to a Sangha form of government. The 
Kautiliya Arthasastra! speaks of the Kambojas as a "vārtā- 
fastr-opajivin" Sangha, that is to say, a confederation of 
agriculturists, herdsmen, traders and warriors. Corpora- 
tions of Kambojas (Kambojanarcha ye ganah) are also 
mentioned in the Mahābhārata” 


SECTION II. AN Epic ACCOUNT OF THE 
MAHAJANAPADAS . 


An interesting account of the characteristics of the 
peoples of most of the Makājanapadas described above is 
to be found in the Karna parva of the Mahābhārata. 

The Kurus, Paūchālas, Matsyas, Kosalas, Kāšis, Maga- 
dhas, Chedis and $ürasenas receive praise. Patriots hail- 
ing from Anga include their country in this list: 

Kuravah saha Paūchālāh Salva Matsyāh sa-Naimishāh* 

Kosalāh Kāšayo' ngāšcha Kalinga Māgadhāstathā 

Chedayascha mahābhāgā dharmam jananti Sasvatam 

brahmam®Panchalah Kauraveyāstu dharmam 

Satyam Matsyah Sūrasenāšcha yajnam. 

“The Kauravas with the Pafichalas, the Salvas, the 
Matsyas, the Naimishas, the Kosalas, the Kasis, the Angas, 
the Kalingas, the Magadhas, and the Chedis who are all 
highly blessed, know what the eternal Law of Righteous- 
ness is. The Paūchālas observe the Vedic code, the 
Kauravas the law of right conduct, the Matsyas truth, 
‘and the Šūrasenas sacrificial rites.” 


1 Gf. I. 67. 92; IL 4. 22; V. 165. 1-4: VII. go. 59, ctc. 

a P. 978. 

3 VII. 89. 38. 

&Mahaübhürata, VIII. 40. 29: 45. 430; 28; 34; 40- 

š The Naimishas occupied Nimsür, zo miles from Sitüpur, on the left 
bank of the Gumti river (Ayyar, Origin and Early History of Šaivism in 


South India, gi). 
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The Magadhas comprehend hints, the Kosales under- 
stand from what they see,—the Kurus and Panchalas 
gather the sense from half-expressed words, while the 
Salvas need full instruction. 

— Magadhah prekshitajūāšcha Košalāļ. 

arddhoktāh Kuru-Paūchālāļ Sālvāh kpitsnānušāsanāļi. 

The Angas had their detractors and come im tor a 
good deal of condemnation along with the Madras and 
the Gandhāras: 

Aturanam parityagah sadāra-suta-vikrayaļ 

Angeshu vartate Karna yesham adhipatir bhavan., 

“The abandonment of the afflicted and the sale of 
wives and children are, O Karna, prevalent among the 
Angas whose overlord thou art." 

Madrakeshu cha samsrishtari 
faucham Gāndhārakeshu cha, 
raja-yajaka-yajye cha 
nashtam dattam havir bhuvet, 

“Amongst the Madrakas all acts of friendship are lost 
as purity among the Gandharakas, and the libations poured 
in a sacrifice in which the king is himself the sacrificer 
and priest." 

The verses quoted above give a fair idea of the atti- 
tude, mainly of pocts of the western part of the M adhiyadesa 
towards most of the Mahājanapadas of Northern India. 


*ECIION Ill. “THe FALL or KAS AND IME 
ASCENDANCY OF KOSALA 


Kosalo nama muditah sphīto janapado mahan 
—Rāmāyaņa. 


The flourishing period of the sixteen Mahajanapadas 
ended in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. The history 
of the succeeding age ts the story of the absorption of these 
states into a number of powerful kingdoms, and ultimately 
into one empire, namely, the empire of Magadha. 

Kasi was probably one of the first to fall. The 
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Mahāvagga and the Jatakas refer to bitter conflicts between 
this kingdom and its neighbours, specially Kosala. The 
facts of the struggle are obscure, being wrapped up in 
legendary matter from which it is impossible to disen- 
tangle them. The Kasis seem to have been successful at 
first, but the Kosalas were the gainers in the end. 

In the Mahdvagga' and the Kosambi Jātaka it is 
stated that Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, robbed Dīghati, 
king of Kosala, of his realm, and put him to death. In 
the Kunāla Jataka’ we are told that Brahmadatta, king of 
Kasi, owing to his having an army, seized on the country 
of Kosala, slew its king, and carried off his chief queen to 
Benares, and there made her his consort. The Braha- 
chatta and Sona-Nanda Jatakas also refer to the victories 
of Kasi monarchs over Kosala. 

Success, however, did not remain long with the Kāšis. 
In the Mahāsīlava Jataka’ king Mahasilava of Kasi is said 
to have been deprived of his realm by the ruler of Kosala. 
In the Ghata and Ekarāja Jatakas’ Vaūka and Dabbasena, 
sovereigns of Kosala, are said to have won for their 
country a decided preponderance over Kasi. The final 
conquest of the latter kingdom was probably the work of 
Karma, as the epithet Baranasiggaho, i.e., "seizer of 
Benares” or Kasi is a standinz addition to his name.” The 
interval of time between Karisa sby conquest of Kasi and the 
rise of Buddhism could not have been very long because the 
memory of Kasi as an independent kingdom was still 
fresh in the minds of the people in the Buddha s time and 
even later when the Anguttara Nikāya was composed. 


tS. EE. XVII, zu4. one 

3 No. 425. 

No. 536. 

4 No. 336 

* No. 532. 

«Na, 532. 

t No. 51. 

' No. 355 

! No. 303. 

W the Sevya Jütuha, No. 282; the 


ludia, p. 25. 


Fesakura Jātaka, No. 421 Buddies 
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In the time of Mahākosala (about the middle of the 
sixth century B.C.) Kāši formed an integral part of the 
Kosalan monarchy. When Mahākosala married his 
daughter, the lady Kosalādevi, to king Bimbisāra of 
Magadha, he gave a village of Kasi producing a revenue of 
a hundred thousand for bath and perfume money. 

In the time of Mahākosala's son and successor, 
Pasenadi or Prasenajit, Kāši still formed a part of the 
 Kosalan empire. In the Lohichcha Sutta Buddha asks 
a person named Lohichcha the following questions: “Now 
what think you Lohichcha? Is not king Pasenadi of 
Kosala in possession of Kasi and Kosala?” Lohichcha 
replies, “Yes, that is so, Gotama.’” We learn from the 
Mahāvagga" that a brother of Pasenadi acted as the viceroy 
of Kāši. 

Ihe Samyukta Nikāya speaks of Pasenadi as the head 
of a group of hve Rājās. One of these was probably his 
brother, the viceroy of Kāši. Among the remaining 
princes and chiefs we should perhaps include the rājanya 
Payasi of Setavyā mentioned in the Pāyās: Suttanta® and 
the ruler of the Kalamas of Kesaputta.’ 

Another Rājā of the group was apparently the Šākya 
chief of Kapilavastu. His political subordination to the 
Kosalan monarchs appears from several texts* The ruler 


of Devadaha may have ranked as another notable vassal of 
Kosala.” 


i Harita Malta Jātani, No. 299; Vaddhaki Sūkara Jàtaka, No, 283. 

š Dialogues of the Buddha, Part 1, 288.97. 

s Cf. Gradual Sayings, V. 40, "As far as the Kāsi-Kosalans extend, as 
far as the rule of Pasenadi, the Kosalan rājā, extends, therein Pasenadi, 
the Kosalan Rājā, is reckoned chief.” 

* S.B.E., XVII, 195. 

$ The Book of the Kindred Sayings, translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, I, 

. 106. 

t * Cf. Milinda, TV. 4. 14: the Vimána-vatthu commentary; Law, Heaven 
and Hell, 79, 83. Payāsi occurs as the name of a village in a Sahet Maher 
Inscription. It has been identified with a village close to the findspot of the 
record (Ray, DHNI, I, p. 521). 

T Indian Culture, II, 808; Anguttara, I, 188. 

t Sce Supra, p. 99. 

* Kapilavastu, Devadaha and Koliya are sometimes mentioned as three 
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It was probably during the reign of Mahakosala, that 
Bimbisāra was anointed king of Magadha. With the 
coronation of this famous ruler ends the period with which 
this part of the work deals. x 


SECTION IV. KINGSHIP. 


We have endeavoured to give in outline the story of 
the political vicissitudes through which Northern India 
and a considerable portion of the Deccan passed from 
the accession of Parikshit to the coronation of Bimbisāra. 
We shall now attempt a brief survey of some of the 
institutions of the age without which no political history 
is complete. We have seen that during the major part of 
the period under review the prevailing form of government 
was monarchical. The later Vedic texts and auxiliary 
treatises give us a few details about the rank and power 
of the rulers in the different parts of India, their social 
status, the methods of their selection and consecration, 
the chief members of their household, the civil and 
military services, the limitations of royal authority and 
popular participation in affairs of the state. Even when 
all scraps of information are pieced together, the picture 
is dim. The facts gleaned from Vedic sources which 
alone can, with confidence, be referred to the period 
before 500 B.C. have to be elucidated or supplemented 
by post-Vedic data embodying traditions about the heroic 
age that preceded the rise and growth of the Magadhan 
Empire. | 

The various kinds of rulership prevalent in different 
parts of India are thus described in the Aitareya 
Brahmana.' 

'Etasyārh Prachyam dit ye ke cha Prāchyānām 


distinct states (DPPN, I, osn). The subordination of the Sakyas to the 
King of Kosala necessarily implics the latter's control over Devadaha which 
was in part, at any rate, à šākyan city. 

| VIII. 14. 
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rājānah Sāmrājyāyaiva te'bhishiīchyante Samrāļ ityenan- 
abhishiktān achakshata etameva Devanam vihitimanu. 

Etasyarii Dakshinayam dist ye ke cha Satvatam Rajano 
Bhaujya iva te'bhishichyante Bhoj-jetyenan-abhishiktan- 
āchakshata etāmeva Devanam vihitimant. 

Etasyam Pratīchyām dist ye ke cha Nichyanam Rājāno 
ye’ pachyadnam Svārājyāyaiva te’ bhishichyante Svarat-itye- 
nān-abhishiktān ūchakshata ctāmeva Devanam vihittmanu. 

Etasyam Udīchyāri disi ye ke cha parena Himavantam 
Janapadā Uttara-Kurava Uttara-Madrā iti Vairājyāyaiva 
te bhishichyante Virāt-ityenān-abhishiktān āchakshata eta 
meva Devanam vilutimanu, 

Etasyam dhruvayarit Madhyamayari — pratish(hayam 
digi ye ke cha | Kuru-Pafichalanam Rājānah sa Vas- 
OSinaranam Rājyāyaiva te bhishichyante Raj-etyenan- 
abhishiktan āchakshata ctāmeva Devānāri  vilitimanu." 

"In this eastern quarter, whatever kings there are of 
the eastern peoples they are anointed for overlordship 
(Sūmrājya): "O Overlord’ they style them when anointed in 
accordance with the action of the gods. In the southern 
quarter whatever kings there are of the Satvats, they are 
anointed for paramount rule (Bhaujya); 'O Paramount 
Ruler’ they style them when anointed in accordance with 
the action of the gods. In this western quarter, whatever 
kings there are of the southern and western peoples, they 
are anointed for self-rule (Svarayya); 'O Self-Ruler they 
style them when anointed in accordance with the action 
of the gods. In this northern quarter, the lands of the 
Uttara-Kurus and the Uttara-Madras, beyond the Himavat, 
their (kings?) are anointed for sovereignty (Farrajya); 
‘O Sovereign’ they style them when anointed in accordance 
with the action of the gods. In this firm middle estab- 
lished quarter, whatever kings there are of the Kuru- 
Paūchālas with the Vašas and Ušīnaras, they are anointed 
for kingship; ‘king’ they style them when anointed in 
accordance with the action of the gods." 


i Rig-Veda  Brühmanas, translated by Keith, Harvard Oriental Series, 
Vol. 25. 
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Several scholars assert that Vairdjya means a kingless 
state. But in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa" a king consecrated 
with Indra's great unction is called Virdt and worthy of 
Vairājya. When a king consecrated with the Punara- 
bhisheka (renewed anointment) ascends his Āsandī or 
throne, he prays for attaining Vairājya as well as other 
kinds of royal dignity. Sayana takes the word Vairajyam 
to mean pre-eminence among kings, itarebhyo bhūpatibhyo 
vaisishtyam. This is virtually the sense of the word that 
Dr. Keith accepts in his translation. 

The Sukraniti; too, understands Virat to denote a 
superior kind of monarch. In the Mahabharata Krishna 
is lauded as Samrat Viral Svarát and Sura-rāja* 1f the 
Uttara-Kurus and the Uttara-Madras are to be regarded 
as republican, it is not because of the use of the term 
Vairājya, but because in their case it ts not the rajan 
but the janapada which is said to be anointed for 
sovereignty. It should, however, be remembered that 
already in the Brahmana period Uttara-Kuru has become 
a devakshetra which the arms of a mortal could not 
reach." 

It is not easy to decide whether all the terms Sām- 
rājya, Bhaujya, Svārājya, Vairājya and Rajya referred. to 
essentially different forms of royal authority in the 
Brahmanic period. But two terms at least, namely, Sām- 
rajya and Rajya are clearly distinguished from each othe 
by the Satapatha Brāhmaņa. 

Raja vai Rajasūyeneshtvā bhavati, Samrad Vajapeyen- 
āvararn hi Rājyari param Sāmrājyam. Kamayeta vai Raya 
Samrād bhavitum avaram hi vayyar param Sūmrājvam, Na 


LVII 17. 

18. K. Sarkar's Translation. p. 24; Kautilva (VII. 2). however. takes 
Vairājya to mean a system of government which comes inte existence. Ins 
forcible seizure. of a country trom ihe legitimate ruler lor pucposcs of es 
ploitation. 


3 XII. ag. 11; ef. 68. 54. 

6 dit, Hr. viii. 2%. The existence Of Gapas ana 
hinted at Rig. V. L 24, 8; IE, 24. 5 X. ģ4. 823 112. 9; NH n: 
4. ete. | 

V. 1. 1. 12-14: ef. Kātyāvana Srauta Sūtra, NV. 1. à, 


ci Ganaryeshthas ATC 


XI, 2. N 
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Samrat kāmayeta Raja bhavitum avaram hi rajyam param 
Sāmrājyam. 

“ By offering the Rājasūya he becomes Raja and by 
the Vajapeya he becomes Samrāj, and the office of Rajan 
is the lower and that of Samrāj, the higher; a Rajan 
might indeed wish to become Samraj, for the ofhce of 
Rajan is the lower and that of Samraj the higher; but 
the Samraj would not wish to become a Raja for the office 
of Rajan is the lower, and that of Samraj the higher.” 

In the Rig-Veda, and later on in the Puranas, Bhoja 
appears as a proper name. But the Brahmanas regard 
it as a royal designation, applicable to the consecrated 
monarchs of the southern region! The word Cæsar 
furnishes a parallel. Originally the name of a Roman 
dictator and of members of his family, it is used, in later 
ages, as a title ‘by Roman and German Emperors. As 
to Svārājya it is sometimes taken to mean uncontrolled 
dominion, and is opposed to Rājya. 

The king was usually, though not always, à Kshatriya. 
The Brahmanas were considered to be unsuited for 
kingship. Thus we read in the Satapathu Brahmana— 
“To the king (Rajan) doubtless belongs the Rājasūya; for 
by offering the Rājasūya he becomes king, and unsuited 
for kingship is the Brahmana.* 

Rājūa eva rājasūyam. Raja vai rājasūyeneshtvā bha- 
vati na vai Brühmano rājyāyālam avaram vat rājasūyam 
param Vājapeyam. 

A Brahmana king is, however, contemplated in a 
passage of the Aitareya Brāhmaņa* We have references 


! gH. 53. 7. 

3'Bhoja' may have reference to the king or chieftain as ruler, protector 
or devourer of his people (Fitámattá). It appears as an official designation in 
several inscriptions of Southern India (Ind. Ant. 1876, 177; 1877. 25-728). In 
Mbh. 1. 84. 22, it is applied to a ruler and his family who are deprived of 
many of the attributes of sovercignty (arājā Bhojatabdarh tvarh tatra prüpsyas 
sānvayak). 

3 Küfhaka Samhita, XIV. 5; Moitrüyani Sarhhitā, 1. 11, 5, ctc., Vedi: 
Index, 11. 221. 

sV. L. I. 12; SBE, XLI; Eggeling, Sat. Br., Part DI, p. 4. 

* VIIL 24 (story of Atyarāti's offer to Vāsishtha Satyahavya), 
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to Sidra, Āyogava and even non-Aryan kings in other 
Vedic texts. King Janasruti Pautrāyaņa is branded a 
Šūdra in the Chhündogya Upanishad’ King Marutta 
Āvikshita is styled “Ayogava" in the Satapatha Brahmana? 
Āyogava denotes, in legal codes, a member of a mixed 
caste, a descendant of a Sidra by a Vaišya wife? Nishāda 
sthapatis (kings or chieftains) figure in a Srauta sūtra and 
the Rāmāyaņa. In the Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana 
it is stated that even an anārya "obtains," prápnoti, kings.‘ 
This points either to non-Aryan kings or to the admission 
of anaryas into the dominions of Aryan rulers. The 
Jatakas and the Great Epic refer to kings of various castes 
including Brahmanas.* 

Kingship was sometimes hereditary, as is indeed 
shown by several cases where the descent can be traced. 
Mention may be made in this connection of the Parikshitas 
and the kings of Janaka’s line; hereditary kingship is 
also suggested by the expression Dasapurushamrajya—a 
kingdom of ten generations—occurring in the Satapatha 
Brdhmana* But elective monarchy was not unknown.’ 
The selection was made sometimes by the people and 
occasionally by the ministers. The choice was ordinarily 
limited to the members of the royal family only, as is 





IIV. 2. 1-5. Apparently $üdra kings were not unknown in the age. 

XIII. 5. 4. 6. 

5 Manu-Sarhitā, X. 12. 

6 Vedic Index, Y. 454; Ram. Il. so. 32; 84. 1. Jarm. Up. Br., s. 4. 5 

s Cf. Jātakas, 73. 432. Mbh., i. 100. 49€ 198. 70. 

€ XII, g. 3. 1-3: cf. also the reference to the birth of an heir to the throne 
(Ait, Br. VIII. 9) and to the king as Rājapitā, VIII. 17. 

? Reference may be made in this connection to the passages of the Aitareya 
Brühmana (c.g., VIII. 12) describing the choice and consecration ot divine 
rulers (Ghoshal, 4 History of Hindu Political Theories, 1927, p. 20. and 
notices of royal election in post-Vedic texts looking back to an carly period 
eg. Mbh.. T. 94. 40—rājatve tam prajāh sarvā dharmajfia itt vavrire. The 
expression king-maker (rdja-karfri, Ait. Br.. VIII. 17: Sat. Br., IMI. 4. 1. 7) 
points to the important part played by officials including headmen of villages 
in the choice of the ruler. Both in the Vedic texts (Art. Br.. VIII, 12) and 
the epic emphasis is laid on the possession of moral qualities. The leader on 
whom the choice falls is ojishtha, balishtha, sahishtha, sattamah, pārayish 
nutama, dharmajfia. In the fourth century B. C. physical beauty carried 
the palm in one territory (Kathaia in the Punjab according to Onesikritos) 
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shown by the legend in Yāska' of the Kuru brothers 
Devāpi and Samtanu, and the story in the Sarwvara Jātaka* 
of the Kasi princes Uposatha and Sarhvara. In the Jātaka 
the councillors ask a reigning king, “When you are dead, 
my lord, to whom shall we give the white umbrella?” 
"Friends," said the monarch, "all my sons have a right to 
the white umbrella. But you may give it to him that 
pleases your mind.” 


At times the popular choice fell on persons who did 
not belong to the ruling dynasty. Such may have been 
the case when the Srinjayas expelled their hereditary ruler 
together with the Sthapati” Clear instances of popular 
preference for individuals outside the royal family are 
furnished by the Jātakas. The Pādañjali Jataha for 
instance, tells us that when a certain king of Benares died, 
his son, Padanjali by name, an idle lazy loafer, was set 
aside, and the minister in charge of things spiritual and 
temporal was raised to the throne. The Sachcharikira 
Jataka, relates a story how nobles, Brāhmaņas „and all 
classes slew their king and anointed a private citizen. 
Sometimes the candidate comes from a place outside the 
realm. The Darimukha’ and Sonaka fJātakas tell us how 
on failure of heir at Benares a prince of Magadha was 
elected king. 

The monarch during the Brahmana period was usually 


allowed to have four queens, wiz., the Mahishī. the Part. 
rikti, the Favata and the Palagali. The Mahishi, was the 
chief wife, being the first one married according to the 
Satapatha Brāhmaņa” The Parivyikti was the neglected 
or discarded wife, probably one that had no son. The 
Vāvātā is the favourite, while the Pālāgalī was the daughter 


! Nirukta, HW. yo; Ved. Ind., W, 211. 
NO. 1462. 

?$et Dr. NE, @. 4. à ff. 

* No. 247. 

» No. Yy. 

& NO. 328; «f. No. 401. 

7 No. 429. 

s VI. 5. 3. v. Ved. Ind., T. 458. 
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of the last of the court officials! The Aitareya Bráhmana; 
however, refers to the "hundred" wives of king Harié- 
chandra. In the Jātaka period several kings kept a bigger 
harem. We are told in the Kusa Jātaka that king 
Okkāko (Ikshvaku) had sixteen thousand ladies in his 
harem among whom Silavati was the chief (aggamahishi). 
The king of Benares according to the Dasaratha Jātaka, 
had the same number of wives. In the Suruchi Jātaka, 
a king of Mithila says, “Ours is a great kingdom, the city 
of Mithila covers seven leagues, the measure of the whole 
kingdom is 300 leagues. Such a king should have sixteen 
thousand women at the least.” Sixteen thousand appears 
to have been a stock phrase. he number is evidently 
exaggerated. But it indicates that the kings of the /ataka 
period were extreme polygamists who frequently exceeded 
the Brahmanic number of four or even a hundred queens. 

The king was consecrated after his succession or elec- 
tion with an elaborate ritual which is described in several 
Brahmanas, and for which the appropriate formulas (man- 
tras) are given in the Vedic Samhitas. Those who aided 
in the consecration of the king were called Rājakartri or 
Rajakrit, i.e., "king-maker." In the Satapatha Brāhmaņa" 
the persons meant and specified are the Sita (minstrel, 
chronicler or charioteer), and the Grāmaņī, leader of the 
host or of the village” Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji 
observes:* “It is apparent from the lists of persons aiding 
in the royal coronation that both ofhcial and non-official or 
popular elements were represented in the function.” Ihe 
principal ceremonies or sacrifices of royal inauguration 


t Weber and Pischel in Pedic Index, 1, 475. 

s VIL i$- 

I No. gy1. 

(No. 461. The Rüársüyana (IL 4. 13) allows this king only 750 ladies 
besides the chief consorts. 

5 No. 482. 


€ HII. 4. 3. 7; XIII. s. 18. 

ī The post of Grāmaņī scems to have been ordinarily held by a Vaisya 
(Vedic Index, I. 247; UL. 334: Camb. Hist., 131; Sat. Br., V. 3. 1. 6). 

t The Fundamental Unity of Indic, p. 83. 


a p 1970—1111 
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were the Vājapeya, the Rājasūya, the Punar-abhisheka and 
the Aindra Mahābhisheka. 

The Vajapeya (lit. "the drink of strength”) bestowed 
on the performer a superior kind of kingship called 
"Sāmrājya,'" while the Rājasūya or royal inaguration 
merely conferred the ordinary monarchical dignity." The 
Punar-abhisheka, or renewed consecration, made the king 
elect eligible for all sorts of royal dignity, viz, Rajya, 
Sāmrājya, Bhaujya, Svārājya, WVairajya, Pārameshthya, 
Māhārājya, Adhipatya, Svāvašya and Atishthatva? The 
object of the Aindra Mahābhisheka (the great anointing ot 
the king of the celestials) is thus described : 

"Sa ya ichchhed evamvit Kshatriyam ayam sarvā jitir- 
jayetāyam sarvāmllokān vindetāyam sarvesham Rājūām 
Sraishthyam, Atishtham, Paramatām gachchheta, Sam- 
rajyam, Bhaujyarh, Svārājyam, Vairājyam, Parameshthyarh, 
Rājyam, Māhārājyam Adhipatyam, ayam samantaparyayi 
syat Sarvabhaumah sārvāyusha ā'ntād ā pararddhat prithi. 
vyat samudraparyantaya Ekarat iti tametena Aindreņa 
Mahābhishekeņa kshatriyam šapayitoa'bhishiñchet ? 

"If he who knows thus should desire of a Ashatriya, 
‘May he win all victories, find all the worlds, attain the 
superiority, pre-eminence and supremacy over all kings 
and overlordship, paramount rule, self-rule, sovereignty, 
supreme authority, kingship, great kingship and suzerainty, 
may he be all-encompassing, possessed of all the earth, 
possessed of all life, from the one end up to the further 
side of the earth bounded by the ocean, sole ruler;’ he 


should anoint him with the great anointing of Indra, after 
adjuring him": 


| Rajya, cf. Sat. Br, V. 1. 1, za some texts while agrecing that the 
Vajapeya is a Samrāftava says that the Rājasūya is a Varuna-sava, consecrated 
to the universal sway wielded by Varuna. Tait. Sam. (V. 6. 2. 1) and Dr. 
(UL. 7. 6. 1); Sat. Br., V. 4. g. 2 Keith, The Religion and Philosoplry of the 
Veda and Upanishads, 440; Mahābhārāta, Bk. II. 12. 11-19, ete. 

* Ait. Br., VIII. 6. For the meaning of these terms see Keith's translation 
quoted below. Keith's rendering of some of the expressions, e.g... Bhaujya 
and Vairaijye, is, however, hardly satisfactory. 

* Ait. Br., VIII. 15. 

ë Keith, HOS, Vol. 25. 
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The Vājapeya rites’ include a race of 17 chariots, in 
which the sacrificer is allowed to carry off the palm, and 
from which, according to Eggeling, the ceremony perhaps 
derives its name. Professor Hillebrandt would claim for 
this feature of the sacrifice the character of a relic of an 
old national festival, a kind of Indian Olympic games. 
After the chariot race the next interesting item is the 
mounting Of a pole, having a wheaten ring or wheel on 
the top, by the sacrificer and his wife, from which homage 
is made to the mother earth. The Satapatha Brāhmaņa 
says, “Truly he who gains a seat in the air gains a seat 
above others.” The royal sacrificer having descended 
from the pole, is offered a throne-seat with a goatskin 
spread thereon and addressed by the Adhvaryu (priest) in 
the following words: ‘Thou art the ruler, the ruling 
lord (yantri, yamana)—thou art firm and steadfast (dhruva, 
dharuna)—(here I seat) thee for the tilling, for peaceful 
dwelling (kshema), for wealth (rayi), for prosperity (posha), 
i.e., for the welfare of the people, the common weal."* 

The Rājasūya consisted of a long succession of sacri- 
ficial performances which began on the first day of 
Phalguna and spread over a period of upwards of two 
years) The rite is described at great length in the 
Satapatha Brahmana* Besides much mere priestly ela- 
boration, the ritual contains traces of popular ceremonial. 
The popular features are chiefly these: — 

(1) The Ratninaém havirish!! or presents to the divi- 
nities of the bejewelled ones (or those possessed of the 
jewel offering), viz., the chief queen and court officials; 

i Sat. Br.. V. 1. 1. 5 ff; S.B.E., xli; Vedic Index, II. 281: Keith, Black- 
yajus, cviil-cxi; RPVU, ss9f. 

3 Gaudhūmarh cha shālam, “a wheaten headpiece (Egzeling)" "a wheel- 
shade garland of meal" (S. B. E., xli. şı; Keith, RPVU, 3139; Sat. Br.. 
V. 2. 1. 6). 

3 Sat. Br., V. 2, 1. 22. 

‘sat. Br.. V. 2. L. 235; The Fundamental Unity of India, p. Bo. 

s Keith, Black Yajus, pp. cxi-cxiii, RPVU, s4: Vedic Index, NH. 210 
SBE., xli, p. xxvi. 

€ V. 2. y. 9. (et seq.) S.B.E., xli, 42-115. 


t Sat. Br., V. s. 1. M. Louis Renou says—''les offrandes ne sont pas faites 
aux rafnin mais aux divinités dans les maisons de chaque rafnin.” 
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(2) The Abhishechanīya' or besprinkling ceremony; 

(3) The dig vyāsthāpana* or the kings symbolical 
walking towards the various quarters as an indication of 
his universal rule; 

(4) Treading upon a tiger skin,’ thus gaining the 
strength and the pre-eminence of the tiger; 

(5) Narration by the Aotri priest of the story 
(akhyāna) of Sunahsepa.' 

(6) A mimic cow raid against a relative’; or a sham 
fight with a member of the ruling aristocracy (rājanya);*. 

(7) Enthronement;’ 

(8) A game of dice in which the king is made to be 
the victor;' 

The recipients of the sacrificial honours called * Ratni- 
nam havimshi" were the divinities in the houses of the 
Ratnins, t.e., of the chief members of the royal household 
and of the king's civil and military service, viz.— 

The Senānī (Commander of the army). 
The Purohita (Royal Chaplain). 

The Mahishi (Chief Queen). 

The Sita (Charioteer and Bard)." 


The Gramani (Leader of the Host or Village 
Headman)." 


6. The Ashattri (Chamberlain)—forerunner of the 
AntarvamSika or Superintendent of the Seraglio of later 
times.” 

! Sat, Br., V. 3. 3:4. 

! Sat. Br., V. 4. 1. & Keith, Black Yajus, op. cit. 

? fat. Dr.. V. 4. à. 11. 

+ Ait. Br., wii, 1$ ff; Keith, RPVU, s41n. 

^ RPVU, 342; cf. Sat. Br., V. 4. 3. 3 et seq. 

€ Cf. Taittirlya Sarhhità, 1. 8. 15 with commentary; Pedic Index, Il. aig. 
SRE, xli, 100, n. 1. 

? Sat. Br., V. 4. 4. 1. 

"Sat. Br. V. 4. 4. 6; Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, cte., 
P. me- 

*Cf. Senāpati in Ait. Br., viii. 2%. 

9" The importance of this office is shown by the cases of Sumantra and of 
Sañjaya who is called a Mahāmātra (Mbh. XV. 16. 4). 

"Cf. the Adhikritas appointed for grāmas or villages by the paramount 
ruler (Samraf) mentioned in the Praína Upanishad (HI. 4). 

? Vidura was the Kshattri (Mbh., I. zoo, 17: IL. 66. 1, ete.) at the Kura 
Court. For the views of different commentators see Vedic Index, I. 201. 


— 
ü 


Qv h. U M 
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7. Lhe Samgrahītri (Treasurer)—forerunner of the 
Sannidhātri of the Arthašāstra. 

8. Lhe Bhāgadugha (Collector of the Royal Share, 
ie., Taxes)—forerunner of the Samahartri. 

g. The Akshāvāpa (Keeper of the Dice). 

10. The Go-vikartana (lit. Cutter-up of Cattle, i.e., 
the King's Companion in the Chase). 

11. The Palagala (Courier)—forerunner of the Dūta 
(Sasanahara, etc,)* 

The most essential part of the Rājasūya was the 
Abhisheka or besprinkling. It began with offerings to 
the deities Savitā Satyaprasava, Agni Grihapati, Soma 
Vanaspati, Brihaspati Vak, Indra Jyeshtha, Rudra Pašupati, 
Mitra Satya and Varuna Dharmapati. The consecration 
water (Abhishechanīyā Apah) was made up of seventeen 
kinds of liquid including the water from the river Sarasvati, 
sea-water, and water from a whirlpool, a pond, a well and 
dew. The sprinkling was performed by a Brahmana 
priest, kinsman or brother of the king-elect, a friendly 
Rājanaya and a Vaišya. 

The two most important kinds of Abhisheka were the 
Punar-abhisheka and the Aindra Mahabhisheka. 

The Punar-abhisheka or Renewed Anointment ts des- 
cribed in the Aitareya Brākmaņa* It was intended for 
Kshatriya conquering monarchs. The first interesting 
part of the ceremony was the king’s ascent to the throne 
or Asandi which was made of udumbara wood with the 


1 Cf. the position of Kaüka (Yudhisthira) at the Matsya Court. 

3 Curiously enough, this list of the ratnins does not include the Sthapati, 
probably a local ruler, vassal chief, or governor who is, however, mentioned in 
$at. Br., V. 4. 4. 17. in conmection with the concluding ceremonies of the 
rüjasüya. The sacrificial sword (sphya) given by the priest to the king is 
passed on successively to the king's brother, the sūta or the sthapats, the 
grāmaņī and finally to a tribesman (sajāta). The post of sthapati, was held 
by Uparikas or governors of Bhuktis (provinces) in the Gupta period (Fleet, 
CIL p. 120). Slightly different lists of ratnins are found in the Jarttiriva 
pexis. A group of eight siras finds mention in the Parichawmia Brahmana 
(Camb. Hist. Ind., L. 131). In Sat. Br.. XIII. 5. 4. 6. we have reference to the 
Pariveshiri, the Kshattri and the Sabhdsads in connection with a performance 
of the horse-sacrifice. 

7 VIII. 5.11. 
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exception of the interwoven part (vivayana) which consist- 
ed of muñja grass. Then came the besprinkling. Among 
other things the priest said: “Do thou become here the 
overking of kings; the great of the great people, the 
supreme ruler of the people (or the peasantry)." Rājiām 
tuam Adhiraja bhaveha; Mahāntam tvā mahinam Samra- 
jam charshaninam.* The king was next required to get 
down from the throne and make obeisance to the holy 
power (Brahman); ““Brahmana eva tat Kshatrarh vašam eti 
tad yatra vai Brahmanah Kshatrarh vašam eti tad rashtrarh 
samriddham tad vīravadāhāsmin viro jāyate,” "verily thus 
the lordly power (Kshatra) falls under the influence of the 
holy power (Brahman). When the lordly power falls 
under the influence of the holy power, that kingdom is 
prosperous, rich in heroes; in it a hero or heir (vīra) is 
born.” Here there is provision for the prevention of 
royal absolutism. 

Janamejaya, the son of Parikshit, was evidently con- 
secrated with the Punar-abhisheka"* 

The Aindra Mahabhisheka * or Indra's great unction 
consisted of five important ceremonies. In the first place, 
an Oath is administered by the priest to the king-elect: 
“From the night of thy birth to that of thy death for 
the space between these two, thy sacrifice and thy gifts, thy 
place, thy good deeds, thy life and thine offspring let me 
take, if thou play me false." Next follows the Arohana 
or enthronement. When the king is seated on the throne 
we have the Utkrosana' or proclamation. The king-makers 
should say “The Ashatriya, if not proclaimed, cannot show 


‘Keith, HOS 25 (slightly emended). 
* Ait. Br., VIII. 7. 

* Ait. Br.. VIII. g. 

* Keith. 


* Ait, Br., VIM. 11. A second coronation of the Ceylonese king Devānarh- 
piya Tissa is referred to by the chronicles (Ceiger's trans, of the Mahāvarhta, 
pp. xxxii). 

Ait. Br., viii. 12-24. 

! Keith, Ait. Br., VIIL 15. 

! Ait, Br., VII. 17. 
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his strength, let us proclaim him." "Be it so" (the people 
reply). Him the king-makers proclaim saying : 
"Him do ye proclaim, O men (janah) as king and 
father of kings... The sovereign lord of all beings (Višvasya 
bhūtasya adhipati) hath been born, the eater of the folk 
(Visāmattā) hath been born, the destroyer of enemies 
(Amitranam hantā) hath been born, the protector of the 
Brāhmaņas (Brāhmaņānām gopta) hath been born, the 
guardian of the law (Dharmasya goptā) hath been born." 
Here we have the important attributes of kingship. 
In the words Vifvasya bhütasya adhipati (supereme lord of 
all beings) we have a reference to the king's sovereignty 
and imperium. The expression Visamatta, devourer of 
the folk, alludes to his power of taxation. As Amitrāņām 
hantā he exercises supreme command to weed out enemies. 
The epithet Brahmananam gopta gives expression to his 
special relations with the hierarchy, while the style Dhar- 
masya goptā points to his duties in connection with the 
preservation of the laws and their proper administration 
for the promotion of the common weal (yoga-kshema). 
When the king has been proclaimed there is an address 
with the formula, abhimantrana.' 
Varuna the Wise One 
Hath set him down, preserving order, 
— for kingship...... 

Then comes the anointment (abhishechana). 

The following kings are said to have been consecrated 
with the Aindra Mahabhisheka; Janamejaya Pārikshita, 
Šāryāta Mānava, Šatānīka Sātrājita, Āmbāshthya, Yudharm- 
$raushti Augrasainya, Visvakarma Bhauvana, Sudās Paija- 
vana, Marutta Āvikshita, Anga Vairochana and Bharata 
Dauhshyanti.* The first mentioned king, and probably 
the third, fourth, fifth and ninth also, belonged to the post- 
Parikshit period: Durmukha Pāūchāla and Atyarat! 


i Jbid., VIII. 18. 

s fbid., VIII. 21-25. 

s $atÀnika defeated Dhritarāshļra of Kasi who, according to the Mahā 
govinda Suttanta was à contemporary of Sattabhu of Kalióga and of Brahma 
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Jānantapi were informed of the efficacy of the rite. The 
first made good use of the advice. But the latter who 
neglected his priest, and wanted to conquer the Uttara- 
Kurus, whom “no mortal man could vanquish," perished 
at the hands of a king of the Šibis. 

Closely connected with the Aindra mahābhisheka was 
another important ceremonial called the Aš$vamedha or 
horse-sacrifice. All the kings who were, according to the 
Aitareya Brahmana, actually consecrated with Indra's great 
function are represented as "going round the earth com- 
pletely, conquering on every side, and offering the horse 
in sacrifice" (samantam sarvatah prithivim jayan pariyaya- 
švena cha medhyeneje). To the list of kings and princes 
who performed the famous rite the Satapatha Brāhmaņa' 
adds the names of the Pārikshitas (or Pārikshitīyas) Bhīma- 
sena, Ugrasena and Srutasena; the Kosalan king (Kausalya- 
raja) Para Āķņāra Hairaņyanābha; the Aikshvāka king 
Purukutsa Daurgaha; the Pāūchāla kings Kraivya, the 
superman of the Krivis (Krivīņām atipurusha) and Sona 
Satrasaha; the Matsya king Dhvasan Dvaitavana, and the 
Svikna king Rishabha Yājūātura. The Apastamba Srauta 
Sütra says that a paramount king (Sarvabhauma Raja) may 
perform the Ašvamedha* ‘The Ašva or steed for a year 


datta of Assaka. As the Deccan kingdoms are not referred to in pre-Pārikshita 
works, tt is probable that Satinika and his contemporaries flourished after 
Parikshit. Ambishthya and Yudhāimraushļi were contemporaries of Parwata 
and Nūrada who were very near in time to Nagnajit, the contemporary of 
Nimi, probably the penultimate king of Videha. Aūga was probably the 
immediate predecessor of Dadhivahana who, according to Jaina evidence, 
Hourished in the 6th century B.C. 
| XIII. 5. 4. 1-25. 


? XX. i. 1. Variant readings (e.g. afryjasárvabhaumah) of the relevant text 
seem hardly acceptable; Cf. Haudh. XV, 1. Even as late as the time of 
Bhavabhūti (eighth century A.D.) the A4ívamedha was looked upon as “the 
supcr-eminent touchstone to test the might of warriors conquering the world 
and an indication of the conquest of all the warriors'’—Afwamedha iti vitva. 
vijayínüm — Kshatriyüánüámürjasvalah sarva-kshatriya-paribhavi mahānuttkarsha- 
nithkarshah (Uttara-Rāma-charitām, Act IV, translated by Vináyak Sadāshiv 
Patvardhanj. The sacrifice seems also to have been performed in carly times 
to atone for sinful work. There was also a Vishņuite adaptation of the 
famous rite—no animals being killed on the occasion, and the oblations pre- 
pared in accordance with tne precepts of the Aranyakas. Reference may be 
made to the story of Uparichara Vasu in the Šāftipurva of the Mahābhārata, 
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roamed under guardianship of a hundred princes, and a 
hundred nobles, a hundred sons of heralds (or charioteers) 
and village headmen, a hundred sons of warriors and 
treasurers’ (chamberlains?) equipped with various kinds 
of defensive and offensive weapons. If the year were 
successfully passed the steed was sacrificed. "Ihe features 
of the rite included panegyrics of the sacrificer along with 
righteous kings of yore by lute-players including a Rajanya 
who sings to the lute three songs made by himself, “such 
war he waged, such battle he won." There is also a "circle 
of tales,” Pāriplava Ākhyāna* which lasts by series of ten 
days for the whole year. 

The kingship disclosed in Brahmanic songs and ritual 
is not merely a ‘Patriarchal Presidency." The monarch 
is not merely a chief noble, the first among equals, 'Presi- 
dent of a Council of Peers.” In a famous Atharvanic laud 
the raja of the Kurus, is extolled as a deva who surpassed 
mere mortals (martyas). The consecrated king is the lord 
of all beings. He.is called "višvasya bhūtasya adhtpati,” 
and is further described as the devourer of the people 
viíamattà^ “Raja ta ekari mukhanm tena mukhena 
vifo'tsi." He is surrounded by armed kinsmen and re- 
tainers” He can “banish a Brāhmaņa at will, mulct and 
overpower a Vai$ya at will, and exact labour from or slay 
a Šūdra at will.* Further he claims the power of giving 
his kingdom away to anybody he liked. In the Briha- 





Ch. 335-399 (Raychaudhuri, £HVS., end od.. 132). Regarding the significance 
of the Afvamedha see also D. C. Sircar's note in Indian Culture, I. pp. $11 f; 
II. 789/. 

1 ŝat. Br. XIII. 4. 2. 5. tāsyāite purastád rakshitāra upākliptā bhavanti. 
Rājaputrāļ kavachinah fatam rājanyā nishangiņah fatarn sūtagrāmaņyāra 
butià ithuparshinah satan Kshátra Sarhgrahitrindrh putrā dandinah tatam- 
atvašatarh nirashjam niramāņari yasminnenamāpisrijya rakshant:, 

*S. B. E. xliv. pp. 3988; Püriplava Akhydna in Sat. Br. NUT. 4. 9. z; 
Keith, Black Yajus, pp. exxxii f; RPFU, 43 © Hopkins, GEI $65, 386 

3 Ait, Br., VIII. 17. 

t Kaush. Up., II. 6. 

+ Ait. Br. iii. 48. “Sixty-four armed warriors assuredly were his (a Kuru s) 
sons and grandsons," When a FPanchála king makes an otfering there arise 
'"*ix thousand and tnree and thirty warriors clad in mal.” Sat. Br. XIII 
5. 4. 16; cf. 4. 2. 5. 

€ Ait. Br. vli. 19. 
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daranyaka Upanishad Janaka says to Yajiiavalkya, “So'harh 
Bhagavate Videhan dadāmi māūchāti saha dasydyet:."" 

The king, however, was not an absolute despot in 
practice. His power was checked, in the first place, by the 
Brahmanas. We have seen that the most powerful sove- 
reigns, even those who were consecrated with the Punara- 
bhisheka, had to descend from the throne and make 
obeisance to the ‘holy power’ (Brahman) that was the 
repository of culture and education in those days. We 
learn from the Aitareya Brahmana,* and the Kautiliya 
Arthasastra! that even a powerful king like Janamejaya was 
humbled by the Brahmanas. Karala Janaka met his doom 
for a crime against a Brahmana maiden. The Vrishnis 
perished on account of their irreverent conduct towards 
Brahmanas.* This shows that not only kings, but repub- 
lican corporations (Sangha), too, had to cultivate friendly 
relations with the Brahmanas. 

The second check was supplied by the ministers indi- 
vidually or in council, and village headmen who aided in 
the consecration of the king and whom the king consulted 
on important occasions. In the Vedic texts the Sūta and 
the Gramani are styled Rājakartri or Rājakrit, i.e., King- 
maker, “Rajakyitah Sūta-Grāmaņyah.* The very title 
indicates their importance in the body politic. They, as 
well as the other Ratnins, figure prominently in the sacri- 
fice of royal inauguration. 

The existence of a Royal Council (Sabha) is clearly 
suggested by references to sabhāsads in Vedic texts, parti- 
cularly in connection with king Marutta Avikshita In 
the Ramayana’ the sabhā is clearly a body in which the 
Rājakartris have a place along with the amātyas and the 


i Brih. Up., IV. 4. a4. 

3 VII. 13. 

3 Ed. 1919, p. 11. 

* Cf. also the fate of the Vaitahavyas, Camb. Hist, Ind. 1. 121. 

t Sat. Br., III, 4. 1. 9; XIIL z. z. 18; In Ram. Il 67. 2; 79. 1. the king- 
makers are dvijātayak. 

5 Ait, Br. vili. 21; Sat. Br. XIII. g. 4 6. 

T Hl. 67. 2-4. 
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Rājapurohita (royal chaplain). The claim of the ministers 
and headmen to be consulted is recognised in Pāli texts 
while dealing with the period down to the time of Bimbi- 
sara. The Mahāvagga says, "King Brahmadatta of Kasi, 
O Bhikkhus, having entered Benares, convoked his mini- 
sters and counsellors (Amacce Pārisajje sannipata petvay 
and said tothem: ‘If you should see, my good sirs, young 
Dighavu, the son of king Dighiti of Kosala, what would 
you do to him?" The Maha Assāroha Jataka refers to a 
king who by beat of drum through the city gathered 
together his councillors (amachcha, amatya). The Chulla- 
Sutasoma Jataka refers to the eighty thousand councillors 
of a king headed by his general, (Senapati-pamukhant asītī 
amachcha-sahassāni). “The power of councillors (amatyas) 
to depose a prince and elect a king is recognised in the 
Pādatijali, Sarivara, and Sonaka Jātakas respectively. There 
is evidence regarding special gemots of village headmen. 
We are told that “when Seniya Bimbisara, the king of 
Magadha, was holding an assembly of the eighty thousand 
Gramikas (Village headmen) he sent message to Sona 
Kolivisa.'"* 

Another check was supplied by the general body of 
the people (Jana, Mahājana) who were distinct from the 
ministers and Gramanis, or Grāmtkas, and who used to 
meet in an assembly styled Samiti or Parishad in the 
Upanishads. In the Utkrošana passage of the Aitareya 
Brahmana‘* the people (Janāh) are clearly distinguished 
from the Rājakartārah among whom, according to the 
Satapatha Brahmana’ were included the Sita and the 


1S.B.E., XVII, $04: Vinayapijakam (Oldenberg), I (1879). p. $48. Cf. 
Rām., II, 79, sāmātyāļ separishadah. 

* No. 302. 

3 Cowell's Jātaka, V, p. 97 (No. gas): eighty thousand is a stock number 
and should not be taken too literally. 

* Mahāvagga. S. B. E. XVII, p. 1. 

s In the Jaim. Up. Br. U. 11. 4. we Bind a reference to the Parishad, the 
Sabhā and the Sarhsad. It is not clear, if these are distinct institutions. The 
sabhā and the samiti are, however, distinguished in the Atharw-Veda. 

q VIII, 17; cf. Šai. Br. V. gg. 12. 

* III, 4- Y. 7; XIII. s. a. 18. 
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Grāmaņī' That the Samiti or Parishad was an assembly 
of the whole people, is apparent from such expressions as 
"bhüyishthah Kuru-Paiichalassagata bhavitarah....",’ 
"Parnchalànaàm Samitim | eyáya", "Paūchālānām Parisha- 
dam ājagāma,'' "samaggā Sivayo hutvā”. The Ghhāndogya 
Upanishad? mentions the Samiti of the Paūchāla people 
presided over by king Pravahana Jaivali, Svetaketurh 
Aruneyah Patfichālānām Samitim eyáya; tam ha Pravāhaņo 
Jatvālir uvacha." The Brihadāraņyaka Upanishad* uses 
the term Parishad instead of Samiti, “Suetaketur ha và 
Aruneyah Parchalanam Parishadam-ajagama." The ana- 
logy of the Lichchhavi Parishā and of similar assemblies 
mentioned in Buddhist works shows that the functions of 
the Kuru and Pafichala Parishads were not necessarily 
confined to philosophical discussions only. The Jaiminīya 
Upanishad Brahmana’ refers to disputations (sarivada) and 
witnesses (upadrash{rt) in connection with popular assemb- 
lies, and informs us that the procedure among the Kurus 
and the Paūchālas was different from that of $üdras. The 
people took part in the ceremony of royal inauguration. 
The Dummedha Jataka' refers to a joint assembly of 
ministers, Brāhmaņas, the gentry, and the other orders of 
the people. 

That the people actually put a curb on royal absolu- 
tism is proved by the testimony of the Atharva-V eda’ where 
it is stated that concord between king and assembly was 
essential for the former's prosperity. We have evidence 
that the people sometimes expelled and even executed their 


i For Mahājana, see Jātaka (525), Vol. V, p. 187; Jātakas (542, 547), Vol. 
I, p. 156, 489 etc.; cf. Sat. Br. V. s. §. 12. 

s "Most of the Kuru-Panchālas shall be assembled together." Jaim. Up. 
tr. lA. 7. 6. 

8 V. §. 3. 

6 VI. 2. 1. 

YIL, 7. 6. 

4 dit, Br., VIII. 17. 

' No. go; cf. Vessantara Jātaka (No. 547). Vol. VI, pp. 490 ff. The whole 
Sivi people assembled to discuss a matter of public importance, to give advice 
to the king and to inflict punishment on a ; 

* VI. 88. «. 
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princes together with unpopular officials. Thus it is stated 
in the Satapatha Brahmana' "Now Dush-taritu Paurnsayana 
had been expelled from the kingdom which had come to 
him through ten generations, and the Srinjayas also ex- 
pelled Revottaras Patava Chakra Sthapati." The Aitareya 
Brahmana’ refers to personages who were expelled from 
their kingdoms (rashtras) and who were anxious to recover 
them with the help of the Kshatriya consecrated with the 
Punarabhisheka. Such persons were the Indian counter- 
parts of the French "emigrants" who sought to reclaim 
revolutionary France with the help of the troops of the 
Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns.. We learn from the 
Vessantara Jataka' that the king of the Sivis (Sibis) was 
compelled to banish prince Vessantara in obedience to 
“the people’s sentence” (Sivinam vachanatthena samha 
rattha nirajjatt). 

The king was told: 

“Sache tvuam na karissasi Sivinam vachanam idar 

manne tam saha puttena Sivihetthe karissare ti” 

The bidding of the Sivi folk if you refuse to do 

The people then will act, methinks, against your son 

and you. 

The king replied : 

“Eso che Sivinam chhando chhandam na banudámase" 

Behold the people's will, and I that will do not gainsay. 

The Padakusalamānava Jataka‘ tells a story how the 
town and the countryfolk of a kingdom assembled 
(jānapadā negamā cha samāgatā), beat the king and priest 
to death as they became a source, not of weal, but of woe 
(lit. fear, yato khemam tato bhayar), and anointed a good 
man as king. A similar story is told in the Sachchamkira 
Jātaka' We are told in the Khandahala Jataka* that 


i XII. g. s. 1 et seg.; Eggeling, V. 269. 

3 For the designation 'Sthapali" see ante, p. 167 

s VIII. 10. 

‘cy. Lodge, Modern Europe, p. 517- 

* No. 547: Text VI. 490-502. The $ibis are known to dit, Br. viii, z$ 
€ No. 432. 

7 No. 73. 

No. 542. 
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the people of one kingdom killed the minister, deposed 
the king, made him an outcaste and anointed a prince 
as king. The ex-king was not allowed to enter into 
the capital city. Fick' points out that in the Telapatta 
Jātaka a king of Takshašilā says that he has no power 
over the subjects of his kingdom. This is in striking 
contrast with the utterance of Janaka quoted above. 
Evidently the Royal power had declined appreciably, 
at least in some of the north-western Janapadas, since the 
days of Janaka.’ 


| The Social Organisation in North-East India, trans. by Dr. S. K. Maitra, 
pp. tig-arq. Dr. D R. Bnandarka: follows him in Carmichael Lectures, 
1918, 154f. 

1P. 172, “Bhagavate Videhān dadāmi”", 

3) Note the references to elected kings (e.g. amongst the Kathaioi) and auto. 
nomous folks by the historians of Alexander in the fourth century B.C. ‘The 
Ambashijhas had a strong monarchy in the Brāhmaņa period (Ait. Br. viii. 21). 
In the days of Alexander (Inv. Alex. aga) the constitution was democratic. 





Political History of Ancient India 


PART Il 


From the Coronation of Bimbisāra to the Extinction of the 
Gupta Dynasty 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 
SECTION I. FOREWORD 


” The following pages deal with the political history of 
India from the time of Bimbisāra to that of the Guptas. 
For this period we are fortunately in possession of 
authentic historical materials in addition to literary 
tradition to which reference has already been made in the 
first part of the book. These materials are derived 
principally from the following sources: inscriptions, 
coins, accounts left by foreign observers and works of 
Indian authors of known date and authenticity. 


Inscriptions engraved on stone and copper un- 
doubtedly form the most copious and important source, 
Hardly less important are the coins which constitute 
almost the sole evidence of the history of certain dynasties 
and republican communities of the second and first 
centuries B. C. Foreign accounts, especially the records 
of Greek diplomats and navigators and of Chinese anna- 
lists and pilgrims, are especially valuable in connection 
with the vexed question of Indian chronology. Works 
of Indian writers of known epochs, that illumine the 
darkness of our period, and afford interesting ‘glimpses 
of political history, are extremely rare and comprise the 
Mahabhashya (Great Commentary) of Patafijali, the 


O.P. 1218—11 
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Kalpanāmaņģitikā of Kumāralāta, the Life of Vasubandhu 
by Paramārtha and the Harsha-charita (Deeds of Harsha) 
by Banabhatta. 

For the history of the period from Bimbisāra to Ašoka 
the writer of these pages cannot in some respects claim 
much originality. The subject has been treated by Rhys 
Davids and Smith, and a flood of new light has been thrown 
on particular dynasties by Geiger, Bhandarkar, Rapson, 
Jayaswal, Malalasekera, Jackson, Herzfeld, Hultzsch and 
others. Use has in some cases been made of the informa- 
tion contained in their works, and it has been supplemented 
with fresh data gathered mainly from epical, Jaina, 
Buddhist and classical sources. As instances it may be 
pointed out that attention to the name Haryanka, given to 
the Bimbisārid family by Ašvaghosha, was first drawn in 
these pages. The tradition recorded in the Harsha-charita 
and Jaina works regarding the tragic end of Šišunāga's line 
and origin of the Nandas has been collated with the evi- 
dence of the Graeco-Latin writers. Epic data have been 
used largely to illustrate the dawn of Magadhan ascen- 
dancy, locate tribes like the Kambojas and the Pulindas 
who figure in the Ašokan edicts, and to explain expres- 
sions like stryadhyaksha, bihārayātrā, anusamyana, etc. 
Old materials have also been presented in many cases in a 
new shape, and the author's conclusions are often different 
from those of former writers. 

In the chapter on the Later Mauryas the author has 
examined the causes of the dismemberment of the Maurya 
Empire, and drawn pointed attention to the Gārgī 
Sarnhitā, the Hou Hanshu, etc. and has tried to demon- 
strate the unsoundness of the current theory that "the fall 
of the Maurya authority was due in large measure to a 
reaction promoted by the Brahmanas." 

The treatment of the history of the Early Post- 
Mauryan and Scythian periods, though not entirely 


| The Chapter on the Later Mauryas was published in the JASB, 1920 
(No. 18, pp. 305 M). 
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original, is different in many respects from that of previous 
authors. It has not been possible to accept the current 
views with regard to the lineage of Pushyamitra and the 
history and chronology of several dynasties, notably of 
the Early Satavahanas, the Greeks of Sakala, and the 
Saka-Pahlavas of the Uttarapatha or North-West India. 
As early as 1923 the writer of these pages assigned to the 
Nagas of the Jumna valley and Eastern Malwa and the 
Bhārašivas their proper place in the history of the post- 
Kushan period, a fact which has been ignored in some 
wellknown publications. 

In the account of the Gupta period use has been 
made of the mass of fresh materials accumulated since 
the publication of the works of Biihler, Fleet, Smith and 
Allan. The notices of the most famous ruling family of 
the age in early epigraphs and literature, which are 
sometimes overlooked, have received due attention, its 
relations with southern dynasties like the Vakatakas 
have been discussed, and an attempt has been made to 
present a connected history of the so-called "Later 
Guptas.” 


SECTION II. Locat AUTONOMY AND IMPERIAL UNITY. 


The chief interest of the political history of the post- 
Bimbisārian Age lies in the interplay of two opposing 
forces, one centrifugal, the other centripetal, viz., the love 
of local (Janapada) autonomy and the aspiration for 
imperial unity. The former ideal is best expressed in 
the words of Manu—sarvam paravasam duhkham, sarvam 
ütmavaíam sukham? “subjection to others is full of 
misery, subjection to self leads to happiness" The 
predilection for local self-rule was in part fostered by 
geographical conditions. The intersection of the land 
of India by deep rivers and winding chains of mountains 


i The Chapter on the so-called Later Guptas was published in the JASB 


igzo (No. 19. pp. 3:93 (T). 
* Manusamhita, IV. 160. 
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flanked by dreary deserts or impenetrable forests, 
developed a spirit of isolation and cleft the country 
asunder into small political units whose divergences were 
accentuated by the infinite variety of local conditions. 
But the vast riparian plain of the north and the extensive 
plateau in the interior of the Deccan Peninsula, decked 
with green by the life-giving streams that flow from the 
majestic heights of the Himalayas and the Western 
Ghats, fostered an opposite tendency—an inclination 
towards union and coalescence. The sands which 
choked the Sarasvatī, the floods that swelled the 
Lauhitya, the dangers that lurked in the Mahatavi 
proved no effective bar to unity. The five hills of 
Girivraja could not permanently withstand the conquering 
heroes who were charged with an imperial mission. 
The head of the Vindhya bent in reverence before the 
sage who was bringing the culture of the Ganges valley 
to the banks of the Godavari and the Tāmraparņī. 

The desire for union under one political authority 
became manifest as early as the Brahmana period and 
found expression in passages like the following : — 

“May he (the king) be all-encompassing, possessed of 
all the earth, possessed of all life, from the one end up to 
the further side of the earth bounded by the ocean, sole 
ruler (ekarat)." 

The ideal persists throughout our period and inspired 
poets and political philosophers who spoke of the 
thousand yojanas (leagues) of land that stretch from the 
Himalayas to the sea as the proper domain of a single 
universal emperor (chakravarti-kshetra) and  eulogised 
monarchs who protected the earth decked with the 
Ganges, as with a pearl necklace, adorned with the 
Himavat and the Vindhya, as with two earrings, and 
robed with a swinging girdle in the shape of the rocking 
oceans. 

The imperial ideal had to contend with the centrifugal 
tendencies of Jānapada (provincial and tribal) autonomy. 
The two forces operated in successive epochs almost with 
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the regularity of the swing of the pendulum. The aspira- 
tion for a unity that transcended local boundaries owed its 
success not 'a little to the presence of another factor in 
Indian politics—the danger threatening from foreign 
invaders. It was only when the “earth was harassed by 
the barbarians” (Mlechchhairudvejyamānā) that she sought 
refuge in the strong arms of Chandra Gupta Maurya, the 
first great historical emperor of India—whose dominions 
undoubtedly overstepped the limits of Āryāvarta. Among 
the early empire-builders of the south was a prince who 
rid his country of the Scythians, Greeks and Parthians 
(Saka-Yavana-Pahlava-nishiidana). And the rulers who 
revived the imperial glory of the Gangetic Provinces 
in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., were warriors who 
humbled the pride of the Scythian "Son of Heaven” and 
braved the wrath of the Saka king in his own City. 
According to sacred legends Vishnu in the shape of a 
Boar had rescued the earth in the aeon of universal des- 
truction. It is significant that the worship of the Boar 
Incarnation became widely popular in the Gupta-Chalukya 
period. The poet Visakhadatta actually identifies the 
man in whose arms the earth found refuge when harassed 
by the Mlechchhas, who “shook the yoke of servitude 
from the neck" of his country, with the Vārāhītanu (Boar 
form) of the Self-Existent Being. Powerful emperors 
both in the north and the south recalled the feats of the 
Great Boar and the mightiest ruler of a dynasty that kept 
the Arabs at bay for centuries actually took the title of 
Ādivarāha or the Primeval Boar. The Boar Incarnation 
then symbolized the successful struggle of Indians against 
the devastating floods issuing from the regions outside 
their borders that threatened to overwhelm their country 
and civilisation in a common ruin. 











CHAPTER II 
Tuz Rise or MAGADHA 


Sarvamūrddhābhishiktānāmesha mürddhni jvalishyati 
prabhaharo’ yar sarvesham jyotishāmiva bhaskarah 
enamāsādya rajanah samriddha-balavāhanā 
vināšamupayāsyanti šalabhā iva pāvakam. 
Mahābhārata. 


SECTION I. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE PERIOD ` 
C. 544 B. C. to 324 B. C. 


Ihe most remarkable feature of the age that com- 
menced with the coronation of Bimbisāra c. 545—44 B.C., 
and ended with the retirement of Alexander from India 
and the accession of Chandra Gupta Maurya (324 B.C.) 
is the rise of a New Monarchy in the Eastern part of the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent which is already heralded by 
a Brāhmaņa passage cited above: 

"In this eastern quarter (prachyam dit), whatever 
kings there are of the eastern peoples, they are anointed 
for supreme kingship (Samrajya); "O supreme king (Samrat) 
they style them when anointed.” 

The eastern peoples, prachyas, are not enumerated 
in the same manner as those of the southern, the northern 
and the central regions. But it may be safely assumed that 
the name used in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa stands for the 
Prasii of the Graeco-Roman writers. The most famous 
nations of the east in the Brākmaņa-Upanishad period 
were the Kāšis, the Kosalas and the Videhas. But a new 
star was soon in the ascendant. Under the vigorous kings 
of the race of Bimbisara and Nanda Magadha played the 
same part in ancient Indian politics as Wessex did in pre- 


i 11. 19. 10-11. 
* Sec below, Section VII. 
, Pp. 156-7. 
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Norman England and Prussia in Hohenzollern Germany. 
Several circumstances contributed to the pre-eminence of 
the new aspirant for imperial power—its position of van- 
tage between the upper and lower parts of the vast riparian 
plain of Northern India, the possession of an almost un- 
assailable stronghold amidst five hills, and another at and 
near the confluence of several rivers, the arteries of com- 
merce and navigation in those days, a superbly rich and 
fruitful soil, and resources including a powerful elephant 
corps which greatly impressed the classical writers and 
writers in polity. 

But strategic position and material wealth cannot 
suffice to raise a nation to greatness. As Burke says, it is 
the quality and spirit of the people ‘that give all their life 
and efficacy to them’. As in several Atlantic lands, so in 
Magadha, we have a fusion of folks and cultures. Kīkatas 
mixed here with enterprising clans coming from upper 
India as Celts did with Latins and Teutons in Mediaeval 
France and some adjoining territories. It is not difficult 
to find out two strands in the cultural—no less than the 
racial—texture of the population. The same nation that 
produced relentless fighters and, ‘exterminators of kings’ 
and clans like Jarasandha of epic legend, Ajātašatru, Maha- 
padma, Chaņdāšoka (the ruthless conqueror of Kalinga) 
and perhaps Samudra Gupta, hearkened at the same time 
to the devout teachings of Madhyama Pratibodhiputra, 
Varddhamāna Mahāvīra, and Gautama Buddha, and played 
a conspicuous part in the propagation of a world religion 
as it did in the establishment of an empire embracing 
nearly the whole of India. The birth of Ajātašatru and 
the enlightenment of the Buddha took place in the same 
country and the same age, and they met in Rājagriha as 
Charles V and Martin Luther did at Worms. ‘The symbol 
Of aggressive imperialism stood face to face with the prea- 
cher of piety and morality, leader of a movement that was 
destined to convulse a continent. The two ideologies did 
not long remain apart. They were harmonised and the 
magician who worked the miracle was Dharm-asoka who 
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combined in himself the imperial tradition of his forbears 
as well as the spiritual fervour of the sage of the Sakyas. 

A characteristic of the people of Magadha was an 
elasticity of social behaviour which was absent in the 
system which developed on the banks of the Sarasvati and 
the Drishadvati. In their country Brahmanas could asso- 
ciate with Vratyas, the Rajanya could admit the Sidra girl 
to the harem. the Vaifya and even the Yavana could be 
promoted to gubernatorial office, hereditary rulers of aris- 
tocratic lineage could be expelled to make room for the 
offspring of a nagara-sobhini, and the “royal throne of 
kings” was not beyond the reach of a barber. 

Magadhan rulers and chancellors like Vassakara (Var- 
shakāra) and Kautilya, were not over-scrupulous in their 
methods. Tradition credits some of them with the use of 
Machiavellian diplomacy in disintegrating kingdoms and 
republics, and invention of engines of destruction which 
worked with deadly effect. But they had the sagacity to 
evolve an administrative system in which princes royal, 
ministers of state as well as leading men of villages had 
their due share. Foreign diplomats and pilgrims ın the 
fourth century B.C., as well as the fifth and seventh cen- 
turies A. D. speak of their sense of justice, their hospitals, 
charitable institutions and public works. They believed 
in ceaseless endeavour with the object of realising the 
dream of a united Jambudvipa (Greater India) integrated 
by political as well as spiritual ties. In the Māgadha 
bards, the rulers of Girivraja and Pataliputra had a body 
of devoted men who could rouse popular enthusiasm in a 
cause in which they believed. These singers and chro- 
niclers have left a legacy which is invaluable to the student 
of ancient history. 

The rise of Magadha synchronised with, and may have 
been a contributory cause of, an exodus of people from 
the Madhya-deía to the outlying parts of India, notably 
the west and the south. ‘The displacement of the Yadavas 
in antiquity is vouched for by epic tradition. It is well- 
known that the Vrishņis and cognate clans of Dvarka in 
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Kathiawar and several peoples of the Deccan claimed Yadu 
lineage. It was in the period under review that the Far 
South of India comes definitely within the geographical 
horizon of the grammarians and foreign diplomats some 
of whom graced the Durbar of Magadhan kings. Sapta- 
Sindhu had at last developed into Jambudvipa. And the 
time was not distant when a notable attempt would be 
made to impress the stamp of unity on it in the domain 
of culture and politics. 

In making their prowess felt throughout the vast sub- 
continent of India the great men of Magadha had at first 
to face three problems, viz., those presented by the re- 
publics mainly on their northern frontier, the monarchies 
that grew up on the Rapti, the Jumna and the Chamba] 
and the foreign impact that made itself felt in the Punjab 
and Sind. We turn first to the republics. 


SECTION II. REPUBLICS IN THE AGE OF BIMBISARA 


It was Rhys Davids who first drew pointed attention 
to the survival, side by side with the monarchies, of a 
number of small aristocratic republics in the age of the 
Buddha and of Bimbisāra.' The most important amongst 
these states were the Vrijians of North Bihar and the 
Mallas of Kusinara (Kušīnagara) and Pāvā. An account 
of both these peoples has already been given? Among the 
smaller republics we find mention of the Sakyas of Kapila- 
vastu, the Koliyas of Devadaha and Ramagama, the Bhag- 
gas (Bhargas) of Surhsumāra Hill, the Bulis of Allakappa, 
the Kālāmas of Kesaputta, and the Moriyas Of Pipphalivana. 
The Sakyas were settled in the territory bordered on 
the north by the Himalayas, on the east by the river 
Rohini,’ and on the west and south by the Rāptī.* Their 
i Buddhist India, p. 1. 
"ned e ad ion apis (Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 96). Cunningham (AGI, 


new ed. identifies it with the Kobāna. 
—— Ancient India, p. 161: Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 95-96. 
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capital, Kapilavastu, stood close to the western bank of 
the Rohiņī, some eight miles to the west of the famous 
Lumbinīvana,' the place of the Buddha's nativity, the site 
of which is marked by the Rummindeī pillar of one of the 
greatest of his followers* The city is possibly mentioned 
in the Tīrthayātrā section of the Mahabharata’ under the 
name of Kapildvata. It was connected by roads with the 
capitals of the Kosalas and the Vrijikas, and through them 
with the other great cities of the age. The Šākyas had a 
town called Devadaha which they appear to have shared 
with their eastern neighbours, the Koliyas. They acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of the king of Kosala and, like him, 
claimed to belong to the solar (Aditya) race and Ikshvāku 
family. 

The Koliyas claim to have been cadets from the royal 
house of Benares. "Tradition connects them with the cities 
of Ramagama and Devadaha.' The river Rohini separated 
their capital from that of the Sakyas, and helped to irrigate 
the fields of both the clans." “Once upon a time in the 
month of Jetthamüla when the crops began to flag and 
droop, the labourers from amongst both the peoples 
assembled together." Then followed a scramble for water. 
Bloodshed was averted by the mediation of the Buddha. 
From the mutual recriminations in which they indulged, 
we learn that the Sakyas had the custom of marrying their 
own sisters. Cunningham places the Koliya country be- 
tween the Kohāna and Aumi (Anomā) rivers. The Anomā 
seems to have formed the dividing line between the Koliyas 
on the one hand and the Mallas and Moriyas on the other. 

The Bhaggas (Bhargas) are known to the Aitareya 


! AGI (new ed.) 476. 

* Kapilavastu is sometimes identified with Fiprāwā in the north ot the 
Basti district, or Tilaura Kot and neighbouring ruins in the Tarai about 10 
miles to the N.W. of Piprāwā. (Smith, EHI, third ed., p. 159.) 

3 111, B4. 31. 

‘t DPPN, 1. 689f. The Koliya capital stood close to the eastern bank of 
the Rohini. 

* The Kunála Jātaka (introductory portion). 

t DPPN, I. 6go, Cunn. AGI (new) 477: 491 ff. 
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Brahmana' and the Ashtadhyayi of Paņini* The former 
work refers to the Bhārgāyaņa prince Kairiśi Sutvan. In 
the latter half of the sixth century B.C., the Bhagga state 
was a dependency of the Vatsa kingdom; for we learn from 
the preface to the Dhonasākha Jataka? that prince Bodhi, 
the son of Udayana, king of the Vatsas, dwelt in Surisu- 
māragiri and built a palace called Kokanada. The Mahā- 
bhārata and the Harivarhśa also testify to the close connec- 
tion between the Vatsas and the Bhargas (Bhaggas) and 
their proximity to the Nishādas. The testimony of the 
epic and the Apadana seems to locate them in the Vindhyan 
region between the Jumna and the ŝon.‘ 

Regarding the Bulis and the Kālāmas we know very 
little. The Dhammapada commentary’ refers to the Buli 
territory as the kingdom of Allakappa, and says that 1t was 
only ten leagues in extent. From the story of its king's 
intimate relationship with king Vethadipaka it may be 
presumed that Allakappa lay not far from Vethadipa, the 
home of a famous Brāhmaņa in the early days of Buddhism, 
who made a cairn over the remains of the Buddha in his 
native land* The Kālāmas were the clan of the philo 
sopher Ālāra, a teacher of Gautama before he attained to 
Sambodhi* The name of their nigama (town) Kesaputta, 
reminds us of the Kefins, a people mentioned in the 
Satapatha Brāhmaņa" and probably also in the Ashtadhyayt 
of Pāņini, and connected with the Paūchālas and Dalbhyas 
who appear in the Rig-Veda," as settled on the banks of the 
Gomatī. Kesaputta itself seems to have been annexed to 


! VHI. 18. 

s IV. i. HI, 177. 

1 No. 358. 

t Mbh., II. so. 10 11; Hariv., 19. 73. DPPN, Il, 445. Supra p. 1353 
s Harvard Oriental Series, 2M, p. 247 


s Majumdar Šāstrī connects Vethadipa with Kasita (AGI, 1924. 714): cf 
Fleet in JRAS, 1906, p. goo n; Hoey suggests that Veļhadīpa is Bettiah in the 
Champaran District of Bihar. 

! Buddhacharita, XII, s. 

‘Ved. Ind., Vol. I, p. 186. 

» VL 4. 165. 

MV, 6.1. 
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Kosala, and no doubt acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
king of that powerful state. 

The Moriyas (Mauryas) were the same clan which 
gave Magadha its greatest dynasty They are sometimes 
spoken of as of Sakyan origin, but the evidence is late. 
.Earlier evidence distinguishes between these two clans.’ 
The name is derived, according to one tradition, from 
mora (mayüra) or peacock. The place where they settled 
down is said to have always resounded with the cries of 
these birds. Pipphalivana, the Moriya capital, is appar- 
ently identical with the Nyagrodhavana or Banyan Grove, 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, where stood the famous 
Embers Tope. Fa Hien tells us that the Tope lay four 
yojanas to the east of the river Anomā, and twelve yojanas 
(probably some 54 miles) to the west of Kusinārā. 

It will perhaps not be quite out of place to say here a 
few words about the internal organisation of the republics. 
Space, however, forbids a detailed treatment of the subject. 
They fall mainly into two classes, viz., those that were 
constituted by the whole or a section of a single clan (kula) 
e.g-, the Sakyas, the Koliyas, the Mallas of Kusinārā, the 
Mallas of Pava etc., and those that comprised several clans 
like the Vrijis (Vajjis) and the Yadavas. The distinguish- 
ing feature of a state of this type is the absence of one 
single hereditary monarch who exercised full control over 
it. The Basileus, if he survived at all, must have done so 
as a mere magistracy or as a dignified part of the constitu- 


i The Añguttara (P. T. S., I, 188; Nipāta, HI. 65). 

* "Then did the Brāhmaņa Cānakka anoint a glorious youth, known by 
tie name Candagutta, as king over all Jambudīpa, born of a noble clan, the 
Moriyas."" Geiger, Mahāvarhsa, p. 27; DPPN, II. 653. 

3 Mahāparinibbānā Sutta, 

t Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, p. 195; Watters, Yuan Chwang, Il, pp. 
z3-24; Cunningham, AGI., new cd., pp. 491f, 49391. 

$ AGI (new) 491, Legge, Fa Hien, p. 79; Watters, 1, 141; cf. JR AS., 1903. 
As Kasia (Kusinārā, Kufinagara) lay ss miles to the east of Gorakhpur (AGI, 
498). the Moriyan city could not have been situated very far from the last- 
mentioned town. The Moriyas seem also to have been close neighbours of 


the Koliyas beyond the Anomā and the Mallas of Anupiyā on the banks of 
that river. 
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tion.' The efficient part comprised a president (chief, 
ganapati, ganajyeshtha, gaņarāja, samghamukhya) and a 
council of archons taken from the ruling class. Such a 
president was Chetaka of Vaisali and Akouphis of Nysa in 
later times, the terrestrial counterpart of Indra, in his 
capacity as the Jyeshtha of the Marud gana* According 
to a Jaina tradition the number of members of the supreme 
executive in charge of foreign and military affairs was in 
some states nine? There were functionaries like uparājās 
and senāpatis who exercised judicial and military func- 
tions. All these Elders possibly answer to the Mahallakas 
of Pali texts and Mahattaras of the Vayu Purana,‘ whom 
it was the duty of the citizens to respect and support. 

Some of the clans possibly had an elaborate system of 
judicial procedure with a gradation of officers. Others, 
notably the Koliyas, had a police force which earned 
notoriety for extortion and violence. Reverence for 
tradition, especially for traditional religion with its shrines 
and ministers, was a feature that recalls the part that ances- 
tral religion played in ancient Babylonia and modern 
Nippon. 

Perhaps the most important institution of the free 
republics was the Parisha, the popular assembly, where 
young and old held frequent meetings, made their deci. 
sions and carried them out in concord. Kettledrums' were 
used by an officer (styled sabhapala in the epic) to bring 
the people to the Mote Hall, called Santhagara in the Pali 
texts. The procedure is perhaps analogous to that followed 
in the Kuru-Pafichála assembly mentioned in the Jai 
ntya Upanishad Brāhmaņa, in a palaver in Šakra's heaven 


i Cf. the case of Ugrasena among the Yādavas. 

3 Rig-veda, I. 23. 8; cf. II. 23. 1. 

8 Nava Mallat, Nava Lechchhal etc. supra p. 125. In Nysa the governing 
body consisted of 300 members. The number of "leading men of cities and 
provinces" entrusted by the Kshudrakas with power to conclude a treaty is 
not definitely stated. 

å Vayu, 96. 95. 

5 DPPN, I. 690. 

s Kindred Sayings, Il. 178 (reference to kettledrum of the Dasārhās; cf 
Mbh., I. 220. M. 
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described in the Mahāgovinda Suttanta, or in formal 
gatherings of the Chapters of the Buddhist Order referred 
to in the Vinaya texts. Members "are seated in a specified 
order. After the president has laid the proposed business 
before the assembly, others speak upon it, and recorders 
take charge of the unanimous decision arrived at." II 
there is any disputation (samváda) the matter is referred 
to a committee of arbitrators. It is possible that technical 
expressions like dsana-prajnapaka (seat-betokener), ‘att 
(jūapti, motion), falaka-gahapaka (ballot-collector), gaņa- 
pūraka (whip), ubbāhikā (referendum) found in the Rules 
of the Order, were adopted from those in use in the 
assemblies of the free tribes or clans. 


SECTION III. THe Minor PRINCIPALITIES 
AND THE GREAT MONARCHIES 


An important feature of Indian history throughout 
the ages is the presence of numerous petty Rājās holding 
their courts either in some forest region, mountain fast- 
ness, or desert tract away from the main currents of poli- 
tical life, or in a riparian or maritime district, each 
separated from his neighbour by a range of hills, a stream, 
a forest or an expanse of sandy waste. It is impossible to 
enumerate all such tiny states that flourished and decayed 
in the days of Bimbisara. But a few deserve notice. 
Among these were Gandhāra ruled by Paushkarasarin or 
Pukkusati, a remote predecessor of Ambhi, Madra gov- 
erned by the father of Khemā, a queen of Bimbisāra, 
Roruka (in Sauvira or the Lower Indus Valley) under the 
domination of Rudrayana,’ Surasena ruled by Avantiputta 
(either a successor of, or identical with, Subāhu), and 
Anga under the sway of Dridhavarman and Brahmadatta. 

It is difficult to say anything about the ethnic affilia- 
tion of these rulers. The form of the names indicates 


i Jaim. Up. Br., III. 7. 65. Camo, Hist, Ind., I. 176; cf., Carm. Lec., 1918, 
Balt 


* Divyāvadāna, p. 545- 
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that they were either Aryans themselves or had come under 
the influence of Aryan culture. But there were certain 
principalities which were definitely styled Nishāda in 
the epic, and Alavaka (forest-folk of Yaksha-infested land) 
in the Pali texts and were doubtless of non-Aryan origin. 

One of these, the realm of Alavaka ! demands some | 
notice as the relic of a past that was fast disappearing. 
This little state was situated near the Ganges and was pro- 
bably identical with the Chanchu territory visited by 
Yuan Chwang (Hiuen Tsang). Cunningham and Smith 
identify it with the Ghazipur region” The name is 
derived from the capital Alavi’ (Sanskrit Aftavi, cf. Āļavika) 
or Alabhiya' which stood close to a large forest that doubt- 
less suggested the particular nomenclature: In the Abhi- 
dhānappadīpikā Ālavī finds a place in a list of twenty 
famous cities: Bārāņasī, Sāvatthī, Vesālī, Mithilā, Ālavī, 
Kosambhi, Ujjeni, Takkasilā, Champa, Sagala, Surnsu- 
māragira, Rājagaha, Kapilavatthu, Saketa, Indapatta, 
Ukkattha,* Pataliputtaka, Jettuttara,”  Sarnkassa! and 
Kusinārā. The Chullavagga’ mentions the Aggalave shrine 
at Alavi which the Buddha honoured by his visits, as it 
lay on the way between the capitals of Kosala and Magadha. 
In the Uvāsaga-dasāo the king of Alabhiya is named 
fiyasattū (Jita-šatru, conqueror of enemies). But /iyasattü 
seems to have been a common designation of kings” like 


! Sutta Nipáta, S. B. E., X, II. 29-30. 

3 Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 61, 340. 

s Sutta Nipáta: The Book of the Kindred Sayings, Vol. 1, p. 275 

t Uvāsaga-dasāo, II, p. 103; Appendix, pp. 51-53. 

5 Cf. The Book of the Kindred Sayings, Vol. I, p. 160. The derivation of 
the name of the country from afavi was suggested by Hoernle who also pointed 
out the reference in the Abhidhünappadipikà. Cf. also the references to forest 
peoples and kingdoms in the inscriptions of A£oka and Samudra Gupta. 

A town in the Kingdom of Kosala (Dialogues of the Buddha, I. 108). 

* Near Chitor (N. L. Dey). 

s Sanskrit Sīnkāšya or KapitthikA which is identified by Cunningham with 
Sankisa on the Ikshūmatī river, in the Farukhabad District, U, P. (Cunn 
AGI, new ed.. pp. 4£22f. 706). 

> VI. 17: cf. also Gradual Sayings, IV. 147; DPPN, L. 295. 

"Cf. Amitrāņāri hantá of the Ait. Br. The Essay on Guņādhya (i189 
mentions Hatthālavaka as the king of Alavi. 
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the epithet Devanampiya of a later age’ The name is 
given also te the rulers of Sāvatthi Kampilla, Mithila, 
Champā Vāņiyagāma, Bārāņasī and Polasapura, who were 
all contemporaries of Mahavira. Buddhist writers refer 
to other "Yakkha" principalities besides Alavaka.’ 

The most important factors in the political history of 
the period were, however, neither the republics nor the 
forest principalities but the four Great Kingdoms of 
Kosala, Vatsa, Avanti and Magadha. 

In Kosala king Mahākosala had been succeeded by his 
son Pasenadi or Prasenajit. As already stated, the Kosalan 
monarchy had spread its tentacles over a vast area extend- 
ing perhaps from the Gumti to the Little Gandak and from 
the Nepalese Tarai to the Ganges, possibly even to the 
eastern part of the Kaimur range. It counted amongst 
its vassals several rājās,* including, doubtless, the rulers of 
the Kāšis, the Sakyas and the Kalamas. Among its officials 
were two Mallas, Bandhula and his nephew Dīrgha Chara- 
yana, who must have helped their sovereign to secure 
influence in the tiny state beyond the Little Gaņdak from 
which they came. "'Nine Mallakis" appear as allies of the 
rulers of Kāsi-Kosala in Jaina texts. Friendship with the 
"Visalika Lichchhavi" and with Seniya Bimbisāra,* the 
master of Magadha, must have favoured peaceful penetra- 
tion in the east and left the king free to organise his king- 
dom and dealing drastically with robbers and savages who 


! In Babylon, however, the style "favourite of the gods' is found as early 
as the age of Hammurabi (Camb. And Hist., I, p. 511; I. C., April-June, 1946, 
p. 541). 

3 Cf, Hoernle, Uvdsaga-dasdo, Il, pp. 6, 64, 100, 10%, 106, 118, 166. In 
the Arya Mafijufr! Mūla Kalpa (ed. G. Šāstrī, p. 645), a king of Gauda is styled 
“Jitafatru’’. It is absurd to suggest, as does Hoernle (p. 103 n), that Jiyasatt i, 
Prasenajit and Chedaga were identical. Cf. Indian Culture, II. Ro6. 

! Cf. Sutta Nipāta, S.B.E., Vol. X, ii, p. 45. 

‘For the identification of the Rajds, see Part I ante, igsi. 

t Majjhima N., Uf, p. 118. He is probably identical with the person of 
that name mentioned in the Kauļilīja Arthadāstra and inscriptions (nItívifita- 
Chārāyaņah, Ep. Ind., III. 210) as a writer on polity, and by Vātsyāyana as 
an authority on Erotic. 

* Majjhima N.. II, p. 101. 
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menaced the road from Sāketa to Sāvatthī, and interfered 
with the peaceful life of the monks.’ 

The character of such a man, one of the leading 
figures of the age, who had received his education at 
Taxila, and became a friend of the Buddha, deserves study 
and we have an admirable exposition by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
“He is shown combining like so many of his class all the 
world over, a proneness to affairs of sex with the virtues 
and affection of good ‘family man’, indulgence at the table 
with an equally natural wish to keep in good physical form, 
a sense of honour and honesty, shown in his disgust at legal 
cheating, with a greed for acquiring wealth and war indem- 
nities, and a fussiness over lost property, a magnanimity 
towards a conquered foe with a callousness over sacrificial 
slaughter and the punishment of criminals. Characteristic 
also are both his superstitious nervousness over the sinister 
significance of dreams due, in reality, to disordered appe- 
tites, and also his shrewd politic care to be on good terms 
with all religious orders, whether he had testimonials to 
their genuineness Or not. ^ 

The family life of the king had its bearing on affairs 
of the state. He married a Magadhan princess which fact 
must have cemented his friendship with Bimbisara, who 
got a Kosalan wife in return. Another queen of Pasenadi 
(Prasenajit) was the famous Vasabhakkhattiya, daughter 
of Mahānāman, the Sakyan, by a slave girl” The issues 
of this marriage were a son, Vidūdabha (Viduratha), who 
rose to be his father’s sendpat; (general) and after- 
wards his successor? and a daughter Vajirā or Vajiri 

! Mahdvagga, SBE, XIII, pp. 220, 201. Among the maraudcrs was the 


notorious Angulimála. 

z Sage and king in Kosala-Sarityutta, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 

p. 134: 

3 DPPN, II. 171; 857. 

4 For the employment of princes as Sendpati, sec kautilva (M vscnii 
edition}, 1919. p. 34: ch. 545. 

š Vidüdabha's name is generally omitted in Puránic manuscripts. Ihe 
Puránas, however, mention a king named Suratha. Pargiter points out 
(D, K, A., iz, n Gy) that one manuscript. of the Iishknu Purina gives the name 
Viduratha instead of Suratha, But that prince is represented as the grea 
grandson of Prasenajit. Similarly, the Puranas represent Udayin as the grand 
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Kumarī' who became the queen of Ajātašatru, the successor 
of Bimbisāra on the throne of Magadha. The careers of 
the prince and the princess are bound up with memorable 
events, viz., the war of the Kosalan king with Ajatasatru, 
the loss of his throne as a result of his son's revolt, and the 
terrible vengeance that the latter wreaked on the Sakyas 
for sending the offspring of a slave woman to the Kosalan 
harem to become the mother of the prince. i 
When the Magadhan war brought disaster to the 
king's arms he married Mallika, daughter of the chief of 
garland-makers, who sweetened his days till her death, 
and made herself famous by her benefactions. Among 
these was a garden, the Mallikarama, which was set apart 
for religious discussion? She leaned towards the Buddha 
and his order, though her husband, with great insight, 
extended his patronage to Brāhmaņas as well! Mallika 
and Sumana, the king's sister, remind one of Kāruvākī and 
Rajyasri, famous for their charity and interest in Buddhist 
teaching in the days of Ašoka and Harsha respectively. 
The internal organisation of the kingdom of Kosala 
presents some interesting features. [here was a body of 
ministers at the centre, but they had little control over the 
king s whims. Those specifically mentioned by tradition 
were Mrigadhara, Ugga, Siri-Vaddha, Kala and Junha. 
The generals included the Crown Prince and some Malla 
chiefs. Police duties on roads were performed by soldiers. 
Portions of the royal domain were granted to Brahmanas 
like Pokkharasadi, with power over them as if they were 
kings. [he weakness of the system soon became apparent, 


son of Ajātāšatru. These instances emphasize the need for à critical handling 
of the Purāņic lists. 

! Majjhīma, TI, p. 110. 

z DPPN, Ill. 4557. A more famous place, Jetavana, is said to derive its 
name from a son of Prasenajil, 

3 Dialogues of the Buddha, 1, pp. 108, 288. For Pasenadi's benefat- 
tions to the Buddha and his followers sce Gagga Jātaka, No. 155 
parations for a great sacrifice, see Kindred Sayings, I. 102. 

4 DPPN, Il, 168 M, 172, 1245. 


^ Hoernle, Uwisaga-dasdo, I, Appendix, p. 56. DPPN, I. 332, 572, 960; 
ll. 1146. 


. For pre- 
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and led to the downfall of the king. Ministers, who 
were lavish in their charity, were preferred to those who 
approved of a more economical policy, and one of the 
favourites is said to have actually been allowed to rule 
over the kingdom for seven days. The large powers 
granted to Brahmana donees must have promoted centri- 
fugal tendencies, while the infidelity of some of the 
generals including the Crown Prince, and the cruel treat- 
ment by the latter, when he became king, of vassal clans- 
men contributed to the eventual downfall of the monarchy. 

In the Vatsa kingdom which, probably at this time, 
extended along the southern frontier of Kosala, king 
Satanika Parantapa was succeeded by his son Udayana 
who rivals Sri Ramachandra, Nala and the Pandavas in 
being the hero of many romantic legends.’ The commen- 
tary on the Dhammapada gives the story of the way in 
which Vasuladatta or Vasavadatta, the daughter of Pra- 
dyota, king of Avanti, became his queen. It also mentions 
two other consorts of the Vatsa king, viz., Māgandiyā,” 
daughter of a Kuru Brāhmaņa, and Sāmāvatī, the adopted 
child of the treasurer Ghosaka The Milindapanho refers 
to a peasant woman named Gopāla-mātā who also became 
his wife.’ The Svapna-Vāsavadatta attributed to Bhāsa, 
and some other works, mention another gueen named 
Padmavati who is represented as sister to king Darsaka of 
Magadha. The Priyadaršika speaks of Udayana’s marriage 
with Āraņyakā, the daughter of Dridhavarman, king ot 
Anga The Ratnāvalī tells the story of the love of the 
king of Vasta and of Sagarika, an attendant of his chiet 
queen Vāsavadattā. Stories about Udayana were widely 
current in Avanti in the time of Kalidasa as we learn 


t For a detailed account of the legends, see "Essay on Gunddhya and lhe 
Brihatkathā,'" by Prof. Félix Lacote, translated. by Rev. A. M. Tabard. Sex 
also Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1920-21; Gune, "Pradyota, Udayana 
and Srenika —A Jaina Legend '": J. Sen, "The Riddle of the Pradyota Dynasty 
(I. H. Q., 1930, pp. 678-700): Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, Priyadarsika 
ixii #.; Aivangar Com. Vol., 352 ff; Malalasekera, DPPN, I. 479-80; II, 316, 859 

2 Cf. Anupama, Divydvadüna, gti. 

3 IV. 8. 25; DPPN, I. «79-80. 
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from the Meghadūta: “prapy-Avantim Udayana-kathā- 
kovida-gramavriddhan." The Jātakas throw some side- 
light on the character of this king. In the preface to the 
Matanga Jātaka it is related that in a ht of drunken rage 
he had Pindola Bhāradvāja tortured by having a nest of 
ants tied to him. The Kathā-sarit-sāgara of Somadeva, 
a writer of the eleventh century A.D., contains a long 
account of Udayana's Digvijaya. The Priyadarsika ot 
Sri Harsha* speaks of the king's victory over the lord of 
Kalinga, and the restoration of his father-in-law Dridha- 
varman to the throne of Anga. It is difficult to disentangle 
the kernel of historical. truth. from the husk of popular 
fables. It seems that Udayana was a great king who really 
made some conquests, and contracted matrimonial alliances 
with the royal houses of Avanti, Anga and Magadha. 
But his career was meteoric. He left no worthy successor. 
Bodhi, his son by the chief queen, preferred a quiet life 
amidst the sylvan surroundings of Sumsumaragiri to the 
troubles of imperial adventure. The kingdom, harassed 
by various wars, was at last overcome by its ambitious 
neighbour on the south-west, viz., Avanti, and was gov- 
erned by a prince of the royal line of Ujjain. 

The throne of Avanti was, in the days of Udayana, 
occupied by Chanda Pradyota Mahasena whose daughter, 
Vasavadatta, became the chief queen of the lord of the 
Vatsas. Regarding the character of Pradyota the Maha- 
vagga says that he was cruel, The Puranas observe that 
he was “nayavarjita’, ie., destitute of good policy and add 
that "he will indeed have the neighbouring kings subject 
to him—sa vai pranata-samantah", He had at one time 
made the Vatsa king a captive and had a close relation on 


| Tawncy s Translation, Vol. I, pp. 148 ff. 

* Act IV. 

A Gf. story ol Maņiprabha from Āvašyaka-Katlānākas. Jacobi, Pavisishta- 
parvan, znd ed. xii, Tawney, Aathd-sarit-sdgara, 1, p. 454. According to the 
Avaiyaha-Kathinaka IV, reproduced by Bhadresvara in his Kehüvali, Mani. 
prabha, great-grandson of Pradyota, ruled at Kaušāmbī, while his brother 
Avantisena exercised sway at Ujjain (Avanti). 

4 S.B.E., XVII, p. 187. 
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the throne of Mathurā. The terror that he struck among 
his neighbours is apparent from a statement of the 
Majjhima Nikāya' that Ajātašatru, son of Bimbisāra, 
fortified Rājagriha because he was afraid of an invasion 
of his territories by Pradyota. He also waged war on 
Pushkarasarin, the king of Taxila.* 


SECTION IV. MAGADHA CRESCENT —BIMBISARA 


According to Jaina legend Pradyota went forth to 
attack. Rajagriha even during the lifetime of Bimbišāra.” 
'Fhe last-mentioned prince, the rcal founder of Magadhan 
imperial power in the historic period, was the son of a petty 
chief of South Bihār, whose very name seems to have been 
forgotten. Tradition tried to fill the lacuna possibly by 
an imaginary nomenclature. An early authority des- 
cribes the family to which the prince belonged as the 
Haryanka-kula. As we have already seen,’ there is no 
reason to discard this evidence in favour of the later 
tradition of the Puranas. Young Bimbisara, who also 
bore the name or epithet of Seniya (Srenika), is said to 
have been anointed king by his own father when he was 
only fifteen years old... The momentous event cannot 
fail to recall a solemn ceremony that took place some 
nine hundred years later when another king of Magadha 
clasped his favourite son in arms in the presence of the 
princes royal and ministers, in council assembled, and 
exclaimed, “Protect the entire land”. 

The new ruler had a clear perception of the political 


t HH. 7. 

2 —— was unsuccessful in this war and was only saved from disaster 
by the outbreak of hostilities between Pushkarasārin and the Pandavas (Essay 
an Guņādhya, 176). 

a He was foiled by the cunning of Prince Abhaya (Annals of the Bhan- 
darkar Institute, 1920-21, $; cf. DPPN, 1. 128). 

4 Among the names given by various late writers we find the following 
Bhātiyo (Bhaļtiva, Bodhisa), Mahāpadma, Hemajit, Kshemajit, Kshetrojā or 
Kshetrau ja. 


^ Supra, p. 115. 
é Mahāvdhta (Geiger's trans), p. 12. 
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situation of his time. The military power of the Vriji 
Confederation was growing in the North. Aggressive 
monarchies under ambitious rulers were following a policy 
of expansion from their bases in Sravasti, and Ujjain. The 
cruel and unscrupulous ruler of the last-mentioned city 
engaged in hostilities with Pushkarasārin of Taxila. “The 
king of Taxila harassed by numerous enemies including 
the mysterious Pandavas who are known to have been in 
possession of Šākala (in the Punjab) in the days of Ptolemy, 
turned to the king of Magadha for help. Though ready 
to oblige his Gandhārian friend by receiving an embassy, 
Bimbisara, who had to liquidate the long-standing feud 
with his eastern neighbour across the Champa, was in no 
mood to alienate Pradyota or any of the other military 
chiefs of the age. 

When the king of Avanti was suffering from jaundice 
he sent the physician Jivaka. He also pursued a policy of 
dynastic marriages like the Hapsburgs and Bourbons of 
Europe and contracted alliances with the ruling families of 
Madra,' Kosala and Vaišālī. [hese measures were of great 
importance. They not only appeased the most formidable 
militarists of the age, but eventually paved the way for 
the expansion of the kingdom both westward and north- 
ward. Bimbisara’s Kosalan wife brought a Kasi village 
producing a revenue of a hundred thousand for bath and 


perfume money.” The Vaišālian connection produced 
momentous consequences in the next reign. 


‘Khem’, the princess of Šākala (Madra) is said to have been the chief 
consort of Bimbisāra. Was she connected with the Pindavas who are found 
in Šākala as late as the age of Ptolemy? 

* According to the Dhammapada Commentary (Harvard, 29, 6o; go, 225) 
Kimbisira and Pasenadi were connected by marriage, each having married a 
sister of the other. 

^ Jātaka, Nos, 299, 289, 492. According to the Thusa Jātaka (49%) and 
the Mūshika Jātaka (373) the Kosalan princess was the mother of A játasatru. 
The preface to the Jātakas says, “At the time of his (Ajātadatru"s) conception 
there arose in his mother, the daughter of the king of Kosala, a chronic 
longing to drink blood from the right knee of king Bimbisira". In the 
Sarhyukta Nikāya (Book of Kindred Sayings, 110) Pasenadi of Kosala calls 
Ajūtatatru his nephew. In Vol I, page 98m of the Book of the Kindred 
Sayings, however, Madd’ (Madri) appears as the name of A jātašatru"s mother, 
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The shrewd policy of Bimbisāra enabled him to devote 
his undivided attention to the struggle with Anga which 
he annexed after defeating Brahmadatta.' "The annexa- 
tion of Anga by Bimbisāra is proved by the evidence of 
the Mahāvagga* and that of the Sonadanda Sutta of the 
Digha Nikaya in which it is stated that the revenues of the 
town of Champa have been bestowed by King Bimbisara 
on the Brahmana Sonadanda. We learn from Jaina 
sources that Anga was governed as a separate province 
under the Magadhan Crown Prince with Champa as its 
capital” The king himself resided in Rājagriha-Girivraja.* 
Thus by war and policy Bimbisara added Anga and a part 
of Kasi to the Magadhan dominions, and launched 
Magadha to that career of conquest and aggrandisement 
which only ended when Ašoka sheathed his sword after the 
conquest of Kalinga. We learn from the Mahāvagga that 
Bimbisara’s dominions embraced 80,000" townships. 

The victories of Bimbisāra's reign were probably 
due in large measure to the vigour and efficiency of his 
administration. He exercised a rigid control over his 
High Officers, dismissing those who advised him badly 


A Tibetan writer calls her Vāsavī (DPPN, L 34). The Jaina writers repre 
sent Chellaņā, daughter of Chetaka of Vaisali as the mother of Kūnika 
A jātašatru. The WNikāvas call Ajātašatru Vedehiputta (Vaidehiputra), 1.2., son 
of the Videhan princess. This is taken to confirm the Jaina tradition because 
Vaisali was in Videha. Buddhaghosha, however, resolves "Fedcehi" into 
Veda-iha, Vedena ihati or intellectual effort (BKS, Vol. 1, 1ogn) and seems to 
suggest that “Vedchiputta’’ simply means "Son of the accomplished princess” 
We should moreover remember that the Kosalan monarch Para Āināra, had 
the epithet Vaideha and the name Kauialyü was applied to several Kas 
princesses in the epic. The appellation Vaidehiputra, therefore, does nol 
necessarily disprove the Kosalan parentage of the mother of Ajitatatru 
According to one authority “Chela (Chellanā) was styled "Vailehi ua alts 
was brought from Videha'*" (AIU. HI. 20). 

t JASB, 1914. P. 334. 

2SBE, XVII, p. 1. 

3 Hemchandra, the author of the Partsisfaparven VII. 22: cf. also the 
Bhagevali Sütra and the Niravāvalī Sūtra (ed. Warren, p. 3). King (raya) Kuniva 
con of King Seniva by Chellanadevi, ruled inp Ghampa-nagarr (n 
Bhāratavarsha, which is in Jambudvīpa. 

4 Sutta Nipāta, SBE, X, ii, 67. 

5 Apparently a stock number. 

6 Chullavagga of the Vinayapitaka, VIE 4. 5. See also Finaya, 1, ta: 74! 


207, 240. 
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and rewarding those whose advice he approved of. The 
result of the ‘purge’ was the emergence of the type of 
official represented by Vassakāra and Sunitha. The High 
Officers (Rajabhata) were divided into several classes, vz., 
(1) Sabbatthaka (the officer in charge of general affairs), 
(2) Senā-nāyaka Mahamattas (generals), and (3) Vohārika 
Mahamattas (judges)... The Vinaya texts afford us a 
glimpse of the activities of these Ma/iamatras, and the 
rough and ready justice meted out to criminals. Thus 
we have reference not only to imprisonment in jails 
(kara), but also to punishment by scourging (kašā), brand- 
ing, beheading, tearing out the tongue, breaking ribs, ctc. 
There seems to have been a fourth class of mahāmātras 
who were responsible like the village syndic and headmen 
(gramabhojaka or grāmakuļa) for the levy of the tithe on 
produce.“ 

In provincial administration a considerable degree of 
autonomy was allowed. We hear not only of a sub-king 
at Champa, but of mandalika rājās' corresponding perhaps 
to the earls and counts of mediaeval European polity. But 
Bimbisāra, like William the Conqueror, sought to check 
the centrifugal tendencies of the system by a great gemote 
of village headmen (grāmikas) who are said to have 
assembled from the 80,000 townships of the realm. 

Measures were taken for the improvement of com- 
munications and the foundation of a new royal residence. 
Yuan Chwang (Hiuen Tsang) refers to Bimbisāra's road 
and causeway, and says that when Kušāgrapura (old 
Rājagriha) was afflicted by fires, the king went to the 
cemetery and built a new city. Fa Hien, however, gives 
the credit for the foundation of New Rājagriha to Ajāta- 
fatru. The patronage of Jivaka shows that medical 
arrangements were not neglected. 

In one respect Bimbisara was unfortunate. Like 


! Another judicial officer mentioned in Pali texts (Kindred Sayings, TT. 
172) is the Fimichchay-āmāchcha, | 

* Camb, Flist., Y. 199. 

3 DPPN, I. 898. 
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Prasenajit he was possibly the victim of the malevolence 
of the Crown Prince whom he had appointed to the 
vice-royalty of Champa,’ and had perhaps even admitted 
to royalty, following the precedent of his own father.’ 
The ungrateful son, who is variously called Ajātašatru, 
Künika and Ašokachanda” is said to have put his father 
to death. The crime seriously affected the relations of 
Magadha with Kosala. Dr. Smith regards the story of 
the murder as ‘the product of odium theologicum’, and 
shows excessive scepticism in regard to the evidence of the 
Pali canon and chronicles. But the general credibility 
of these works has been maintained by scholars like Rhys 
Davids and Geiger whose conclusions seem to be confirmed 
directly or indirectly by the testimony of independent 
classical and Jaina writers.* 


SECTION V. |. MAGADHA MILITANT—K ÜNIKA-AJATASATRU 


Whatever may have been the mode by which he 
acquired the throne, Kūņika-Ajātašatru proved to be an 
energetic ruler. The defences of the realm were streng- 
thened by fortifications at Rajagriha and the foundation 
of a new stronghold at Pātaligrāma near the junction of 
the Son and the Ganges. Like Frederick II of Prussia he 
carried out the policy of a father with whom his relations 
were by no means cordial. His reign was the highwater 


| Bhagavatī Sütra, Nirayāvali Sütra, Parisishtaparvan IV. 1-q; VE. 22 anal 
the Aathakosa, p. 175. 

2 Chullavagga, VII. y. 5. Bimbisára seems to have sought the assistance 
of other sons, too, in the work of government. One of these, Abhaya (son 
of Padmavati of Ujjain or of Nanda helped his father to foil the ma hinations 
of Pradyota. Other children, recorded by tradition were Vimala Kondañña by 
Ambapālī. Halla and Vehalla by Chellanā, Kāla, Sīlavat, Jayasena and a girl 
Chundī by other wives, 

3 Kathākoša. The Aupafātia sūtra styles him Drevānuptya (FA, 1881, 108) 
a title pošsibly identical with Devdnampiya of inscriptions of the thine! 
century B.C. 

4 Cf. the Jaina attempt to whitewash Künika from the stain of intentional 
parricide (Jacobi referring to the Niravāvali Sülrm in his Kalpa Atifra ol 


Bhadravāhu, 1879. p. 5) 
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mark of the power of the Haryañka dynasty: He not only 
humbled Kosala and permanently annexed Kasi, or a part 
of it, but also absorbed the state of Vaišālī. The tradi- 
tional account of his duel with Kosala is given in Buddhist 
texts. It is said that when Ajātašatru murdered Bimbi- 
sara, his father, the queen Kosala Devi died of love for 
him. Even after her death the Magadhan King continued 
to enjoy the revenues of the Kasi village which had been 
given to the lady for bath money. But Prasenajit, the 
sovereign of Kosala, determined that no parricide should 
have a village which was his by right of inheritance. War 
followed, sometimes the Kosalan monarch got the best of 
it, and sometimes the rival king. On one occasion Pra- 
senajit fled away in defeat to his capital Šrāvastī: on 
another occasion he took Ajatasatru prisoner but spared 
his life as he was his nephew. He confiscated the army of 
the captive prince but sought to appease him by the offer 
of the hands of his daughter Vajirā. The princess was 
dismissed with the Kasi village in question, for her bath 
money. Her father could not enjoy the fruits of peace for 
more than three years.” During his absence in a country 
town, Digha Charayana, the Commander-in-Chief, raised 
prince Vidūdabha to the throne” ‘The ex-king set out for 
Rajagriha, resolved to take AjataSatru with him and 
capture Vidūdabha. But he died from exposure outside 
the gates of the Magadhan metropolis. 

The traditional account of the war with Vaisāli is 
preserved in part by Jaina writers. King Seniya Bim- 
bisara is said to have given his famous elephant Seyanaga 
(Sechanaka, the sprinkler), together with a large necklace 
of eighteen strings of jewels, to his younger sons Halla 
and Vehalla born from his wife Chellana, the daughter of 
Raja Chetaka of Vaišālī. His eldest son Küniya (A jata- 


i The Book of the Kindred Sayings, 1. pp. 10g-110. The Sariyutta 
Nikāya and the ffaritamāta, Vaddhakt-Stikara, Kummā Sapinda Tachehha 
Skara and the Bhaddasāla Jātakas. 

2 DPPN. M. 172. 

^ Bhaddasila Jitaka, 
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fatru), after usurping his father's throne, on the instigation 
of his wife Paūmāvaī (Padmāvatī)," demanded from his 
younger brothers the return of both gifts. On the latter 
refusing to give them up and flying with them to their 
grandfather Chetaka in Vaišālī, Kūņiya, having failed 
peacefully to obtain the extradition of the fugitives, com- 
menced war with Chetaka. According to Buddhaghosha's 
commentary the Sumangala-vilasini,” the cause of the war 
was a breach of trust on the part of the Lichchhavis in 
connection with a mine of precious gems or some fragrant 
material near a port on the Ganges over which a condo- 
minium was exercised by Ajātašatru and his northern 
neighbours. 

The preliminaries to the struggle between Magadha 
and Vaiéali are described in several Pali texts“ In the 
Mahāvāgga it is related that Sunid(t)ha and Vassakāra, two 
ministers of Magadha, were building a fort at Pataligrama 
in order to repel the Vajjis (Vrijis). The Mahaparinibbana 
Suttanta says: “The Blessed One was once dwelling in 
Rajagaha on the hill called the Vulture's Peak. Now at 
that time Ajatasattu Vedehiputta, the king of Magadha, 
was desirous of attacking the Vajjians: and he said to 
himself, ‘I will root out these Vajjians, mighty and 
powerful though they be, I will destroy these Vajjians, | 
will bring these Vajjians to utter ruin ^ 

“So he spake to the Brahmana Vassakara, the prime 
minister of Magadha, and said, ‘Come now, Brahmana, do 
you go to the Blessed One, and...tell him that Ajatasattu... 
has resolved, ‘I will root out these Vajjians’. Vassakara 


t The appellation Padmāvatī is of so frequent occurrence in connection 
with Magadhan royalty that it seems to be an epithet rather than a personal 
name. The mother of prince Abhaya, a queen of Ajūtašatru and a sister of 
NDaršaka, all have this name according to tradition. Cf. the name Padmini 
applied to the most commendable type of women in treatises on Erotics. H 
is also not improbable that the name belongs to the domain of mythology 

* Uvāsaga-dasāo, M. Appendix, p. 7: ct. Tawney, Koathākota, pp. 1756n 

s Burmese Edition, Part IT, p. ga. See now B C law. Huddhistie Studies 


p. 199; DPPN, T. 781. 
4 SBE, XI, pp. 1:5: XVI. 101. Gradual Sayings, IV. 14. ete 
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hearkened to the words of the king...” (and delivered to 
the Buddha the message even as the king had commanded). 

In the Nirayãvali Sūtra (Nirayāvaliyā-Sutta) it is 
related that when Kūņika (Ajātašatru) prepared to attack 
Chetaka of Vaišālī the latter called together the eighteen 
Ganarajas‘ of Kasi and Kosala, together with the Lich- 
chhavis and Mallakis, and asked them whether they would 
satisfy Kūņika's demands, or go to war with him. ‘The 
good relations subsisting between Kosala and Vaišālī are 
referred to in the Majjhima Nikaya* There is thus no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the Jaina statement 
regarding the alliance between Kasi-Kosala on the one 
hand and Vaišālī on the other. It seems that all the 
enemies of Ajatasatru including the rulers of Kāši-Kosala 
and Vaišālī offered a combined resistance. The Kosalan 
war and the Vajjian war were probably not isolated events 
but parts of a common movement directed against the 
establishment of the hegemony of Magadha. The flames 
fused together into one big conflagration... We are 
reminded of the tussle of the Samnites, Etruscans and 
Gauls with the rising power of Rome. 

In the war with Vaisali Küniya-Ajatasatru is said to 
have made use of the Mahasilakantaga and ra(t)hamusala. 
The first seems to have been some engine of war of the 
nature of catapult which threw big stones. The second 
was a chariot to which a mace was attached and which, 
running about, eflected a great execution of men.* The 
ra(t)hamusala may be compared to the tanks used in the 
great world wars. 

The war is said to have synchronised with the death 
of Gosala Mankhaliputta, the great teacher of the Ajivika 
sect. Sixteen years later at the time of Mahāvīra's death 
the anti-Magadhan confederacy is said to have been still 


! Chiefs of republican clans, Cf. i25 ante. 

z Vol. H, p. 101. 

3 We are told that even Pradyota of Avanti made preparations to avenge 
the death of his friend Bimbisira (DPPN, Y. 44). 

* Uviisaga-dasio, Vol, 11, Appendix, p. fo: Kathikosa, p. 179. 
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in existence. We learn from the Kalpa Sūtra that on the 
death of Mahāvīra the confederate kings mentioned in 
the Nirayāvalī Sütra instituted. a festival to be held in 
memory of that event. The struggle between the Maga- 
dhan king and the powers arrayed against him thus scems 
to have been protracted for more than sixteen years. The 
Atthakatha gives an account of the Machiavellian tactics? 
adopted by Magadhan statesmen headed by Vassakāra 
to sow the seeds of dissension among the Vaisalians and 
thus bring about their downfall. 


1 $.B.E., xxii, 266 (para. 128). As pointed. out by Jacobi (The kalpasütra 
of Bhadravāhu, 6 ff.) the traditional date of Mahāvīra"s Nirāņa is 470 years 
before Vikrama (538 B. C.) according to the Syetdémbaras, and 605 according 
to the Digambaras. It is suggested that Vikrama of thc Digambaras is in- 
tended for Salivàhana (78 A.D... A different tradition is, however, recorded 
by Hemachandra who says that 155 years after the liberation of Mahavira 
Chandragupta became king: — 

evam cha šrī-Mahāvīra-mukter varshasate gate 
parichapanch@iadadhike Chandragupto'bhavan nripal. 
— Sthavirüvalicharita, Parisishtaparva, VIII. 339. 
As Chandragupta's accession apparently took place between 326 and 3:2 B.C.. 
the tradition recorded in Hemachandra's Parisishtaparvan would place the date 
of Mahāvīra's death between 481 and 467 B.C. But carly Buddhist texts 
(Dialogues, MI, pp. vui, 20%: Majjhima, 11, 243) make the famous Jaina teacher 
predecease the Buddha, and the latest date assigned by reliable tradition to 
the Parinirvāņa of the Šākya sage is 486 B.C. (Cantonese tradition, Smith, 
EHI, 4th ed., 49). According to Ceylonese writers, šākyamuni entered into 
nirvāņa in the eighth wear of Ajatasatru (Ajdtasatiuno vasse atthame minm 
nibbute, Mahāvarhša, Ch. 1D. This would place the accession of the son of 
Bimbisāra in 40% B.C., if ihe Cantonese date for the nirvāņa of the Budda 
is accepted. Jaina writers put the interval between Künika's accession and 
the death of their master at 16 and "x years. According to Buddhist chro: 
niclers the interval would be less than š years as Mahāvīra predcecased the 
Buddha. The divergent data of the Jaina and Buddhist texts can only be 
reconciled if we assume that the former take as their starting point the date 
of the accession of Kūņika as the rājā of Champa, while the Buddhists begin 
their calculation from a later date when Ajátasatru mounted the throne ol 
Rājagriha. According to Buddhist tradition Vassaküra's visit to the Buddha 
in connection with the Vrijian incident took place a year before the parinir- 
wüna. ‘The destruction of the Vriji power took place some three years bates 
on (DPPN, I. 33-44 f.e. €. 484 B.C. Too much reliance cannot, however, bx 
placed on the traditional chronology. 

z Diplomacy (upalāpana) and disunion (mithubheday, DPPN, Ii 546 
JRAS, 1931. CE. Gradual Sayings, IV. 12. "The Vajjians cannol be ove 
come in battle, but only by cunning, by breaking up them alliance” 

a Ct. Modern Review, July, 1919. pp 55-56. According to the 4rya- 
Matijusri-Mala-Kalpa (Vol. I. ed. Ganapati Sàstri, pp. Gos D the dominion, 
ol A jātasšatru embraced, | besides Magadha, Anga, Varanasi (Benares), and 
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The absorption of Vaišālī and a part at least of Kāsi as 
a result of the Kosalan and Vajjian wars probably brought 
the aspiring ruler of Magadha face to face with the equally 
ambitious sovereign of Avanti. We have already referred 
to a statement of the Majjhima Nikāya that on one occasion 
Ajatasatru was fortifying his capital because he was afraid 
of an invasion of his dominions by Pradyota. We do not 
know whether the attack was ever made. Ajatasatru does 
not appear to have succeeded in humbling Avanti. The 
conquest of that kingdom was reserved for his successors. 

It was during the reign of Ajatasatru that both Maha- 
vira and Gautama, the great teachers of Jainism and 
Buddhism respectively, are said to have entered nirvana. 
Shortly after the death of Gautama a Council is said to 
have been held by the monks of his Order for the recita- 
tion and collection of the Doctrine. 


SECTION VI. AJATASATRU'S SUCCESSORS— THE TRANSFER 
OF CAPITAL AND THE FALL OF AVANTI 


Ajātašatru was succeeded according to the Purāņas by 
Darsaka. Geiger considers the insertion of  Darsaka 
after Ajatasatru to be an error, because the Pāli Canon 
indubitably asserts that Udayi-bhadda was the son of 
Ajatasatru and probably also his successor. Jaina tradition 
recorded in the Kathākoša' and the Parisishtaparvan® 
also represents Udaya or Udāyin as the son of Kūņika by 
his wife Padmāvatī,* and his immediate successor. 

Though the existence of Daršaka, as a ruler of Maga- 
dha and a contemporary of Udayana, is rendered probable 
by references in the Svapna-Vāsavadatta attributed to 
Bhasa, yet in the face of Buddhist and Jaina evidence it 


Vaišālī in the north, In the opinion of Dr. Jayaswal the Parkham statue is 
a contemporary portrait of king Ajitasairu, But Künika of Parkham (Litders 
list No. i50) is obviously not a king. 

' P. 194. 

2 gv | M 

* Buddhist writers represent Vajira, daughter of Prasenajit, as the mother 
of Udīvi. 
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cannot be confidently asserted that he was the. immediate 
successor of Ajatasatru on the imperial throne of Magadha. 
He may have been one of the mandalika rājās like the 
father of Višākha Pāūchālīputra. His inclusion among 
Magadhan suzerains is possibly paralleled by that ot 
Suddhodana in the main list of the Ikshvakuids. Certain 
writers identify him with Nāga-Dāsaka who is represented 
by the Ceylonese Chronicles as the last king of Bimbisāra s 
line." The Diwyavadana, however, omits this name 
altogether from the list of the Bimbisarids. There was thus 
no unanimity even among Buddhists about the lineage and 
position of the king. 

Udayin: Before his accession to the throne Udāvin 
or Udāyi-bhadda, the son of Ajātašatru, seems to have 
acted as his father's Viceroy at Champā.* [The Parišishiļa- 
parvan informs us that he founded a new capital on the 
banks of the Ganges which came to be known as Patali- 
putra.* This part of the Jaina tradition is confirmed by 
the testimony of the Gargi Samhita and the Vayu Purana 
according to which Udayin built the city of Kusumapura 
(Pataliputra) in the fourth year of his reign. The choice 
of the place was probably due to its position in the centre 
of the realm which now included North Bihar. Moreover, 
its situation at the confluence of two large rivers, the 
Ganges and the Son and close to other streams, was impor: 
tant from the commercial as well as the strategic point of 
view. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 


t E.R., Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. In this connection menion was nadie, im 
earlier editions, of a passage in the Ši-yu-k:, (Beal's Trans., H. p. 102) lv 
the south-west of the old Sanghdrima about sao li is the Šaugfhārāma ol 
Ti-lo-shi-kia ... It was built by the last descendant of Bimbisāra raja’ [he 
name of the second Sanghürüma was sought to be connected with that of 
Darfaka who was here represented as the last descendant of Bimbisāra. Bu 
1 now think that the connection of the monastery with the name of Darsaka 
is extremely doubtful. See Watters, II. p. :06f. 

? P. 360. 

3 Jacobi, Parifishpaparvan, p. 42. 

* VI, 34; 175-180. 

3 Kern, Brihat Sarhhitá, 36. 
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Kautiliya Arthašāstra recommends a site at the confluence 
of rivers for the capital of a kingdom. 

The Pari£ishtaparvan' refers to the king of Avanti as 
the enemy of Udāyin. This does not seem to be impro- 
bable in view of the fact that his father had to fortify his 
capital in expectation of an attack about to be made by 
Pradyota, ruler of that country. The fall of Anga and 
Vaišālī and the discomfiture of Kosala had left Avanti 
the only important rival of Magadha. This last kingdom 
had absorbed all the monarchies and republics of Eastern 
India. On the other hand, if the Kathā-sartt-sāgara and 
the Āvašyaka kathānakas* are to be believed, the kingdom 
of Kaušāmbī was at this time annexed to the realm of 
Pālaka of Avanti, the son of Pradyota and was governed 
by a prince belonging to his family. The two kingdoms, 
Magadha and Avanti, were brought face to face with 
each other. The war of nerves between the two for 
ascendancy probably began, as we have seen, in the reign 
of Ajātašatru. It must have continued during the reign 
of Udāyin” The issue was finally decided in the time of 


i Pp. 45-46, Text VI. 190. d bliüdasahanonityam Avantišo" byv-Udāyinal. 

z Sec Supra Sec. MI, p. 204. 

3 For a traditional account of the conflict between Udayin and the king 
ot Avanti, sce IHO, 1929, 999. 

In the opinion of Dr. Jayaswal onc of the famous “Patna Statues” which, 
at the time of the controversy, stood in the Bhārhut Gallery of the Indian 
Museum (ud. Ant., 1919, pp. zoff), is a portrait of Udayin. According to 
him the statue bears the following words: 

Bhage ACHO chhonidhise. 

He identifies ACHO with king Aja mentioned in the Bhägavata list of 
Šaisunāga kings, and with Udāyin of the Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda lists. 
Dr. favaswals reading and interpretation of the inscription have not, how 
ever, been accepted by several scholars including Dr, Barnett, Mr. Chanda 
and Dr. R. C, Majumdar. Dr. Smith, however, while unwilling to dogmatize, 
was of opinion that the statue was pre-Maurya. In the third edition of his 
Ašoka he considers Dr. Jayaswal's theory as probable, The characters of the 
short inscription. on the statue are so difficult to read that it is well-nigh 
impossible to come to a final decision. For the present the problem must 
bc regarded as not yet definitely solved, Cunningham described the statue 
as that of a Yoksha, According to him the figure bore the words "Yakhe 
Achusanigika’’. Mr, Chanda's reading is: Bha(*) ga Achachha nivika (the 
owner of inexhaustible capital, i-e., Vaišravaņa). See Indian Antiquery, 
March, 1919. Dr, Majumdar reads; Gate (Yakhe?) Lechchhai (vi) go.g (Ind, 
Ānt., 1919). 
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Sišunaga, or of Nanda as Jaina tradition seems to suggest. 

Udayin’s successors in the Purāņas are Nandivardhana 
and Mahānandin. According to the Jainas he left no 
heir* The Cevlonese chroniclers place after Udayi the 
kings named Anuruddha, Munda and Nāga-Dāsaka. This 
tradition is partially confirmed by the Anguttara Nikaya 
which alludes to Munda,’ King of Pātaliputra. The 
Divyavadana, too, mentions Munda but omits the names 
of Anuruddha and Nāga-Dāsaka. The Anguttara Nikāya 
by mentioning Pataliputra as the capital of Munda in- 
directly confirms the tradition regarding the transfer of the 
Magadhan metropolis from Rajagriha to Kusumapura or 
Pataliputra before his reign. 

The great Ceylonese chronicle avers that all the kings 
from Ajatasatru to Nāga-Dāsaka were parricides.* The 
citizens drove out the family in anger and raised an 
amatya (official) to the throne. 

Susunāga or Sisunaga, the new king seems to have 
been acting as the Magadhan Viceroy at Benares. The 
employment of amatyas as provincial governors or district 
officers need not cause surprise. The custom continued as 
late as the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni and Rudrada- 
man I. The Purāņas tell us that "placing his son at Benares 
he will repair to (the stronghold of) Girivraja". He had a 
second royal residence at Vaisali whish ultimately became 
his capital* “That monarch (Sisunagaj, not unmindful of 

i dnd. Ant., II. 362. 

2 Paritishtaparean, VI. 296. 

|Ang. ME 57. "The venerable Narada dwelt near Pātaliputta in the 
Cock's Park. Now at that time Bhaddā, the dear and beloved queen of king 
Munda died." The king's grief was intense. The queen's body was placed 
in an oil vessel made of iron. A treasurer, Piyaka, is also mentioned 
(Gradual Sayings, MI. 48). 

‘The violent death of Künika (Ajātašatru) is known to Jain tradition 
(Jacobi, Parīšishķaparvan, 20d ed. p. xiii). 

6 The question of the relative merits of Furánic and Cevlonese accounts 


of this king and his place in early Magadhan lists of kings have been discussed 


in Part I, pp. supra. w ff. | | 
6 SRE, XI, P: xvi. If the Doudtrimiat-puttalika is to be believed Vesali 
(Vaišālij continued to be a secondary capital till the time of the Nandas 
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his mother’s origin,’ re-established the city of Vesali 
(Vaišālī) and fixed in it the royal residence. From that 
time Rājagaha (Rajagriha-Girivraja) lost her rank of royal 
city which she never afterwards recovered”. 

The most important achievement of Sisunaga seems to 
have been the destruction of the ‘glory’ of the Pradyota 
dynasty of Avanti, Pradyota the first king of the line, 
had been succeeded, according to tradition, by his sons 
Gopala and Palaka after whom came Visakha and Aryaka. 
The name of Gopāla is omitted in the Purāņas with the 
possible exception of the k Vishnu manuscript, where it 
finds mention instead of Pālaka* The accession of the 
latter synchronised, according to Jaina accounts, with the 
passing away of Mahavira. He is reputed to have been a 
tyrant, Višākha-bhūpa (i.e., king Visakha called Visakha- 
yüpa in most Purāņic texts) may have been a son of Palaka.’ 
The absence of any reference to this prince in non-Puranic 
accounts that have hitherto been available, may suggest 
that he ruled in some outlying district (Māhishmatī), or 
was set aside in favour of Aryaka who occupied the throne, 
as a result of a popular outbreak, almost immediately after 
the fall of Palaka. The Puranas place after Aryaka or 
Ajaka a king named Nandivardhana, or Vartivardhana, 
and add that Šišunāga will destroy the prestige of the 
Pradyotas and be king. Dr. Jayaswal identifies Ajaka and 
Nandivardhana of the Avanti list with Aja-Udayin and 
Nandivardhana of the Purāņic list of Saisunaga kings. 


'Sisuniga, according to the Mahdvarhsatikad (Turnour's Mahāvarksa, 
xxxvii) was the son of a Lichchhavi rājā of Vaišālī. He was conceived by a 
nagara-iobhini and brought up by an officer of State. 

? Essay on Gunlidhya, 115; Gopāla and Pālaka find mention in the Arihat 
Katha, Svapna-Vāsavadattā, Pratijūā.YVaugandharāyaņa, Mrichehhakatika, etc. 
A prince named Kumārāsēnā is known to the Harsha-charita. According to 
the Nepalese Brihatkathā (cf, Kathü-sarit-sügara, XIX. 57) Gopāla succeeds 
Mahāsena (Pradyota) but abdicates in favour of his brother Pálaka. Pālaka 
renounces the crown in favour of Avantivardhana, son of Gopāla. In the 
Avatyaka Kathünakas (Paritishtaparvan, znd ed. xii) Avantisena is mentioned 
as a grandson of Pālaka. 

3 DKA, 19. n9. The Kalki Purüna (1. 3. 3205.) mentions a king named 
Višākha-yūpa who ruled at Mahismatl near the southern frontier of ancient 
Avant. AME 


, 
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Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, on the other hand, says that Aryaka 
or Ajaka was the son of Gopala, the elder brother of Pālaka. 
'Nandivardhana' and 'Vartivardhana' are apparently cor- 
ruptions of Avantivardhana, the name of a son of Pālaka 
according to the Katha-sarit-sagara, of Gopala according 
to the Nepalese Brihat-kathá, or possibly identical with 
Avantisena, a grandson of Pālaka according to the Avasyaka 
Kathanakas* The Pradyota dynasty must have been 
humbled by Sisunaga in the time of king Avantivardhana. 
The Magadhan victory was doubtless facilitated by the 
revolution that placed Aryaka, a ruler about whose origin 
there is hardly any unanimity, on the throne of Ujjain. 
Si$éunaga' was succeeded according to the Puranas by 
his son Kakavarna, and according to the Ceylonese chro- 
nicles by his son Kalasoka. Jacobi, Geiger and Bhandar- 
kar agree that Kālāšoka, “the black Asoka” and Kakavarna, 
"the crow-coloured'" are one and the same individual. 
The conclusion accords with the evidence of the Ašokāva- 
dāna which places Kakavarnin after Munda, and does not 


! Carm. Lec., 1918, 64f. But J. Sen rightly points aut (/HQ. 1930. 699) 
that in the Mrichchhakatika Āryāka is represented as a cow-boy who was raised 
to the throne after the overthrow of the tyrant Pālaka. 

* Tawney's translation, II. 485, Cf. Camb. Hist. Tnd.. I. 411. 

1 Essay on Guņādhya, 115. 

+ Paritishtaparvan, end ed. p. xii. 


TRADITIONAL GENEALOGY OF THE PRADYOTAS 


Punika (Anantanemi) 


Chanda Pradyota Mahāsena Kumārasena 
Ex 


— — — — — 


Gol la Pālaka Vāsavadattā = Udayana 
| | 
i 


Am (?) Av N yantiyaripana G — 


possibly i0) son 
—— a king of Māhish. 
cow-boy) matī 
Avantisena Maniprabha 
king of Ujjain King of Kausambi 


s The Küvya Mīmārhsā (3rd od., p. jo) contains an interesting notice ef 
this king and says that he prohibited the use of cerebrals in his harem 
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mention Kalasoka. The new king already served his 
apprenticeship in the art of government possibly at Benares 
and in the district of Gaya. The two most important 
events of his reign are the meeting of the second Buddhist 


Council at Vaišālī, and the final transfer of the capital to 
Pataliputra. 

Bana in his Harsha-charita’ gives a curious legend 
concerning his death. It is stated that Kakavarna Saisu- 
nagi had a dagger thrust into his throat in the vicinity of 
his city. The story about the tragic fate of this king is, 
as we shall see later on, confirmed by Greek evidence. 


The traditional successors of Kālāšoka were his ten 
sons who are supposed to have ruled simultaneously. Their 
names according to the Mahabodhivamsa were Bhadrasena, 
Korandavarna, Mangura, Sarvaūjaha, Jalika, Ubhaka, 
Sanjaya, Koravya, Nandivardhana and Panchamaka.’ 

Only one of these names, viz., that of Nandivardhana 
occurs in the Puranic lists." This prince attracted. some 
attention in recent years. His name was read on a Patna 
statue’ and in the famous Hāthigumphā inscription of 


i Divyāvadāna, 369 ; Geiger, Mahdvarisa, p. xli. 

? K, P. Parab, 4th. eL, 1918, p. 199. 

3 The Divyāvādāna (p. 969) gives a different list of the successors. of 
Kakavarnin: — Sahálin,  Fulakuchi, Mahāmandāla and Prasenajit, After 
Prasenajit the crown went to Nanda. 

‘Bhandarkar, Carm. Lec., 1918, 83. 

* Dr. Javaswal opined that the headless “Patna statue’’ which stood, at 
the time when he wrote, in the Bhirhut Gallery of the Indian Museum, was 
a portrait of this king. According to him the inscription on the statue runs 
as follows: — 

Sapa (or Sava) khate Vata Nardi. 

He regarded Wata Nardi as an abbreviation ot Vartivardhana (the name of 
Nandivardhana in the Vāyu list) and Nandivardhana. Mr. R, D. Banerji in 
the June number of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
1g19. said that there cannot be two opinions about the reading Vata Nardi. 
Mr. Chanda, however, regarded the statue in question as an image of a Yaksha 
amd read the inscription which it bore as follows: — 

Yakha sa (?) rvata narhdi, | 

Dr. Majumdar said that the inscription might be read as follows: — 

Yakhe sarh vajindm 7o. 

He placed the inscription im the second century A, D., and supported the 
Vakshā theory propounded by Cunningham and upheld by Mr, Chanda, He 
did not agree with those scholars who concluded that the statue was a portrait 
of a Saifunüga sovereign simply because there were some letters in the inscrip- 
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Khāravela. He was sought to be identified with Nanda- 
raja of Khāravela's record on the strength of Kshemen- 
dra's reference to Pūrvananda (Nanda the Elder) who, 
we are told, should be distinguished from the Navanandah 
or New (Later) Nandas, and taken to answer to a ruler 
of the group represented by Nandivardhana and Maha- 
nandin of the Purdnas. In the works of Kshemendra 
and Somadeva, however, Pūravananda (singular) is dis- 
tinguished, not from the Navanandah, but from Yogananda 
(Pseudo-Nanda), the re-animated corpse of king Nanda. 
The Puranic as well as the Ceylonese chroniclers know of 
the existence of only one Nanda line and agree with Jaina 
tradition in taking nava to mean nine (and not new). 
They represent Nandivardhana as a king of the Šaišunāga 
line—a dynasty which is sharply distinguished from the 
Nandas. The Puránas contain nothing to show that 


tion under discussion which might be construed ās a name of a Saisunaga king. 
Referring to Dr. Jayaswal's suggestion that the form Vata Nardi was com- 
posed of two variant proper names (Vartivardhana and Nasnlivardhana)—he 
said that Chandragupta II was also known as Devagupta, and Vigrahapāla had 
a second name Šūrapāla; but who had ever heard of compound names like 
Chandra-Deva, or Deva-Chandra, and Siira-Vigraha or Vigraha-šūra* (Ind. 
Ānt., 1919). 

Mahāmahopādhyāya Haraprasād Šāstrī took Vata Namdj to mean Irana 
Namdi and said that the statue had most of the articles of dress as given by 
Kātyāyana to the Frütya Kshatriyas. In the Puránas the Sríunáüga kings are 
mentioned as Ashattrabandhus, i.e., Vrātya Kshatriyas, The Mahāmaho- 
pādhyāya thus inclined to the view of Dr. Jayaswal that the statue in question 
was a portrait of a Saisuniga king (JBORS.. December, 1919). 

Mr. Ordhendu Coomār Gangoly, on the other hand, regarded the statui 
as a Yaksha image, and drew our attention to the catalogue of Yakshas im thi 
Mahāmāyūrī and the passage “Nandi cha Vardhanas chawa nagare Nand: 
vardhane’* (Modern Review, October, 1919). Dr. Barnett was also not satisfied 
that the four syllables which might be read as Fata Nardi mentioned thc 
name of a Šaišunāga king. Dr. Smith, however, in the third edition of his 
Asoka admitted the possibility of Dr. Javaswal's contention. We regard the 
problem as still unsolved. The data at our disposal are (00 scanty to warrant 
the conclusion that the inscription on the “Patna statue" mentions a Šaišunāga 
king. The script seems to be late. 

| Jayaswal (supported by R. D. Banerji); The Oxford History of India, 
Additions and Corrections; JBORS, 1918, gi 

2 Cf. Kathā-sarit-sāgara, Durgāprasād and Parab's edition, p. 10. 

3 Cf, Jacobi, Parifishtaparvan VIII. 4: App. p. 2: 'Nandavarhse Navara 
Naridarāyā. 


M 
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Nandivardhana had anything to do with Kalinga.” On 
the contrary, we are distinctly told that when the Saisu- 
nāgas and their predecessors were reigning in Magadha 32 
kings ruled in Kalinga synchronously. “It is not Nandi- 
vardhana but Mahāpadma Nanda who is said to have 
brought ‘all under his sole sway’ and ‘uprooted all 
Kshatriyas. So we should identify Narndaraja of the 
Hāthigumphā inscription who held possession of Kalinga 
either with the all-conquering Mahapadma Nanda or one 
of his sons." 


Secrion VII. CHRONOLOGY OF THE HARYANKA- 
ŠAIŠUNĀGA KINGS 


There is considerable disagreement between the 
Purāņas and the Ceylonese chronicles regarding the chro- 
nology of the kings of the Bimbisārian (or Haryañka) and 
Šaišunāga dynasties. Even Smith and Pargiter are not dis- 
posed to accept all the dates given in the Puranas.’ Accord- 
ing to Ceylonese tradition Bimbisāra ruled for fifty-two 
years, Ajātašatru for 32 years, Udayi for 16 years, Anurud- 
dha and Munda for 8 years, Nāga-Dāsaka for 24 years, 
Si$unaga for 18 years, Kālāšoka for 28 years and Kālāšoka's 
sons for 22 years. Gautama Buddha died in the eighth 
year of Ajātašatru, i.e., in the (52 +8—=) both year (1.€., a 
little more than so years) after the accession of Bimbisāra. 
The event happened in 544 B.C. according to a Ceylonese 
reckoning, and in 486 B.C. according to a Cantonese tradi- 
tion of 489 A.D., based on a ‘dotted record’ brought to 
China by Sarngha-bhadra. The date 544 B.C. can, how- 
ever, hardly be reconciled with a gāthā transmitted in the 

| Chanda, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. I, p. 11. 
t Pargiter (AIHT, pp. 286-7) reads the Matsya Purāņa as assigning the 


Sidunigas 164 years, and further reduces the number to 145 allowing an average 
of about 144 years for each reign. He places the beginning of the Sisundgas 
(among whom he includes the Bimbisārids) in B.C, 567 and rejects (287m) the 
traditional figures for the reigns of Bimbisāra and his son. Cf. also Bhan- 
darkar, Carm. Lec., 1918, p. 68. ‘A period of $363 years for ten consecutive 
reigns’ i.e.. 96.9 years for cach ‘is quite preposterous,’ .1 

3 Mahāvarhsa, Ch. 2 (p. 12 of translation). 
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Ceylonese chronicles which states that Priyadaršana (Asoka 
Maurya) was consecrated 218 years after the Buddha had 
passed into nirvana, This fact and certain Chinese and 
Chola synchronisms led Geiger and a few other scholars to 
think that the era of 544 B.C. is a comparatively modern 
fabrication and that the true date of the death of the 
Buddha is 483 B.C.—a result closely approaching that 
to which the Cantonese tradition leads us. The Chola 
synchronisms referred to by these scholars are, however, 
not free from difficulties, and it has been pointed out by 
Geiger himself that the account in Chinese annals of an 
embassy which Mahānāman, king of Ceylon, sent to the 
emperor of China in 428 A.D., does not speak in favour 
of his revised chronology. The traditional date of Menan- 
der which is c. 500 A.B., works out more satisfactorily 
with a Nirvana era of 544 B.C., than with an era of 483 
or 486 B.C. In regard to the Maurya period, however, 
calculations based on the traditional Ceylonese reckoning 
will place the accession of Chandragupta Maurya in 544 - 
162 —382 B.C., and the coronation of Ašoka Maurya in 
544— 218—326 B.C. These results are at variance with 
the evidence of Greek writers and the testimony of the 
inscriptions of Ašoka himself. Classical writers represent 
Chandragupta as a contemporary of Alexander (326 B.C.) 
and of Seleukos (312 B.C.) Ašoka in his thirteenth Rock 
Edict speaks of certain Hellenistic kings as alive. As onc 
at least of these rulers died not later than 258 B.C. (250 
B.C. according to some authorities) and as rescripts on 
morality began to be written when Ašoka was anointed 
twelve years, his consecration could not have taken place 
after 269 B.C. (261 B.C. according to some) The date 
cannot be pushed back beyond 277 B.C. because his 
grandfather Chandragupta must have ascended the throne 
after 326 B.C., as he met Alexander in that year as an 


t Due satāni cha vasāni atfhürasa vassāni cha 
sarhbuddhe parinibbute abhisitto Piyadassano. 
Ibid., p. xxiii (Cf. Dip. 6. 1). 


a Jbid., Geiger, trans. p. xxviii; JRAS, 1909. pp. 1-34 
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ordinary individual and died after a reign of 24 years, and 
the next king Bindusāra, the father and immediate pre- 
decessor of Ašoka, ruled for at least 25 years, 326 B.C.— 
49=277 B.C., Ašoka's coronation, therefore, took place 
between 277 and 261 B.C, and as the event happened, 
according to the old Gāthā recorded by the Ceylonese 
Chroniclers, 218 years after the parinirvāņa of the Buddha, 
the date of the Great Decease should be placed between 
495 and 479 B.C. The result accords not with the 
Ceylonese date 544 B.C., but with the Cantonese date 486 
B.C., and Geiger's date 483 B.C., for the parinirvāņa. The 
Chinese account of embassies which King Meghavarna 
sent to Samudra Gupta, and King Kia-Che (Kassapa) sent 
to China in 527 A.D., also speaks in favour of the date 486 
B.C., or 483 B.C., for the Great Decease.  Geiger's date, 
however, is not recognised by reliable tradition. The 
same remark applies to the date (Tuesday, 1 April, 478 
B.C.) preferred by L. D. Swami Kannu Pillai.’ The 
Cantonese date may, therefore, be accepted as a working 
hypothesis for the determination of the chronology of the 
early dynasties of Magadha. The date of Bimbisara’s 
accession, according to this reckoning, would fall in or 
about 486 + 59=545 B.C., which is very near to the start- 
ing point of the traditional Ceylonese Nirvana era of 544 
B.C. "The current name of an era is no proof of origins.’ 
It is not altogether improbable that the Buddhist reckon- 
ing of Ceylon originally started from the coronation of 
Bimbisara and was later on confounded with the era of 
the Great Decease. 

In the time of Bimbisara Gandhara was an indepen- 
dent kingdom ruled by a king named Paushkarasarin 
(Pukkusāti). By B.C. 519 at the latest it had lost its 
independence and had become subject to Persia, as we 
learn from the inscriptions of Darius. It is thus clear 
that Paushkarasarin and his contemporary Bimbisāra | 
lived before B.C. 519. This accords with the chronology 


i An Indian Ephemerts, 1, Pt. 1, 1922, pp. 47! ff. 
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which places his accession and coronation in or about 
B.C. 545-44. 


SUGGESTED CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
(APPROXIMATE DATES) 


Event 


Year B.C. 
565 Birth of the Buddha, 


560 Birth of Bimbisāra, 
C. 558 Accession of Cyrus the Achaemenid. 
545-44 Accession of Bimbisara. Epoch of a Ceylonese Era. 
596 The Great Renunciation (of the Buddha). 
530 Enlightenment, 
550-290 The Buddha's visit to Bimbisāra, 
527 Traditional Epoch of the era of Mahāvīra's Nirvana. 
522 Accession of Darius I. 
493 Accession of Ajātašatru. 
486 Cantonese date of the Parinirvāna of the Buddha. The 
death of Darius I. Council of Rājagriha. 
461 Accession of Udayibhadraka. 
457 Foundation of Pātaliputra (Kusumapura). 
145 Aniruddha (Anuruddha) and Hunda. 
437 Nāga-Dāsaka (omitted in the Divyāvadāna and Jaina 
texts). 
413 Šišunāga. 
395 Kālāšoka (Kākavarna). 
386 Council of Vaišālī. 
367 Sons of Kālāšoka, and de facto rule of Mahapadma 
Nanda. 
345 End of the Šaišunāga dynasty. 


Secrion VIII. Tue NANDAS 


The Saisunaga dynasty was supplanted by the line of 
Nanda.’ With the new family we reach a stage of East 


! According to Jaina tradition Nanda was proclaimed king after Udāyin s 
assassination, and sixty years after the Nirvāņa of Varddhamāna (Partishta 
P: VL 249). For Nanda s history see now Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, 
pp. 9:26. N. Sastri, Raychaudhuri and others. 
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Indian history when the indubitable evidence of inscrip- 
tions becomes available to supplement the information 
gleaned from traditional literary sources. The famous 
Hāthigumphā record of Khāravela, of the second or first 
century B.C., twice mentions Namda-raja in connection 
with Kalinga. 
Pamchame cedāni vase Namdaraja-tt-vasa- 
sata-oghatitam 
Tanasuliya-vàta panadi (m) nagaram 
pavesa (yalt)...... 

"And then, in the fifth year (Khāravela) caused the 
canal opened out by King Nanda three hundred years 
back to be brought into the capital from the Tanasuliya 
road." 

Again, in connection with the twelfth year of Khāra- 
vela's reign, we have a reference to Nadarāja-jita Kalimga- 
jana-sarh(ny (ve)sari (or, according to another reading, 
Namda-rajanitam Kaliriga-Jina-sarunivesar), 1.e., a station 

| This interpretation of 'tivasasata^ accords substantially with the Purāņic 
tradition, regarding the interval between the Nandas and the dynasty to which 
Satakarpi, the contemporary of Khāravēla in his second regnal year, belonged 
(197 years for the Mauryas + 112 for the ‘Sungas’ + 45 for the Kāņvas= 294). 
If the expression is taken to mean 10% years (as is suggested by some scholars), 
Khāravela's accession must be placed 103—598 years after Nandarāja. His 
clevation to the position of Yuvarüja took place g years before that date, i.e., 
g8—g=89 years after Nanda, f.e., not later than 324—89= 2935 B.C, Khāravela's 
senior partner in the royal office was on the throne at that time and he may 
have had his predecessor or predecessors. But we learn from Asoka's inscriptions 
that Kalinga was actually governed at that time by a Maurya Kumāra (and 
not by a Kalinga-adhipati or Chakravartī) under the suzcrainty of Ašoka himself, 
Therefore, tivasasata should be understood to mean 300 and not 1:05 years. 
$. Konow (Acta Orientalia, 1. 22-26) takes the figure to express not the interval 
between Nanda and Khāravēla, but a date during the reign of Nanda which 
was reckoned from some pre-existing era, But the use of any such era in the 
particular country and epoch is not proved. Kháravela himself, like Ašoka, 
uses regnal years. The agreement with Purāņic tradition speaks in favour of 
the view adopted in these pages. 

7 Barua, ffāthigumphā Inscription of Khüravela (IHO, XIV. 1938, pp. 
259). Sannivesa is explained in the dictionaries as an assemblage, station, scat, 
open space near a town, etc. (Monier Williams). A commentator takes it to 
mean ‘a halting place of caravans or processions’. Kuņdagrāma was a sanniveia 
in Videha (SBE, XXII. Jaina Sütras, pt. I, Intro.) The reference in the 
inscription to the conquest of a place, or removal of a sacred object from 
Kalinga by Nandarāja disposes of the view that he was a local chief (Camb 
Hist., 538). 
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or encampment, or a Jaina shrine, in Kalinga acguired' by 
king Nanda. 


The epigraphs, though valuable as early notices of a 
line known mainly from literature, are not contempora- 
neous. For contemporary reports we must turn to Greek 
writers. I here is an interesting reference, in the Cyropae- 
dia of Xenophon, who died some time after 355 B.C., to 
“the Indian king, a very wealthy man”. This cannot fail 
to remind one of the Nandas whom the unanimous testi- 
mony of Sanskrit, Tamil, Ceylonese and Chinese writers 
describe as the possessors of enormous wealth.” Clearer 
information about the ruling family of Magadha (c. 326 
B.C.) is supplied by the contemporaries of Alexander whose 
writings form the bases of the accounts of Curtius, Diodoros 
and Plutarch. Unfortunately, the classical writers do not 
mention the family name ‘Nanda’. The reading 'Nan- 
drum’ in the place of 'Alexandrum' in the account of 
Justin is absolutely unjustifiable. 


! Dr. Barua (op. cit., p. 276n) objects to a Nanda conquest. (or domination) 
of any part of Kalihga on the ground that the province "had remained uncon- 
quered (avijita) till the 7th year of Asoka's reign". But the claim of the 
Maurya secretariat is on a par with Jahāngir's boast that "not one of the 
Sultans of lofty dignity has obtained the victory over it" (1.e., Kangra, Rogers, 
Tūzuk, II. 184). Kalihgas appear in the Puranas among the contemporarics 
of the Šaišunāgas who were overpowered by Nanda, the Sarva- Kshatrāntaka 

2 JII. ii. 25 (trans. by Walter Miller). 

3 Cf. the names Mahāpadmapati and Dhana Nanda. The Mudrārākshasa 
refers to the Nandas as 'navanavātišsatadravyakotišvarāh" (Act HI, verse 27), 
and 'Artharuchi" (Act T). 

A passage of the Kathā-sarit-sāgara says that King Nanda possessed 990 
millions of gold pieces. Tawney's Translation, Vol. E, p. 21. 

Dr. Aiyangar points out that a. Tamil poem contains an interesting state- 
ment regarding the wealth of the Nandas "which having accumulated first in 
Pátali hid itself in the floods of the Ganges." Beginnings of South Indian 
History, p. 89. For N. Sastri's views sec ANM.. pp. 2531. 

According to Ceylonese tradition “The youngest brother (among the sons of 
Ugrasena) was called Dhana Nanda. from his being addicted to hoarding trea 
sure, . . He collected riches to the amount of eighty kofis—in a rock in the bed 
of the river (Ganges) having caused 4 great excavation to be made, he buried 
the treasure there...Levying taxes among other articles even on skins, gums, 
trees and stones he amassed further treasures which he disposed of similarly” 
(Turnour, Mahāvarhsa, p. xxxix). | | 

Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, refers 10 “the five treasures of King 
Nanda s seven precious substances”. 
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For a detailed account of the dynasty we have to rely 
on Indian tradition. Indian writers seem to be mainly 
interested in the Nanda age partly as marking an epoch 
in a social upsurge and the evolution of imperial unity, 
and partly as accessory to the life-sketch of Jaina patriarchs 
and to the Chandragupta-katha of which we have fragments 
in the Milindapanho, Mahavamsa, the Puranic chronicles, 
the Brihat-Kathā and its later versions together with the 
Mudrā-rākshasa and the Arthašāstra compendiums. 

The first Nanda was Mahapadma or Mahapadmapatt’ 
according to the Puranas and Ugrasena according to the 
Mahabodhivamsa. ‘The Purāņas describe him as a son of 
the last Kshatrabandhu (so-called Kshatriya) king of the 
preceding line by a Sidra mother (Siidra-garbh-odbhava). 
The Jaina Parisishtaparvan, on the other hand, represents 
Nanda as the son of a courtesan by a barber. The Jaina 
tradition is strikingly confirmed by the classical account of 
the pedigree of Alexander's Magadhan contemporary who 
was the predecessor of Chandragupta Maurya.’ Referring 
to this prince (Agrammes) Curtius says, "His father was in 
fact a barber, scarcely staving off hunger by his daily earn- 
ings, but who from his being not uncomely in person, had 
gained the affections of the queen, and was by her influence 
advanced to too near a place in the confidence of the 
reigning monarch. Afterwards, however, he treacherously 
murdered his sovereign, and then, under the pretence of 
acting as guardian to the royal children, usurped the 
supreme authority, and having put the young princes to 
death, begot the present king.” 

The barber ancestry of Agrammes, recorded by the 
classical writers is quite in keeping with the Jaina story 
of the extraction of the Nanda line. That the Magadhan 
contemporary of Alexander and of young Chandragupta 


!'Sovereign of an infinite host’ or ‘of immense wealth’ according to the 
commentator (Wilson, Vishnu P., Vol. EX. 184n.). A city on the Ganges, styled 
Mahāpadmapura, is mentioned in Mbh., XII. 355. 1. 

a P. 46, Text VI. 251:32. 

3 Me. Crindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 222. 
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was a Nanda king is not disputed. The real difficulty is 
about his identity. He could nor possibly have been the 
first Nanda himself. The words used in reference to 
Agrammes, “the present king," i.e., Alexander's contempo- 
rary in Curtius’ narrative, make this point clear. He 
(Agrammes) was born in purple to one who had already 
“usurped supreme authority” having secured the affections 
Of a queen. That description is scarcely applicable to the 
founder of the dynasty who was, according to Jaina 
testimony, the son of an ordinary courtesan (gaņikā) by a 
barber apparently without any pretensions to supreme 
power in the state. 

The murdered sovereign seems to have been Kalasoka- 
Kal avarna who had a tragic end as we learn from the 
Harsha-charita. Kākavarņa Šaišunāgi, says Bana, had a 
dagger thrust into his throat in the vicinity of his city. 
The young princes referred to by Curtius were evidently 
the sons of Kālāšoka-Kākavarņa. The Greek account of 
the rise of the family of Agrammes fits in well with the 
Ceylonese account of the end of the Šaišunāga line and the 
rise of the Nandas, but not with the Purāņic story which 
represents the first Nanda as a son of the last Saisunaga 
by a Südra woman, and makes no mention of the young 
princes, The name Agrammes is probably a distorted 
form of the Sanskrit Augrasainya, “son of Ugrasena”. 
Ugrasena is, as we have seen, the name of the hrst 
Nanda according to the Mahabodhivarisa. His son may 
aptly be termed Augrasainya which the Greeks corrupted 
into Agrammes and later on into Xandrames. 


!''Augrasainya" as a royal patronymic is met with in the Aitareya 
Brāhmaņa, viii. 21. 

2 The identification of Xandrames (taken to answer to Sanskrit Chandramas 
the Magadhan contemporary of Alexander, with Chandragupta, proposed f» 
certain writers, is clearly untenable, Plutarch (Life of dlexander, Ch, 62 
clearly distinguishes between the two, and his account receives confirmation 
from that of Justin (Watson s tr., p. 142). Xandrames or Agrammes was thy 
son of a usurper born after his father had become king of the Prasii, while 
Chandragupta was himself the founder of a new sovereignty, the first king 
of his line. The father of Xandrames was a barber who could claim no ros al 


ancestry. On the other hand. Brāhmaņical and Buddhist writers are un 
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The Purānas call Mahāpadma, the first Nanda king, 
the destroyer of all the Kshatriyas (sarva Ashatrantaka) 
and the sole monarch (ekarā() of the earth which was 
under his undisputed sway, which terms imply that he 
finally overthrew all the dynasties which ruled contem- 
poraneously with the Saisunagas, viz, the Ikshvakus, 
Panchalas, Kāšis, Haihayas, Kalingas, Ašmakas, Kurus, 
Maithilas, Sürasenas, Vitihotras,' etc. The Jainas, too, 
allude to the wide dominion of Nanda* The Indian 
account of the unification of a considerable portion ot 
India under Nanda's sceptre is corroborated by several 


animous in representing Chandragupta as a descendant of à race of rulers, 
though they differ in regard to the identity of the family and its claim ro 
be regarded as of pure Kshatriya stock. Jaina evidence clearly suggests 
that the barber usurper is identical with the Nüpitakumüra or  Nápitasü 
(Parisishta, VI. 251 and 244) who founded the Nanda line. 

i Conquest of some of the territories occupied by the tribes and clans 
named here by former kings of Magadha does not necessarily mean the total 
extinction of the old ruling families, but merely a deprivation of their glory 
(yasah) and an extension of the suzerainty of the conqueror. Extirpation cannot 
be meant unless it is definitely asserted as in the case of Mahāpadma Nanda's 
conquest, or that of Samudra Gupta in Āryāvartā. It may also sometimes be 
implied by the appointment of a prince of the conquering family as viceroy. 
Allowance, howcver, must be made for à good deal of exaggeration. Even the 
Vajjians were not literally ‘rooted out" by Ajātašatru, as the most important 
of the constituent clans, viz., the Lichchhavis, survive till the Gupta Age. 
A branch of the Ikshvākus may have been driven southwards as they are 
found in the third or fourth century A.D. in the lower valley of the Krishnā 
The Kāšis overthrown by Nanda may have been the descendants or successors 
of the prince whom Šišunāga had placed in Benares. The Haihayas occupied 
a part of the Narmada valley, Conquest of a part of Kalinga by Nanda 
is suggested by the Hāthigumphā record, that of Ašmaka and part of the 
Godāvarī valley by the city called ‘Nau Nand Dehra’ (Nander, Macauliffe, 
Sikh Religion, V. p. 236). Vitihotra sovereignty had terminated before the 
rise of the Pradyotas of Avanti. But if the Purāņic statement (DKA, 2%, 69) 
“Contemporancously with the aforesaid kings (Saisunigas, etc.) there will 
— — Vītihotras'* has any value, the Saisunigas may have paved the way 
for a restoration of some scion of the old line in Avanti. According to the 
evidence of the Purünas (Vayu, 94. 51:52) the Vitihotras were one of the five 
ganas of the Haihayas, amd the survival of the latter is well attested by 
epigraphic evidence. The Maithilas apparently occupied a small district 
to the north of the Vajjian dominions annexed by Ajātāšatru. The Paūchālas, 
Kurus, and the Šūrasenas occupied the Gangetic Doāb and Mathur’ and the 
control of their territories by the king of Magadha, c. 326 B.C., accords with 
Greek evidence, 

? Samudravasanetebhya ās mudramapiagriyah 

upāva hastairākrishya tatah so” krīta Nandasā!, i 
Paritishta Parvan, VH. Bi 
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classical writers who speak of the most powerful peoples 
who dwelt beyond the 'extensive deserts' (apparently of 
Rājputāna and some adjoining tracts) in the time of Alexan- 
der, viz., the Prasii (Prachyas) and the Gangaridae (people 
of the lower Ganges Valley) as being under one sove- 
reign who had his capital at Palibothra (Pataliputra).’ 
Pliny informs us* that the Prasii surpass in power and 
glory every other people in all India, their capital being 
Palibothra (Pātaliputra), after which some call the people 
itself. Palibothri, nay, even the whole tract of the Ganges. 
The author is referring probably to conditions in the 
time of the Mauryas, and not in that of the Nandas. 
But the greatness that the Prasii (i.e. the Magadhans and 
some other eastern peoples) attained in the Maurya Age 
would hardly have been possible but for the achievements 
of their predecessors of which we have a record by 
the historians of Alexander. The inclusion of the 
Ikshvāku territory of Kosala within Nanda's dominions 
seems to be implied by a passage of the Aatha-sarit- 
sāgara which refers to the camp of king Nanda in 
Ayodhya. Several Mysore inscriptions state that Kuntala, 
a province which included the southern part of the 
Bombay Presidency and the north of Mysore, was ruled 
by the Nandas.* But these are of comparatively modern 
date, the twelfth century, and too much cannot be built 
upon their statements. More important 1s the evidence 
of the Hathigumpha inscription which mentions the 
constructive activity of Nandaraja in Kalinga and his 
conquest (or removal) of some place (or sacred object) in 
that country. In view of Nanda's control over parts of 
Kalinga, the conquest of Ašmaka and other regions lying 
further south does not seem to be altogether impro- 
bable. The existence on the Godavari of a city called 


LInv. Alex., 221, 281; Megasthenes and Arrian by MrcCrindle (1926) 
pp. 671, 141, 161. 

2 Megasthenes and Arrian (1926), p. 141. 

a Tawney's Translation, p. 21. | 

‘Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. X: Fleet, Dynasties of 
the Kanarese Districts, #84, N. 2. 


G 
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"Nau Nand Dehra” (Nander) also suggests that the 
Nanda dominions may have embraced a considerable por- 
tion of the Deccan. 1 

Ihe Matsya Purāņa assigns B8 years to the reign of 
the first Nanda, but 88 (Ashtasiti) is probably a mistake 
for 28 (Ashtavimsati), as the Vayu assigns only 28 years. 
According to Taranath Nanda reigned 29 years” The 
Ceylonese accounts inform us that the Nandas ruled only 
for 22 years. The Puranic figure 28 is probably to be 
taken to include the period when Nanda was the de facto 
ruler of Magadha before his final usurpation of the throne. 

Mahapadma-Ugrasena was succeeded by his eight sons 
who were possibly kings in succession. They ruled for 
twelve years according to the Puranas. The Ceylonese 
Chronicles, as we have already seen, give the total length 
of the reign-period of all the nine Nandas as 22 years. 
The Puranas specify the name of one son of Mahapadma, 
viz, Sukalpa* The Mahdbodhivamsa gives the following 
names:  Panduka, Paņdugau, Bhūtapāla, Rashtrapala, 
Govishāņaka, NDašasiddhaka, Kaivarta and Dhana. The 
last king is possibly identical with the Agrammes or 
Xandrames of the classical writers. Agrammes is, as we 
have seen, probably a distortion by the Greeks of the 
Sanskrit patronymic Augrasainya. 

The first Nanda left to his sons not only a big empire 
but also a large army and, if tradition is to be believed, 
a full exchequer and an efhcient system of civil govern- 
ment. Curtius tells us that Agrammes, king of the 
Gangaridae and the Prasii, kept in the field for guarding 
the approaches to his country 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 


| Macauliffe’s Sikh Religion, V, p. 236. 

? Ind, Ant., 1875, p. %6z. 

3 The name has variants. One of these is Sahalva. Dr, Barua makes ihe 
plausible suggestion that the prince in question may be identical with Sahalin 
of the Divyāvadāna (p. 369: Pargiter, DKA. 250 24: Bauddha Dharma Kosha, 
44). The evidence of that Buddhist work in regard to the relationship be- 
tween Sahalin and Kūkavarņā can, however, hardly be accepted. The work 
often errs in this respect. It makes Pushyamitra a lineal descendant of Asoka 
(p. 433). 
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infantry, besides 2,000 four-horsed chariots, and what 
was the most formidable force of all, a troop of elephants 
which, he said, ran up to the number of 3,000. Diodoros 
and Plutarch give similar accounts. But they raise the 
number of elephants to 4,000 and 6,000 respectively. 
The name of one of the generals, Bhaddasāla is preserved 
by Buddhist tradition.’ 

The immense riches of the Nandas have already been 
referred to. The family may also be credited with 
irrigation projects in Kalinga and-the invention of a 
particular kind of measure (Nandopakramāņi manant).’ 
The existence of a body of capable ministers is vouched 
for both by Brahmanical and Jaina tradition. But in 
the end they proved no match for another traditional 
figure whose name is indissolubly linked up with the fall 
of the Nandas and the rise of a more illustrious race of 
rulers. ; 

No detailed account of this great dynastic revolution 
has survived. The accumulation of an enormous amount 
of wealth by the Nanda kings probably implies a good deal 
of financial extortion. Moreover, we are told by the 
classical writers that Agrammes (the Nanda contem- 
porary of Alexander) “was detested and held cheap by 
his subjects as he rather took after his father than con- 
ducted himself as the occupant of a throne.” 

The Puranic passage about the revolution* stands as 
follows: 

Uddharishyatt tan sarvan 
Kautlyo vai dvijarshabhaļ 


! Milinda-Pafiho, SBE, xxxvi. pp. 147-8. 
aS. C. Vasu's trans. of the Ashitādhydyī of Pāņini, rule illustrating sūtra 
JL 4, 9*1. 

3 McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 222. Cf. Ref. to 
Nanda s avarice and parentage DKA., 125, Jaina Parifishta parvan, vi. t44-— 
tataicha kechit sāmantā madenāndhkarn bhavishnavah 

Nandasya nā nati chakrurasau nāpitasūrīti. 
* The dynastic change is also referred to by the Xaufilya Arthasdstra 
the Kümandakiya WNitisdra, the Mudrārākshasa, the Chanda KXaufika, the 
Ceylonese Chronicles, ete. 
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Kautilyas-Chandraguptam tu 

tato rajye bhishekshyati.’ 
The Milinda-Pariho* refers to an episode of the great 
struggle between the Nandas and the Mauryas: “There 
was Bhaddasala, the soldier in the service of the royal 
family of Nanda, and he waged war against king Chanda- 
gutta. Now in that war, Nāgasena, there were eighty 
Corpse dances. For they say that when one great Head 
Holocaust has taken place (by which is meant the 
slaughter of ten thousand elephants, and a lac of horses 
and five thousand charioteers, and a hundred otis of 
soldiers on foot), then the headless corpses arise and 
dance in frenzy over the battle-field." The passage 
contains a good deal of mythical embellishment. But we 
have here a reminiscence of the bloody encounter between 
the contending forces of the Nandas and the Mauryas.” 


! Some Mss. read dvirashģabhih in place of dvijarshamhah. Dr. Jayaswal 
(Ind, Ant., 1914, 124) proposed to emend it to Virashtrabhih, Virashtrās he 
took to mean the Arattas and added that Kautilya was helped by the Āraļtas 
"the band of robbers’’ of Justin. Cf. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pp. 58, 849. 
Pargiter, however, suggests, (Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 26, gg) that dwija- 
rgabhah (the best among the twice-born, i.e., Brūhmaņas) may be the correct 
reading instead of ''dvirashtabhih''. 

2 IV. 8. 26. Cl. SBE., xxxvi. pp. 147-48. 

a Cf. Ind, Ant., 1914, p. 14n. 





CHAPTER III. THE PERSIAN AND 
MACEDONIAN INVASIONS 


SECTION I. THE ADVANCE OF PERSIA TO THE INDUS. 


While the kingdoms and republics of the Indian 
"interior were gradually being merged in the Magadhan 
Empire, those of North-West India (including modern 
Western Pākistān) were passing through vicissitudes of a 
different kind. In the first half of the sixth century B.C., 
the Uttarāpatha (northern region) beyond the Madhyadeša 
(Mid-India, roughly the Ganges-Jumna Doāb, Oudh and 
some adjoining tracts), like the rest of India, was parcelled 
out into a number of small states the most important of 
which were Kamboja, Gandhāra and Madra. No sover- 
eign arose in this part of India capable of welding 
together the warring communities, as Ugrasena-Maha- 
padma had done in the East. The whole region was 
at once wealthy and disunited, and formed the natural 
prey of the strong Achaemenian monarchy which grew 
up in Persia (Iran). 

Kurush or Cyrus (558-530 B.C.) the founder of the 
Persian Empire, is said to have led an expedition against 
India through Gedrosia, but had to abandon the enterprise, 
escaping with seven men only” But he was more success 
ful in the Kabul valley. We learn from Pliny that he des- 
troyed the famous city of Kāpišī, at or near the confluence 
of the Ghorband and the Panjshir. Arrian informs 
us that "the district west of the river Indus as far 
as the river Cophen (Kābul) is inhabited by the Astacenians 
(Ashtakas) and the Assacenian (Ašvakas), Indian tribes. 


| nno-529 B.C. according to A Survey of Persian Art, p. 64. 

2H. and F., Strabo, WI. p. 74- 

3 Chinnock, Arrian's Anabasis, p. 909. 

4 Patanjali (IV. 2. 2) refers to “Ashtaka nüma  dhanva;" (cf. Hasht 
nagar, and Afhakanagara, Lāiders, 390). 
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These were in ancient times subject to the Assyrians, 
afterwards to the Medes, and finally they submitted to 
the Persians, and paid tribute to Cyrus, the son of 
Cambyses, as ruler of their land.” Strabo tells us that 
on one occasion the Persians summoned the Hydraces 
(the Kshudrakas) from India (i.e., the Panjab) to attend 
them as mercenaries. 

In the Behistun or Bahistan Inscription of Darayavaush 
or Darius I (c. 522-486 B.C.) the third sovereign of the 
Achaemenian dynasty, the people of Gandhara (Gadara) 
appear among the subject peoples of the Persian Empire. 
But no mention is there made of the Hidus (Hindus, 
people of Sindhu or the Indus Valley) who are explicitly 
referred to in the Hamadan Inscription, and are included 
with the Gandharians in the lists of subject peoples given 
by the inscriptions on the terrace at Persepolis, and 
around the tomb of Darius at Nagsh-i-Rustum.' From 
this it has been inferred that the "Indians" (Hidus) were 
conquered at some date between 519 B.C. (the probable 
date of the Behistun or Bahistan inscription), and 5193 
B.C, ‘The preliminaries to this conquest are described by 
Herodotus:* "He (Darius, being desirous to know in 
what part the Indus, which is the second river that pro- 
duces crocodiles, discharges itself into the sea, sent in ships 
both others on whom he could rely to make a true report 
and also Scylax of Caryanda. They accordingly setting out 


1 Ancient Persian Lexicon and the Texts of the Achaemenidan Inscrip. 
tions by H. C. Tolman; Rapson, Ancient India; Herzfeld, MAST, 84, pp. 1 ff. 
For contact between the Medes and India, see India Antiqua, 1947. 18off. 

* In the opinion of Jackson (Camb. Hist, India, Y. 994) the Bahistān Rock 
Inscription is presumably to be assigned to a period between 520 and 518 B.C. 
with the exception of the fifth column, which was added later. Rapson re- 
garded 516 B.C. as the probable date of the famous epigraph while Herzfeld 
prefers the date 519 B.C. (MASI, No. 44, p. 2). 

3 Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire, 145. Hereeld is, however, of 
the opinion that reference to the "Thatagush' in early Persian epigraphs shows 
that (part of) the Pafijāb, like Gandhāra, was Persian from the days of Cyrus 
the Great. (Satrapy of Hindus was formed before 513 B.C., Olmstead, History 
of the Persian Empire, p. 145. Some scholars believe that the conquest of 
Sind preceded Scylax's exploration of the Indus—Jndia Antiqua, p. 181). 

* McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 45 
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from the city of Caspatyrus' and the country of Paktyike 
(Pakthas?) sailed down the river towards the east and 
sunrise to the sea; then sailing on the sea westwards, 
they arrived in the thirtieth month at that place where 
the king of Egypt despatched the Phoenicians, to sail 
round Libya. After these persons had sailed round, 
Darius subdued the Indians and frequented the Sea.” 
Herodotus tells us that “India” constituted the 
twentieth and the most populous satrapy of the Persian 
Empire, and that it paid a tribute proportionately larger 
than all the rest,——360 talents of gold dust, equivalent 
to 1,290,000 of the pre-war period. There is no 
reason to believe that all this gold came from Bactria or 
Siberia. Gold deposits are not unknown in several 
tracts of the North-West Frontier and quantities of gold 
are recovered from the alluvium of rivers. A small 
quantity of the precious metal used to be imported by 
Bhotiya traders from the Tibetan Hills” Gandhāra was at 
first included in the seventh satrapy. The details regarding 
“India” left by Herodotus leave no room for doubt that 
it embraced the Indus Valley and was bounded on the 
east by the desert of Rajaputana. ""Ihat part of India 
towards the rising sun is all sand; for of the people with 
whom we are acquainted, the Indians live the furthest 
towards the east and the sunrise, of all the inhabitants of 


i Camb. Hest. Ind., I. 336. The city was probably situated in ancient 
Gandhārā; Herod, IV. 44. 

! Camb, Ibid, 82, 349. Paktyike is apparently the ancient name of the 
modern Pathan country on the north-west borderland of the sub-continent 
of India. 

3 Crooke, The North-Western Provinces of -India, i897, p. to: Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, 19-7-39, p. 6; cf. Watters, Yuan Chwang, I. 225, 239. 

* There is no reason to believe that the Indian satrapy of Darius refers to 
Sind or to some small territory to the west of the Indus. The account of 
Herodotus III. 94-98 seems to suggest that it extended castwards beyond the 
Beas as far as the river Sarasvati which flowed past the Marudhanvan in the 
days of the Mahābhārata (sec 22n 2 ante; cf., desert beyond the Beas, ANM, 
p. 16) and finally disappeared in the sands of Rājaputāna. ‘Eastward of 
India lies a tract which is entirely sand... the Indians dwell nearest to the 
east, and the rising of the Sun. Beyond these the whole country is desert on 
account of the sand.” The Sattagydians, the Gandarians, the Dadice and the 
Aparytae, constituted the seventh satrapy and the Indians the twentieth (Herod. 


HI. 91-94)- 
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Asia, for the Indians' country towards the east is a desert 
by reason of the sands.” Curtius refers to extensive deserts 
beyond the Beas. 

The organisation of the empire into Satrapies served 
as a model to several succeeding dynasties, and was given 
a wider extension in India by the Sakas and the Kushans 
in the centuries immediately preceding and succeeding 
the Christian era. The Deša-goptri of the Gupta Age was 
the lineal successor of the Satrap (Ashatra-pavan) of 
earlier epochs. 

The Persian conquerors did much to promote geog- 
*raphical exploration and commercial activity. At the same 
time they took from the country not only an enormous 
amount of gold and other commodities such as ivory and 
wood, but denuded it of a great portion of its man-power. 
Military service was exacted from several tribes. Contact 
between the East and the West became more intimate with 
important results in-the domain of culture. If the Achae- 
menians brought the Indian bowmen and lancers to 
Hellenic soil, they also showed the way of conquest and 
cultural penetration to the peoples of Greece and Macedon. 

Khshayarsha or Xerxes (486-465 B.C.), the son and 
successor Of Darius I, maintained his hold on the Indian 
provinces. In the great army which he led against Hellas 
both Gandhara and “India” were represented. The 
Gandharians are described by Herodotus as bearing bows 
of reed and short spears, and the “Indians” as being clad in 
cotton garments and bearing cane bows with arrows tipped 
with iron. One of the newly discovered stone-tablets at 
Persepolis’ records that Xerxes "by Ahuramazda's will” 
sapped the foundations of certain temples of the Daivas 
and ordained that “the Darvas „shall not be worshipped”. 
Where the Daivas had been worshipped, the king wor- 
shipped Ahuramazda together with Riam (divine world 
order), ‘India’ may have been among the lands which 


* The Illustrated London News, Feb, 22, 1936, p. 328. Sen, Old Persian 
Inscriplions, 153. . 


Li 
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witnessed the outcome of the religious zeal of the Persian 
king. 

The Persian Empire rapidly declined after the death 
of Xerxes. But if Ktesias who resided at the Court of 
Artaxerxes II, Mnemon 405-358 B.C., is to be believed, the 
Great King used to receive costly presents from India even 
in the fourth century B. C^ The South Tomb Inscrip- 
tion at Persepolis,’ usually assigned to Artaxerxes II, con- 
tinues to mention the Sattagydians, the Gandharians and 
the Hi(n)dus side by side with the Persians, the Medians, 
the Susians and others apparently as subjects of the Achae- 
menian King. 

Among interesting relics of Persian dominion in India 
mention is sometimes made of a Taxila Inscription in 
Armaic characters of the fourth or fifth century B.C. 
But Herzfeld points out* that the form Priyadaršana occurs 
in the record which should be referred to the reign of 
Ašoka, and not to the period of Persian rule. To the 
Persians is also attributed the introduction of the 
Kharoshthi alphabet, the "Persepolitan capital" and words 
like “dipi” (rescript) and “‘nipishta” ("written") occurring 
in the inscriptions of Ašoka. Persian influence has also 
been traced in the preamble of the Ašokan edicts. 


SECTION II. THE LAST OF THE ACHAEMENIDS AND 
ALEXANDER 


Artaxerxes II died in or about 358 B.C. After a 
period of weak rule and confusion, the crown went to 
Darius III Codomannus (335-330 B.C.) This was the 
king against whom Alexander, the great king of Macedon, 
led forth his famous phalanx. After several engagements 
in which the Persian forces suffered repeated defeats, the 
Macedonian conqueror rode on the tracks of his vanquish- 


i Ind. Ant., Vol. X (1881), pp. 304:310. 
25. Sen, Old Persian Inscriptions, 172f. 
5 JRAS, 1915. I. pp. 340:347- 

‘Ep. Ind., XIX. 253. 
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ed enemy and reached the plain watered by the river 
Bumodus. ` 

Three distinct groups of Indians figured in the army 
which mustered under the banner of the Persian monarch 
in that region. “The Indians who were conterminous 
with the Bactrians as also the Bactrians themselves and 
the Sogdianians had come to the aid of Darius, all being 
under the command of Bessus, the Viceroy of the land 
Of Bactria. They were followed by the Sacians, a Scythian 
trībe belonging to the Scythians who dwell in Asia. These 
were not subject to Bessus but were in alliance with 
Darius . . . Barsaentes, the Viceroy of Arachotia, led the 
Arachotians and the men who were called Mountaineer 
Indians. There were a few elephants, about fifteen in 
number, belonging to the Indians who live this side of the 
Indus. With these forces Darius had encamped at Gau- 
gamela, near the river Bumodus, about 600 stades distant 
from the city of Arbela." The hold of the Achaemenians 
on the Indians in the various provinces on the frontier 
had, however, grown very feeble about this time, and the 
whole of north-western India was parcelled out into in- 
numerable kingdoms, hyparchies and republics. A list of 
the more important among these is given below : — 

PIE RBS. Aspasian territory (Alishang-Künar-Bajaur 
valley): 

It lay in the difficult hill country north of the Kabul 
river watered by the Khoes, possibly the modern Alishang, 
and the Euaspla, apparently the Künar. The name of the 
people is derived from the Iranian “Aspa,” i.e., the Sanskrit 
“Ašva” (horse) or Ašvaka. ‘The Aspasians were thus the 
western branch of the Ašvakas (Assakenians)* The chief- 
tain, hyparch, of the tribe dwelt in a city on or near the 
river Euaspla, supposed to be identical with the Kūnar, a 
tributary of the Kābul. Other Aspasian cities werc 
Andaka and Arigaeum.' 


! Chinnock, Arrían's Anabasis, pp. 142-149. 
! Camb, Hist, Ind., s52. n. s, Cf. assinam āyatanam, 1494 ante. 
* Chinnock's Arrian, pp. 290-291. 
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2. The country of the Guraeans: 

lt was watered by the river Guracus, Gauri, or Panj- 
kora, and lay between the land of the Aspasians and the 
country Of the Assakenians. 

3. The Kingdom of Assakenos (part of Swat and 
Buner): 

It stretched eastwards as far as the Indus and had its 
capital at Massaga, a “formidable fortress probably situat- 
ed not very far to the north of the Malakand Pass but not 
yet precisely identified.” The name of the Assakenians 
probably represents the Sanskrit ASvaka ‘land of horses,’ 
not Agmaka, ‘land of stone.’ The territory occupied by 
the tribe was also known in different ages as Suvastu, 
Udyana and, according to some, Oddiyana. The Ašvakas 
do not appear to be mentioned by Panini unless we regard 
them as belonging to the same stock as the Asmakas' of the 
south for which there is no real ground. They are placed 
in the north-west by the authors of the Mdrkandeya 
Purāņa and the Brihat Samhita. The Assakenian king 
had a powerful army of 20,000 cavalry, more than 30,000 
infantry and go elephants. The reigning king at the 
time of Alexander's invasion is called by the Greeks Assa- 
kenos. His mother was Kleophis.  Assakenos had a 
brother who is called Eryx by Curtius and Aphrikes by 
Diodoros.* ‘There is no reason to believe that these per- 
sonages had any relationship with king Sarabha, whose 
tragic fate is described by Bana and who belonged appar- 
ently to the southern realm of the Ašmakas in the valley 
of the Godavari. 

4. Nysa : 

This was a, small hill-state which lay at the foot of 
Mt. Meros between the Kophen or Kabul river and the 


| IV. L. 1798. 

2 nvasion of Alexander, p. 978. 

3 He led the flying defenders of the famous fortress of Aornos against the 
Greeks (Camb. Hist, Ind., I. 356). Aornos is identified by Sir Aurel Stein 
with the height of Una between the Swat and the Indus (Alexander's Cam 
paign on the Frontier, Benares Hindu University Magazine, Jan., 1927). The 
southern side of the stronghold was washed by the Indus. (Inu. Alex., 271) 


* 
ae 
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Indus. It had a republican constitution. The city was 
alleged to have been founded by Greck colonists long 
before the invasion of Alexander* Arrian says” “The 
Nysaeans are not an Indian race, but descended from the 
men who came to India with Dionysus.” Curiously 
enough, a Yona or Greek state is mentioned along with 
Kamboja in the Majjhima Nikayat as flourishing in the 
time of Gautama Buddha and Assalayana: “Yona 
Kambojesu dveva vaņņā Ayyo c'eva Dasoca (there are only 
two social grades among the Yonas and the Kambojas, 
viz, Aryan and Dasa)." 

According to Holdich the lower spurs and valleys of 
Kohi-Mor in the Swat country are where the ancient city 
of Nysa once stood? At the time of Alexander's invasion 
the Nysaens had Akouphis for their President. They had 
a Governing Body of 300 members." 

5. Peukelaotis (in the Peshawar District): 

It lay on the road from Kābu: vo the Indus. Arrian 
tells us that the Kabul falls into the Indus in the land 
called Peukelaotis, taking with itself the Malantus, 
Soastus and Guracus. Peukelaotis represents the Sanskrit 
Pushkarávati. lt formed the western part of the old 
kingdom of Gandhara. The people of the surrounding 
region are sometimes referred to as the "Astakenoi" by 
historians. The capital is represented by the modern Mir 
Ziyārat and Chārsadda, about 17 miles N. E. of Peshawar, 
on the Swat river, the Soastus of Arrian, and the Suvastu 
of the Vedic texts, 

The reigning hyparch at the time of Alexander's 
invasion was Astes" identified with Hasti or Ashtaka. He 


i Jnuv. Alex., 79. 198. 


3 McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 79; Hamilton and Falconer. Strabo. 
Vol. III, p. 76. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal informed me that he referred to the 
Nysacan Indo-Greeks in a lecture delivered as early as 1919. 

3 Chinnock's Arrian, p. 399. 

* II. 149. 

$ Smith, EHI., 4th ed., p. 57. Camb. Hist., 1. p. 353. 

“Invasion of Alexander, p. 81. 

! Chinnock's Arrian's Anabasis of Alexander and Indica, p. 403. 

* Chinnock, Arrian, p. 228. 
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was defeated and killed by Hephaestion, a general of the 
Macedonian king. 

6. Taxila or Takshašilā (in the Rawalpindi District): 

Strabo says’ "between the Indus and the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum) was Taxila, a large city, and governed by good 
laws. The neighbouring country is crowded with inhabi- 
tants and very fertile.’ The kingdom of Taxila formed 
the eastern part of the old Kingdom of Gandhara. 

In B. C. 327 the Taxilian throne was occupied by a 
hyparch, or basileus, whom the Greeks called Taxiles. 
When Alexander of Macedon arrived in the Kabul valley 
he sent a herald to the king of Taxila to bid him come and 
meet him. Taxiles accordingly did come to meet the con- 
queror, bringing valuable gifts. When he died his son 
Mophis or Omphis (Sanskrit Ambhi) succeeded to the 
government. Curiously enough, the reputed author of 
the Kautiltya Arthašāstra, himself a native of ‘Taxila 
according to the Mahavarisa Tika, refers to a school of 
political philosophers called Ambhiyas, and Dr. F. W. 
Thomas connects them with ‘Taxila.* 

7. The kingdom of Arsakes : 

The name of the principality represents the Sanskrit 
Urašā which formed part of the modern Hazara District. 
It adjoined the realm of Abisares, and was probably, like 
the latter, an offshoot of the old kingdom of Kamboja. 
Urašā is mentioned in several Kharoshthi inscriptions, and, 
in the time of the geographer Ptolemy, absorbed the 
neighbouring realm of laxila. 

8. Abhisara: 

Strabo observes’ that the kingdom was situated among 
the mountains above the Taxilā country. The position 
of this state was correctly defined by Stein who pointed out 
that Darvabhisdra* included the whole tract of the lower 
and middle hills lying between the Jhelum and the Chenab. 


1H. and F's. tr., III, p. go. 

z Bārhāspatya Arthasastra. Introduction, p. 15. 
3H. & F.'s tr., HI, p. ge. 

Cf, Mbh., VII. ga, 48- 
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Roughly speaking, it corresponded to the Punch and some 
adjoining districts in Kašmīra with a part at least of the 
Hazara District of the North-West Frontier Province. It 
was probably an offshoot of the old kingdom of Kamboja. 
Abisares, the contemporary of Alexander, was a shrewd 
politician of the type of Charles Emanuel III of Sardinia. 
When the Macedonian invader arrived in Taxila he in- 
formed him that he was ready to surrender himself and the 
land which he ruled. And yet before the battle which 
was fought between Alexander and the famous Poros, 
Abisares intended to join his forces with those of the latter.’ 

g. The kingdom of the Elder Poros : 

This territory lay between the Jhelum and the Chenab 
and roughly corresponded to parts of the modern districts 
of Guzrat and Shāhpur. Strabo tells us’ that it was an 
extensive and fertile district containing nearly 300 cities. 
Diodoros informs us* that Poros had an army of more than 
50,000 foot, about 3,000 horses, above 1,000 chariots, and 
130 elephants. He was in alliance with Embisaros, i.e., 
the king of Abhisara. 

Poros probably represents the Sanskrit Pūru or Pau- 
rava, In the Rig-Veda the Pürus are expressly mentioned 
as on the Sarasvati. In the time of Alexander, however, 
we find them on the Hydaspes (Jhelum). The Brihat 
Samhita, too, associates the 'Pauravas' with 'Madraka' 
and 'Mālava.' The Mahābhārata” also, refers to a “Puram 
Paurava-rakshitam", city protected by the Pauravas, which 
lay not far from Kašmīra. It is suggested in the Vedic 
Index! that either the Hydaspes was the earlier home of the 
Pürus, where some remained after the others had wander- 


ed east, or the later Pürus represent a successful onslaughi 
upon the west from the east. 


i Chinnock, Arrian, p. 276. Inv. Alex., 112. 

3]t apparently included the old territory of Kekaya. 
? H. k F.'s tr., III, p. 91. 

* Invasion of Alexander, p. 274. 

> XIV. 27. 

* LI. 27, 05:17. 

! Vol. Il, pp. 13-15- 
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10. The country of the people called Glauganikai 
(Glauganicians) by Aristobulus, and Glausians by Ptolemy : 

This tract lay to the west of the Chenāb and was con- 
terminous with the dominion of Poros.” It included no 
less than seven and thirty cities, the smallest of which had 
not fewer than 5,000 inhabitants, while many contained 
upwards of 10,000. 

11. Gandaris (in the Rechna Doab): 

This little kingdom lay between the Chenāb and the 
Ravi and (if Strabo has given the correct name of the 
territory) probably represented the easternmost part of 
the old Mahdjanapada of Gandhara.” It was ruled by 
the Younger Poros, nephew of the monarch who ruled 
the country between the Jhelum and the Chenab. 

12. The Adraistaj (in the Bari Doāb):' 

They dwelt on the eastern side of the Hydraotes 
or the Ravi, and their main stronghold was Pimprama. 

13. Kathaioi or Cathaeans (probably also in the Bari 
Doab): 

Strabo points out* that "some writers place Cathaia 
and the country of Sopeithes, one of the nomarchs, in the 
tract between the rivers (Hydaspes and Acesines, :.€., the 
Jhelum and the Chenab); some on the other side of the 
Acesines and of the Hydarotis, i.e., of the Chenab and the 
Ravi, on the confines of the territory of the other Poros, 
the nephew of Poros who was taken prisoner by Alexander.” 
The Kathaioi probably represent the Sanskrit Katha, 
Kāthaka,* Kantha’ or Krātha* They were the most emi- 


| With the second part of the name anika, troop or army, may be com 
pared that of the Sanakünikas of the Gupta period. Dr. Jayaswal, who 
doubtless following Weber in IA, ii (1873). p. 147. prefers the restoration if 
the name as Glauchukāyanaka, does not apparently take note of this fact. 

1 Chinnock, Arrian, p. 276. Inv. Alex., 112. The country was subse 
quently given to the elder Poros to rule. | 

3 But see Camb. Hist. Ind., I, 370. n. 4: the actual name of the territory 
in olden times was, however, Madra. 

* Adrijas? Mbh., VII. 259. 5. 

Yaudheyān Adrijān rájan Madrakün Mālāvān api. 

5 H. & F.'s tr., HI, p. 92. 

ë Idily SBE., VII. 19; Fp. Ind., MI. 8. 

! Cj., Panini, I. 4. 20. t Mbh., VILL 85. 16 
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nent among the independent tribes dwelling in the area 
of which the principal centre was Sangala (Sankala). This 
town was probably situated in the Gurudāspur district, 
not far from Fathgarh.* Anspach locates it at Jandiala to 
the east of Amritsar.” | 

The Kathaians enjoyed the highest reputation for 
courage and skill in the art of war. Onesikritos tells us 
that in Kathaia the handsomest man was chosen as king.’ 

14. The kingdom of Sophytes (Saubhūti), probably 
along the banks of the Jhelum: 

Im the opinion of Smith, the position of this kingdom 
is fixed by the remark of Strabo* that it included a moun- 
tain composed of fossil salt sufhcient for the whole of 
India; Sophytes was, therefore, according to him, the “lord 
of the fastness of the Salt Range stretching from the 
Jhelum to the Indus.” But we have already seen that the 
classical writers agree in placing Sophytes’ territory east 
of the Jhelum. Curtius tells us that the nation ruled by 
Sopeithes (Sophytes), in the opinion of the “barbarians,” 
excelled in wisdom, and lived under good laws and cus- 
toms. They did not acknowledge and rear children accord- 
ing to the will of the parents, but as the officers entrusted 
with the medical inspection of infants might direct, for if 
they remarked anything deformed or defective in the limbs 
of a child they ordered it to be killed. In contracting 
marriages they did not seek an alliance with high birth 
but made their choice by the looks, for beauty in the 
children was highly appreciated. Strabo informs us* that 
the dogs m the territory of Sopeithes (Sophytes) were said 
to possess remarkable courage. We have some coins of 
Sophytes bearing on the obverse the head of the king, and 
on the reverse the figure of a cock.’ According to Smith 


| JIRAS., 1903, p. 685. 

* Camb. Hist. Ind., 1. 471. 

* McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 38. 
6H. & F.'s r., III, p. 93. 

* Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 219. 

* H. & F., HI, p. 93. . 

* Whitehead (Num. Chron., 1943, pp. Go-7a) rejects the identification of 
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the style is suggested probably by the “owls” of Athens. 
Strabo calls Sophytes a nomarch which probably indicates 
that he was not an independent sovereign, but only a 
viceroy of some other king. 

15. The kingdom of Phegelas or Phegeus (in the 
Bari Doab): 

It lay between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the Hyphasis 
(Bias)! The name of the king, Phegelas, probably repre- 
sents the Sanskrit Bhagala—the designation of a royal race 
of Kshatriyas mentioned in the Ganapatha’ 

16. The Siboi (in the lower part of the Rechna 
Doab): 

They were the inhabitants of the Shorkot region in 
Jhang district below the junction of the Jhelum and the 
Chenāb.* They were probably identical with the Siva 
people mentioned in a passage of the Rig-Veda’ where they 
share with the Alinas, Pakthas, Bhalānases, and Višāņins 
the honour of being defeated by Sudās* The Jātakas 
mention a Sivi country and its cities Aritthapura’ and 
Jetuttara* It is probable that Siva, Sivi, Sibi, and Siboi 
were one and the same people. A place called Šiva-pura 
is mentioned by the scholiast on Panini as situated in the 
northern country? It is, doubtless, identical with Sibipura 


Sophytes with Saubhüti. He thinks that *'Saubhūti is a philologist's creation. 
There is no historical evidence that Saubhüti existed" (p. 63). Subhūti (from 
which Saubhūti is apparently derived) is a fairly common name in Indian 
literature. (The Questions of King Milinda, Part II, SBE. XXXVI, pp. 305. 
423: Geiger, the Mahāvarhsa., tr., 151n, 275.) It is by no means improbable 
that a Hindu Rajah should strike a piece bearing a Hellenized form of his 
name, as the Hinduised Scythian rulers did in later ages. 

i Was it the Great King of W. Asia or some Indian potentate? Among 
other nomarchs mention may be made of Spitaces, a nephew and apparently 
a vassal of the elder Poros (Camb. Hist. Ind., 36. 365. $67). 

2 Jnv. Alex., p. 281, 401. 

s Invasion of Alexander. p. 401. Cf. Kramadifvara, 769. 

& Inv. Alex., p. 232. 

s VII. 18. 7. 

6 Vedic Index, Vol. II, pp. 381-382. A '&aibya' is mentioned im the 
Aitareya Brühmana (VIII. 23; Vedic Index, 1. %1). 

1 Ummadanti Jātaka, No. 527: cf. Panini, VI. 2. 100, 

8 Vessantara Jütaka, No. 547. Sec also ante, p. 198, n 6 

s Patañjali, IV, 2. 2; Fed, Ind., Hl, p. 382. THQ, 1920, 758. 
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mentioned in a Shorkot inscription edited by Vogel. In 
the opinion of that scholar the mound of Shorkot marks 
the site of this city of the Šibis. 

The Siboi dressed themselves with the skins of wild 
beasts, and had clubs for thei“ weapons. 

The Mahabharata refers to a rashtra or realm of the 
Sivis ruled by king Ušinara, which lay not far from the 
Yamuna.’ It is not altogether improbable that the Ušinara 
country‘ was at one time the home of the Sivis. We find 
them also in Sind, in Madyamikā (Tambavati nagari?) 
near Chitor in Rājputāna, and in the Daša-kumāra-charita, 
on the banks of the Kaveri.“ 

17. The Agalassoi: 

This people lived near the Siboi, and could muster 
an army of 40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. 

18. Ihe Sudracae or Oxydrakai: 

The accounts of Curtius and Diodoros' leave the im- 
pression that they lived not far from the Siboi and the 
Agalassoi, and occupied part of the territory below the 
confluence of the Jhelum and the Chenāb. At the con- 
uence Alexander garrisoned a citadel and thence came 
into the dominions of the Sudracae and the Malli (Mala- 
vas). The former may have occupied parts of the Jhang 
and Lyallpur districts. The name of the Sudracae or the 
Oxydrakai represents the Sanskrit Kshudraka.” They were 
one of the most numerous and warlike of all the Indian 
tribes in the Panjab. Arrian in one passage refers to the 
“leading men of their cities and their provincial gover- 
nors besides other eminent men, “These words afford us 


|! Ep. Ind., 1921, p. 16. 

* IHL. 190-191. 

* Cf, Siba (Cunn., AGI., revised cd., pp. 160-161). 

* Vide pp. 65, 66 ante. 

* Vaidya Med. Hind. Ind., 1, p. 162; Carm. Lec., 1918, p. 173. Allan, 
Coins of Anc. Ind., cxxiii. 

The southern Šivis are probably to be identified with the Chola ruling 
family (Kielhorn, List of Southern Inscriptions, No. 685). 

!dnv. Alex., 233.4, 286-7, 

* Mbh., Hl. 52, 15; VIL 68.9. 


> 
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a glimpse into the internal condition of this and similar 
tribes. - 

ig. The Malloi : 

They seem to have occupied the right bank of the 
lower Hydraotes (Rāvi) and are mentioned as escaping 
across that river to a city of the Brāhmaņas. The Akesines 
(Chenāb) is said to have joined the Indus in their territory.’ 
Their name represents the Sanskrit Mālava. According 
to Weber, Āpišali (according to Jayaswal, Katyayana), 
speaks of the formation of the compound "Kshaudraka- 
Málavah." Smith points out that the Mahabharata couples 
the tribes in question as forming part of the Kaurava host 
in the Kurukshetra war? Curtius tells us’ that the Sudra- 
cae and the Malli had an army consisting of 9o,0oo foot 
soldiers, 10,000 cavalry and goo war chariots. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar informs us that Pāņini refers 
to the Mālavas as living by the profession of arms." In 
later times they are found in Rājputāna, Avanti and the 
Mahi valley. 

20. ‘The Abastanoi: 

Diodoros calls them the Sambastai,* Arrian Abastanoi, 
Curtius Sabracae, and Orosius Sabagrae. They were 
settled on the lower Akesines (Chenāb) apparently below 
the Mālava country, but above the confluence of the 
Chenāb and the Indus. Their name represents the Sans- 
krit Ambashtha or Ambashtha.* The Ambashthas are 
mentioned in several Sanskrit and Pali works. An Am- 


i Megasthenes and Arrian (and ed.), p. 196. Ihe accuracy of this statement 
may be doubted. The Malloi territory seems to have included part of the 
Jhang district, besides a portion of South Lyallpur, West Montgomery, and 
perhaps North Multan. 

t EMI., 1914, p. 94n.; Mbh., VI. 59. 135- 

3 Invasion of Alexander, 234. 

4 Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 200. 

5 Invasion of Alexander, p. 292. 

6 Dr. Surya Kānta draws a distinction between Ambashtha and Ambashtha 
regarding the former as a place-name, and the latter as the name of a parti- 
cular class of people, ‘an elephant-driver, a Kshatriya, a mixed caste’, (B.C 
Law, Vol. II, pp. 127ff). To us the distinction seems to be based upon philo 


logical conjectures. 


w. 
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bashtha king is mentioned in the Aitareya’ Brahmana’ 
whose priest was Narada. The Mahābhāratat* mentions 
the Ambashthas along with the Sivis, Kshudrakas, Mālavas 
and other north-western tribes. The Purāņas represent 
them as Ānava Kshatriyas and kinsmen of the ivis? In 
the Barhaspatya Arthašāstra* the Ambashtha country is 
mentioned in conjunction with Sind: 
Kasmira-H ün-Ambashtha-Sind havah. 

In the Ambattha Sutta" an Ambattha is called a 
Brahmana. In the Smrti literature, on the other hand, 
Ambashtha denotes a man of mixed Brahmana and Vaisya 
parentage. According to Jātaka IV. 363, the Ambatthas 
were farmers. It seems that the Ambashthas were a tribe 
or clan who were at first mainly a fighting race, but some 
of whom took to other occupations, viz., those of priests, 
farmers and, according to Smrti writers, physicians (Am- 
bashthanam chikitsttami.* 

In the time of Alexander, the Ambashthas were a 
powerful tribe having a democratic government. Their 
army consisted of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 500 
chariots.’ 

In later times the Ambashthas are found in South- 
Eastern India near the Mekala range, and also in Bihar 
and possibly in Bengal.’ 

i VII. 21. 

3211. 52. 14-15. 

3 Pargiter, AIHT., pp. 108-109. 
‘Ed. F. W. Thomas, p. 21. 


* Dialogues of the Buddha, Part 1, p. 109. 


* Manu. X. 47. Dr. Surya Kānta suggests the reading (Law Volume, n, 
134) cha hastinam. In his dissertation he speaks of the possibility ol 
Ambashtha being a Sanskritized form of a Celtic word meaning ‘husbandman, 
tiller of the ground’. It is also pointed out that the word may be an exact 
parallel to *mahdmátra' inasmuch as ‘ambhas’ means ‘of Large measure’, ‘an 
clephant', so that Ambashtha would mean ‘one sitting on the elephant’, i.e., 
a driver, a keeper, a simanta, or a Kshatriya. They lived on warfare, pre 
sumably as gajürohas, and banner-bearers, 

A distinction is drawn between Ambashtha and Ambashthe. The last 
mentioned expression is considered to be a place-name, bated on the plani 
name Amba. For other notes on the subject see Prabāsī, i951 B. S. I, 206; 
JUPHS., July-Dec., 1945. pp. 148 ff; History of Bengal (D. U.), pp. 568 ff. 

7? Invasion of Alexander, p. 252. 

* Cf. Ptolemy, Ind, Ant., XIII, g61: Brihat Sarhhita; XIV. 7: Mekhalā 
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21-22. The Xathroi and the Ossadioi 

The Xathroi are according to McCrindle' the Kshatri 
of Sauskrit literature mentioned in the Laws of Manu 
as an impure tribe, being of mixed origin. V. de Saint- 
Martin suggests that in the Ossadioi we have the Vasāti 
of the Mahābhārata? a tribe associated with the Sibis and 
Sindhu-Sauviras of the Lower Indus Valley? Like :he 
Abastanoi, the Xathroi and the Ossadioi seem to have 
occupied parts of the territory drained by the lower 
Akesines (Chenāb) and situated between the confluence of 
that river with the Rāvi and the Indus respectively. 

23-24. The Sodrai (sogdoi) and the Massanoi : 

They occupied Northern Sind with contiguous por- 
tions of the Pañjab (Mithan-kot area) and the Bahawalpur 
state, below the confluence of the Pañjāb rivers. The 
territories of these two tribes lay on opposite banks of the 
Indus. The Sodrai are the Südra tribe of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, a people constantly associated with the Abhiras who 
were settled near the Sarasvati.' Their royal seat (basileion) 
stood on the Indus. Here another Alexandria was founded 
by the Macedonian conqueror. 


mush{a of Markandeya I., LVIIL 14, is à corruption of Mekal-Ambashtha. 
Cf. also the Ambashtha Kāyasthas of Bihar, the Gauda Ambashtha of the 
Surjan-Charita (DHNI., YI. 1061 n. 4) of the time of Akbar, and the Vaidyas 
of Bengal whom Bharata Mallika classes as Ambashtha. This is not the place 
to discuss the authenticity or otherwise of the tradition recorded by Bharata 
and some of the Purāņas. The origin of the Vaidyas, or of any other caste 
in Bengal, is a thorny problem which requires separate treatment. What the 
author aims at in these pages is to put some available evidence, early or 
late, about the Abastanoi. That some Ambashthas, and Brahmanas too, took 
to the medical profession is clear from the cvidence of Manu and Atri 
(Sarhhitā, 373) and Bopadev. It is equally clear that the Vaidya problem 
cannot be solved in the way it has been sought to be done in some recent 
publications, Due attention should be given to historical evidence bearing on 
the point like that of Megasthenes and of certain carly Chalukya, Pāņdya, 
and other epigraphs, ¢.g. the Talamanchi plates, Ep. Ind. IX. 101; Bhandar 
ker's List 1971, 2061, ctc. 

1 Invasion of Alexander, p. 156 n. 

2 VIL 39. 11; 89. 375; VIII. 44. 99. 


)'A4Amhishühah Sürasenüh Šivayo'tha Vaíátayah ^ (Mbh., VI. 106. 8 
'*Vatāti Sindhu-Sauvirā itiprayo' tikutsitāh.”' 
'*tGandhārāh Sindhu-Sauvirah Štvayo'tha Fašātayah"" (M bh VI &r 14 


+ Patafjali, 1. 2. 3; Mbh., VII. 19. 6; IX. 37. à. 
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25. The kingdom of Mousikanos: 

This famous state included a large part of modern 
Sind. Its capital has been identified with Alor in the 
Sukkur district. The characteristics of the inhabitants of 
the realm of Mousikanos as noticed by Strabo are given 
below :* . 

The following are their peculiarities; to have a kind 
of Lacedemonian common meal, where they eat in public. 
Their food consists of what is taken in the chase. They 
make no use of gold nor silver, although they have mines 
of these metals. Instead of slaves, they employed youths 
in the flower of their age, as the Cretans employ the 
Aphamiote, and the Lacedemonians the Helots. They 
study no science with attention but that of medicine? for 
they consider the excessive pursuit of some arts, as that of 
war, and the like to be committing evil. There is no 
process at law but against murder and outrage, for it is 
not in a person’s own power to escape either one or the 
other ; but as contracts are in the power of each individual, 
he must endure the wrong, if good faith is violated by 
another ; for a man should be cautious whom he trusts, and 
not disturb the city with constant disputes in courts of 
Justice. 

From the account left by Arrian it appears that the 
"Brachmans," i.e., the Brahmanas exercised considerable 
influence in the country. They were the instigators of a 
revolt against the Macedonian invadore.' 

26. ‘The principality of Oxykanos: 

Curtius calls the subjects of Oxykanos the Praesti 


(Proshthas?). Oxykanos himself is styled both by Strabo 
and Diodoros Portikanos. Cunningham places his terri- 





! Bevan in Camb. Hist. Ind., p. 977, following Lassen (Inv. Alex., 157 n) 
restores the name as Müshika, Dr, Jayaswal in his Hindu Polity suggests 
Muchukarna. Cf. Maushikāra (Patafijali, IV. i. 4). 

7H. k F., III, p. 96. 

* This trait they shared with the Ambashthas (cf. Manu, X. 47): 

t Chinnock, Arrian, p. 319. Cf. Strabo, xv. i. 66,—''Nearchos says that the 
Brachmans engage in the affairs of the state and attend the king as councillors." 

* Mbh., VI. g. 61. 
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tory to the west of the Indus in the level country — 
Larkhāna. ' 

27. The principality of Sambos :* 

Sambos was the ruler of a mountainous country adjoin- 
ing the kingdom of Mousikanos, with whom he was at 
feud. His capital, called Sindimana, has been identified, 
with little plausibility, with Sehwan, a city on the Indus.’ 
According to Diodoros ‘a city of the Brahmanas’ (Brāhma- 
navata F) had to be stormed whilst the operations against 
Sambos were going on.* 

28. Patalene: 

It was the Indus delta, and took its name from the 
capital city, Patala probably near the site of Bahmanabad. 

Diodoros tells us* that Tauala (Patala) had a political 
constitution drawn on the same lines as the Spartan ; for 
in this community the command in war was vested in two 
hereditary kings of different houses, while a Council of 
Elders ruled the whole state with paramount authority. 
One of the kings in the time of Alexander was called 
Moeres.' 

The states described above had little tendency to unity 
or combination. Curtius tells us’ that Ambhi, ruler of 
Taxila, was at war with Abisares and Poros. Ārrian 
informs us that Poros and Abisares were not only enemies 
of Taxila but also of the neighbouring autonomous tribes. 
On one occasion the two kings marched against the 
Kshudrakas and the Mālavas* Arrian further tells us 
that the relations between Poros and his nephew were 
far from friendly. Sambos and Mousikanos were also 
on hostile terms. Owing to these feuds and strifes 
amongst the petty states, a foreign invader had no united 

! Invasion of Alexander, p. 158; AGI., Revised ed. 300. 

2 Sambhu, according to Bevan (Camb. Hist. Ind., 377).5àmba is a possible 
alternative. 

3 McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 404; AGI., Revised ed., go: f 

t Diod. XVII. 103. 1; cf. Alberuni (I. $316; II. 264). 

5 Inv. Alex., p. 296. 

6 Inv. Alex., p. 256, cf. Maurya. 


T Inv. Alex., p. 202. 
š Chinnock, Arrian, p. 297. 
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resistance to fear; and he could be assured that many 
among the local chieftains would receive him with open 
arms out of hatred for their neighbours. 

The Nandas of Magadha do not appear to have made 
any attempt to subjugate these states of the Uttarapatha 
(North-West India) The task of reducing them was 
reserved for a foreign conqueror, viz, Alexander of 
Macedon. The tale of Alexander's conquest has been 
told by many historians including Arrian, O. Curtius 
Rufus, Diodoros Siculus, Plutarch and Justin. We learn 
from Curtius that Scythians and Dahae served in the 
Macedonian army. The expedition led by Alexander 
was thus a combined Saka-Yavana enterprise. The invader 
met with no such general confederacy of the native powers 
like the one formed by the East Indian states against 
Kūņika-Ajātašatru. On the contrary he obtained assist- 
ance from many important chiefs like Ambhi of Taxila, 
Sangaus (Sanjaya ?) of Pushkarāvatī, Kophaios or Cophaus 
(of the Kabul region ?), Assagetes (Ašvajit ?), and Sisikottos 
(Sasigupta) who got as his reward the satrapy of the Assake- 
nians. The only princes or peoples who thought of com- 
bining against the invader were Poros and Abisares, and 
the Malavas (Malloi), Kshudrakas (Oxydrakai) and the 
neighbouring autonomous tribes. Even in the latter case 
personal jealousies prevented any effective results. Alexan- 
der met with stubborn resistance from individual chiefs 
and clans, notably from Astes (Hasti or Ashtaka ?) the 
Aspasians, the Assakenians, the elder Poros, the Kathaians, 
the Malloi, the Oxydrakai, and the Brahmanas of the king: 
dom of Mousikanos.. Massaga, the stronghold of the Assa- 
kenians, was stormed with great difficulty, Poros was defeat- 
ed on the banks of the Hydaspes (B.C. 326), the Malloi and 
the Oxydrakai were also no doubt crushed. But Alexan- 
der found that his Indian antagonists were different from 
the eflete troops of Persia. Diodoros informs us that at 
Massaga, where Alexander treacherously massacred the 


‘Inv, Alex., p. 208. 
t Inv. Alex., p. 112. 
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inercenaries, "the women, taking the arms of the fallen, 
fought side by side with the men.” Poros, when he saw 
most of his forces scattered, hjs elephants lying dead or 
straying riderless, did not flee—as Darius Codomannus had 
twice fled—but remained fighting, seated on an elephant 
of commanding height, and received nine wounds before 
he was taken prisoner? The Malloi almost succeeded in 
killing the Macedonian king. But all this was of no 
avail. A disunited people could not long resist the united 
forces of the Hellenic world led by the greatest captain 
of ancient Europe. Alexander succeeded in conquering 
the old Persian Provinces of Gandhāra and "India," but 
was unable to try conclusions with Agrammes king of the 
Gangaridae and the Prasii, t.e., the last Nanda king of 
Magadha and the other Gangetic provinces in Eastern 
India. Plutarch informs us that the battle with Poros 
depressed the spirits of the Macedonians and made them 
very unwilling to advance further into India. Moreover, 
they were afraid of the “Gandaritai and the Praisiai" who 
were reported to be waiting for Alexander with an army 
of 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 war-chariots and 6,000 
fighting elephants. As a matter of fact when Alexander 
was retreating through Karmania he received a report 
that his satrap Philippos, governor of the Upper Indus 
Province, had been murdered (324 B.C.) Shortly after 
wards the Macedonian garrison was overpowered, ‘The 
Macedonian governor of the Lower Indus satrapy had to be 
transferred to the north-west borderland beyond the Indus 
and no new satrap was appointed in his place. The 
successors of Alexander at the time of the Triparadeisos 
agreement in 321 B.C. confessed their inability to remove 
the Indian Rajas of the Panjab without royal troops under 
the command of some distinguished general. One of 
the Rājās, possibly Poros, was treacherously slain by 
Eudemos, an officer stationed in the Upper Indus satrapy 

The withdrawal of the latter (ctr. 317 B.C.) marks the 


i Inv. Alex., p. 270. 
3 Cf. Bury, History of Greece for Beginners, pp. 428-20 
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ultimate collapse of the first serious attempt of the Yavanas 
to establish an empire in India. 

The only permanent effect of Alexander’s raid seems 
to have been the establishment of a number of Yavana 
settlements in the Uttarapatha. The most important of 
these settlements were: 

1. The city of Alexandria (modern Charikar or 
Opian?)' in the land of the Paropanisadae, i.e., the Kabul 
region. 

2. Boukephala,; possibly on the east side of the 
Hydaspes (Jhelum). 

g. Nikaia', where the battle with Poros took place. 

4. Alexandria at or near the confluence of the Chenab 
and the Indus', to the north-east of the countries of the 
Sodrai, or Sogdoi, and Massanoi, and 

5. Sogdian Alexandria,’ below the confluence of the 
Panjab rivers. 

Ašoka recognised the existence of Yona (Yavana) 
settlers on the north-western fringe of his empire, and 
appointed some of them, (e.g., the Yavana-raja TIushāspha)" 
to high offices of state. Boukephala Alexandria flourished 
as late as the time of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea.” 


One of the Alexandrias (Alasanda) is mentioned in the 
Mahāvamsa. 


‘According to Tarn (The Greeks in Bactria and India, ist, ed., 462) 
Alexandria stood on the west bank of the united Panjshir-Ghorband rivers 
near the confluence facing Kāpiša on the east bank. It is represented by the 
modern Begram. 

3 Nikaia and Boukephala stood one on each side of the Jhelum. Tarn 
thinks (Alexander the Great, Sources and Studies, p. 296) that Boukephala 
stood on the cast bank of the Jhelum and Nikaia on the west bank (ibid 
p. 238). 

* The completion of Nikaia is doubted by Tarn (Alexander the Great, 
TI, 238; 

* The confluence of the Indus and the Akesines was fixed as the boundary 

of the Upper and Lower Indus satrapies. 


* Inv. Alex.. pp. 293. 354; Bury, History of Greece for Beginners, p. 433; 
Camb. Hist. Ind., 1. 476f. 

* For the nationality of Tushāspha and significance of the term ''Yavana'' 
we Raychaudhuri, Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, and Ed., pp. 2f, 
314 post. 

? Schoff's tr., p. 41. 

* Geiger's tr., p. 194. 
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Alexander's invasion produced one indirect result. It 
helped the cause of Indian unity by destroying the power 
of the petty states of north-west India, just as the Danish 
invasion contributed to the union of England under 
Wessex by destroying the independence of Northumbria 
and Mercia. If Ugrasena-Mahāpadma was the precursor 
of Chandragupta Maurya in the east, Alexander was the 
forerunner of that emperor in the north-west. 








CHAPTER IV. THE MAURYA EMPIRE : 
THE FRA OF DIGVIJAYA 


SECTION |. THE REIGN OF CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 


Mlechchhairudveyyamana bhujayugamadhuna 
samšritā rajamürtteh 
Sa srimadbandhubhrtyaschiramavatu mahim 
parthivas-Chandraguptah. 
—Mudrārākshasa. 


In B.C. 326 the flood of Macedonian invasion had 
overwhelmed the Indian states of the Panjab, and was 
threatening to burst upon the Madhyadesa. Agrammes 
was confronted with a crisis not unlike that which 
Arminius had to face when Varus carried the Roman 
Eagle to the Teutoburg Forest, or which Charles Martel 
had to face when the Saracens carried the Crescent towards 
the field of Tours. The question whether India was, or 
was not, to be Hellenized awaited decision. 

Agrammes was fortunate enough to escape the 
onslaught of Alexander. But it is doubtful whether he 
had the ability or perhaps the inclination to play the part 
of an Arminius or a Charles Martel, had the occasion 
arisen. But there was at this time another Indian who 
was made of different stuff. This was Chandragupta, 
the Sandrokoptos (Sandrokottos, etc.) of the classical 
writers. [he rise of Chandragupta is thus described by 
Justin :' 

"India after the death of Alexander had shaken, as 
it were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his 
governors to death. ‘The author of this liberation was 


' Watson's tr., p. 142 with slight emendations. 
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Sandrocottus. This man was of humble origin, but was 
stimulated to aspire to regal power by supernatural 
encouragement; for, having offended Alexander’ by his 
boldness of speech and orders being given to kill him, 
he saved himself by swiftness of foot; and while he was 
lying asleep, after his fatigue, a lion of great size having 
come up to him, licked off with his tongue the sweat that 
was minning from him and after gently waking him, left 
him. Being first prompted by this prodigy to conceive 
hopes of royal dignity he drew together a band of 
robbers, and solicited the Indians to support his new 
sovereignty.’ Sometime after, as he was going to war 


with the generals of Alexander, a wild elephant of great 


bulk presented itself before him of its own accord and, 
as if tamed down to gentleness, took him on its back and 
became his guide in the war and conspicuous in fields of 
battle. Sandrocottus thus acquired a throne when 
Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future 


greatness.” 


The above account, shorn of its marvellous element, 
amounts to this, that Chandragupta, a man of non- 


t Some modern scholars propose to read "Nandrum' (Nanda) in place of 
‘Alexandrum’. Such conjectural emendations by modern editors often mislcad 
students who have no access to original sources and make the confusion 
regarding the early career of Chandragupta worse confounded (cf. Indian 
Culture, Vol. II. No. 3, p. 558; for ‘boldness of speech’, cf. Grote XII. 141. 
case of Kleitus, and pp. 147 ff, case of Kallisthenes). After his (Sandrocottus' ) 
victory he forfeited, by his tyranny, all title to the name of a liberator, for 
he oppressed with servitude the very people whom he had emancipated from 
foreign thraldom—Justin. The tyranny of the dushtümütyas is known to 
Indian literature. But the sovereign himself is noted for his justice in early 
Maurya times. 

2 The original expression used by Justin has the sense of ‘mercenary 
soldier’ as well as that of ‘robber’. And the former sense is in consonance 
with Indian tradition recorded by Hemachandra in the Parisishtaparvan 
(VIII, 253-54): | | BETAS 

Dhātuvādopārjitena draviņena Chaņiprasūļi 

«chakrepattyādi sāmagrīti Nandamuchchhettumudyatah 
ie., Chāņakya gathered for Chandragupta an army with wealth found undc: 
ground, (lit. ‘with the aid of mineralogy’) for the purpose of uprooting 
Nanda. kodus 

3 According to the interpretation accepted by. Hultzsch—'‘instigated the 
Indians to overthrow the existing government’. 
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monarchical rank, placed himself at the head of the 
Indians who chafed under the Macedonian yoke, and after 
Alexander's departure defeated his generals and "shook 
the yoke of servitude from the neck” of India. The 
verdict of the Hydaspas was thus reversed.’ 

The ancestry of Chandragupta is not known for cer- 
tain. Hindu literary tradition connects him with the 
Nanda dynasty of Magadha* Tradition recorded in 
Mediaeval inscriptions, however, represents the Maurya 
family (from which he sprang) as belonging to the solar 
race From Māndhātri, a prince of that race, sprang the 
Maurya line." In the Rājputāna Gazetteer," the Moris 
(Mauryas) are described as a Rajput clan. Jaina tradition 
recorded in the Parisishtaparvan’ represents Chandragupta 
as the son of a daughter of the chief of a village of 
peacock-tamers (Mayüraposhaka)' The Mahavamsa’ calls 


i The anti-Macedonian movement led by Chandragupta, and those who 
co-operated with him, probably began in Sind. The Macedonian Satrap of 
that province withdrew before 321 B.C. Ambhi and the Pāurava remained in 
possession of portions of the Western and Central Paūjāb and some adjoining 
regions till sometime after the Triparadcisos agreement of 321 B.C. 

ž The Mudrürükshasa calls him not only Mauryaputra (Act II, verse 5) 
but also Nandānvaya (Act IV). Kshemendra and Somadeva refer to him as 
Pürvananda-süta, son of the genuine Nanda, as opposed to Yoga-Nanda. The 
commentator on the Vishnu Purina (IV. 24—Wilson IX. 187) says that 
Chandragupta was the son of Nanda by a wife named Muri, whence he and 
his descendants were called Mauryas. Dhundirija, the commentator on the 
Mudrārākshasa, informs us on the other hand that Chandragupta was the 
eldest son of Maurya who was the son of the Nanda king Sarvārthasiddhi 
by Mura, daughter of a Vrishala (Südra?). 

3 Ep. Ind., II. zaz. The Mahdvarhsafikd also connects the Mauryas with 
the Šākyas who, as is well known, claimed to belong to the race of Aditya 
(the Sun). Cf. also Avadānakalpalatā, No. 59. 

4 TI A. the Mewar Residency, compiled by Major K. D. Erskine (p. 14). 

5 Page 56; VIII. 220f. 

6 Buddhist tradition also testifies to the supposed connection between the 
expressions Moriya (Maurya) and Mora or Mayūra (peacock)—see Turnour, 
Mahāvarhsa (Mahlāwansa), xxxix f. Aelian informs us that tame peacocks 
were kept in the parks of the Maurya Palace at Pataliputra, Sir John Marshall 
points out that figures of peacocks were employed to decorate some of the 
projecting ends of the architraves of the cast gateway at Safichi (A Guide to 
Süfichi, pp. 44. 62). Foucher (Monuments of Sanchi, 291) does not regard 
these birds as a sort of canting badge for the dynastry of the Mauryas. He 
apparently prefers to imagine in them a possible allusion to the Mora Jātaka. 

* Geiger's Translation, p. 27. Moriydnarh Khattiyānarh varhse jäta, 
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him a scion of the Khattiya clan styled Moriya (Maurya), 
In the Divyāvadāna' Bindusara, the son of Chandragupta, 
claims to be an anointed Kshatriya, Kshatriya Mürdha- 
bhishikta. In the same work* Ašoka, the son of Bindusara, 
calls himself a Kshatriya. In the Mahéparinibbana Sutta 
the Moriyas are represented as the ruling clan of Pippha- 
livana, and as belonging to the Kshatriya caste. As the 
Mahāparinibbāna Sutta is the most ancient of the works 
referred to above, and forms part of the carly Buddhist 
canon, its evidence should be preferred to that of later 
compositions. It is, therefore, practically certain that 
Chandragupta belonged to a Kshatriya community, viz., 
the Moriya (Maurya) clan. 

In the sixth century B.C. the Moriyas were the 
ruling clan of the little republic of Pipphalivana which 
probably lay between Rummindei in the Nepalese Tarai 
and Kasia in the Gorakhpur district. They must have 
been absorbed into the Magadhan empire along with the 
other states of Eastern India. Tradition avers that they 
were reduced to great straits in the fourth century B.C., 
and young Chandragupta grew up among peacock-tamers, 
herdsmen and hunters in the Vindhyan forest. "Ihe 
classical notices of his encounter with a lion and an 
elephant accord well with his residence amidst the wild 
denizens of that sequestered region. During the inglorious 
reign of Agrammes, when there was general disaffection 
amongst his subjects, the Moriyas evidently came into 
prominence, probably under the leadership of Chandra 
gupta. These clansmen were no longer rulers and were 
merely Magadhan subjects. It is, therefore, not at all 
surprising that Justin calls Chandragupta a man of humble 
origin. Plutarch, as well as Justin, informs us that 
Chandragupta paid a visit to Alexander. Plutarch says: 
* Androkottus himself, who was then a lad, saw Alexander 


| Cowell and Neil's Ed., p. 379. 
z Page 409. 

5SBE., XI. pp. 1334735 

t Life of Alexander, lxii. 
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himself and afterwards used to declare that Alexander 
might easily have conquered the whole country, as the 
then king was hated: by his subjects on account of his 
mean and wicked disposition." From this passage it is 
not unreasonable to infer that Chandragupta visited 
Alexander with the intention of inducing the conqueror 
to put an end to the rule of the tyrant of Magadha. His 
conduct may be compared to that of Rānā Samgrama 
Simha who invited Babur to put an end to the regime 
of Ibrahim  Lüdi!' Apparently Chandragupta found 
Alexander as stern a ruler as Agrammes, for we learn from 
Justīn that the Macedonian king did not scruple to give 
orders to kill the intrepid Indian lad for his boldness of 
speech? "Ihe young Maurya apparently thought of rid- 
ding his country of both the oppressors, Macedonian as 
well as Indian. With the help of Kautilya, also called 
Chanakya or Vishnugupta, son of a Brahmana of Taxila, 
he is said to have overthrown the infamous Nanda. 
Traditional accounts of the conflict between Chandragupta 
and the last Nanda are preserved in the Milindapafiho, 
the Puranas, the Mudrārākshasa, the Mahdvamsa Tika 
and the Jaina Parišishļķaparvan. The Milindapaūho* tells 
us that the Nanda army was commanded by Bhaddasāla. 
The Nanda troops were evidently defeated with great 
slaughter, an exaggerated account of which is preserved 
in the Milimdapariho. 

“Sometime after" his acquisition of sovereignty, 
Chandragupta went to war with the prefects or generals 
of Alexander* and crushed their power. 

The overthrow of the Nandas, and the liberation of 
the Pañjāb were not the only achievements of the great 
| Regarding the conduct of Sathgrama Simha, sce Tod's Rājasthān, Vol. I, 
p. 240, n. (2). Anne Susannah Beveridge, the Bübur-nüma in English, Vol, II. 
és a Al already stated the substitution of ‘Nanda’ for Alexander cannot be 
justified. 
1SHE., Vol, XXXVI. p. 147. 
‘Cf, Smith, 4íoka, third edition, p. :4n. For the relative date of the 


assumption of sovercignty and the war with the prefects see Indian Culture, 
HU No. 3, pp. 5508, Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, p. 197. 
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Maurya. Plutarch tells us’ that he overran and subdued 
the whole of India with an army of 600,000 men. Justin 
also informs us that he was “in possession of India”. In 
his Beginnings of South Indian History? Dr. S. Krishna: 
swami Aiyangar says that Māmulanār, an ancient Tamil 
author, makes frequent allusions to the Mauryas in the 
past having penetrated with a great army as far as the 
Podiyil Hill in the Tinnevelly district. Ihe statements 
of this author are said to be supported by Paranar or 
Param Korranār and Kallil Āttiraiyanār. The advanced 
party of the invasion was composed of a warlike people 
called Košar * ‘The invaders advanced from the Konkan, 
passing the hills Elilmalai, about sixteen miles north of 
Cannanore, and entered the Kongu (Coimbatore) district, 
ultimately going as far as the Podiyil Hill (Malaya?). 
Unfortunately the name of the Maurya leader is not given. 
But the expression Vamba Moriyar, or Maurya upstarts,' 
would seem to suggest that the first Maurya, i.e. Chandra- 
gupta, and his adherents were meant.’ - 

Certain Mysore inscriptions refer to Chandragupta s 
rule in North Mysore. Thus one epigraph says that 


! Alex. LXII 

? Chap. II. cf. JRAS., 1924, 666. 

3 For the Kosar see Indian Culture, 1, pp. 97 ff Cf. Košakāra, ANM., 251 ff. 

t Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 89. Cf. Maurye nave rājani 
(Mudrārākshasa, Act IV). 

5 Barnett suggests (Camb. Hist. Ind., IL. 596) that the ‘Vamba Moriyar or 
‘Bastard Mauryas’ were possibly a branch of the Konkani Mauryas. But there 
is hardly any genuine historical record of the penetration of the Mauryas of 
the Konkan deep into the southern part of the Tamil country. For other 
suggestions, see JRAS., 1923. pp. 93-96. Some Tamil scholars hold that "the 
Moriyar were not allowed to enter Tamilakam, and the last point they reached 
was the Venkata hill'' (IHQ.. 1928, p. 145). They also reject Dr. Aiyangar s 
statement about the Kosar. But the vicw that the arms of Chandragupta 
possibly reached the Pandya country in the Far South of India which abounded! 
in pearls and gems receives some confirmation from the Mudrārākshasa, Act, 
III, verse 19. which suggests that the supremacy of the first Maurya ev entually 
extended “‘from the lord of mountains (the Himalayas), cooled by showers 
of the spray of the divine stream (Ganges) playing about among its rocks, 10 
the shores of the southern ocean, (Dakshipärnava) marked by the brilliance of 
gems flashing with various colours." The description, however, may be purel 
conventional. Prof. N. Sastri is critical of the account in the Tamil tex! 


(ANM., p. 253f.). 
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Nagarkhanda in the Shikarpur Taluq was protected by 
the wise Chandragupta, “an abode of the usages of 
eminent Kshatriyas”.' This is of the fourteenth century 
and little reliance can be placed upon it. But when the 
statements of Plutarch, Justin, Mamulanar, and the 
Mysore inscriptions referred to by Rice, are read together, 
they seem to suggest that the first Maurya did conquer a 
considerable portion of trans-Vindhyan India. 

Whatever we may think of Chandragupta's connection 
with Southern India, there can be no doubt that he 
pushed his conquests as far as Surashtra in Western 
India. The Junagadh Rock inscription of the Mahāksha- 
trapa Rudradaman refers to his Rashtriya or High 
Commissioner, Pushyagupta, the Vaisya, who constructed 
the famous Sudarsana Lake. 

Reference has already been made to an Aramaic 
Inscription from Taxila which mentions the form Priya- 
darsana, a well-known epithet of Asoka Maurya. But 
it is well to remember that in the Mudrārākshasa 
Piadamsana is used as a designation of Chandasiri or 
Chandragupta himself? Further, in Rock Edict VIII 
of Asoka, his ancestors, equally with himself are styled 
Devānampiya. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
conclude that, like his famous grandson, Chandragupta, 
too, was known as “Devanampiya Piyadasi' (or ‘Priya- 
darsana’), and it is not always safe to ascribe all epigraphs 
that make mention of PriyadarSana, irrespective of their 
contents, to Asoka the Great. 


t Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. to. Fleet, however, is 
sceptical about the Jaina tradition (Ind. Ant., 1892, 156 fL). Cf. also JRAS., 
1911, 8t4-17. 

3 The subjugation of the whole of Northern India (Udīchf) from the 
Himalayas to the sea is probably suggested by the following passage of the 
Kautiliya Arthasdstra (IX. 1) traditionally ascribed to a minister of Chandra- 
gupta ''Deíah Prithvi; tasyārh Himavat Samudrāntaram Udichinam yojanasa- 
hasra parīmānam atiryak Chakravarti-Kshetram". Cf. Mudrārākshāsa, Act UN. 
Verse 19. 

^» Act VL 
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The Seleukidan War 


We learn from Justin’ that when Chandragupta 
acquired his throne in India Seleukos (Seleucus) a 
general of Alexander, was laying the foundations of his 
future greatness. Seleukos was the son of Antiochos, a 
distinguished general of Philip of Macedon, and his wife 
Laodike. After the division of the Macedonian Empire 
among the followers of Alexander he carried on several 
wars in the east. He first took Babylon, and then his 
strength being increased by this success, subdued the 
Bactrians. He next made an expedition into India. 
Appianus says’ that he crossed the Indus and waged 
war on Chandragupta, king of the Indians, who dwelt 
about it, until he made friends and entered into relations 
of marriage‘ with him. Justin also observes that after 
making a league with Chandragupta, and settling his 
affairs in the east, Seleukos proceeded to join in the 
war against Antigonos (301 B.C.). Plutarch supplies us 
with the information that Chandragupta presented 500 
elephants to Seleukos. More important details are given 
by Strabo who says:* 

“The Indians occupy (in part) some of the countries 
situated along the Indus, which formerly belonged to the 
Persians: Alexander deprived the Ariani of them, and 
established there settlements (or provinces) of his own. 
But Seleucus Nicator gave them to Sandrocottus in 
consequence of a marriage contract, and received in turn 
500 elephants." “The Indians occupied a larger portion 
of Ariana, which they had received from the Macedonians.” 


1 Watson's tr.. p. 143. 

2 Seleukos obtained the satrapy of Babylon first after the agreement of 
Triparadeisos (321 B.C.) and afterwards in 312 B.C. from which year his era 
is dated. In $306 B.C., he assumed the title of king (Camb. Anc. His., VII, 
161: Camb. Hist. Ind., Y. 433). 

3 $yr. 55; Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 114. Hultzsch, xxxiv. 

t Appianus uses the clear term kedos (connection by marriage), amd Strabo 
(XV) only an epigamia, The cession of territory in consequence of the 
marriage contract clearly suggests that the wedding did take place. 


5H, & F., HII, p. 125. 
e Ibid., p. 78. Tarn., Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 100. 


O.P.—123—16 
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It will be seen that the classical writers do not give 
us any detailed record of the actual conflict between 
Seleukos and Chandragupta. They merely speak of the 
results. There can be no doubt that the invader could 
not make much headway, and concluded an alliance which 
was cemented by a marriage contract. In his Ašoka Dr. 
Smith observes that the current notion that the Syrian 
king “gave his daughter in marriage" to Chandragupta is 
not warranted by the evidence, which testifies merely to 
a ‘matrimonial alliance’. But the cession of territory 
"in consequence of the epigamia” may rightly be 
regarded as a dowry given to a bridegroom. The Indian 
Emperor obtained some of the provinces situated along 
the Indus which formerly belonged to the Persians. 
The ceded country comprised a large portion of Ariana 
itself, a fact ignored by Tarn. In exchange the Maurya 
monarch gave the "comparatively small recompense of 
500 elephants". It is believed that the territory ceded 
by the Syrian king included the four satrapies: Aria, 
Arachosia, Gedrosia and the Paropanisadai, t.e., Herat, 
Kandahar, Makran and Kabul. Doubts have been 
entertained about this by several scholars including Tarn. 
The inclusion of the Kabul valley within the Maurya 
Empire is, however, proved by the inscriptions of Asoka,” 
the grandson of Chandragupta, which speak of the Yonas 
and Gandhāras as vassals of the Empire. And the 
evidence of Strabo probably points to the cession by 
Seleukos of a large part of the Iranian Tableland besides 
the riparian provinces on the Indus. 


Megasthenes 


We learn from the classical writers that after the 
war the Syrian and Indian Emperors lived on friendly 


1 Third Ed., p. 15. 

2 Dr. G. C. Raychaudhuri draws my attention to an Aramaic inscription 
of Devānampiya found at Laghman (ancient Lampāka, BSOAS, Vol. XIII, 
Pt. I, 1949, Soff). This confirms the Greek evidence about the inclusion of 
Kābul and its neighbourhood within the dominions of the early Mauryas, 
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terms. Athenaios tells us that Chandragupta sent 
presents including certain powerful aphrodisiacs to the 
Syrian monarch.’ Seleukos sent an envoy to the Maurya 
court, whose name was Megasthenes. Arrian tells 
us that Megasthenes originally lived with Sibyrtios, the 
satrap of Arachosia. He was sent from thence to 
Pataliputra where he often visited the Maurya Emperor, 
and wrote a history on Indian affairs. The work of 
Megasthenes has been lost. The fragments that survive 
in quotations by later authors like Strabo, Arrian, 
Diodoros and others, have been collected by Schwanbeck, 
and translated into English by McCrindle. As Professor 
Rhys Davids observes, Megasthenes possessed very little 
critical judgment, and was, therefore, often misled by 
wrong information received from others. But he is a 
truthful witness concerning matters which came under 
his personal observation. ‘The most important piece of 
information supplied by him is, as Rhys Davids pointed 
out, the description of Pataliputra which Arrian quotes 
in Chapter X of his Indica: 

“The largest city in India, named Palimbothra, is in 
the land of the Prasians, where is the confluence of the 
river Erannobaos* and the Ganges, which is the greatest 
of rivers. The Erannobaos would be third of the Indian 
PIVOEDS C neis Megasthenes says that on the side where 
it is longest this city extends 80 stades (g4 miles) in length, 
and that its breadth is fifteen (1% miles); that the city has 
been surrounded with a ditch in breadth 6 piethra (606 


| Inv. Alex., p. 405. Cf. Smith, EHT, 4th ed., p. 153. The treaty between 
Chandragupta and Seleukos ushered in a policy of philhellenism which bore 
fruit in the succeeding reigns. In the days of Bindusāra and Ašoka there 
was not only an exchange of embassies with the Hellenistic powers of the 
West. but the services of Greck philosophers and administrators were eagerly 
sought by the imperial government. 

2 Chinnock's tr., p. 254. 

! Erannobaos- Hiraņyavāhā, i.e., the Sona (Harshacharita, Pārab's ed., 
1918, p. 19). Cf. '""Anušonarh Pütaliputram'' (Patafijali, II. í. 2). For refer- 
ences to "*Pātaliputra in a Tamil classic" sec Aiyangar Com. Fol., «55 ff. 
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feet), and in depth so cubits; and that its wall has 570 
towers and 64 gates." 

There were many other cities in the empire besides 
Pataliputra, Arrian says, "It would not be possible to 
record with accuracy the number of the cities on 
account of their multiplicity. Those which are situated 
near the rivers or the sea are built of wood: for if they 
were built of brick they could not long endure on account 
of the rain and because the rivers overflowing their 
banks fill the plains with water. But those which have 
been founded in commanding places, lofty and raised 
above the adjacent country, are built of brick and 
mortar." The most important cities of Chandragupta's 
empire besides the metropolis, were Taxila, Ujjain, 
Kausambi and possibly Pundranagara.’ 

“lian gives the following account of the palace of 
Chandragupta: “In the Indian royal palace’ where the 
greatest of all the kings of the country resides, besides 
much else which is calculated to excite admiration, 
and with which neither Susa, nor Ekbatana can vie (for, 
methinks, only the well-known vanity of the Persians 
could prompt such a comparison), there are other 
wonders besides. In the parks tame peacocks are kept, 
and pheasants which have been domesticated; there 


ICf. Patafijali, IV. %.2; 
prākārā iti," 


! Pundranagara has been identified with Mahāsthānagarh in the Bogra 
District of Bengal. The identification scems to be confirmed by an inscription, 
written in carly Mauryan Brāhmī character, which has been discovered at 
Mahāsthāna. The record makes mention of Pumdanagala and its storchouse 
filled with coins styled Gandakas, Kükanikas, etc. and refers to a people 
called Sadvargikas (Barua, IHO, 1934, March, 57 ff; D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Ep. Ind., April, 1951, 83 ff; P. C. Sen, THQ, 193%, 722 ff). Dr. Bhandarkar 
reads Sa(riijva(rh)gtya in the place of Sadvargika which is more plausibly sug- 
gested by Dr. Barua, If the record really belongs to the early Maurya period 
the reference to coins is interesting. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal thinks that coins 
of the Maurya age bear certain symbols that can be recognized (cf. JRAS, 
1936, 437 M). 

* The "Sugünga'" palace was the favourite resort of Chandragupta (JRAS, 
142%, 587). 


t The statement should be remembered by those modern writers who find 
traces of Persian influence in Maurya architecture, 


"Pāļah putrakāh prāsādāh Pafaliputrakah 
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are shady groves and pasture ground planted with trees, 
and branches of trees which the art of the woodsman has 
deftly interwoven; while some trees are native to the 
soil, others are brought from other parts, and with their 
beauty enhance the charms of the landscape. Parrots 
are natives of the country, and keep hovering about the 
king and wheeling round him and vast though their 
numbers be, no Indian ever eats a parrot. The Brachmans 
honour them highly above all other birds—because the 
parrot alone can imitate human speech. Within the 
palace grounds are artificial ponds in which they keep 
fish of enormous size but quite tame. No one has per- 
mission to fish from these except the king's sons while yet 
in their boyhood. These youngsters amuse themselves 
while fishing in the unruffled sheet of water and learning 
how to sail their boats." 

The imperial palace probably stood close to the 
modern village of Kumrahār* The unearthing of the 
ruins of the Maurya pillar-hall and palace near Kumrahar, 
said to have been built on the model of the throne-room 
and palace of Darius at Persepolis, led Dr. Spooner to" 
propound the theory that the Mauryas were Zoroas- 
trians* Dr. Smith observed that the resemblance of 
the Maurya buildings with the Persian palace at Persepolis 
was not definitely established. — Besides, as Professor 
Chanda observes, "Ethnologists do not recognize high 
class architecture as test of race, and in the opinion of 
experts the buildings of Darius and Xerxes at Persepolis 
are not Persian in style, but are mainly dependent on 
Babylonian models and bear traces of the influence of 
Greece, Egypt and Asia Minor.” 

We learn from Strabo‘ that the king usually remained 
within the palace under the protection of female guards? 


1 McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 1414: 

2 Smith, The Oxford History of India, p. 77. Macphail, Ašoka, pp. 25-25. 

3 JRAS, 1915, pp. 63 ff. 405 H. 

tH. & F.'s Tr., Vol. HI, p. 106; cf. Smith, EHI, ard ed., p. 124. 

The same writer tells us that these women were bought from. thei: 
parents. In view of this statement it is rather surprising that Megasthenes 
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(cf. striganair dhanvibhih of the Arthašāstra) and appeared 
in public only on four occasions, viz., in time of war; to 
sit in his court as a judge; to offer sacrifice and to go on 
hunting expeditions. 


Chandragupta’s Government 


Chandragupta was not only a great soldier and con- 
queror, he was a great administrator. Megasthenes, the 
Greek ambassador at his court, has left detailed accounts 
of his system of government. The edict of his grandson 
Ašoka, and the Arthašāstra attributed to his minister, 
Kautilya, confirm in many respects the particulars of 
the organisation of the empire given by the distinguished 
envoy. The Arthasastra certainly existed before Bana 
(seventh century A.D.) and the Nandisiitra of the Jainas 
(not later than the fifth century A.D.). But it is doubtful 
if, in its present shape, it is as old as the time of the first 
Maurya'. Reference to Chinapatta, China silk, which, be 
it remembered, occurs frequently in classical Sanskrit 
literature, points to a later date, as China was clearly 
outside the horizon of the early Mauryas, and is unknown 
to Indian epigraphy before the Nagarjunikonda inscrip- 
tions. Equally noteworthy is the use of Sanskrit as the 
official language, a feature not characteristic of the 
Maurya epoch. A date as late as the Gupta period is, 
however, precluded by the absence of any reference to 
the Denarius in the sections dealing with weights and 
coins. Quite in keeping with this view is the reference 
to the Arthašāstra contained in Jaina canonical works 
that were reduced to writing in the Gupta age. We have 

\ already adduced grounds for believing that Arthašāstra 

\ probably existed before the second century A.D; Though 

% quoted as saying that none of the Indians employed slaves, Note also 

te story narrated by Athenaios that Amitrochates, (i.e., Bindusāra) begged 

Arģjiochos Soter to buy and send him a professor (Monahan, The Early History 
tengal, pp. 164, 176, 179). 

$ For the date of the Arthašāstra, see also Raychaudhuri, The History and 


Culture of the Indian People, Vol. II, ed. by R. C. Majumdar, pp. 285-87. 
13^. 8 f. ante, 
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a comparatively late work, it may be used, like the 
Junagadh Inscription of Rudradāman, to confirm and 
supplement the information gleaned from earlier sources. 

The Supreme Government consisted of two main 
parts: 

1. The Rājā and 

2. The Councillors’? and “Assessors” (Mahamatras, 
and Amātyas or Sachivas). 

The Raja or sovereign was the head of the state. 
He was considered to be a mere mortal, though a favoured 
mortal, the beloved of the deities." The possession of 
the material resources of a great empire and control 
over a vast standing army gave him real power. But 
there was a body of ancient rules, Porāņā pakitī, which 
even the most masterful despot viewed with respect. "The 
people were an important element of the state. They 
were looked upon as children for whose welfare the head 
of the state was responsible, and to whom he owed a debt 
which could only be discharged by good government. 
There was a certain amount of decentralisation, notably 
in the sphere of local government, and there was usually 
at the imperial headquarters, and also at the chief centres 
of provincial government, a body of ministers who had 
a right to be consulted specially in times of emergency. 
Nevertheless the powers of the king were extensive. He 
had military, judicial, legislative, as well as executive 
functions. We have already seen that one of the occasions 
when he left his palace was war.' He considered plans 
of military operations with his Senapati or Commander- 
in-Chief. 

He also sat in his court to administer justice. “He 
remains there all day thus occupied, not suffering himself 
to be interrupted even though the time arrives for attend- 


a Cf. ante 198 n. 10. 

2 Cf. Strabo, XV. i; and Kautilya, Bk. X. 

1 Kaut,, p. 38. In the last days of the Maurya empire we ind the 
Sendpati overshadowing the king and transferring to himself the allegiance 
of the troops, 
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ing to his person. This attention to his person consists 
of friction with pieces of wood, and he continues to listen 
to the cause, while the friction 1s performed by four 
attendants who surround him." The Kauftliya Artha- 
fastra says! “when in the court, he (the king) shall 
never cause his petitioners to wait at the door, for when 
a king makes himself inaccessible to his people and 
entrusts his work to his immediate officers, he may be 
sure to engender confusion in business, and to cause 
thereby public disaffection, and himself a prey to his 
enemies. He shall, therefore, personally attend to the 
business of gods, of heretics, of Brāhmaņas learned in 
the Vedas, of cattle, of sacred places, of minors, the aged, 
the afflicted, the helpless and of women;—all this in order 
(of enumeration) or according to the urgency or pressure 
of those works. All urgent calls he shall hear at once." 

As to the king's legislative function we should note 
that the Kautiliya Arthašāstra* calls him "dharma-pravar- 
taka”, and includes Rājašāsana among the sources Of law. 
As instances of royal "Šāsanas" or rescripts may be 
mentioned the Edicts of Ašoka, the famous grandson of 
Chandragupta. 

Among executive functions of the king, our authorities 
mention the posting of watchmen, attending to the 
accounts of receipts and expenditure, appointment of 
ministers, priests and superintendents, correspondence 
with the Mantriparishad or Council of Ministers, collection 
of the secret information gathered by spies, reception of 
envoys, etc.” 

It was the king who laid down the broad lines of 
policy and issued rescripts for the guidance of his officers 
and the people. Control was maintained over the most 


iH. & F., Strabo WN, pp. 106-107. 

3 Shamasastry's translation, p. 43. 

3 Bk. HI, Chap. 1. 

4 Kautilya, Bk. I, Chs. xvi; xvii; Bk. VIII, Ch. i, Cf. Ašoka's Rock Edicts 
HI (regulation about alpa vyayatā and alpa bhāņdatā), V (appointment of 
high officials), VI (relations with the Parishad, and collection of information 
from the Pajfivedakd), and XIII (diplomatic relations with foreign powers). 
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distant officials by an army of secret reporters and 
overseers and, in the days of Chandragupta's grandson, 
by itinerant judges. Communication with them was kept 
up by a network of roads, and garrisons were posted 
at strategic points, 

Kautilya holds that Rajatva (sovereignty) is possible 
only with assistance. A single wheel can never move. 
Hence the king shall employ Sachivas and hear their 
opinion. ‘Che Sachivas or Amātyas of Kautilya corres- 
pond to the "seventh caste" of Megasthenes which assisted 
the king in deliberating on public affairs. This class 
was small in number, but in wisdom and justice excelled 
all the others.* 

The most important amongst the Sachivas or Amātyas 
were undoubtedly the Mantrins or High Ministers, pro- 
bably corresponding to the Mahāmātras of Ašoka's Rock 
Edict VI and the "advisers of the king" referred to by 
Diodoros.’ They were selected from those Amātyas whose 
character had been tested under all kinds of allure- 
ments. They were given the highest salary, viz., 48,000 
panas per annum. They assisted the king in examining 
the character of the Amātyas who were employed in 
ordinary department All kinds of administrative 
measures were preceded by consultation with three or 
four of them.’ In works of emergency (atyayike kārye) 
they were summoned along with the Mantriparishad. 
They exercised a certain amount of control over the 
Imperial Princes! They accompanied the king to the 
battle-field, and gave encouragement to the troops." 

ı Cf. Manu, VIJ. 55. 

2Chinnock, Arman, p. 413. 

5 II. 41. 

+ Sarvopadhd-suddhin Mantrinah kuryal.—Arthetdstra, 1919, p. 17. For 
upadhü sce also the Junāgadh Rock Inscription of Skanda Gupta, 

č Kautilya, p. 247. According to Smith (EHI, 4th ed., p. 149) the value 
of a silver pana may be taken as not far from a shilling. 

é Ibid., p. 16. 


! Ibid., pp. 26, 28. 
i Ibid., p. 29, Cf. A$oka's Rock Edict VI. 


% Ibīd., p. 333- bi 
W Ibid., p. 368. Cf. the Udayagiri Inscription of Saba. 
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Kautilya was evidently one of those Mantrins. Another 
minister (or Pradeshtri?) was apparently Maniyatappo, 
a Jatilian, who helped the king to “confer the blessings 
of peace on the country by extirpating marauders who 
were like unto thorns." That there were at times more 
than one Mantrin is proved by the use of the plural 
Mantrinah. 
In addition to the Mantrins there was the Mantri- 
d, i.e, Assembly of Counsellors or Council of 
Ministers. The existence of the Parishad as an important 
element of the Maurya constitution is proved by the third 
and sixth Rock Edicts of Ašoka* The members of the 
Mantriparishad were not identical with the Mantrins. In 
several passages of Kautilya's Arthašāstra the Mantrins 
are sharply distinguished from the Mantriparishad? ‘The 
latter evidently occupied an inferior position. Their 
salary was only 12,000 panas, whereas the salary of a 
Mantrin was 48,000. They do not appear to have been 
consulted on ordinary occasions, but were summoned 
along with the Mantrins when Ātyayika kārya, i.e., works 
of emergency had to be transacted. The king was to be 
guided by the decision of the majority (Bhüyishthah). 
They also attended the king at the time of the reception 
of envoys* From the passage " Mantriparishadari dvadasa- 
mātyān  kurvita"—"the Council of Ministers should 
consist of twelve Amātyas," it appears that the Parishad 
used to be recruited from all kinds of Amātyas (not 
necessarily from Mantrins alone). From Kautilya's denun- 
ciation of a king with a "KAshudraparishad," a small 
council, his rejection of the views of the Mānavas, 
Bārhaspatyas and the AuSanasas, his preference for an 


1 Turnour's Mahāvarhsa, p. xlii. The evidence is late. 

3 Note also Pliny's reference to noble and rich Indians who sit in council 
with the king (Monahan, The Early History of Bengal, 148); cf. Mbh. ili, 127. 
8. Amatyaparishad; xii, 320, 199 Amētya Samiti. 

! Cf. PP. 20, 29, 147. 

+ Arthaidstra, ag. Cf. Mbh, iv. go. 8. Ašoka's R. E. VI. 

5 Arthaldstra, p. 45 

* P. 259- 
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"Akshudra-parishad", a council that is not small, and his 
reference to Indra's Parishad of a thousand Rishis, it 
may be presumed that he wanted to provide for the 
needs of a growing empire. Such an empire was 
undoubtedly that of Chandragupta who may have been 
prevailed upon by his advisers to constitute a fairly big 
assembly.' 

Besides the Mantrins and the Mantriparishad, there 
was another class of Amātyas who filled the great adminis- 
trative and judicial appointments) ^ Ihe  Kau[iliya 
Arthašāstra says’ that the "dharmopadhasuddha" Amātyas, 
officers purified by religious test, should be employed in 
civil‘ and criminal’ courts, the "arthopad hasuddha" 
Amātyas, officers purified by money-test, should be 
employed as Samāhartri ("Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Minister of the Interior") and Sannidhātri (High 
Treasurer and Keeper of Stores;* the ''kāmopadhāsuddha" 
Amātyas, officials purified by love-test, should be appointed 
to superintend the pleasure grounds, the “bhayopadha- 
$uddha" Amātyas, officers purified by fear-test, should be 
appointed to do work requiring immediate attention 
(āsanna-kārya), while those who are proved to be impure 
should be employed in mines, timber and elephant forests,' 


i The Divydvaddna (p. 37z) refers to the five hundred  councillors 
(Paūichāmātyašatāni) of Bindusāra, son and successor of Chandragupta Maurya. 
Patafijali refers to Chandragupta Sabhā. But we have no indication as to its 
constitution. 

2Cf. the Karma-Sachivas of the Junāgadh Rock Inscription of Rudra- 
dāman I. 

* P. 17. Cf. McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 1920, 41. 42. 

‘Civil (Dharmasthīya) Courts were established "in the cities of Sangra- 
hana (in the midst of a collection of ten villages), Dronamukha (in the centre 
of four hundred villages), Sthāniya (in the centre of eight hundred villages). 
and at places where districts met. (Janapada-sandhi;? union of districts)", and 
consisted of three Dharmasthas (judges versed in the sacred law) and three 
Amātyās. 

SA Criminal (Kapfekefodhana) Court consisted of s Amdiyas, or s 
Pradeshfris. The functions of the latter will be described later on. 

ê For the duties of these officers see Kautilya’s Arthafdstra, Bk. II, 5-6. 
a5: Bk. IV, 4; Bk. V, e. For the revenue system under the Mauryas, see 
Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue System, pp. 165 tf. 

' Cf. Nāgavana of Pillar Edict V. 
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and manufactories. Untried Amātyas were to be employed 
in ordinary or insignificant departments (sārmānya adhi- 
karaņa). Persons endowed with the qualifications required 
in. an AĀmātya (Amátyasampadopeta) were appointed 
Nisrishģārthāh or Ministers Plenipotentiary, Lekhakas or 
Ministers of Correspondence, and Adhyakshas or Superin- 
tendents. 

The statements of the Kautiliya Arthašāstra regarding 
the employment of Amātyas as the chief executive and 
judicial officers of the realm, are confirmed by the classica? 
writers. Strabo, for example, observes! "the seventh 
caste consists of counsellors and assessors ($ymbouloi and 
Synedroi) of the king. 'To these persons belong the 
offices of state, tribunals of justice, and the whole 
administration of affairs." Arrian also says, "from them 
are chosen their rulers, governors of provinces, deputies, 
treasurers, generals, admirals, controllers of expenditure 
and superintendents of agriculture.” 

The adhyakshas who formed the pivot of the Kautiliyan 
administration, are evidently referred to by Strabo's trans- 
lators as “Magistrates” in the following passage: * 

"Of the Magistrates, some have the charges of the 
market, others of the city, others of the soldiery.* Some’ 
have the care of the rivers, measure the land, as in Egypt, 
and inspect the closed reservoirs from which water is dis- 
tributed by canals, so that all may have an equal use of it. 
These persons have charge also of the hunters, and have 
the power of rewarding or punishing those who merit 
either. They collect the taxes, and superintend the occu- 
pations connected with land, as wood-cutters, carpenters, 
workers in brass, and miners. They superintend the 
public roads, and place a pillar at every ten stadia to 


|! H. & F., Vol. HI, p. 103. Cf. Diodoros, II. 41. 
* One class of Adhyakshas, those in charge of women, are referred jo 
in the A£okan inscriptions as Mahāmātras. 
s "District" according to the Cambridge History of India, 1. 417. 
‘Cf. the Durga-rüshtra-danda- mukhyas of Kautilya, Bk. XIII, Chs. UH 
and V. | ; 
$ J.e., the district othcials (Agronomol.) 
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indicate the byways and distances. Those who have 
charge of the city (astynomoi) are divided into six bodies 
of five each.’ Next to the Magistrates of the city is a 


third body of governors, who have the care of military 
affairs. This class also consists of six divisions each 
composed of five persons” 


The Magistrates in charge of the city and those in 
charge of military affairs are evidently the same as the 
Nagarādhyakshas and Balàdhyakshas of the Arthašāstra” 
Dr. Smith remarks,! “the Boards described by Megasthenes 
as in charge of the business of the capital and the army 
are unknown to the author (Kautilya), who contemplated 
each such charge as the duty of a single officer. The 
creation of the Boards may have been an innovation 
effected by Chandragupta personally." But the historian 
overlooks the fact that Kautilya distinctly says: — "Bahu- 
mukhyam  anityam chādhikaraņar sthapayet,” "each 
department shall be officered by several temporary heads; " 
* Ad hyakshüh Sankhyayaka - Lekhaka - Rūpadaršaka - Nivi- 


t Each body was responsible for one of the following departments, viz., 
(*) the mechanical arts, (2) foreign residents, (9) registration of births and 
dcaths, (4) trade, commerce, weights and measures, (5) supervision and sale 
of manufactured articles and (6) collection of tithes on sales. In their col. 
lective capacity they looked after public buildings, markets, harbours and 
temples. Prices were regulated by them. 

2 Each division or Board was responsible for one of the following dcpart- 
ments, viz, the navy, transport and commissariat (cf. PVishfi-karmāni of 
Kautilya, Bk. X, Ch. iv), the infantry, the cavalry, the chariots and the ele- 
phants. In the $üntíparva of the Mahābhārata the divisions are stated to be 
six (CIII. 38) or eight (LIX. 41-42): 

Rathā Nāgā Hayātchaiva Pádátüichaiva Pāņdava 
Vishtir Naval Chardichaiva Detikā iti cháshtamam 
Ahgānyetāni Kauravya prakātāni balasya tu 

“Chariots, elephants, horses, infantry, burden-carriers, ships, spies with 
local guides as the cighth—these are the open "limbs of a fighting force, O 
descendant of Kuru.” 

The Raghuvarhda (IV, 26) refers to Shadvidham balam. Cf. Mbh, V. gt. 16. 

3 Mysore Ed., 1919. p. 5⁄5: Nagara- Dhánya- Fyavahárika- Kármárntika- 
Balidhyaksh th. Cf. Balaprādhānā and Nigamapradhānāh of Mbh, V. s. 6. 

t EHI, 1914, p. 141. Cf. Monahan, Early History of Bengal, pp. 157-64 
Stein, Megasthenes und Kaufilya, pp. 233 H. 

s Arthaldstra, 1010, P- Go. On page 47 we have the following passage— 
Hasty-asva-ratha-padātam-aneka-mukhyam-avasthāpayet, ie., elephants, cavalry, 
chariots, and infantry shall each be placed under many chiefs. 
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grāhak-Ottarādhyaksha-sakhāh karmāņi kuryuh”, "the 
Superintendents shall carry on their duties with the assis- 
tance of accountants, scribes, coin-examiners, stock-takers 
and additional secret overseers.” Evidently Dr. Smith 
notices only the Adhyakshas but ignores the existence of 
the Uttaradhyakshas and others. As in regard to the 
Arthašāstra Smith notices only the Adhyakshas, so in 
regard to the classical accounts he takes note only of the 
Boards, but ignores the chiefs who are expressly men- 
tioned in two passages,’ viz.— 

“One division is associated with the Chief Naval 
Superintendent," “another (division) is associated with the | 
person who has the charge of the bullock-teams." ‘The 
Chief Naval Superintendent and the Person-in-Charge of 
the Bullock-teams, doubtless, correspond to the Nāva- 
dhyaksha and the Go'dhyaksha of the Arthašāstra. It isa 
mistake to think that the Vāvadhyaksha of the early Hindu 
period was a purely civil official, for he was responsible 
for the destruction of Himsrikas (pirate ships?) and the 
Mahabharata’ clearly refers to the navy as one of the arigas 
or limbs of the Royal Forces. The civil duties of the 
Nāvadhyaksha have their counterpart in those of 
Megasthenes Admiral relating to the “letting out of 
ships on hire for the transport both of passengers and 
merchandize.'"* 

Central popular assemblies like those that existed 
among the Lichchhavis, Mallas, Sakyas and other Savrighas 
had no place in the Maurya constitution. ‘The custom of 
summoning a great assembly of Gramikas or Village Head- 
men seems also to have fallen into disuse. The royal 
council gradually became an aristocratic body attended 
only by nobles and rich men.* 

Administration of Justice 

At the head of the judiciary stood the king himself. 

1H. & F., Strabo, WI, p. 104. 

? XII. lix, 41-42. 


3 Strabo, XV. 1. 46. 
+ Pliny guoted in Monahan's Early History of Bengal, 148, 
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Besides the royal court there were special tribunals of 
justice both in cities (nagara) and country parts (janapada) 
presided over by Vyāvahārika Mahāmātras and Rājūkas 
respectively. Greek writers refer to judges who listened 
to cases of foreigners. Petty cases in villages were 
doubtless decided by the headmen and the village elders. 
All our authorities testify to the severity of the penal 
code. But the rigours of judicial administration were 
sought to be mitigated by Ašoka, grandson of Chandra- 
gupta, who meted out equal justice to all and instituted 
the system of itinerant Mahāmātras to check maladminis- 
tration in the outlying provinces. Considerable discretion 
was, however, allowed to the Rajiikas. We are informed 
by Greek writers that "theft was a thing of very rare 
occurrence" among Indians. They express their surprise 
at this for they go on to observe that the people "have 
no written laws but are ignorant of writing, and conduct 
all matters by memory." ‘The assertion about the Indians’ 
ignorance of writing is hardly correct. Nearchus and 
Curtius record that Indians use pieces of closely woven 
linen and the tender bark of trees for writing on. Strabo 
tells us that a philosopher who has any useful suggestion 
to offer, commits it to writing. Attention may also be 
invited to the marks on Mauryan pillars intended to 
show the by-roads and distances. 


Provincial Government 


The Empire was divided into a number of provinces 
which were subdivided into ātāras or vishayas (districts), 
because “no single administration could support the 
Atlantean load." The exact number of provinces in 
Chandragupta's time is unknown. In the time of his 
grandson, A$oka, there were at least five, viz.: 


1. Uttarāpatha" šas ... Capital, Taxila 


t Monahan, Early History of Bengal, pp. 14%. 157. 167 F, 
! Divyāvadāna, p. 407. 
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2. Avantirattha’ * .. Capital Ujjayinī 

g. Dakshiņāpatha A * Suvarņagiri (7) 
4. Kalinga ‘ed se » Tosali 

5. Práchya, Prāchīna (Prasti)? ... „  Pātaliputra 


Of these only the first two and the last one can be said, 
with any amount of certainty, to have formed parts of 
Chandragupta's Empire. But it is not altogether improb- 
able that Dakshiņāpatha, too, was one of Chandragupta s 
provinces. The outlying provinces were ruled by princes 
Of the blood royal who were usually styled Kumāras. We 
learn from the Kautiliya Arthaśāstra that the salary of a 
Kumāra was 12,000 panas per annum. 

The Home Provinces, i.e., Prāchya and the Madhya- 
deša (Eastern India and Mid-India), were directly ruled by 
the Emperor himself with the assistance of Mahamatras or 
High Officers stationed in important cities like Patah- 
putra, Kaušāmbī, etc. 

Besides the Imperial Provinces, Maurya India included 
a number of territories which enjoyed a certain amount of 


autonomy. Arrian refers to peoples who were autono- 
mous and cities which enjoyed a democratic Govern- 
ment. The Kautiliya ArthaSdstra’ refers to a number of 
Sanghas, i.e., economic, military or political corporations 
or confederations evidently enjoying autonomy in certain 
matters, e.g., Kamboja, Surashtra, etc. The Kambojas 
find prominent mention as a unit in the Thirteenth 
Rock Edict of Ašoka. R. E. V. alludes to various 
nations or peoples on the western border (Aparātā) in 
addition to those named specifically... It is not improb- 
able that Surashtra was included among these nations 
which, judged by the title of its local rulers, enjoyed a 
considerable amount of autonomy. The commentary on 


1 The Questions of King Milinda, pt. II, p. 250 n. Mahüvarisa, Ch. XIII; 
Muhābodhivarhsa, p. 98. 

2 Cf. the Questions of Milinda, IE, 250 nm. 

3 P. 247. 

‘Monahan, The Early History of Bengal, 150; Chinnock, Arrian, 413. 

5 P. $78. 

IHO, 19531, 631. 
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the Petavatthu refers to one of the local Rājās named 
Pingala,' the contemporary of Ašoka. Another contem- 
porary, the Yavana-raja Tushaspha finds mention in 
Rudradāman's inscription at Junagadh. The Yavana-raja 
was probably a Greek chief of the North-West who 
was appointed to look after the affairs of Surashtra by 
Ašoka, just as Raja Man Singh of Amber was appointed 
Subadār of Bengal by Akbar. His relations with Ašoka 
may also be compared to that subsisting between the Raja 
of the Šākya state and Pasenadi. Im the time of the first 
Maurya Surashtra had an officer named Pushyagupta, 
the Vaišya who is described as a Rashtriya of Chandra- 
gupta. In the Bombay Gazetteer,’ the word Rashtriya 
was taken to mean a brother-in-law. Kielhorn, however, 
in the Epigraphia Indica, took the term to mean a 
provincial Governor. This rendering does not seem to 
be quite adequate because we have already seen that 
Surashtra had possibly its group of Rājās in the Maurya 
Age and could not be regarded as an Imperial Province 
under a bureaucratic governor of the ordinary type. The 
Rashtriya of the inscription seems to have been a sort of 
Imperial High Commissioner, and the position of Pushya- 
gupta in Surāshtra was probably like that of Lord Cromer 
in Egypt. Neither the Arthašāstra nor the edicts of 
Ašoka mention clearly any class of officials called Rash- 


i Law, Buddhist Conception of Spirits, 47 B. 

2 Attempts in recent times to assign Tushāspha to the post-Asokan period 
lack plausibility. In the Junagadh cpigraph the name of the suzerain 
invariably accompanies that of the local ruler or officer. There is no reason 
to think that the relationship between Asoka and Tushāspha was different 
from that between Chandragupta and Pushyagupta or between Rudradāman 
and Suvišākha. 

* Vol. I, Part I, p. 15. 

‘Vol. VIII, p. 46. 

5 Cf. the type met with in the Near East after the First World War. 
The High Commissioner acted for the de facto paramount power. His office 
does not preclude the possibility of the existence of a local potentate or poten- 
tates. Note also Wendel Wilkie's observation (One World, p. 13) on the 
British “ambassador” to Egypt, who is "for all practical purposes its actual 
ruler". 


O.P. 124—17 


"y Nn, 
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riya’ It is, however, probable, that the Rāskfriya was 
identical with the Rāshļrapāla whose salary was equal to 
that of a Kumāra or Prince. 


A hereditary bureaucracy does not seem to have come 
to existence in the early Maurya period at least in the 
territory of Surashtra. The assumption of the title of 


ja by local rulers and the grant of autonomy to the 
Rājūkas in the days of Ašoka ultimately let loose centri- 


fugal forces which must have helped in the dismember- 
ment of the empire. 


Overseers and Spies 


The classical writers refer to a class of men called 
Overseers (Episkopoi) who “overlook what is done through- 
out the country and in the cities, and make report to the 
king where the Indians are ruled by a king, or the magis- 
trates where the people have a democratic Government.’” 
Strabo calls this class of men the Ephori or Inspectors. 
“They are," says he, "intrusted with the superintendence 
of all that is going on, and it is their duty to report pri- 


i The Aéokan inscriptions, however, mention the Rathikas and the Pali 
English Dictionary, edited by Rhys Davids and Stede compares Rafthika with 
Rāshfriya. 

3 Arthašāstra, p. 247. For Rashtriya sce also Mbh, XII. 85. iz; 87. 9. 
According to Amara (V. 14) a Rashtriya is a rājasyāla (brother-in-law of the 
king). But Kshīrasvāmin says in his commentary that except in a play a 
Rashtriya is a Rāshtrādhikrita, i.c. an officer appointed to look after or super- 
vise the affairs of a rüshtra, state or province. Cf.. the Macedonian episkopos. 
Note the position of Eudamos in relation to the Indian Rājās of the Pafijāb, 
and that of Pratihāra Tantrapálas of the tenth century A.D. Dr. Barua draws 
attention (in ZC, X. 1944. pp. S8ff.) to several texts including Buddhaghosha's 
statement that during a royal state-drive the place assigned to the Ras/itriyas 
was just between the Mahāmātras and Brahmins shouting the joy of victory. 
They themselves were gorgeously dressed holding swords and the like in their 
hands. This may well be true. But the texts cited by him are not adequate 
enough to prove that in the days of Chandragupta Maurya the Ráshtrika or 
Rashtriya was nothing more than the foremost among the bankers, business 
magnates, etc., who functioned as Mayors, Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace. 
The analogy of Tushāsphā and Suvisikha mentioned in the same epigraph 
suggests that the Rashtriya here was a more exalted functionary, and that 
the evidence of Kshīrasvāmin cannot be lightly brushed aside, 

a Chinnock, Arrian, p. 413» 
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vately to the king... The best and the most faithful persons 
are appointed to the office of Inspectors." "The Overseer 
of Arrian and the Inspector of Strabo may correspond to 
the Rashtriya of the Junagadh Inscription or to the Pra- 
deshtri or the Giidha-Purushas (secret emissaries) of the 
Arthašāstra. Pradesh(ri may be derived from Pradiš which 
means ‘to point,’ ‘to communicate’. 

Strabo speaks of different classes of Inspectors. He 
tells us that the City Inspectors employed as their co- 
adjutors the city courtesans; and the Inspectors of the 
Camp, the women who followed it. The employment of 
women of easy virtue as spies is also alluded to by the 
Kautiliya Arthašāstra. According to that work there 
were two groups of spies, viz.: 

1. Sansthah, or stationary spies, consisting of secret 
agents styled Kapatika, Udāsthita, Grihapatika, Vaidehaka 
and Tāpasa, i.e., fraudulent disciples, recluses, house- 
holders, merchants and ascetics. 

2. Saūchārāh or wandering spies,’ including emi- 
ssaries termed Satri, Tikshna and Rashada, i.e., class-mates, 
firebrands and poisoners and certain women described as 
Bhikshukis (mendicants), Parivrājikās (wandering nuns), 
Mundas (shavelings) and Vrishalis. It is to the last class, 
viz. the Vryishalts that Strabo evidently refers We 
have also explicit references to courtesan (pumschalt, vesya, 
rūtājivā) spies in the Arthašāstra.” 


Care of Foreigners 


It is clear from the accounts of Diodoros* and Strabo’ 
that the Maurya government took special care of foreigners. 


1H. and F., Strabo, NI, p. 103. 

è Cf. Thomas, JRAS, 1915. p. 97. 

3 Cf. Lūders, Ins. No. 1200, 

4A Vrishali is taken to mean a gaņikā or courtesan by the author of the 
Bhagavadājjukījam (p. 94). 

s Pp. 224, 316 of the Arthašāsira (1919). 

6 II. 42. 

T XV. I. 5o. 
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“Among the Indians officers are appointed even for 
foreigners, whose duty is to see that no foreigner is 
wronged. Should any one of them lose his health, they 
send physicians to attend him, and take care of him other- 
wise, and if he dies they bury him, and deliver over such 
property as he leaves to his relatives. The judges also 
decide cases in which foreigners are concerned with the 
greatest care and come down sharply on those who take 
unfair advantage of them." 


Village Administration 


The administrative and judicial business of villages 
was, im Ancient India, carried on by the Gramtrkas,’ 
Gramabhojakas or Ayuktas who were, no doubt, assisted 
by the village elders? The omission of the Gramika from 
the list of salaried officials given in the Arthašāstra* is 
significant. It probably indicates that in the days of the 
author of the treatise the Grāmika was not a salaried 
servant of the crown, but possibly an elected* official of the 
villagers. The king's servant in the village was the Grāma- 
bhritaka^ or Grāma-bhojaka” Above the Grāmika the 


Arthašāstra places the Gopa,‘ who looked after 5 or 10 


villages, and the Sthānika who controlled one quarter of a 
janapada or district. “The work of these officers was super- 


1 McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 1926, p. 42. 

3 Fick, Social Organization, 162; Arthašāstra, pp. 157, 172. Cf. Lüders, Ins. 
Nos. 48, 69a. The Kalinga Edicts refer to Āyuktas who helped the princely 
viceroys and Mahāmātras in carrying out Imperial Policy. In the carly Post- 
Mauryan and Seythian Age they are distinctly. referred to as village officials 
(Liiders’ List, No. 1347). In the Gupta Age the designation is applied to 
various functionaries including district officers. 

! Grüma-vriddhas, Artha, pp. 48, 161, 169, 178. Cf. Lüders, Ins., No. 1327. 
Rock Edicts, V and VIII refer to Mahālakas and Vriddhas, 

‘Bk. V, Ch. HI. 

* There is, however, evidence to show that in early times adhikritas were 
appointed for villages by the paramount ruler (Praina Upanishad, III. 4). 

€ Artha., pp. 175, 145. 

' The Grāmabhojaka of the Játakas was an amana of the king (Fick, 
Social Organization in N..E. Ind., p. 160). 


* The Gopas proper do not find mention in carly epigraphs, but Liiders" 
Ins., No. 1266, mentions ''Send-gopas"', 
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vised, according to that treatise by the Samāhartri with the 
help of the Pradeshtris^ Rural administration must have 
been highly efficient. We are told by Greek observers 
that the tillers of the soil received adequate protection 
from all injury and would devote the whole of their time 
to cultivation. 


Revenue and Expenditure 


The cost of civil and military administration even at 
the centre must have been enormous. The chief sources 
of revenue from villages were the Bhāga and the Bali. 
The Bhāga was the king's share of the produce of the 
soil which was normally fixed at onesixth, though in 
special cases it was raised to one-fourth or reduced to one- 
eighth. Bali seems to have been an extra impost from the 
payment of which certain tracts were exempted. Accord- 
ing to Greek writers husbandmen paid, in addition to a 
fourth part of the produce of the soil, a land tribute be- 
cause, according to their belief, "all India is the property 
of the crown and no private person is permitted to own 
land." Taxes on land were collected by the Agronomoi 
who measured the land and superintended the irrigation 
works. Other state dues included tribute and prescribed 
services from those who worked at trades, and cattle from 
herdsmen. In urban areas the main sources of revenue 
included birth and death taxes, fines and tithes on sales. 
The Mahābhāshya ot Patarijali has an interesting reference 
to the Mauryas' love of gold which led them to deal in 
images of deities. The distinction between taxes levied 
in rural and in fortified areas respectively is known to the 
Arthašāstra which refers to certain high revenue function. 
aries styled the Samahartri and the Sannidhātri. No such 


i Artha., pp. 142. 217. We do not know how far the system described in 
the treatise on polity applies to the early Maurya period. In the days of 
Asoka the work of supervision was done largely by special classes of Mahā. 
mātras (cf. R.E.V. and the Kaliñga Edicts), Pulisā (agents) and Rājukas (Pillar 


Edict IV). 
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officials are, however, mentioned in Maurya inscriptions. 
Greek writers, on the other hand, refer to ‘treasurers of 
the state’ or ‘superintendents of the treasury’. 

A considerable part of the revenue was spent on the 
army. The artisans, too, received maintenance from the 
Imperial exchequer. Herdsmen and hunters received an 
allowance of grain in return for clearing the land of wild 
beasts and fowls. Another class which benefited from 
royal bounty were the philosophers among whom were 
included Brahmanas as well as Sramanas or ascetics. Vast 
sums were also spent for irrigation, construction of roads, 
erection of buildings and fortifications, and establishment 
of hospitals in the days of Chandragupta's grandson, 


The last Days of Chandragupta 


Jaina tradition recorded in the Rājāvalīkathe" avers 
that Chandragupta was a Jaina and that, when a great 
famine occurred, he abdicated in favour of his son Sim- 
hasena and repaired to Mysore where he died. Two 
inscriptions on the north bank of the Kaveri near Seringa- 
patam of about goo A.D., describe the summit of the 
Kalbappu Hill, i.e., Chandragiri, as marked by the foot- 
prints of Bhadrabāhu and Chandragupta Munipati^ Dr. 
Smith observes:* “The Jain tradition holds the field, and 


no alternative account exists.” Chandragupta died about 
goo B.C., after a reign of 24 years. 


! Ind. Ant., 1892, 157. 

? Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, pp. 3-4. 

y The Oxford History of India, p. 26. As already stated, Fleet is sceptical 
about the Jaina tradition (Ind. Ant., 1892, 156f). According to Greek evidence 
Chandragupta was a follower of the sacrificial religion (see p. 246 ante). The 
epithet Frishala applied to him in the Mudrürükhshasa suggests that in regard 
to certain matters he did deviate from strict orthodoxy (Indian Culture, I, 
No. s, pp- 558 ff. See also C. J. Shah, Jainism in Northern India, 1350, 18%). 

* For the date of Chandragupta Maurya see Indian Culture, Vol. I1, No. 4, 
pp. 56o0ff. Buddhist tradition of Ceylon puts the date 162 years after the 
parinirvāņa of the Buddha, i.e., in 382 B.C., if we take 544 B.C., to be the 
year of the Great Decease ; and 324 B.C., if we prefer the Cantonese date 
486 B.C., for the death of the Buddha. The earlier date is opposed to Greek 
evidence. The date g24 B.C. accords with the testimony of Greek writers. 
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IE the Parifishtaparvan' of Hemachandra is to be 
believed Chandragupta had a queen named Durdharā who 
became the mother of Bindusāra, the son who succeeded 
him on the throne. In the absence of corroborative evi- 
dence, however, the name of the queen cannot be accepted 
as genuine. 


SECTION IL THe REIGN OF BiNDUSARA 


Chandragupta Maurya was succeeded in or about the 
year 300 B.C. by his son Bindusara Amitraghāta. The 
name or title Amitraghāta (slayer of foes) is a restoration 
in Sanskrit® of the Amitrachates of Athenaios, and Allitro- 
chades of Strabo, who is stated to have been the son of 
Sandrocottus. Fleet prefers the rendering Amitrakhada 
or devourer of enemies, which is said to occur as an epithet 
of Indra? In the Rājāvalīkathe the name of Chandra- 
gupta's son and successor is given as Simhasena. From 
Ašoka's Rock Edict VIII (e.g. the Kālsī Text) it appears 
probable that Bindusara, as well as other predecessors of 
Ašoka, used the style Devānampiya. 


The Jaina date, 313 B.C., for Chandragupta's accession, if it is based on a 
correct tradition, may refer to his acquisition of Avanti in Malwa, as the 
chronological datum is found in a verse where the Maurya king finds mention 
in a list of successors of Pālaka, king of Avanti. Cf. IHO. 1929. p. 402. 
Filliozat (Manuel des études indiennes, 1, 212-19) and others who prefer the 
late Jaina evidence, ignore the much earlier Ceylonese testimony, sec Ray- 
chaudhuri, HCIP, AIU, Vol. II, gaff; ANM, 1368; the date 343 B.C. more- 
over does not accord well with what is known about the synchronism of 
Ašoka with some of the Hellenistic kings mentioned in Edict XIII, notably 
Magas of Cyrene whom a contemporary poet, Callimachus seems to place 
long before the Syrian War of Ptolemy HH (c. 247-6 B.C.) Tarn in Garv, 
Greek World, 393 f. 

1 VIII 439-443. For another tradition see Bigandet, II. 128. 

s Cf. Weber, 14, ii (1873). p. 148, Lassen and Cunningham (Bhilsa Topes, 
o. gz). The term Amitraghāta occurs in Pataūijali"s Mahābhāshya UL 2. 2. 
Cf., also Mbh, go. 19; 62. 8; VII. 22.16. where Amitraghātin occurs as an 
epithet of princes and warriors. Dr. Jarl Charpentier observes (in Le Monde 
Oriental, quoted in Calcutta Review, May-June, 1926, p. 399). ** that the 
Greek word Amitrachates as a synonym of Bindusīra, should be rendered 
Amitraghāta seems clear not only from the Mahdbhdshya but also from the 
royal title amitrāņām hantā in Ait. Br., VIII. 13." In JRAS, 1928, January, 
however, he prefers to restore Amitrachates as Amitrakhāda (p. 155). Cf 


Rig-veda, X. ang. 1. 
5 JRAS, 1909. P. 24- 
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If the author of the Ārya-Manjušrī Mūla Kalpa, 
Hemachandra and Taranatha are to be believed, Kautilya 
or Chanakya continued to serve as minister for some time 
after the accession of Bindusara.| “Chanakya” says 
‘Taranatha, "one of his (Bindusara’s) great lords, procured 
the destruction of the nobles and kings of sixteen towns, 
and made the king master of all the territory between the 
eastern and western seas." The conquest of the territory 
between the eastern and western seas has been taken by 
some scholars to refer to the annexation of the Deccan.’ 
But we should not forget that already in the time of 
Chandragupta the Maurya Empire extended from Surashtra 
to Bengal (Gangaridae), i.e., from the western to the eastern 
sea. Tāranātha's statement need mean nothing more than 
the suppression of @ general revolt. No early tradition 
expressly connects the name of Bindusara with the conquest 
of the Deccan." The story of the subjugation of sixteen 
towns may or may not be true, but we are told in the 
Divyāvadāna" that at least one town of note, viz, Taxila, 
revolted during the reign of Bindusara. The king is 
said to have despatched Ašoka there. While the prince 
was nearing Taxila with his troops, the people came out 
to meet him, and said, “We are not opposed to the prince 
nor even to king Bindusara, but the wicked ministers 
(Dushtāmātyāh) insult us” The high-handedness of the 
Maurya officials in the outlying provinces is alluded to by 
Ašoka himself in his Kalinga Edict, Addressing his 
Mahāmātras the Emperor says: 

! Jacobi, Parilishļaparvān, p. 62 ; VIII. 4460 ; Ind. Ant,, 1875, cte. For 
the alleged connection of Bindusira and ChSoakya with another minister 
named Subandhu, the author of the FVāsavadaitā Nāļyadliārā, see Proceedings 
of the Second Oriental Conference, pp. 208-11 and Paritishja, VIII. 447. The 
Divyāvadāna (p. 372) mentions Khallāķaka as Bindusāra's agrāmātya or chief 
minister. 

! Were these the capitals of the sixteen mahdjanapadas ? 


3 Cf, Smith, EHI, grd ed., p. 149, JRAS, 1919, 598; Jayaswal, The Empire 
of Bindusāra, JBORS, ii. 79 ff. 

* Sec, however, Subramaniam, JRAS, 1923, p. 95, "My Guru's Guru had 
written in his commentary on a Sangam work that the Tulu-nāda was estab- 


lished by the son of Chandragupta,” perhaps Tuliyan (Tuli = Bindu). 
$ Cowell and Neil's Ed., p. $71. 


* Smith, Afoka, third edition, pp. 194-95. 
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“All men are my children: and, just as I desire for 
my children that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
and happiness both in this world and in the next, so 
also I desire the same for all men. You, however, do 
not grasp this truth to its full extent, Some individual, 
perchance, pays heed, but to a part only, not the whole. 
See then to this, for the principle of government is well 
established. Again, it happens that some individual incurs 
imprisonment or torture, and when the result is his 
imprisonment without due cause, many other people are 
deeply grieved. In such a case you must desire to do 
justice’.....and for this purpose, in accordance with the 
Law of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation every five 
years such persons (Mahamatras) as are of mild and 
temperate disposition, and regardful of the sanctity of 
life, who knowing this my purpose will comply with my 
instructions? From Ujjain, however, the Prince for 
this purpose will send out a similar body of officials 
and will not over-pass three years. In the same way 
from Taxila." 

Taxila made its submission to Ašoka. The Maurya 
prince is further represented as entering the "Svasa rājya” 


(Khaša according to Burnouf)." 
Foreign Relations 


In his relations with the Hellenistic powers Bindusara 


L "You do not learn how far this (my) object reaches."  (Hulusch, Ins 


criptions of Atoka, p. 95). 

3 “It happens in the administration (of justice) that a single person suffers 
cither imprisonment or harsh treatment. In this case (an order) cancelling 
the imprisonment is (obtained) by him accidentally, while (many) other people 
continue to suffer. In this case you must strive to deal (with all of them) 
impartially.” (Hultrsch, Pp. 05). 

3 “g shall send out every five years (a Mahāmātra) who will be neither 
harsh nor ficree, (but) of gentle actions (vīz., in order to ascertain) whether 
(the judicial officers) paying attention to this object...are acting thus, as m^ 
instruction (implies)'”. (Hulusch, p. 97). 

^ Divyāvadāna, p. 37%» The emendation Khasa is supported by the 
testimony of Tāranātha (IHO, 1930, 334)- For the Khaías see JASB, (Extra 


No. x. 1899) 
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pursued a pacific policy. We learn from the classical 
writers' that the king of Syria despatched to his court 
an ambassador named Deimachos. Pliny' teils us that 
(Ptolemy II) Philadelphos King of Egypt (B.C. 285-247), 
sent an envoy named Dionysios. Dr. Smith points out that 
it is uncertain whether Dionysios presented his credentials 
to Bindusara or to his son and successor, Ašoka. I is, 
however, significant that while Greek and Latin writers 
refer to Chandragupta and Amitraghata they do not 
mention A$oka. This is rather inexplicable if an envoy 
whose writings were utilized by later authors, really visited 
the third of the great Mauryas. Patrokles,’ an officer who 
served under both Seleukos and his son, sailed in the 
Indian seas and collected much geographical information 
which Strabo and Pliny were glad to utilize. Athenaios 
tells an anecdote of private friendly correspondence 
between Antiochos (I, Soter), king of Syria, and Bindusara 
which indicates that the Indian monarch communicated 
with his Hellenistic contemporaries on terms of equality 
and friendliness. We are told on the authority of Hege- 
sander that Amitrochates (Bindusara) the king of the 
Indians, wrote to Antiochos asking that king to buy and 
send him sweet wine, dried figs, and a sophist, and Antio- 
chos replied: We shall send you the figs and the wine, 
but in Greece the laws forbid a sophist to be sold.“ In 
connection with the demand for a Greek sophist it is 
interesting to recall the statement of Diodoros that one 
Iamboulos was carried to the king of Palibothra (Pātali- 
putra) who had a great love for the Graecians. Dion 
Chrysostom asserts that the poetry of Homer is sung by 
the Indians who had translated it into their own language 
and modes of expression.” Garga and Varahamihira in a 


! E.g., Strabo. 

3 McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 108. 

3 Smith, Aloka, third edition, p. 19. 

4 McCrindle, Inv. Alex., p. 409. Hulusch, Afoka, p. xxxv. Bindusāra's 
interest in philosophy is also proved by his association with Ajiva-parivrajakas, 
Divyāvadāna, 370ff. Cf., also the first lines of Pillar Edict VII, 

t McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 177. Cf. Grote, XII. p. 169, possible re- 
presentation of a Greek drama on the Hydaspes. 
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later age testify to the honour that was paid to Greeks for 
their knowledge of astronomy. 


Bindusara's Family 

Bindusara had many children besides Ašoka, the son 
who succeeded him on the throne. We learn from a 
passage of the Fifth Rock Edict in which the duties of the 
Dharma-mahāmātras* are described, that Ašoka had many 
brothers and sisters. The Divyāvadāna mentions two of 
these brothers, namely, Susima and Vigatašoka” The 
Ceylonese Chronicles seem also to refer to these two 
princes though under different names, calling the former 
Sumana and the latter Tishya. Susima-Sumana is said 
to have been the eldest son of Bindusara and a step- 
brother of Ašoka, while Vigatašoka-Tishya is reputed to 
have been the youngest son of Bindusara and a co-uterine 
brother of Ašoka, born of a Brahmana girl from Champā.' 
Hiuen Tsang mentions a brother of Ašoka named 
Mahendra. Ceylonese tradition, however, represents the 
latter as a son of Ašoka. It is possible that the Chinese 
pilgrim has confounded the story of Vigatašoka with that 
of Mahendra.’ 

Bindusāra died after a reign of 25 years according te 
the Puranas and 27 or 28 years according to Buddhist 
tradition.’ According to the chronology adopted in these 
pages his reign terminated about 273 B.C.’ 


i Brihat Samhita. Il, 14. Aristoxenus and Eusebius refer to the presence 
in Athens, as early as the fourth century B.C., of Indians who discussed 
philosophy with Socrates, (A note by Rawlinson quoted in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, 22.11.96, p. 17). l 

z “High Officers for the Establishment and Propagation of the Law of 
Duty.” 

3 Pp. 369-73; Smith, Ašoka, grd ed., pp. 247 fr. 

! According to R. L. Mitra (Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, 8) and 
Smith the name of Ašoka's mother was Subhadrātgī. Bigandet LI. 128, mentions 
Dhāmmā as the mother of Asoka and Tissa. 

8 Cf. Smith, Aloka, srd ed., p. 257. f | 

$ Hultzsch points out (p. xxxii) that Burmese tradition assigns z7 years 
to Bindusāra, while Buddhaghosha’s Samanta-pásüádiká agrees with the 
Mahāvarhsa in allotting 28 years to that king. 

r Cf. Smith, Ašoka, p. 78. 
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SECTION III. Tur EARLY YEARS OF ASOKA 


Both the Divyāvadāna and the Ceylonese Chronicles 
agree that there was a fratricidal struggle after the death 
of Bindusāra. Ašoka is said to have overthrown his eldest 
step-brother with the help of Radhagupta whom he made 
his Agrāmātya (Chief Minister). Dr. Smith observes,’ 
"the fact that his formal consecration or coronation (abhi- 
sheka) was delayed for some four years’ until 269 B.C., 
confirms the tradition that his succession was contested, and 
it may be true that his rival was an elder brother named 
Susima." In his Ašoka* published a few months later, he 
says, “it is possible that the long delay may have been due 
to a disputed succession involving much bloodshed, but 
there is no independent evidence of such a struggle." Dr. 
Jayaswal’ gave the following explanation for the delay in 
Ašoka's coronation: "it seems that in those days for obtain- 
ing royal abhisheka* the age of 25 was a condition prece- 
dent. This seems to explain why Ašoka was not crowned 
for three or four years after accession". The contention 
can hardly be accepted. The Mahābhārata, for instance, 
informs us that the abhisheka of king Vichitravirya took 


place when he was a mere child who had not yet reached 
the period of youth: 


i The Oxford History of India, p. 93. 

! Mahüvamisa, Geigers translation, p. 28. 

For the date of Ašoka, sea in the History and Culture of 
Indian People, Vol. II. g2ff; for the views of Eggerment, Acta Orientalia 
(1940), 103ff. For the views of Filliozat, sec Manuel des études indiennes, 
Vol. I, pp. 212-19. Filliozat prefers the Jaina date gig B.C. for the accession 
of Chandragupta, ignoring not only the evidence of the Ceylonese Chronicles 
"but also the fact that the Jaina verses refer to the commencement of Maurya 
rule in Avanti, net in Magadha or the Indus Valley. For the date of Magas, 


we also Cary, A History of the Grech World, sgy. 
t Third edition 


* JDORS, 1917. p. 438. 

6 There were other kinds of abhisheha also, e.g., those of Yuvarüja, 
Kumāra, and Senüpati, as we learn from the epics and the Kautiliya (trans., 
PP- $77. $91) 
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Vichitraviryancha tada 
balam aprāptayauvanam 
Kururājye mahābāhur 
abhyashtiīichadanantaram. 

Dr. Smith characterises’ the Ceylonese tales which 
relate that Ašoka slew many of his brothers as silly 
because Ašoka certainly had brothers and sisters alive 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth years of his reign 
whose households were objects of his anxious care. But 
we should remember that the Fifth Rock Edict refers only 
to the family establishments of his brothers (olodhanesu 
bhatinam) as existing. This does not necessarily imply 
that the brothers themselves were alive. We should 
however, admit that there is nothing to show, on the 
contrary, that the brothers were dead. The Fifth Rock 
Edict, in our opinion, proves nothing regarding the 
authenticity or untrustworthiness of the Ceylonese tradi- 
tion. In the Fourth Rock Edict Asoka himself testifies to 
the growth of unseemly behaviour to kinsfolk and slaughter 
of living creatures. 

The first four years of Ašoka's reign is, to quote the 
words which Dr. Smith uses in another connection, "one 
of the dark spaces in the spectrum of Indian history; 
vague speculation, unchecked by the salutary limitations 
of verified fact, is at the best, unprofitable”. 

Like his predecessors Ašoka assumed the title of 
Devanampiya. He generally described himself as Deva- 
nampiya Piyadasi* The name Ašoka is found only in 


! Mbh, L. 101. 12. As the Adiparva refers to Dattāmitra and Yavana rule 
in the lower Indus valley its date cannot be far removed from that of Ašoka 
and Khāravela. Cf. also the cases of Samprati Paritishja parvan, IN. 52, 
who was anointed king though a baby in arms, and of Amma H, Eastern 
Chalukya. 

2 EHI, ard cd., p. 155- 

! Cf. Rock Edict VIII, Kālsi, Shihbadrgarhi and Mānsahra Texts. 

(We have already seen that the epithet “'Pradarhsana™ is sometimes 
applied to Chandragupta also (Bhandarkar, dicke, p. 5; Hultzsch, CIH, Vol. 1 
p. Xxx). 


vi 
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literature, and in two ancient inscriptions, viz., the Māski 
Edict of Ašoka himself, and the Junāgadh inscription 
of the Mahākshatrapa Rudradaman I. The name 
Dharmā$oka is found in one Mediaeval epigraph, viz., the 
Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi.' 

During the first thirteen years of his reign Ašoka 
seems to have carried on the traditional Maurya policy 
of expansion within India, and of friendly co-operation 
with the foreign powers, which was in vogue after the 
Seleukidan war. Like Chandragupta and Bindusara he 
was aggressive at home but pacific abroad. ‘The friendly 
attitude towards non-Indian powers is proved by the 
exchange of embassies and the employment of Yavana 
officials like Tushāspha* In India, however, he played 
the part of a conqueror. The Divyāvadāna credits him, 
while yet a prince with the suppression of a revolt in 
Taxila and the conquest of the Svaša (Khaša?) country. 
In the thirteenth year of his reign (eight years after 
consecration), he effected the conquest of Kalinga. We 
do not know the exact limits of this kingdom in the days 
of Ašoka. But if the Sanskrit epics and Purāņas are 
to be believed, it extended to the river Vaitaraņī in the 
north,’ the Amarakantaka Hills in the west* and Mahen- 
dragiri in the south. 

An account of the Kalinga war and its effects is given 
in Rock Edict XIII. We have already seen that certain 
places in Kalinga formed parts of the Magadhan dominions 
in the time of the Nandas. Why was it necessary for 
Asoka to reconquer the country? The question admits 
of only one answer, viz., that it severed its connection 
with Magadha after the fall of the Nandas. If the story 
of a general revolt in the time of Bindusara be correct 


then it is not unlikely that Kalinga, like Taxila, threw 

1 Dharmáioka-narüdhipasya samaye Šrī Dharmachakro Jina yādrik tannaya- 
rakshitah punarayafichakre tatopyadbhutam. 

2Note also the part played by the Yona named Dhamrmarakkhita 
(Mahüávarhsa, trans., p. 82). 

4 Mbh, WI. 114. 4- 

‘Karma Purdna, 11, 39, 9, Vayu, 77, 41% 

s Raghuvarhda, IV, 38-45; VI, 59-54. 
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off the allegiance of Magadha during the reign of that 
monarch. It appears, however, from Pliny, who probably 
based his account on the Indika of Megasthenes, that 
Kalinga was already an independent kingdom in the time 
of Chandragupta. In that case there can be no question 
of a revolt in the time of Bindusara. Pliny says, "the 
tribes called Calingae are nearest the sea....the royal 
city of the Calingae is called Parthalis. Over their king 
60,000 foot soldiers, 1,000 horsemen, 700 elephants keep 
watch and ward in 'procinct of war'.'* 

The Kalinga kings probably increased their army 
considerably during the period which elapsed from the 
time of Megasthenes to that of Asoka, because during 
the war with Ašoka the casualties exceeded 2,50,000. 
It 1s, however, possible that the huge total included not 
only combatants but also non-combatants. The existence 
of a powerful kingdom so near their borders, with a big 
army ‘in procinct of war,’ could not be a matter of 
indifference to the kings of Magadha. Magadha learnt to 
her cost what a powerful Kalinga meant, in the time of 
Khāravela. 

We learn from the Thirteenth Rock Edict that Ašoka 
made war on the Kalinga country and annexed it to his 
empire. “One hundred and fifty thousand persons were 
carried away captive, one hundred thousand were slain, 
and many times that number died.” Violence, slaughter, 


1 Ind. Ant., 1877, p. s38. 

3 If, as is probable, Kaliūga included at this time the neighbouring country 
of Ašmaka, then Parthalis may be the same as "Potali". For an interesting 
account of Kalifga and its early capitals Dantaküra and Tosali, see Sylvain 
Lévi, *'Prd-Aryen et Pré-Dravidien dans l'Inde.” J. A., Juillet-Septembre, 
1038 ; and Indian Antiguary, 1926 (May), pp. 94. 98. "The appellation of 
Kalinga, applied to Indians throughout the Malay world, attests the brilliant 
róle of the men of Kalihga in the diffusion of Hindu civilisation," Not fai 
from the earliest capital (Paloura-Dantapura-Dantaküra) lay the apheteron, 
“where vessels bound for the Golden Peninsula ceased to hug the shore and 
sailed for the open sca." Note, in this connection, the name Ho-ling (Po-ling, 
Kalinga) applied by the Chinese to Java (Takakusu, [-tsing, p. xlvii) an 
island which was known by its Sanskrit name to Ptolemy (150 A.D.) and 
even to the Rāmāyaņa (Kishk. 40, go). For the connection of carly Kalinga 
with Ceylon, see TA, VIII. 2, 225. 
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and separation from their beloved ones befell not only 
to combatants, but also to the Brahmanas, ascetics, and 
householders. 

The conguered territory was constituted a viceroyalty 
under a prince of the royal family stationed at Tosalī, 
apparently situated in the Puri district. The Emperor 
issued two special edicts prescribing the principles on 
which both the settled inhabitants and the border tribes 
should be treated. These two edicts are preserved at two 
sites, now called Dhauli and Jaugada. They are 
addressed to the Mahāmātras or High Officers at "Tosalī 
and Samapa.* In these documents the Emperor makes 
the famous declaration “all men are my children", and 
charges his oflicers to see that justice is done to the 
people. 

The conquest of Kalinga was a great landmark in the 
history of Magadha, and of India. It marks the close of 
that career of conquest and aggrandisement which was 
ushered in by Bimbisāra's annexation of Anga. It 
opens a new era—an era of peace, of social progress, of 
religious propaganda and at the same time of political 
stagnation and, perhaps, of military inefficiency during 
which the martial spirit of imperial Magadha was dying 
out for want of exercise. The era of military conquest or 
Digvijaya’ was over, the era of spiritual conquest or 
Dhamma-vijaya was about to begin. 

We should pause here to give an account of the extent 
of ASoka’s dominions and the manner in which they 


t Toasali (variant Tosala) was the name of a country as well as a city. 
Lévi points out that the Gandawyüha, refers to the conntry (Janapada) of 
Amita-Tosala in the Dakshinépatha, "where stands a city named Tosala’’. 
In Brāhmaņical literature Tosala is constantly associated with (South) Kosala 
and is sometimes distinguished from Kalifiga. The form Tosalei occurs in 
the Geography of Ptolemy. Some mediaeval inscriptions (Ep. Ind., IX. 286: 
XV. g) refer to Dakshina (South) Tosala and Uttara (North) Tosala. 

! In. Puri. 

? In Gafijam. 

! For the identification of Samāpā, see Ind. Ant., 1923. pp. 66 M. 

* Cf. sara-sake vijaye (Bühler, cited in Hultzsch's. Inscriptions of Atoka, 
P. 25). 


Å- 
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were administered before the Emperor embarked on a 
new policy. 

Ašoka mentions Magadha, Pātaliputra, Khalatikapa- 
vata (Barābar Hills), Kosambi, Lurnmini-gama, Kalinga 
(including Tosalī, Samāpā and Khepimgalapavata or the 
Jaugada Rock), Atavi (the forest tract of Mid-India 
perhaps identical with Alavi of the Buddhist texts), 
Suvarnagiri, Isila, Ujjayinī and Takshašilā expressly as 
being among those places which were under his rule. 

Beyond Takshasila the empire stretched as far as the 
confines of the realm of “Aritiyako Yonaraja’’, usually 
identified with Antiochos II Theos of Syria (261-246 B.C.), 
and included the wide territory round Shāhbāzgarhi' and 
Mānsahra* inhabited by the Yonas, Kambojas and the 
Gandhāras. The exact situation of this Yona territory has 
not yet been determined. The Mahdvarisa evidently 
refers to it and its chief city Alasanda which Cunningham 
and Geiger identify with the town of Alexandria (Begram, 
west of Kāpiša) founded by the Macedonian conqueror 
near Kabul.” Kamboja, as we have already seen, corres- 
ponds to Rājapura or Rajaur near Punch in Kašmīra and 
some neighbouring tracts including Kafiristan. ‘The tribal 
territory of the Gandhāras at this time probably lay to the 
west of the Indus, and did not apparently include 
Takshašilā which was ruled by a princely Viceroy, and 
was the capital of the province of Uttarapatha* The 
capital of Trans-Indian Gandhara was Pushkaravati, 
identified by Coomaraswamy with the site known as 
Mir Ziyarat or Bala Hisar at the junction of the Swat and 
Kabul rivers.’ 

The inclusion of Kašmīra within Ašoka's empire is 


I In the Peshawáür District. 

? |n the Hazira District. 

j Cunn. AGI 18. Geiger, Mahdvarisa, 104 
cor cesponds to the whole or a part of the Province of the Parapamisadac 

t Cf. Kalinga Edict; Divvāvāadānā, p. 407. Rājūo' sokaiy-ottarāpathe Tak 


shasilā nagararh, ctc, 
5s Cf. Carm. Lec., 1918, Pp. sa: 


[he Vona territers probabl 


Indian and Indonessan Art, ss 


O.P, 123—18 
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proved by the tesumony: of Hiuen Tsang's Records and 
Kalhana's Rājatarangiņi*  Kalhana says: “The faithful 
Ašoka reigned over the earth. This king who had freed 
himself from sins and had embraced the doctrine of the 
Jina covered Sushkaletra and Vitastātra with numerous 
Stupas. At the town of Vitastatra there stood within the 
precincts of the Dharmāraņya Vihāra a Chaitya built by 
him, the height of which could not be reached by the eye. 
That illustrious king built the town of Srinagari. This 
sinless prince after removing the old stuccoed enclosure 
of the shrine of Fijayesvara built in its stead a new one 
Of stone. He....erected within the enclosure of Vijayeša, 
and near it, two temples which were called Ašokešvara.”” 
The description of Ašoka as a follower of the Jina, i.e., 
Buddha, and the builder of numerous s/üpas leaves no 
room for doubt that the great Maurya monarch is meant. 
We are told by Kalhana himself that he is indebted for 
much of the above account to an earlier chronicler named 
Chhavillākara. 

The inscriptions near Kālsī and those on the 
Rummindei and the Nigali Sagar pillars prove the 
inclusion of the Dehra-Dūn District and the Tarai within 
the limits of Ašoka's Empire, while the monuments at 
Lalitapātan and Rāmpurwā attest his possession of the 
valley of Nepāl and the district of Champāran. Further 
evidence of the inclusion of the Himalayan region within 
Ašoka's empire is possibly furnished by Rock Edict XIII 
which refers to the Nābhaparmtis of Nābhaka, probably 
identical with Na-pei-kea of Fa Hien,’ the birthplace of 
Krakuchchhanda Buddha, about 10 miles south or south- 
west of Kapilavastu. 


i Watters, Vol. I, pp. 267-71. 

21. 102-06. 

3 Legge, 04. 

*'"phe Brahma (vaivarta?) Purāņa assigns Nübhikapura to the territory 
of the Uttara-Kurus'' (Hultzsch, CH, Vol. I, p. xxxix n). Mr. M, Govinda 
Pai (Aiyangar Com, Vol. 46). however, invites attention to the. Nabhakānanas, 
apparently a southern people, mentioned in the Mbh. vi. g. sQ. In connec- 
tion with the northern. limits of the Maurya empire attention may also be 
invited to the statement in the Dívydvadána (p. 372) about Ašoka's subjuga- 
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According to Biihler, Rock Edict XIII also mentions 
two vassal tribes Visa (Besatae of the Periplus?) and Vajri 
(Vrijikas?). More recent writers do not accept Bühler's 
reading and substitute (Raja) Visayamhi, ‘in the (king's) 
territory’, in its place. There is, thus no indubitable 
reference either to the Vrijikas or the ‘Besatae’ in the 
inscriptions of Asoka. 

We learn from the classical writers that the country 
of the Gangaridae, i.e.. Bengal, formed a part of the 
dominions of the king of the Prasii, i.e., Magadha, 
as early as the time of Agrammes, i.e., the last Nanda 
king” A passage of Pliny clearly suggests that the 
"Palibothri," i.e., the rulers of Pātalīputra, dominated 
the whole tract along the Ganges? That the Magadhan 
kings retained their hold on Bengal as late as the time 
of Asoka is suggested by the testimony of the Divyāvadāna" 
and of Hiuen Tsang who saw Stūpas of that monarch 
near Tāmralipti and Karnasuvarna (in West Bengal), in 
Samatata (East Bengal) as well as in Pundravardhana 
(North Bengal) Kāmarūpa (Assam) seems to have lain 
outside the empire. The Chinese pilgrim saw no monu- 
ment of Ašoka in that country. 

We nave seen that in the south the Maurya power 
at one time, had probably penetrated as far as the Podiyil 


tion of the Svasa (Khaša?) country. According to a legend narrated by the 
Chinese pilgrims (Watters, Yuan Chwang. II, p. 295) exiles from Takshāšilā 
settled. in the land to the east of Khoten in the days of Asoka. 

i For early references to Vanga, see Lévi "Pré-Aryen et Pré-Dravidien 
dans "flnde''. For its denotation, sce Manasi-o-Marmavani, Srivana, 19390 
Several scholars find it mentioned in the Aitareya Aranyeka. But this +s 
Bodhāvana brands it as an impure count and even Patafijali 
from drydvarta, The country was. however, Arvanised betore 
which extends the eastern boundary of Aryavarta o the sea. 
Anga and Vaūga in the first group ot 
reference to Vaga is probably that 


doubtful, 

excludes it 
the Manusamhitü 
and the Jain Prajidpand which ranks 
Aryan peoples. The earliest epigraphic 
contained in the Nāgārjunikoņda Inscriptions. 


* McCrindle, Inv. Alex.. pp. 221. 281. 
i Jnd. Ant., 13877, 480. Megasthenes and Arrian (1926), pp. 14!-2. 


tp. 427. Cf. Smith's Aioka, ard ed.. p. 255. The Sahásháana IDn«ription 
which ix usually attributed. to the Maurya period, 


Asoka, 


contains no relereme to 
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Hill in the Tinnevelly district... In the time of Ašoka 
the Maurya frontier had receded probably to the Pennār 
river near Nellore as the Tamil Kingdoms are referred to 
as "Pracharita" or border states and are clearly distin- 
guished from the imperial dominions (Vijita or Rāja- 
vishaya) which stretched only as far south as the 
Chitaldrug District of Mysore. The major part of the 
Deccan was ruled by the viceregal princes of Suvarnagiri* 
and Tosali, the Mahāmātras of Isila and Samāpā and 
the officers in charge of the Atayi or Forest Country.’ 
But in the belt of land on either side of the Nerbudda, 
the Godavari and the upper Mahānadī there were, in all 
probability, certain areas that were technically outside the 
limits of the empire proper. Ašoka evidently draws a 
distinction between the forests and the inhabiting 
tribes which are in the dominions (vijita) and peoples 
on the border (antā avijita) for whose benefit some of 
the special edicts were issued. Certain vassal tribes 
are specifically mentioned, e.g., the Andhras, Palidas 
(Pāladas, Pārirndas), Bhojas and  Rathikas (Ristikas, 
Rāshtrikas?). They enjoyed a status midway between the 
Provincials proper and the unsubdued borderers. The 
word Petenika or Pitinika mentioned in Rock Edicts 
V and XIII should not, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar and some other writers, be read as a separate name 
but as an adjective qualifying Rishtika (Edict V) and 
Bhoja (Edict XIII). They draw our attention to certain 


! Mr. S. S. Desikar thinks that the last point reached by the Mauryas 
was the Venkata hill HQ. 1928, p. 154), Prof. N. Sastri lays stress (ANM, 
pp. 2538.) on the legendary features of the account in Tamil texts. 

*A clue to the location of this city is probably given by the inscriptions 
of the later Mauryas of the Konkan and Khāndesh, apparently the descen- 
dants of the Southern Viceroy (Ep. Ind., III. 196). As these later Maurya 
inscriptions have been found at Vāda in the north of the Thiina district 
(Bomb. Gaz., Vol. 1, Part II, p. 14) and at Waghli in Khāndesh (ibid,, 284). 
it is not unlikely that Suvarnagiri was situated in that neighbourhood. 
Curiously enough, there is actually in Khándesh a place called Songir. 
According to Hultzsch, (CH. p. xxxviii) Suvagoagiri is perhaps identical with 
Kanakagiri in the Hyderabad State, south of YMaski, and north of the ruins 
of Vijayanagara. Isila may have been the ancient name of Siddapura, 

* Edict XIJ, 
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passages in the Anguttara Nikāya' where the term 
Pettanika occurs in the sense of one who enjoys property 
given by his father? The view that Pitinika is merely 
an adjective of Rathika (Ristika) or Bhoja is not, however, 
accepted by Dr. Barua who remarks that "it is clear from 
the Pāli passage, as well as from Buddhaghosha's explana- 
tions, that Ratthika and Pettanika were two different 
designations." 

The Andhras are, as we bave already seen, men- 
tioned in a passage of the Aitareya Brākmaņa. The 
Bhojas are also mentioned in that work as rulers of 


the south? Pliny, quoting probably from Megasthenes 
says that the Andarae (Andhras) possessed numerous 
villages, thirty towns defended by walls and towers, 
and supplied their king with an army of 100,000 infantry, 
2,000 cavalry and 1,000 elephants. The earliest Andhra 
capital (Andhapura) was situated on the Telavaha river 
which, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, is either the 
modern Tel or Telingiri, both flowing near the confines 
of the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces. But 
the identification is by no means certain.” The Palidas 


1111, 76, 78 and goo (P.T.S.). 

2 Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 80. Cf. Hultzsch, Asoka, 10; IHO, 1925. 387. Other 
scholars, however, identify the Pitinikas with the Paithanakas or natives of 
Paithan, and some go so far as to suggest that they are the ancestors of the 
sātavāhana rulers of Paithag. Sce Woolner, Ašoka Text and Glossary, LI, 
113; also JRAS, 1924. 92. Cf. Barua, Old Brahmi Ins., p. 211. 

3 For other meanings of Bhoja, see Mbh., Adi., 84. 22; 1A, V, 1995 VI. 
25-28; VII. 36, 254- 

ê Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 339. 

sP. os ante. In historical umes the Andhras are found in possession 
of the Krishņā and Gaun(ür districts as we learn from the Mayidavolu plates 
and other records. The carliest capital of the Andhra-country or “Andhra, 
patha” known from the inscriptions is apparently Dhamfakada at or near 
Amarāvāti (or Bezvada). Kubiraka of the Bhattiprolu inscription (c. zoo B.C.) 
is the carlicst known ruler. One recension, in the Brühmi script, ot the 
Rock Edicts of Ašoka, has recently been discovered in the Kurnool District 
(IHO, 1928, 791: 1931. Bi7lÉ.; 1933, 11$fĒ.; JA, Feb., 1932, 
falls within the "Andhra" arca of the Madras Presidency. Recent discoveries 
of the Ašokan epigraphs include, besides the Yerragudi inscriptions (Kurnool 
District) two new Rock Edicts at Kopbal in the South-West corner of the 
Hyderabad State. The Kopbal inscriptions are found on the Gavimath and 
the Pālkiguņdu Hills. They belong to the class of Minor Rock Edicts. 


p. 39) which 
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were identified by Bühler with the Pulindas' who arc 
invariably associated with the Nerbudda (Reva) and the 
Vindhyan region : — 

Pulinda-rāja sundari nābhimaņdala mpīta salila 
(Reva).’ 
Pulindā Vindhya Pushika(?) Vaidarbha Dandakaih saha” 
Pulīndā Vindhya Mūlikā Vaidarbha Dandakaih saha* 

Their capital Pulinda-nagara lay not far from Bhilsā 
and may have been identical with Rūpnāth, the find-spot 
of one recension of Minor Rock Edict 1. 

Hultzsch, however, doubts the identification of the 
"Palidas" of Shahbazgarhi with the Pulindas, for the Kālsī 
and Girnār texts have the variants Pālada and Parimda— 


names that remind us of the Pāradas of the Vayu Purāņa. 
the Harivanifa’ and the Brihat Samhita’ In those texts 


the people in question are mentioned in a list of barbarous 
tribes along with the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Pahlavas, 
Khašas, Māhishikas, Cholas, Keralas, etc. They are 
described as muktakešā (“having dishevelled hair"). Some 
of the tribes mentioned in the list belong to the north, 
others to the south. The association with the Andhras in 
A$okan inscriptions suggests that in the Maurya period 
they may have been in the Deccan. But the matter must 
be regarded as not definitely settled, It is interesting 
to note in this connection that a river Parada (identified 


with the Paradi or Par river in the Surat District) is men- 
tioned in a Nasik inscription? 


' Hultssch, Afoka, 48 (m. 14). 

*Subandhu's Vdsavadatta, 

s Mastsya, p. 114, 48. 

* Vayu, 55, 126. 

* The Navagrama grant of the Mahārāja Hastin of the wear 198 (A.D. 517) 
refers to a Pulinda-raja-rashtra which lay in the territory of the Parivrajaka 
kings, f.c., in the Dabbala region in the northern part of the present Madhya 
Pradesh (Ep. Ind., xxi. 126). 

—— BB, i28, Cf. Paradene in Gedrolic (MecCrindle, Pioleny, 1927), 320. 

+I, 34. 

* XIII, Gg. 


* Rapson, Andhra Coins, Iwi. Pargiter places the Pāradas in the north 


west, AIHT, p. 268. Cf. Paradene, Gedrosia (Ptolemy, ed. 
Paraitakai, Ind. Alex., 44. V) IRT sna 
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The Bhojas and the Rathikas (Ristikas) were evidently 
the ancestors of the Mahabhojas and the Maharathis of 
the Satavahana period. The Bhojas apparently dwelt in 
Berar,’ and the Rathikas or Ristikas possibly in Maharash- 
(ra or certain adjoining tracts? The former were, in later 
ages, connected by matrimonial alliances with chieftains 
of the Kanarese country. 

In the west Asoka's Empire extended to the Arabian 
Sea and embraced all the Aparántas* including no doubt 
the vassal state (or confederation of states) of Surāshtra 
the affairs of which were looked after by the Yavana-raja 
Tushāspha with Giri-nagara (Girnar) as his capital. Dr. 
Smith says that the form of the name shows that the 
Yavana-rája must have been a Persian. But according to 
this interpretation the Yavana Dhammadeva, the Saka 
Ushavadāta (Risahabha-datta), the Parthian Suvišākha and 
the Kushān Vasudeva must have been all native Hindus 
of India. If Greeks and other foreigners adopted Hindu 
names there is no wonder that some of them assumed 
Irāņic appellations. There is, then, no good ground for 
assuming that Tushāspha was not a Greek, but a Persian. 

Rapson‘ seems to think that the Gandharas, Kambojas, 
Yavanas, Rishtikas, Bhojas, Petenikas, Paladas and Andhras 
lay beyond Ašoka's dominions, and were not his subjects, 
though regarded as coming within his sphere of influence, 
But this surmise can hardly be accepted in view of the fact 
that Ašoka's Dharma-mahāmātras were employed amongst 
them “on the revision of (sentences of) imprisonment or 
execution, in the reduction of penalties, or (the grant of) 


I Smith, Ašoka, third ed., pp. 169-70. 

2 Cf. Bhoja-kata, Bhāt kuli in Amraoti. ' 

s The Kāmāyaņa, IV. 41. 10, places the Rishtikas between the Vidarbhas 
of (Berar) and the Māhishakas of the Nerbudda valley or of Mysore. Rathika 
is also used as an official designation and it is in that sense that the expression 
seems to be used in the Yerragudi inscription (Ind. Culture, I, 310; Aryangar 
om. Vol. : IHOQ, 1 , 117). 

e Vāks. — JL HM to the Mürkandeya, p. 57. 49. 52. 

5 Ct. TA, 1919, 145: EHVS, 2nd cd., 28-29. 


6 CHI, PP- 514. 515- 
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release" (Rock Edict V). In the Rock Edict XIII, they 
seem to be included within the Raja-Vishaya or the King’s 
territory, and are distinguished from the real border 
peoples (Arita, Prachamta), viz., the Greeks of the realm 
of Antiochos and the Tamil peoples of the south (Nicha). 
But while we are unable to accept the views of Rapson, 
we find it equally difficult to agree with Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar who denies the existence of Yonas and others 
as feudatory chieftains in Ašoka's dominions. The case 
of the Yavana-rāja Tushaspha clearly establishes the 
existence of such vassal chiefs whose peoples undoubtedly 
enjoyed partial autonomy though subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of special Imperial officers like the Dharma-maha- 
mātras. 

Having described the extent of Ašoka's empire we 
now proceed to give a bricf account Of its administration. 
Ašoka continued the Council government of his pre- 
decessors. There are references to the Emperor's dealings 
with the Parishā or Parisha in Rock Edicts III and VI. 
Senart took Parishad to mean Sangha and Būhler under- 
stood by it the Committee of caste or sect, But Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal pointed out that the Parisha of the Edicts 1s 
Mantriparishad of the Arthašāstra* The inscriptions 
prove that Ašoka retained also the system of Provincial 
Government existing under his forefathers. Tosalī, 
Suvarnagiri, Ujjayinī and Takshašilā were each under a 
prince of the blood (Aumala or Ayaputa),* 


I “They are occupied in supporting prisoners (with money), in causing 
(their) fetters to be taken off, and in setting (them) free" (Hultzsch, Ašoka, 
p. 33): 

3 Aioka, 28. 

3 Compare the references to the "Sarājikā Parishá'' in the Mahāvastu, 
Scnart, Vol. HI, pp. g62, 3902. For different kinds of Parishad, see Anguttara, 
|. 70. 

‘That Ayaputa or Aryaputra meant a member of a ruling house of clan 
appears probable from the evidence of the Balacharita, attributed to Bhaàsa, 
in which Vasudeva is addressed by a Bhata as Aryaputra, Panda T. Ganapati 
Sastri further points out that in the Svapmnandfaka the term Aryaputra is 
employed as a word of respect by the Chamberlain of Vasavadatti's father in 
addressing King Udayana (Introduction to the Pratimā-nātaka, p. 92). An 
interesting feature of Ašoka"s administration was the employment of a Yavana 
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The Empire and the Princes were helped by bodies 
(Nikāyā) of officials who fell under the following classes: — 


1. The Māhāmātras' and other Mukhyas. 
2-3. The Rājūkas and the Rathikas. 

4. The Pradešikas or Prādešikas. 

5. The Yutas? 


6. Pulisa, 

7. Pativedaka. 

8. Vachabhiimtka. 

9. The Lipikaras. 

10. . The Dūtas. 

11-12. The Ayuktas and Karanakas. 

There was a body of Mahāmātras in each great city 
and district of the empire? The inscriptions mention 
the Mahāmātras of Pātaliputra, Kausambi, Tosali, Samapa, 
Suvarnagiri and Isila* In the Kalinga Edicts we have 
certain Mahāmātras distinguished by the terms Nagalaka 
and Nagala-Viyohālaka. The Nagalaka and Nagala- 
Viyohalaka of the Edicts correspond to the Nagaraka 
and Paura-vyāvahārika of the Arthašāstra* and no doubt 


governor OT episkopos in one territory to which reference has already been 


made. 

1 Cf. also Arthaiüstra, pp. 16, 20, 58, 64, 215, 237-39: Rijasckhara, KM, 
XLV, 53. n 

2 The Yuktas of the Arthašāstra, pp. 59. 65, 199. Kamayana, VI. 217, 
$4: Mahābhārata, II, 56. 18; Manu, VIL. 34; cf. the Rāja-yuktas of the 
Sdntiparva, 82. 9-15. | 

3 The empire, as already stated, was divided into a number of provinces 
(disd, deša, etc.). Each province seems to have been further subdivided into 
āhālas or districts under regular civil administration, and koķta-vishayas o 
territories surrounding forts (Hultzsch, p. xl). Each civil administrative division 
had a pura or nagara (city) and a rural part called janapada which consisted 
of grāmas or villages. An important official in each janapada was the Rājūka 
The designations Prádesika and Rathika possibly suggest the existence of 
territorial units styled pradesa and rattha or rāshtra. 

4 Mahümütras of Srávasti arc according to certain 
in the Sohgaura copperplate inscription found in a village on the Rapti, not 
far from Gorakhpur. But the exact datc of the record is not known (Hoernle, 
JASB, 1594: 84; Fleet, IRAS, 1907. s24f.; Barua, Ann. Bhand. Or. Res 
Inst., xi, i (1040). q2ff.; IHO. 1934. nif.: Jayaswal, Ep. Ind., xxii, 2). " 

5 P. 29. 143F.. Cf. the royal epistates or city governor in the Antigonid 


realm (Tarn., GBI. 24). 


«cholars, mentioned 
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administered justice in cities In Pillar Edict 1 mention 
is made of the Arita Mahāmātras or the Wardens of the 
Marches, who correspond to the Antapdlas of the 
ArthaSsastra and the Goptris of the age of Skanda Gupta. 
The Kautiliya tells us that the salary of an Antapāla 
was equal to that of a Kumara, a Paura-vyavaharika, a 
member of the Mantriparishad or a  Rásh(rapala^ In 
Edict XII mention is made of the Ithījhaka Makāmātras 
who, doubtless, correspond to the Stry-adhyakshas (the 
Guards of the Ladies) of the epics.* 

As to the Rajükas, Dr. Smith takes the word to mean 
a governor next below a Kumāra* Bühler identifies the 
Rājuka of the Asokan inscriptions with the Rajjūka or the 
Rajjugāhaka Amachcha (Rope-holder, Field-measurer or 
Surveyor) of the Jatakas* Pillar Edict IV refers to the 
Rājūkas as officers "set over many hundred thousands of 
people,” and charged with the duty of promoting the 
welfare of the Jānapadas to whom Ašoka granted inde- 
pendence in the award of honours and penalties, The 
reference to the award of penalties (Danda) probably 
indicates that the Rājūkas had judicial duties. In the 
Rock Edict III as well as in Pillar Edict IV they are 
associated with the Yutas, and in the Yerragudi inscrip- 
tions with the Rathikas. Strabo" refers to a class of 
Magistrates (Agronomot) who "have the care of the rivers, 


measure the land, as in Egypt, have charge also of hunters 

1 Cf. also Nagara-dhānya Vyāvahārika, p. 55. The Nagalaka may have 
had executive functions as well, as is suggested by the evidence of the Artha- 
šāstra (II. Ch. 96). 

* Pp. zo, 247. 5 P. 247 

$ Rām., Hl. 16. 9, Friddhün vetrapānīn..stryadhyakshān; Mbh, IX, 29. 68, 
go; XV. zz, 20; 23, 12. Cf. the Antarvarisika of the Arihašāstra, 

$ Atoka, grd ed., p. 94- 

6 The Social Organisation in North-East India by Fick, translated by 
S. Maitra, pp. 148-51. 

" [HO, 1933. 117; Barua takes the expressions Jdnapeda and Rafhika 
of the Yerragudi copy of the Minor Rock Edict to mean ‘people of the district’ 
and ‘citizens of the hereditary tribal states’ respectively. But Rathika of the 
record probably corresponds to Rdshfriya of the Junigadh inscription of 
Rudradāman so that the expressions Jünapadas and Rafhikas mean ‘people 
of the country parts, and ‘officials of the district." Cf. Rathika Mahāmātra 
of Brithat Sath., XV. 11. 

*H. & F., Vol. HI, p. 103. 
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and have the power of rewarding or punishing those who 
merit either.” The measuring of the land connects those 
Magistrates with the Rajjugahaka Amachcha of the 
Jātakas' while the power of rewarding and punishing 
people connects them with the Rājūkas of Ašoka. It is 
probable, therefore, that the Agronomoi referred to by 
Strabo were identical with the Rājūkas and the Rajju- 
gahaka Amachchas. The Arthašāstra* refers to a class of 
officials called “Chora Rajjukas," but there is no reference 
to the Rajjukas proper although on p. 60 "Rajju" is 
mentioned in conjunction with “Chora Rajju.” 

As regards the Pradešikas or Pradesikas, Senart, 
Kern and Biihler understood the term to denote local 
governors or local chiefs. Smith took it to mean District 
Officers. Hultzsch compares it with Pradesikesvara of 
Kalhaņa's Rājatarangini* The word occurs only in the 
Third Rock Edict where the functionaries in question 
are included with the Rājūkas and the Yutas in the 
ordinance of the Anusarīyāna or circuit. Thomas derives 
the word from pradeša which means report‘ and identifies 
the Prādešikas or Pradesikas of the Edict with the 
Pradesh(ris of the Arthašāstra* The most important 
functions of the Pradeshtris were Bali-pragraha (collection 
of taxes or suppression of recalcitrant chiefs), Kaņļaka- 
Sodhana (administration of criminal justice), Chora- 
margana, (tracking of thieves) and Adhyakshanam 
adhyaksha purushāņām cha niyamanam (checking superin- 
tendents and their men). They acted as intermediaries 
between the Samahartri on the one hand and the Gopas, 


| Cf. Maitra, Fick, pp. 148-49. 

? P. 234. 

3 IV. 125. : | | 

4 JRAS, 1915. P- 97. Arthašāstra, p. 111. In the Vishnu Purina, V, 26 
4, Pradesa has apparently the sense of counsel, instruction. S. Mitra suggests 
(Indian Culture, 1, p. 5310) that the Prüdesikas were Mahāmāiras of the 
Provincial governments, while the Rājūkas were Mahāmātras of the central 

vernment. | | | 

* 5 Cf. The Irda grant where Pradeshtris find mention along with Sangha. 
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Sthānikas and Adhyakshas on the other! It is, however, 
doubtful if the Prādešikas can really be equated with 
Reporters. The more probable view is that they corres- 
pond to the subordinate governors, the nomarchs, hyparchs 
and meridarchs of the Hellenistic kingdoms. 

As to the Yutas or Yukias, they are described by 
Manu? as the custodians of Praņashjādhigata dravya 
(lost property which was recovered). In the Arthasastra 
too, they are mentioned in connection with Samudaya 
or state funds’ which they are represented as misappro- 
priating. Hultzsch suggests that they were ‘secretaries’ 
employed for codifying royal orders in the office of the 
Mahāmātras. The Pulisā or Agents are apparently 
identical with the Purushas or Raja Purushas of the 
Arthasastra. Hultzsch prefers to equate them with the 
Gūdha-purushas and points out that they were graded 
into high ones, low ones, and those of middle rank. 
They were placed in charge of many people’ and 
controlled the Rājūkas. The Paļivedakā or Reporters 
are doubtless the Charas mentioned in Chapter 16 of the 
Arthàsastra/ while the Vachabhiimikas or "Inspectors of 
cowpens’ were evidently charged with the superinten- 
dence of "Fraja'" referred to in * Chapter 24" The 
Lipikaras are the royal scribes one of whom, Chapada, 
is mentioned by name in Minor Rock Edict II. Dūtas 
or envoys are referred to in Rock Edict XIII. IE the 
Kauļilīya is to be believed, they were divided into three 
classes, viz., Nisrishģārthāh or Plenipotentiaries, Parimi- 
tarthah or Charges d'Affaires and Sdsanaharas or con- 


I CI. Arthadāstrā, pp. 142, 200, 217, 222, ās stated above Pradesh(rís. also 
occur in the Irda grant, Ep. Ind., XXII, igof. 

? VIII. 34. 

s Cf. also Mbh., ii. 
lehhahah. 

*Pp. 50. 75 

* The three classes of Purushas are also known to the Great epic (Afbh., 
ii. 5. 74). 

* Pillar Edict VII. 

? P. «B. 

* Pp. 59-60. 


5$. 72. Kachchichchdya vyāye yuktah sarve ganaka 
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veyers Of royal writ' The Āyuktas possibly find mention 
in the Kalinga Edicts. In the early Post-Mauryan and 
Scythian Age Ayuttas appear as village officials? In 
the Gupta Age they figure as officers in charge of Vishayas 
or districts,” and also as functionaries employed in restoring 
the wealth of conquered kings. The full designation of 
the officers in question was Āyukta-Purusha* They may 
have been included under the generic name of Pulisā 
referred to above. The Kāranakas who appear to be 


mentioned in the Yerragudi copy of Ašoka's Minor Rock 


Edict, probably refer to judicial officers, teachers, or 
scribes." 


ī With the Sdsanaharas may be compared the Lekha-hārakas of the 
Harshacharita, Uchchhāsa, 11, p. 5? 

?Lüders List, No. 1447. 

3 Ep. Ind., XV, No. 7. 138. 

Olice-In-Charge of Documents or Accounts (IHO, °935. 
nj. ln inscriptions of the seventh century A.D. the Pe — - 
Adhikaraņa (Departmental oF District Secretariat), Pra = 1350 M 
Srüvana, 244. In Mhb., ii. 5. 54. Kāranika has, according o kc commi = ! 

of a teacher. In the texi itself the officers in question instruct he 
e rata d have to be dhārme srvaiātreshu Aeonnddh, implying that their 
— dudd among other things, those relating to Dharma (law, justices). 








CHAPTER V. THE MAURYA EMPIRE 
THE ĒRA oF DHAMMAVIJAYA AND DECLINE 


SECTION 1. ASOKA AFTER THE KALINGA WAR 


Chakkavatti ahurm raja Jambusandassa tssaro 
muddhabhisitto khattiyo manussādhipatī ahum 
adandena asatthena vijeyya pathavirh imam 
asāhasena dhammena samena manusāstyā 
dhammena rajjam kāretvā asmim pathavi mandale 
—Anguttara Nikāya. 

We have already seen that the Kalinga war opened 
a new epoch in the history of Magadha and of India. 
During the first thirteen years of his reign Ašoka was 
a typical Magadhan sovereign—the inheritor of the policy 
of Bimbisāra, of Mahāpadma and of Chandragupta— 
conguering peoples, suppressing revolt, annexing territory. 
After the Kalinga war all this is changed. The older 
political philosophy which tradition associates with the 
names Of Vassakāra and Kautilya gave way to a new 
statecraft inspired by the teaching of the sage of the 
Šākyas. Before proceeding to give an account of the 
remarkable change we should say a few words about the 
religious denominations of India and the condition of 
society during the reign of the great innovator. 

In the days of Ašoka the people of India were divided 
into many sects of which the following were the most 
important : — 

1. The orthodox Deva-worshippers. 


2. The Ajivikas or the followers of Gosāla 
Mankhaliputta.* 


| Among the Devas worshipped in the Maurya period, Patafijali makes 
special mention of Siva, Skanda and Vitākha. 
t This teacher was born in Saravana, probably near Sāvatthī or Š$rāvastī, 


Jaina writers represent him as a person of low parentage and of contemptible 
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g. The Nirgranthas or Jainas, i.e., the followers of 
Nigantha Nātaputta who is commonly called Mahāvīra of 
Vardhamāna. i 


4. The followers of Gautama Buddha Sakyamuni. 

5. Other sects alluded to in Pillar Edict VII. 

In Fdict IV we have the following account of the 
prevailing state of society: “for a long period past, even 
for many hundred years, have increased the sacrificial 
slaughter of living creatures, the killing of animate 
beings, unseemly behaviour to relatives, unseemly behavi- 
our to Brāhmaņas and ascetics (Sramanas).’"" Kings used 
to go out on socalled Vihdra yatras in which hunting 
and other similar amusements used to be practised.’ 
The people performed various ceremonies (marAgalay 
on occasions of sickness, weddings of sons, the weddings 
of daughters, the birth of children, and departure on 


journeys. The womankind performed many, manifold, 
trivial and worthless ceremonies.” 


From the references in the Edicts to Brahmanas, 
Kaivartas (of Kevata bhoga) and Sramanas, Bhikshu and 


character. The attitude of Buddhist authors is also net friendly. In reality 
he was one of the leading sophists of the sixth century B.C., and, for a time, 
was a close associate of Mahavira. According to the Ājīvika belicf as ex- 
pounded in the Sümarina phala Sutta “the attainment of any given condition, 
of any character, does not depend on human effort (purisa-kāre). There is 
no such thing as power or energy. or human strength or human vigour 
(purisaparakkamo). All beings...are bent this way and that by their fate 
(nivati)." (Dialogues, Pt. I, p. 73; Barua, The Ājīvikas, 1920, p. 9). An 
Ājīvaparivrājaka appears as a court astrologer of Bindusira in the Divyāvadāna 
(pp. 370 f.). A tax on **Ājīvakas"" is referred to in an inscription of the 
twelfth century A.D. (Hultzsch., SH. 1. 88) showing that the sect flourished 
in S. India even in that late age. See also A. L. Basham, The A jivikas. 

t Cf. Ajātašatru's treatment of Bimbisāra, Vidudabha's massacre of the 
&akwas, Udayana's cruelty towards Piodola, and Nanda's haughtv demeanour 
towards Chinakya. 

z Tours of pleasure, cf. Kautilya, p. 332. Mahābhārata, XV. 1. 158 

Vihāravātrām punah Kururājo Yudhishthirah 
sarvān kāmān mahātrjāh pradadāv-Anibikāsute. 

* KR. Edict VIII. 

t For "Margala'* sec also Játakas No. 87. and No. 164 (Hatthi-mamgala), 
sud Harsa-charita, Yl (p. 27 of Parab's edition, 1918). 

5 For Awliha and Vivdha «c also Mbh., V. 141. 14: Kaupilva, VIL, i5. 

* R, Edict IN. 
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Bhikshuni-Samghas it may be concluded that Varna (social 
gradation) and Āšrama (stages of socio-religious discipline) 
were established institutions. The position of the slaves 
and labouring poor in general (dasa, bhataka) was, in some 
cases at any rate, not enviable. Women had to tolerate 
the purdah as well as polygamy. Ladies of the harem 
were under special guards (stry-adhyaksha). As will be 
seen in the following pages, the policy of Asoka in regard 
to social matters was, in the main, one of mitigation and 
not, except in respect of certain kinds of Samāja and 
sundry obnoxious practices, of radical reform. 


The Change of ASoka’s Religion 


Ašoka had doubtless inherited the traditional devotion 
of Hindu kings to the gods (devas) and the Brāhmaņas 
and, if the Kāšmīra chronicle of Kalhana is to be believed, 
his favourite deity was Siva. He had no scruples about 
the slaughter of men and animals: “formerly, in the 
kitchen of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
each day many hundred thousands of living creatures 
were slaughtered to make curries.” The hecatombs of 
thousands of men and women sent to their doom during 
the Kalinga war have already been mentioned. ‘The sight 
of the misery and bloodshed in that sanguinary campaign 
made a deep impression on him and awakened in his 
breast feelings of anusochana, “remorse, profound sorrow, 
and regret". About this time he came under the 
influence of Buddhist teaching. We read in Rock Edict 
XIII "after that, now that the Kalingas had been annexed, 
began His Sacred Majesty's zealous practice of the Law 
of Piety (dhramasilana), his love of that Law (dhramaka- 
mata), and his inculcation of that Law (d/hramanušasti).'”* 


i The view held by some well-known writers that the conversion of Asoka 
took place before the Kaliūga war rests on the evidence of the Mahüvarisa 
(Ch. V) and on certain assumptions, viz., that Aéoka's dhramakamata became 
fivra (intense) immediately after the Kalinga war (there being no interval) and 
that Aloka was indifferent during the period of Upüsakatva (when he was 
only a lay disciple) which, therefore, must have preceded the Kalinga war, 
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Although Ašoka became a Buddhist he was not an 
enemy either of the Devas or of the Brahmanas. Up to 
the last he took pride in calling himself Devanaripiya, 
beloved of the gods: He found fault with unseemly 
behaviour towards Brahmanas’ and inculcated liberality 
to the same class. He was perfectly tolerant. “The 
king does reverence to men of all sects.''* He reprobated 
ātmapāsamda-pūjā, honour to one’s own sect, when 
coupled with para-pásamda-garahá, disparagement of other 
sects. “That he was sincere in his professions is proved 


immediately after which his devotion became fívra. But the so-called indiffer- 
ence or want of activity is only relative. On the other hand, the supporters 
of the new theory have to explain why a recent convert to Buddhism should 
engage in a sanguinary conflict involving the death of countless šramaņas, 
Why again do the Minor Rock Edicts refer to contact with the Šarhgha, and 
not the Kalinga war, as the prelude and cause of more intense activity? It is 
to be noted that activity in the period of Upāsakatva is also described us 
parükrama, though it was surpassed by the greater energy of the period after 
contact with the Holy Order. Note also the explicit reference to dhramaka- 
mata as the result of the annexation of Kalinga sometime after (tato pachhā 
adhund) the war. The use of the expressions tato pachhá and adhunā suggests 
that an interval supervened between the war and the intensity of Ašoka's 
dhramašilana and dhramakarnata. Moreover, we learn from the Minor Edicts 
and Pillar Edict VI that pious proclamations began to be issued a little more 
than 21 years after Ašoka became an Updsaka and 12 years after his corona- 
tion. This would place his conversion a little less than gļ years after his 
Abhisheka, i.e., a little less than 14 years after the Kalinga war. 

tSakya (Rūpnāth), Buddha šākya (Maski), Updsaka (Sahāsrām); see 
Hultzsch, CII, p. xliv. Cf. also Kalhana, Rüjatarangini, 1. roaff. Thar 
Ašoka did become a Buddhist admits of no doubt. In the Bhābrū Edict he 
makes an open confession of his faith in the Buddha, the Dharma (Doctrinc) 
and the Samgha (Order of Monks). He called the Buddha Bhagavat. He 
went on pilgrimage to the places of the Blessed One's nativity and enlighten- 
ment and worshipped at the former place. He declared that whatsoever had 
been spoken by the Buddha, all that was quite well spoken. He also believed 
in the cult of the “former Buddhas. He took much interest in the exposi- 
tion of the Buddhist Doctrine so that it might endure long. As to the Sarpgha 
he kept in close touch with it since his memorable visit to the Fraternity a 
year or so after his conversion. He impressed on the clergy the need of a 


correct exposition of the true doctrine and appointed special ofheers ta huss 
themselves with the affairs of the Brotherhood. He also laid emphasis on 
Vinaya-samutkarsha and took steps to maintain the integrity of the Church 
and prevent schism within its fold. 

2 The title is reminiscent of the age of Hammurabi (Camb. Anc. Hest. V, 
p. 511). | 

3 Edict IV. 

t Edict XII. 


O.P. 123—19 
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by the Barābar Cave Dedications to the Ā jīvika monks. 
His hostility was chiefly directed not towards the Devas 
and the Brahmanas, not even towards Farņāšrama, but 
the killing of men in war and Samājas (festive gatherings), 
ill-treatment of friends and acquaintances, comrades and 
relatives, slaves and servants, the slaughter of animals in 
sacrifice, and the performance of vulgar, useless and 
ollensive ceremonies. 


The Change of Foreign Policy 


The effect of the change of religion was at once felt 
in foreign policy. The Emperor declared that “of all the 
people who were slain, done to death, or carried away 
captive in Kalinga, if the hundredth part or the thou- 
sandth part were now to suffer the same fate, it would 
be a matter of regret to His Sacred Majesty. Moreover, 
should any one do him wrong, that too must be borne 
with by His Sacred Majesty, so far as it can possibly be 
borne with." In Kalinga Edict I, the Emperor expressed 
his desire that the unsubdued peoples in the frontiers 
of the imperial dominions (47i avijitā) "should not be 
afraid of him, that they should trust him, and should 
receive from him happiness not sorrow." The chiefest 
conquest in the Emperor's opinion was the conquest by 
righteousness (Dhamma-vijaya). In Edict IV he exult- 
ingly says, "the reverberation of the kettle-drums 
(Bherighoso) has become the reverberation of the Law of 
Piety (Dhammaghoso)."” Not content with what he 
himself did he called upon his sons and even his great 
grandsons to eschew new conquests—pulra papotra me 
asu navam vijayam ma vijetaviyam. Were we have a 
complete renunciation of the old policy of military 
conquest or Digvijaya and the enunciation of a new policy, 
viz. that of Dhammavijaya! The ful political effects 
of this change of policy became manifest only after the 


i The Ašokan conception of Dhammavijaya was similar to that described 
in the Chakkavatti Sihandda Sutta, “conquest not by the scourge, not by the 
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death of Ašoka, perhaps even after the 27th year of his 
consecration. From the time of Bimbisara to the 
Kalinga war the history of India was the story of the 
expansion of Magadha from a tiny state in South Bihar 
to a gigantic Empire extending from the foot of the 
Hindukush to the borders of the Tamil country. After 
the Kalinga war ensued a period of stagnation at the 
end of which the process is reversed. The empire 
gradually dwindled down in extent till it sank to the 
position from which Bimbisara and his successors had 
raised it. | 

True to his principle Ašoka made no attempt to 
annex the frontier (Prachamta, arta, sāmanta, sampa), 
kingdoms, viz., Chola, Pandya, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, 
Tambapamni (Ceylon) and the realm of Aritiyako Yonaraja, 
who is usually identified with Antiochos II Theos, King 
of Syria and Western Asia. On the contrary, he main- 
tained friendly relations with them. 

The Chola country was drained by the river Kavert 
and comprised the districts of Trichinopoly and ‘Tanjore. 
We learn from a South Indian inscription’ that Hara, 
ie., the god Siva, asked Guņabhara (Mahendravarman 
I, Pallava), “How could I, standing in a temple on earth, 
view the great power of the Cholas or the river Kaveri?” 
When Pulakešin II Chalukya strove to conquer the Cholas 
"the Kaveri had her current obstructed by the causeway 
formed by his elephants." The Chola capital was Uraiyūr 


sword, but by righteousness (Dialogues of the Buddha, Part HI, p. sg). I 
was different from the Hindu conception explained amd illustrated by the 
Mahābhārata (XII. 59, 38-39), the Harivariša (I. 14.21), the Kaufiliya (p. 382), 
and the Raghuvamía (IV. 4%. Attention. may be invited in this connection 
to a Statement of Arrian that “a sense of justice prevented any Indian king 
from attempting conquest bevond the limits of India'" (Camb. Hest. Ind. 1 
421); M'crindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrion, 200 
Incidentally it may be pointed our that the discourse entitled. the Chakkavat ti 
Sihandda (Lion Roar of the Chakrawarti or emperor who “conquers by 
righteousness’) possibly affords a clue to a proper appreciation of the famous 
sarnath Capital with its Chakra and crowning lions. Cf. also Ramayana 11 
10.36 Yāvadāvartate chakram tāvali me mmundhard, IC. NV, 1.4. p izgl Fot 
the Asoka chakra, sce IC XV (1945-49). PP- 179%, 
) Hultzsch, SIT, Vol, I. p. He 
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(Sanskrit Uragapura) or Old Trichinopoly. The principal 
port was at Kāviripattinam or Pugār on the northern bank 
of the Kāveri. 

‘The Pandya country corresponded to the Madura, and 
Tinnevally districts with perhaps the southern portions of 
Rāmnad and the Travancore Cochin State. It had its 
capitals at Kolkai and Madurā (Dakshiņa Mathurā). The 
rivers Tamraparni and Kritamālā or Vaigai flowed through 
it. Kātyāyana derives Pandya from Pandu. The Pandus 
are mentioned as the ruling race of Indraprastha in the 
Mahābhārata as well as in several Jatakas,? Ptolemy (cir. 
150 A.D.) speaks of the country of the Pandoouoi in the 
Panjab. ‘There can be no doubt that Pandu was the name 
of a real tribe or clan in northern India. Katyayana’s 
statement regarding the connection of the Pandyas with 
the Pandus receives some support from the fact that the 
name of the Pandya capital (Madura) was identical with 
the famous city of Mathura in the Šūrasena country 
which, according to Epic tradition, was the seat of a 
family intimately associated by ties of friendship and 
marriage with the Pandus of Indraprastha. The con- 
nection between the Pandus, the Stirasenas and the 
Pandyas seems to be alluded to in the confused stories 
narrated by Megasthenes regarding Herakles and Pandaia.* 

Satiyaputra is identified by Mr. Venkatesvaraiyar” 
with Satya-vrata-kshetra or Kafichipura. But Dr. 


1 Aclian, however, has the following reference to the realm of Soras 
(Chola?) and its chief city: “There is a city which a man of royal extraction 
called Soras governed at the time when Eukratides governed the Bactrians, 
and the name of that city is Perimuda (city of Perumal?). It is inhabited by 
a race of fish-caters who go off with nets and catch oysters," For Uragapura 
in Cholika Vishaya, see Ep. Ind., X. 103. 

2 For the early history of the Chola Kingdom and other Tamil states see 
CHI, Vol. I, Ch. 24; Smith. FHI, Ch. XVI; Kanakasabhai Pillay, Tamils 
Eighteen Hundred Years Ago; Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Beginnings of South 
Indian History and Ancient India; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pāņdyan 
Kingdom, The Colas, ctc. 

31 find it difficult to agree with Dr. Barua, Inscriptions of Afoka, Part II 
(1949). p. 232. that the "line of Yudhishthira’’. that ruled ar Indraprastha 
in the Kuru country “has nothing to do with Pāņdu's eldest son'*, 

4 Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 249. 

5 JRAS, 1918 pp. I-P- 
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Aiyangar points out that the term ŠSatya-vrata-kshētra is 
applied to the town of Karichi or a part of it, not to the 
country dependent upon it. There is besides the point 
whether vrata could become puta. Dr. Aiyangar supports 
Bhandarkar's identification with Satpute. He takes 
Satiyaputra to be a collective name of the various matriar- 
chal communities like the Tulus and the Nāyars of Mala- 
bar. According to Dr. Smith? Satiyaputra is represented 
by the Satyamangalam Taluk of Coimbatore. Mr. T. 
N. Subramaniam’ prefers Kongunadu ruled by the Kosar 
people famous for their truthfulness. Mr. K. G. Sesha 
Aiyar* takes Satiyaputra to be the equivalent of Atiyamān, 
chief of Kutiraimalai with his headquarters at Takadūr, 
now in Mysore. Mr. P. J. Thoma, however, gives reasons 
for identifying it with “Satyabhümi” of the Kéralolpatti, 
a territory which corresponds roughly to “North Malabar 
including a portion of Kasergode Taluk, South Canara.” 

Keralaputra (Ketalaputo or Chera) is "the country 
south of Kūpaka (or Satya), extending down to Kanneti 
in Central Travancore (Karunagapalli Taluk). South of 
it lay the political division of Mūshika.”* It was watered 
by the river Periyar, perhaps identical with the Churņī 
of the Arthasastra’ on the banks of which stood its capital 
Vañji (near Cochin) and at its mouth the seaport of 
Muziris (Kranganur). 


1 JRAS, 1919, pp. 581-84. 

2 Aioka, Third Ed., p. 161. 

3 JRAS, 1922, 86. 

! Cera kings of the Sangam period, 17-18, ci., now N. Sastri, ANM, 25. 

s JRAS, 1923. p. 412. B. A. Saletore is, however, inclined to disparage 
the authority of the Keralolpatti (Indian Culture, 1, 668). But Kirfel points 
out (Die Cosmographie Der Inder, 1920, p. 78) that Satiya (variants Satīratha, 
Sanipa) finds mention in the list of southern Jamapadas, along with the 
Mūshakas, in the Jambukhaņda section of the Mahābhārata (Bk, VI). For 
other views sce Ind. Cult., Vol. HI. 540ff.; diyangar, Com. Vol, 4547. 
Mr. M. G. Pai suggests that ‘Satiya” corresponds to Sdntika of the Mārkandeva 
Purana, 58.37. and the Brihat Samhita, xiv, 27, and included South Kanara 
cy. Setac of Pliny. (Bomb. Gaz. Gujrat, 549). 

€ JRAS, 1923, P- 413- 

' P. 75. Cf. Suka sarhdesa (Aiyar, Cera kings, 94). 
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Ceylon was known in ancient times as Parasamudra' 
as well as Tamraparni (Greek Taprobane)” Tarnbapamni, 
i.e., Tamraparni is mentioned in Rock Edicts II and XIII 
of Ašoka. Dr, Smith lately* took the word to mean not 
Ceylon but the river Tāmraparņī in Tinnevally. He 
referred to the Girnar text “a Tambapammni" which 
according to him inaicated that the river was meant, not 
the island. Now, in Edict II the phrase "a Tambapammni” 
comes after Ketalaputo and not after Pada. The expres- 
sion "Ketalaputo as far as the (river) Iāmraparņī” is 
hardly appropriate because the Tamraparni is a Pandyan 
river." We, therefore, prefer to take Tāmraparņī to mean 
Ceylon. Ašoka's Ceylonese contemporary was Devānam- 


piya Tissa whose accession may be dated about 250 or 
247 B.C. 


ASoka maintained friendly relations not only with the 
Tamil powers of the south, but also with his Hellenistic 
frontager, Antiochos II Theos, king of Syria and Western 
Asia (B.C. 261-246); and even with the kings the neigh- 
bours of Antiochos, namely, Ptolemy II, Philadelphos, 


| Greek Palaesimundu, see Ray Chaudhuri, Ind. Ant., 1919, pp. 195-96, 
commentary on the Kaufiiya, Ch. XI; Ramayana, VI, s, 21 (Lanka described 
as sthitā “pare samudrasya'"). 


On reading Law's Ancient Hindu Polity (p. 87 n.) I find that the identifi- 
cation was also suggested by Mr. N. L. Dey. The cquation Pārasamudra = 
Palacsimundu is not less plausible than the equations Sátavühana = $alivahana; 
Katāha = Kadáram = Kiģāram = Kantoli (pace Dr. Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, 56. 
79. 168). 

—— For other names of Ceylon see "Megasthenes and Arrian" published by 
Chuckerverty and Chatterjee, 1926, p. Go n. For a short history of the island 
see Camb. Hist. Ind., Chap. XXV, and IHO, Il. 1. p. iff. According to 
tradition recorded in the Dipavarhsa and the ^fahüvarhsa the first Aryan 
immigrants were led by Prince Vijaya of Lala, wmom the chronicles represent 
as a grandson of a Princess of Vahga. The «ientification of Lala is, however. 
open to controversy, some placing it in Gujaršy, others identifying it with 


Ridha or Western Bengal. Barnett may be right in his assumption that the 
tradition of two different streams of immigration was 


knit t in the 
story of Vijaya. See also IHO, 1933. 7423. ei 

3 Aloka, ard Ed., p. 162. 

* Even those who prefer to see in the passage a reference to a kingdom 
in the Valley of the Tàmraparni river, have to prove that such a kingdom: did 
exist in the Maurya age apart from ''"Pidà'" and Ta 


robane, and t plai 
the particular way in which it is mentioned in mata Tr. ° explain 
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king of Egypt (B.C. 285-247); Magas, king of Cyrene in 
North Africa (who probably died not later than B.C. 258); 
Antigonos Gonatas, king of Macedonia (B.C. 277 or 276- 
239); and Alexander who ruled over Epirus (B.C. 272- 
c. 255) according to Norris, Westergaard, Lassen, Senart, 
Smith and Marshall? Beloch and Hultzsch, however, 
suggest? that Alikasudara of Edict XIII is the comparatively 
insignificant ruler, Alexander of Corinth, the son of Crate- 
rus (B.C. 252—cir. 244) and not Alexander of Epirus (272 
—cir. 255), the son of Pyrrhus.. 

Though A$oka did not covet the territories of his 
neighbours, there is evidence that he gave them advice on 
occasions, and established philanthropic institutions in 
their dominions. In other words, he regarded them as 
objects of spiritual conquest (Dhamma-vijaya). 

"My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson." 

"Among his frontagers the Cholas, the Pandyas, the 
Satyaputra, thc Ketalaputra as far as  lamraparni, 
Antiochos, the Greek king, and even the kings the 
neighbours of that Antiochos, everywhere have been made 
healing arrangements of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
the King." 

In Edict XIII Ašoka declares that the "conquest of 
the Law of Piety,...... has been won by His Sacred 
Majesty .....- among all his neighbours as far as six 
hundred leagues, where the king of the Greeks named 
Antiochos dwells, and beyond (the realm) of that 
Antiochos (where dwell) the four kings (rājāno) severally 
Ptolemy ( Iuramāyo), Antigonos (Amtekina), Magas (Maga 
or Maka), and Alexander (Alikasudaro)—(likewise) in the 
south (micha) the Cholas and the Pandyas as far as 
Tambapamni...... Even where the envoys (dūtā) of His 
Sacred Majesty do not penetrate,’ those people, too, 


| Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 449 f. 

2 Monuments of Sānchī, 1, 28 n. 

3 JRAS, 1914+ pp. MS. Ins. of Asoka, xxxi. 
(M. R. Edict 1. 


^ Have wc here a reference to countries like šuvannņabliumi named im the 
list of territories to which missionaries were sent according to the Maiavarisa: 
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hearing His Sacred Majesty's ordinance based upon the 
Law of Piety and his instruction in the Law, practise 
and will practise the Law." Buddhism doubtless made 
some progress in Western Asia and influenced later sects 
like the Manichaeans. But Greeks apparently were not 
much impressed by lessons on non-violence. When the 
strong arm of Ašoka, “who possessed the power to punish 
in spite of his repentance,” was withdrawn, the Yavanas 
poured once more into the Kabul valley, the Pafjab and 
the Madhya-deša and threw all the province into confu- 
sion. The southern missions were more successful. 
Curiously enough, the Ceylonese chronicles do not seem 
to refer to the envoys sent to the independent Tamil and 
Hellenistic kingdoms’ but name the missionaries sent to 
Ceylon and Suvannabhūmi (Lower Burma and Sumatra). 
The Ceylonese mission was headed by prince Mahendra 
who secured the conversion of Devānampiya Tissa and 
many of his people. No direct reference to Suvanna- 
bhūmi occurs in the Edicts hitherto discovered. 


The Change in Internal Policy 


The effects of Ašoka's change of religion after Kalinga 
war were felt not only in foreign policy but also in 
internal affairs. The principal objects of his complaint 
according to Rock Edict IV and the Kalinga Edicts were: 


1. The sacrificial slaughter (arambho) of living 
creatures. | 


! From Buddhism in Western Asia, see Beal, Si-yu-ki, IL. 378; and Albcrūnī, 
p. zi; JRAS, 1913. 76; M'Crindle, Ancient India as Described in Classical 
Literature, p. 185; Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. IH. p. 3. aro f; 
cf. Smith, EHI, 4th ed., 197; Burlingame, trans., Dhammapada Commentary, 
Introduction, 

š Mention is however made of (he Yona country along with Kasmira 
Gandhāra and Himālaya (Geiger, 82). This Yona territory rā perhaps to R 
identified with the homonymous land in the Kābul valley associated with 
Kamboja and Gandhāra in the A£okan Inscriptions, But reference in a vague 
way to the Levantine world is not completely ruled out. The Decean lands 
mentioned in connection with the traditional missionary activity of the Adokan 
age include Mahishamandala, Vanavisa (in the Kanarese area), Aparññtaka (on 
sar ve coast), amd Mahāratļha (Māhārāshtra) in the upper valley of the 

v 
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2. Violence (vihirhsā) to animate beings. 

g. Unseemly behaviour to (asampratipati) to kins- 

men (jfiati). 

4. Unseemly behaviour to Brahmanas and Sramanas. 

5. Maladministration in the Provinces. 

According to Rock Edict I, Ašoka saw much offence 
not only in the sacrificial slaughter of animals, but also 
in certain Samajas or festive gatherings which, as we learn 
from the Kautiliya, were often witnessed by kings and 
emperors.” The Samaja, says Smith, was of two kinds. 
The popular festival kind accompanied by animal fights, 
heavy drinking and feasting, including much consump- 
tion of meat, was necessarily condemned by Ašoka, as 
being inconsistent with his principles. The other kind, 
the semi-religious theatrical performance, sometimes given 
in the temples of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, was 
apparently not included among offensive Samājas. Dr. 
Thomas' describes the disapproved Samāja as "a celeb- 
ration of games or contests taking place in an arena or 
amphitheatre surrounded by platforms (maricha) for spec- 
tators (preksha). This kind of (Samaja) is apparently 
referred to in the following lines of the Firáta parva of the 
Mahābhārata: — 

Ye cha kechinniyotsyanti Samājeshu niyodhakāh." 

“Those combatants who will take part in wrestling in 
the Samajas." 

Tatra Mallāh samāpetur digbhyo rājan sahasrasah 

Samāje Brahmaņo rājan tathā Pašupater api 

Mahakayah Mahāvīryāh Kālakanjā tvāsurāh. 

“O king, there arrived, by thousands, boxers from all 
quarters, in that festive gathering in honour of Brahman 
as well as Pašupati (Siva). They possessed gigantic bodies 
and immense strength like the Titans styled Kalakafija.” 





aB N holding of Samdjas in Magadha and in neighbouring countries 
see Vinaya, IV. 267; Mahāvastu, HI. 57 and $84. 

5 JRAS, 1914. PP: garfī. 

* Virdfa, 2, 7- 

* Virdfa, 13, 15-16. 


' 
a. ar, , 
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The harmless Samāja is well illustrated by the gather- 
ing in the temple of the goddess of learning referred to in 
Vātsyāyana's Kāmasūtra (Pakshasya másasya và prajnate 
hani Sarasvatyā bhavane niyuktānām nityam Samājaļ). 
According to Hultzsch the harmless Samāja refers to 
edifying shows.’ 

Ašoka determined to put a stop to the practices, 
referred to above, which he did not approve. At the same 
time he sought to improve the moral and material condi- 
tion of the people to such an extent as to effect the 
"association of gods with men.” He did all this “in order 
that he might discharge the debt (which he owed) to living 
beings (that) he might make them happy in this (world) 
and (that) they might attain heaven in the other (world). 
The means employed to achieve this object may be classed 
under four heads: 

1. Administrative reforms. 

2. Dissemination of instructions in the Dhamma 
(Law of Piety or Duty). 

3. Benevolent activity; promotion of the welfare of 
man and beast. 


4. Religious toleration and prevention of schism in 
the Buddhist church. 


Administrative Reforms 


In the first place, ASoka instituted the Quinquennial 
and Triennial Anusariyāna or Circuit of the Yutas, Rājūkas 
Prādešikas, and Mahāmātras. ļayaswal and Smith? were 


! See also JHQ., 1928, March, naff. 

?Cf. Minor Rock Edict 1. Cf. The description in the Harivamáa of T 
prosperous realm where (rājye mahodaye) gods and men dwelt together 
(Bhavishyaparva, Ch. g2.1) "Devatānārh manushydndrh sahavāso* bhavattadà." 
Hulusch, however, compares (xlv) Deva with Divyāni rūpāņi of Rock Edict IV. 

3 4ioka, grd edition, p. 164; Mr. A. K. Bose (HQ, 1933. 811) takes 
anusarhyāna in the sense of ‘a court-house or a citadel’ But the epic refer- 
ence to punyatirthdnusarhyinam (Mbh. i. z, 123), “going forth to holy places 
of pilgrimage,” suggests that the interpretation proposed by Kern and Bühler 
is the one leas open to objection. See also Barua, Aloha Edicts in New 
Light, 8x8. | 
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of opinion that the whole administrative staff from the 
Rājūkas and the Prādešikas down to the Yutas could not 
possibly have gone on circuit at once every five years. 
They interpreted the term as signifying a regular system 
of transfers from one station to another. But there is 
nothing in the text to show that all the officers were 
required to go on circuit at once. The anusamydna of the 
Yutas, Rājūkas and Prādešikas was quinquennial and was 
mainly intended for propaganda work. The anusamydna 
of the Mahamatras was specially instituted for the purpose 
of checking miscarriage of justice, arbitrary imprisonment 
and torture in the outlying provinces (Kalinga, and the 
Ujjayini and Takshašilā regions). 

Secondly, Ašoka created a number of new posts, e.g., 
Dharma-mahāmātras and possibly Dharma-Yutas*' The 
Dharma-mahāmātras were given a protective mission among 
people of all sects including the Brāhmaņas and the 
Nirgranthas or Jainas, and among the Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Gandhāras, Ristikas and all the Aparāntas. “Among 
servants and masters, Brāhmaņas and the wealthy (Ibhyas),* 
among the helpless and the aged, they are employed in 
freeing from worldly cares their subordinates (in the 
department) of the Law of Piety. They are also employed 
on the revision (of sentences of) imprisonment or execu- 
tion, in the reduction of penalties, or (the grant of) 
release, on the grounds of motive, having children, instiga- 
tion, or advanced years. .. At Pataliputra and in all provin- 
cial (bāhira) towns, in the family establishments of the 
king's brothers and sisters, as well as of other relatives, 
they are everywhere employed." The Dharma-mahamatras 
were further engaged every where in the imperial domi- 
nions (vifita) or indeed in the whole world (Prethtvī) as 
known to the Mauryas, among the Dharma-Yutas with 


i Dhammayuta may not be an official designation. lt may mean simply 
‘one devoted to Dhamma’ (morality, righteousness). Cf. Bhandarkar, Asoka, 


and èd., pp. 3!!. 345. | 
s We have here a reference probably to the fourfold division of society 


into Brāhmaņas, Kshatriyas or nobles (fbhyas), Vaifyas (dryas), and $Südras 
(Bhaļa). 
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regard to "the concerns of the Law, the establishment of 
the Law, and the business of almsgiving." The border 
countries (deša) were placed under the special care of the 
Avutikas. 

The emperor was naturally anxious to keep himself 
fully informed without delay about all public affairs, spe- 
cially about the doings of the Mahāmātras on whom the 
success of his mission mainly depended. He, therefore, 
gave special directions to the Paļivedakas or Reporters that 
when a matter of urgency committed to the Mahamatras 
and discussed in the Parishad or Council occasioned a 
division of opinion or nijhatī (adjournment?) he must be 
informed without delay. 

It is apparent from the Kalinga Edicts and Rock Edict 
VI that Ašoka kept a watchful eye on the Mahamatras 
especially on those who administered justice in cities. 
But he was more indulgent towards the Rājūkas for whose 
intelligence he apparently entertained great respect. To 
the Rājūkas "set over many hundred thousands of people" 
the emperor granted independence in the award of honours 
and penalties in order that those officials might perform 
their duties confidently and fearlessly. He wanted, how- 
ever, to maintain some uniformity in penalties as well as 
in procedure. For this reason he issued the following 
rule: — 

“To condemned men lying in prison under sentence 
of death a respite of three days is granted." 

Lastly, Ašoka issued certain regulations restricting 
slaughter and mutilation of animals, and up to the twenty- 
seventh year of his coronation effected twenty-five jai 
deliveries. This suggests, as has been pointed out by 
Hultzsch, that the emperor used to proclaim an amnesty 
to criminals at almost every anniversary of his coronation. 


! Cf. Hulusch, Afoka, 100 n 7. 

3 For procedure in cases of disputations in an Assembly see also fair. Up. 
Br. MI. 7.6. Can Nijhati imply reference to the Upadrashtris hinted at in 
the Bráhmana passage? The help of Ufadrashfris was invoked by the Kuru: 
Falfichālās to arrive at a satisfactory agreement or understanding in case of 
dispute, (Cf. also Barua, Aioka Edicts in New Light, p. 78). 
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Measures adopted to disseminate Instructions in 
the Law of Piety 


Though himself convinced of the truth of the Buddha's 
teaching of the efficacy of worship at Buddhist holy places, 
of the necessity of making a confession of faith in the 
Buddhist Trinity, of keeping in close touch with the 
Buddhist Order of monks and maintaining its discipline 
and solidarity, Ašoka probably never sought to impose his 
purely sectarian belief on others. He attempted, however, 
to put an end to practices and institutions that he con- 
sidered to be opposed to the fundamental principles of 
morality which, according to him, constituted the essence 
of all religions. The prospect that he held before the 
people at large is not that of sambodhi (or of nirvana) but 
of svarga (heaven) and of mingling with the devas. Suarga 
could be attained and the gods could be approached by all 
people, high or low, if only they showed farākrama, zeal, 
not in adherence to a sectarian dogma or the performance 
of barren ritual (mamgala) but in following the ancient 
rule (porand pakiti), the common heritage of Indians of all 
denominations, viz., “obedience must be rendered to 
parents and elders; firmness (of compassion) must be 
shown towards living creatures; truth must be spoken; 
these same moral virtues must be practised. In the same 
way the teacher must be reverenced by the pupil, and 
fitting courtesy should be shown to the relatives." In Edict 
XIII we have the following: "hearkening to superiors, 
hearkening to father and mother, hearkening to teachers 
(or elders), and proper treatment of friends, acquaintances, 
comrades, relatives, slaves’ and servants, with steadfastness 
of devotion." Edict VII lays stress on "mastery over the 
senses, purity of mind, gratitude, and steady devotion”. 
In the Second Pillar Edict it ts declared that the Law of 


| For the question of slavery in Maurya India, see Monahan, Early History 
of Bengal, pp. 164-65. It is to be noted that Ašoka did not abolish slavery, 
just as he did not do away with caste or purdah. He simply wanted to 
mitigate the rigours of the existing social politiy. 
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Piety consisted in Apāsinave, bahukayāne, dayā, dāne, 
sache sochaye, "little impiety, many good deeds, compas- 
sion, liberality, truthfulness, purity”. 

In the Pillar Edicts again prominence is given to self- 
examination and spiritual insight. ‘Towards the end of 
his career Ašoka seems to have been convinced that reflec- 
tion and meditation were of greater efficacy than moral 
regulations. But the need for such regulations was keenly 
felt by him in the early years of his reign. 

We learn from Minor Rock Edict I that for more than 
two-and-a-half years Ašoka was a lay disciple (Upāsaka). 
During the first year he did not exert himself strenuously. 
Later on he seems to have entered‘ the Sangha and begun 
to exert himself strenuously.” He issued the famous pro- 


!UApproached," according to Hultzsch, in whose opinion the two-and- 
a-half years of Upāskatva include the period which followed his “Visit (not 
"entry"") to the Saūgha. The view that Asoka actually joined the Holy Order 
is, however, supported by I-tsing who mentions an image of Asoka dressed 
in the garb of a Buddhist monk (Takakusu, J-tsing. Yy. That rulers and 
statesmen could be monks as well, even in early times, appears probable from 
Lüders Ins. No. 1144 which refers to a Sramana mahāmātra of Nàsik in the 
days of the carly Sātavāhana king Krishna, Cf. Milinda, IV, 6. 49 (ref. to a 
$ramana King); Geiger, trans.. Mahüvarsa, 240 (Kutakanna Tissa). 

3 Rock Edict IV has been interpreted by scholars to mean that Agoka sought 
to promote the observance of the Buddhist doctrine by exhibiting spectacles of 
aerial chariots (Vimdnadasand), of elephants (Ffastidasanā), masses of fire 
(Agikhardhüni) and other representations of a divya, i.e., divine (not terres- 
trial) nature. Dr. Bhandarkar (Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 26), refers to the Pāli 
Fimānavatthu which describes the splendour of the various celestial abodes 
(Vimanas) in order to induce listeners and spectators to live good and unble- 
mished lives, and thereby attain to these. Asoka is said to have made repre- 
sentations of these Pimdnes and paraded them in various places. Masti, 
according to Dr. Bhandarkar, is Sueto hasti, Le., Buddha himself who is 
also described as *'Gajatama,'* i.e., Gajottama, the most excellent clephant. 
As regards Agithamdha (Agniskandha) Dr. Bhandarkar draws our attention 
to Jütaka No. 40 which refers to a blazing fire-pit created by Māra on the 
surface of which the Bodhisattva strode and gave a bowl to a hungry Pachcheka 
Buddha and extolled alms-giving. Hultzsch suggests that Masti may refer to 
the vehicles of the four *'Mahārājas" (lokapālas or guardians of quarters), 
He takes Agikarhdha to refer to ‘radiant beings of another world’ while Jarl 
Charpentier (7HO, 1933, 87) understands it to mean piles of (hell-) fire. The 
interpretation of Hultzsch accords better with the testimony of the commentary 
on the Rāmāyaņa (II. 68. 16) which explains divyari as vitishta devatüdhish- 
thitam. The celestial elephant figures prominently in the Tàrüávaloka story 
of the Kathü-sarit-sdgara (Penzer, VIII. 131), and Mountain of fire, ibid. 50, 
p: IM, 6, 17; Cf. also aggi-khando in Jataka, VI $30, Coomaraswamy in 
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clamation, “Let small and great exert themselves,” and 
caused to be engraved the imperishable record of his pur- 
pose on the rocks and upon stone pillars wherever there 
were stone pillars in his dominions. 

Ašoka at first utilised the existing administrative 
machinery for religious propaganda. He commanded his 
Council (Parishad) to inculcate the Dharma on the subor- 
dinate officials styled Yutas and ordered the latter as well 
as the higher officials styled Rājūkas, and Prādešīkas to 
inculcate the same while they set out for tour (anusamyana). 
The Dharma which they were to preach was explained 
thus: “An excellent thing is the hearkening to father 
and mother; an excellent thing is liberality to friends, 
acquaintances, relatives, Brahmanas and ascetics; excellent 
is abstention from the slaughter of living creatures; excel- 
lent is small expense with small accumulation.” 

When he had been consecrated thirteen years, Ašoka 
created the new officials called Dharma-mahamatras who 


B. C. Law, vol. I. 469; Note the Sutta referred to in Geiger, Mahāvarhsa, 
trans. pp. 85, 110. 

The passage containing the words fFimānadasanā, Hastidasand, etc., has 
been explained differently in A Volume of Indian Studies presented to Professor 
E. J. Rapson, pp. „46 f. According to the interpretation that finds favour 
with some writers, the spectacles in question were exhibited not by Asoka 
but by previous rulers to the accompaniment of the sound of drums, But 
thanks to Ašoka "the sound of the bheri had become the sound of dharma,” 
that is to say instruction in dharma took the place of martial music that 
used to be heard on the occasion of pompous shows of edifying subjects in 
bygone times. What former kings could not accomplish by gaudy spectacles, 
was achieved by Asoka by the simple unostentatious teaching of the true 
Doctrine. The bheri was now used to announce the king's rescripts on 
morality, cf. the Yerragudi copy of the Minor Rock Edict—Rdjuke ānapitaviye 
bherinā jdnapadam and payisatt, rathikünarh cha (Ind. Culture, I, p. 310; 
IHQ. 1933. 117). 

! According to one view Ašoka sent special missionaries styled Fyutha to 
expound his teaching. The interpretation of Fyutha as missionary was 
suggested by Senart and accepted by Smith (4íoka, Third Ed.. p. 153). 
Dr. Bhandarkar takes Fyutha or Vivutha to mean “officials on tour,"  Hultzsch 
thinks that Wywutha refers to Ašoka himself while he was on tour (p. 169, 
note 8). The word has also the sense of dawn, day-break, day, in other words, 
it has a chronological significance. Other interpretations are also suggested 
by scholars. The least plausible is the one offered by Dr. Barua (D. R. 
Bhandarkar volume, 460) who finds in the expression reference to the copies 
of the particular proclamation sent forth from the capital, 

2 Ct, Sigālovāda Suttanta (Dialogues of the Buddha, Ul, 173%). 


ERN 


— 
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were specially entrusted with the work of “dhammadht- 
thana” and 'dharimavadhi”, i.e., the establishment and 
increase of Piety. 

While his officers were busy preaching the new Gospel, 
the emperor himself did not remain idle. Already in his 
eleventh regnal year he had “started on the path” lead- 
ing to Sambodhi (ayāya Sambodhim) and commenced the 
tours of Piety (Dharima-yātā) in the place of the old tours 
of pleasure (Vihdra-yata). In the tours of Piety this was 
the practice—visiting ascetics and Brāhmaņas, with liber- 
ality to them; visiting elders, with largess of gold; visiting 
the people of the country or perhaps rural areas (Janapada) 
with instruction in the Law of Piety, and discussion of 
that law. The memory of a pious tour in Ašoka's twenty- 
first regnal year (B.C. 249 according to Smith) is preserved 
by the Rummindei and Nigali Sagar epigraphs in the 
Nepalese ‘Tarai. These records prove that Ašoka visited 
the birthplace of Gautama and paid reverence to the stupa 
of Konakamana, one of the former Buddhas.’ 

In 242 B.C., according to Dr. Smith, Ašoka issued 
the Seven Pillar Edicts which contain, among other things, 
a review of the measures taken during his reign for the 
“promotion of religion, the teaching of moral duty”. 


Benevolent Activity, Promotion of the Welfare of 
Man and Beast 


Ašoka abolished the sacrificial slaughter of animals, 
offensive Samajas and the massacre of living creatures to 
make curries in the imperial kitchen. Rock Edict VIII 
refers to the abolition of the vihāra-yātrās or tours of 


i Some scholars take Sarhbodhi to mean ‘supreme knowledge’. But Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar contents that Sarhbodhi is equivalent to the Bodhi Tree or 
the MabSoodhi Temple at Bodh Gayā. According to the Divyāvadāna (p. 393) 
Ašoka visited Bodhi in the company of the Sthavira or Elder Upagupta 
(Hultzsch, CH, xliii). 

|! Were these tours decennial? 

* He had enlarged the stupa of Konákamana six years earlier, but the 
personal presence on that occasion is by no mcans clear, 
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pleasure in which hunting and other similar amusements 
used to be practised. Pillar Edict V contains a code of 
regulations! restricting the slaughter and mutilation of 
animals. Dr. Smith points out that the prohibitions 
against animal slaughter in this edict coincide to a con- 
siderable extent with those recorded in the Arthasastra. 

The emperor established healing arrangements in 
two kinds, namely, healing arrangements for men and 
healing arrangements for beasts. Medicinal herbs also 
both for men and for beasts, wheresoever lacking, were 
imported and planted. Roots also and fruits,’ whereso- 
ever lacking, were imported and planted. On the roads 
wells were dug probably at intervals of 8 kos, flights of 
steps built for descending into the water, and banyan 
trees and mango groves planted for the enjoyment of man 
and beast. 

Pillar Edict VII refers to the employment of superior 
officers (Mukhyas) in the distribution of alms, both the 
emperor's own and those of the queens and princes. One 
of the Minor Pillar Edicts refers to the donations of the 
second Queen Kāruvāki, mother of Tīvara: “whatever 
gift has been given here by the secund Queen—be it a 
mango-garden, or pleasure-grove (arama) or alms-house 
(dānagriha) or aught else—is reckoned as proceeding from 
that queen.” 

Mention may also be made of remission of taxes by 
the emperor himself, e.g., in Lumminigāma, and money- 
grants (hirannapatividhana) to old men. The people of 
janapadas (districts), doubtless including the grāmas 
(villages), were also sought to be benefited by the grant of 
autonomy and the establishment of uniformity of punish- 


i Dhamma-niyama, cf. Patafijali I, I. L 

1 Cf. reference to figs. in Bindusīra's correspondence with Antiochos 

* Dr. Barua suggests the identification of this lady with Asandhimittā of 
the Mahdvarhsa and the Sumangalavildsini (Indian Culture, Y, 123). The 
suggestion, though ingenious, is hardly convincing. 

* References to grámas are found in the compounds Lurnmin: Kārta anl 


dma-kapota (Pillar Edict V). 


O.P. 131—110 
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ment and procedure (daņdasamatā and vyāvahārasamatā) 
as well as diffusion of moral instruction (dhramanusastī). 


Religious Toleration and the Prevention of Schism 
| in the Buddhist Church 


In Rock Edict XII the emperor declares that he 
"does reverence (Pūjā) to men of all sects (Pasarhdamt) 
whether ascetics (Pavajitāni) or householders (Gharastant) 
by gifts and various forms of reverence’. That he was 
sincere in his professions is proved by the Barabar cave 
dedications in favour of the Ajivika ascetics, who were 
more closely connected with the Jainas than with the 
Buddhists. 

The emperor only cared for the “growth of the 
essence (Sara-Vadhi) of the matter in sects”. He says that 
“he who does reverence to his own sect while disparaging 
the sects of others wholly from attachment to his own, with 
intent to enhance the splendour of his own sect, in reality 
by such conduct inflicts the severest injury on his own 
sect.” Concord (or concourse, Samavāyo) is praised by 
him as meritorious (Samavayo eva sādhu). 

Just as Ašoka tried to secure concord among the 
various sects, so he wanted to prevent schism within the 
Buddhist church. Tradition affirms that a Buddhist 
Council was convened at Pataliputra in the seventeenth 
year of his reign for the purpose of suppressing heresy 
and making a compilation of the true Buddhist doctrine 
(Saddhammasamgaha). ‘The Sarnath Edict and its variants 


may perhaps be regarded as embodying the resolution of 
this Council.’ 


Asoka as a Builder 


The gift of cave dwellings to the Ajivika monks affords 
us a glimpse into another side of A$oka's activity. As late 


i Smith, Asoka, srd. ed., p. 55- 
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as the fifth century A.D., sojourners in Pāķaliputra were 
struck with wonder at the magnificence of the emperor's 
architectural achievements. Tradition credits him with 
the construction of a splendid palace besides numerous 
relic mounds, monasteries and temples. He is actually 
known to have enlarged the stüpa of Konakamana, a 
‘former Buddha’ and a predecessor of Sakyamuni. He 
also set up ‘pillars of morality’ Dharma-stambhas. Modern 
critics are eloquent in their praise of the polished surface 
of his columns and the fine workmanship of their crown- 
ing sculptures.' 


Character of ASoka—His Success and Failure 


A$oka is one of the most interesting personalities in 
the history of India. He had the energy of a Chandra- 
gupta, the versatility of a Samudragupta and the catholi- 
city of an Akbar. He was tireless in his exertion and un- 
flagging in his zeal—all directed to the promotion of the 
spiritual and material welfare of his people whom he 
looked upon as his children. His illustrious grandfather 
was accustomed to dispose of cases even when indulging 
in the luxury of a massage of the limbs. Similarly, Ašoka 
used to listen to reports about the affairs of his people even 
while *he was eating, in the harem, in the inner apartment, 
at the cowpen, in the palanquin and in the parks. The 
great soldier who had brought under subjection a huge 
territory unconquered even by his ever victorious grand- 
father, could, at the same time, argue points of doctrine 
and discipline with a fraternity of erudite monks. The 
statesman who could pilot an empire through the storm 
and stress of a war that involved the death and deportation 
of hundreds of thousands of men was, at the same time, 
capable of organizing religious missions the sphere of whose 
activities embraced three continents, and transforming a 
local sect in the Ganges Valley into one of the great reli- 


| For Aéoka's achievements in the domain of art, sec Smith, HFAIC, 13, 
57; Ašoka, pp. 1078; CHI, 6:8; Havell, ARI, 104/f, etc. 
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gions of the world. The man who penetrated into the 
jungles of the Nepalese Tarai to pay homage to the birth- 
place of the Buddhas, bore no ill-will towards the descen- 
dants of their Brahmana and Jaina opponents, and granted 
cave-dwellings to the adherents of a rival sect. The king 
who undertook tours with the object of granting largesses 
of gold to Brahmanas and Sramanas, admitted to office 
Yavanas in whose country there were neither Brahmanas 


. nor Sramanas. He preached the virtues of concord and 


toleration in an age when religious feeling ran high and 
disruptive influences were at work within the fold of the 
Jaina and Buddhist churches. He preached non-violence 
when violence in war, religious ritual, royal pastime and 
festive gatherings was the order of the day. He eschewed 
military conquest not after defeat but after victory and 
pursued a policy of patience and gentleness while still 
possessed of the resources of a mighty empire. The for- 
bearance of this strong man was only matched by his truth- 
fulness, and -he describes in burning words which no 
Kalinga patriot could have improved upon, the terrible 
misery that he had inflicted on a hapless province. The 
example of Dharmāšoka, the pious king, exercised an 
ennobling influence on posterity. In the second century 
A.D. Queen Gautami Balašri takes pride in the fact that 
her son was “alien to hurting life even towards an offend- 
ing enemy" (Aitaparaddhe pi satujane apānahisāruchi). 
Even in the fifth century A.D., the rest-houses and free 
hospitals of Magadha excited the wonder and admiration 
of foreigners. The benefactions of Dharmasoka were a 
source of inspiration to royal personages as late as the time 
of Govindachandra of the Gahadavala dynasty. 

We have already seen that the political record of the 
great Maurya's early years was brilliant. His reign saw the 
final triumph of those centripetal forces that had been at 
work since the days of Bimbisāra. The conquest of 
Kalinga completed the unification of non-Tamil India 


under the hegemony of Magadha. The dream of a United 
Jambudvipa was nearly realised. 





THE GREATNESS AND PIETY OF ASOKA $0 


But the policy of Dhammoa-vijaya which he formulated 
after the Kalinga War was not likely to promote the cause 
for which a long line of able sovereigns from Bimbisāra 
to Bindusāra had lived and struggled. The statesman who 
turned civil administrators into religious propagandists, 
abolished hunting and jousts of arms, entrusted the fierce 
tribesmen on the North-West Frontier and in the wilds of 
the Deccan to the tender care of "superintendents of piety" 
and did not rest till the sound of the kettle-drum was com- 
pletely hushed and the only sound that was heard was that 
of moral teaching, certainly pursued a policy at which 
Chandragupta Maurya would have looked askance. Dark 
clouds were looming in the north-western horizon. India 
needed men of the calibre of Puru and Chandragupta to 
ensure her protection against the Yavana menace. She 
got a dreamer. Magadha after the Kalinga War frittered 
away her conquering energy in attempting a religious 
revolution, as Egypt did under the guidance of Ikhnaton. 
The result was politically disastrous as will be shown in the 
next section. Ašoka's attempt to end war met with the 
same fate as the similar endeavour of President Wilson. 

According to Dr. Smith's chronology Ašoka died in 
232 B.C., after a reign of about 4o years. A Tibetan 
tradition is said to affirm that the great Emperor breathed 
his last at Taxila.' 


SECTION II. THE LATER MAURYAS AND THE DECLINE 
OF THEIR POWER 


The Magadha Empire under Asoka extended from the 
foot of the Hindukush to the borders of the Tamil country. 
But the withdrawal of the strong arm of Pivadasi was 
perhaps the signal for the disintegration of this mighty 
monarchy. “His sceptre was the bow of Ulysses which 
could not be drawn by any weaker hand." Ihe provinces 
fell off one by one. Foreign barbarians began to pour 


i The Oxford History of India, p. 116. I cannot vouch for the authen 
ticity of this tradition. 
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across the north-western gates of the empire, and a time 
came when the proud monarchs of Pataliputra and Rāja- 
griha (and Malwa) had to bend their knees before the 
despised provincials of 'Andhra' and Kalinga. 

Unfortunately, no Megasthenes or Kautilya has left 
any account of the later Mauryas. It is impossible to 
reconstruct a detailed history of ASoka’s successors from the 
scanty data furnished by one or two inscriptions and a few 
Brāhmaņical, Jaina and Buddhist works. 

Ašoka had many children. In Pillar Edict VII, he 
pays attention to the distribution of alms made by all his 
children, and in particular to those made by the "Princes, 
sons of the Queens". It is to this last category that 
belonged some of the Kumāras who represented the Im- 
perial authority at Takshašilā, Ujjayini and Tosali. 
Tivara! the son of queen Kāruvāki, the only prince actually 
named in the inscriptions, does not appear to have mount- 
ed the imperial throne. 'Three other sons, namely, 
Mahendra, Kunāla (Dharma-vivardhana, Suya$as?) and 
Jalauka are mentioned in literature. It is, however, un- 
certain whether Mahendra was a son of A$oka or his 
brother. 

The Vayu Purana says that after A$oka's death his 
son Kunāla reigned for eight years. Kunāla's son and 
successor was Bandhupālita, and Bandhupālita's dāyāda 
or heir was Indrapalita. After Indrapalita came Deva- 
varman, Satadhanus and Brihadratha. 

The Matsya Purana gives the following list of Ašoka's 
successor: —Dafaratha, Samprati, Satadhanvan and Bri- 
hadratha. 

The Vishnu Purāņa furnishes the following names: — 
Suyasas, Dašaratha, Sangata, Šālišūka, Somašarman Sata- 
dhanvan and Brihadratha, 

The Divyāvadāna* has the following list: —Sarhpadi, 
Vrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadharman and Pushyamitra. 


(For Tīvara as a Magadhan name see The Book of Kindred Sayings, 11, 
pp. 128-30. 
1P. 4385. 
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Jaina writers refer to a Maurya king of Rājagriha, 
named Balabhadra.’ 

The Rājatarangini mentions Jalauka as the successor 
of Ašoka in Kašmira, while Tāranātha mentions another 
successor Virasena who ruled in Gandhāra and was, as 
Dr. Thomas suggests, probably the predecessor of Subhāga- 
sana of Polybius. | 

It is not an casy task to reconcile the divergent versions 
of the different authorities. The reality of the existence 
of Kunāla is established by the combined testimony of 
the Purāņic and Buddhist works (which represent him 
as the father of Sarnpadi) as well as the evidence of 
Hemchandra and Jinaprabhasuri, the well-known Jaina 
writers. The names Dharma-vivardhana occurring in the 
Divyāvadāna and the Records of Fa Hien and Suyasas 
found in the Fishnu and the Bhagavata Purāņas were 
probably birudas or epithets of this prince. Tradition is 
not unanimous regarding the accession of Kunāla to the 
imperial throne. He is reputed to have been blind. His 
position was, therefore, probably like that of Dhritarashtra 
of the Great Epic and, though nominally regarded as the 
sovereign, he was physically unfit to carry on the work 
of government which was presumably entrusted to his 
favourite son Samprati, who is described by Jaina and 
Buddhist writers as the immediate successor of A$oka. 

Kunāla's son was Bandhupālita according to the 
Vaya Purana, Sampadi (Samprati) according to the 
Divyāvadāna and the Pā(aliputrakalpa ot Jinaprabhasuri,’ 
and Vigatasoka according to Tāranātha.* Either these 
princes were identical or they were brothers. If the 
latter view be correct then Bandhupalita may have been 
identical with Daéaratha whose reality 1s established by 
the brief dedicatory inscriptions on the walls of cave- 
dwellings at the Nāgārjuni Hills which he bestowed upon 





Jacobi, Introduction to the Kalpasūtra of Bhadrabdhu, 1879, p. 9. 
sind. Ant., 1875. p. 36%; Camb. Hist. Ind., I, p. 512. 

5 Sec also Parifishfaparvan, IX, 51-53. 

‘ind, Ant., 1875, p. Ča. 
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the Ajivikas. Dasaratha, who receives the epithet 
"devüanampiya" in the inscriptions, was a grandson of 
Ašoka according to the Matsya and Vishnu Puranas, 
and the predecessor of Samprati (variant Sangata) accord- 
ing to the same authorities. 

Indrapalita must be identihed with Samprati or 
Salistka according as we identify Bandhupalita with 
Dašaratha or Samprati. “In the matter of the propaga- 
tion of the Jaina faith, Jaina records speak as highly of 
Samprati as Buddhist records do of Ašoka.” The Patali- 
putrakalpa of Jinaprabhasurt’ says, "in Pataliputra flour- 
ished the great king Samprau, son of Kunāla, lord of 
Bharata with its three continents (trikhandam Bharata- 
hshetram Jináyatanamanditam), the great Arhanta who 
established Fihāras for Sramanas even in non-Aryan 
countries. ` 

Dr. Smith shows good grounds for believing that the 
dominions of Samprati included Avanti and Western 
India? In his Ašoka” he admits that the hypothesis that 
Ašoka left two grandsons, of whom one (Dašaratha) suc- 
ceeded him in his eastern and the other (Samprati) in his 
western dominions, is little more than a guess* The Jaina 
writers represent Samprati as ruling over Pataliputra as 
well as Ujjayini. His name is mentioned in the Puranic 
list of ASoka s Magadhan successors. 

The existence of Sali$üka is proved not only by the 
testimony of the Vishnu Purāņa but also by that of the 
Gārgi Sarhhitā and the e Vayu manuscript referred to 


' Bomb.. Gar, L i, G15. Parifiahta, XI. Gg. 

3 Puriiixhjaperven, xi. z%  ilaicha Samprati nripo yayðäv Ujjayinirh 
jeuri. 

‘third ed., p. 70. 

i Curiously enough, Prof. Dhruva maintains in spite of this and the 
clear evidence of Jaina literature that "historians say that on the death ol 
Kunāla there was a partition of the Maurya Empire between his two sons 
Dadaratha and Samprati (JBORS, 1930, yop" Prof. Dhruvā's emendations 
of the text of the Yugapurdoa are largely conjectural and of litthe probative 
value. 

‘Kern's diribatsamhutà, p. 97. The Gārgi Samhita says, “There will 
be šālitūka, a wicked quarrelsome king. Unrighteous, although theorising 
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by Pargiter. He may have been identical with Vrihas- 
pati, son of Samprati, according to the Divyāvadāna, unless 
Vrihaspati represented a different branch of the imperial 
family. 

Devavarman and SomaSarman are variant readings of 
the same name. The same is the case with Satadhanus 
and Satadhanvan. It is not easy to identify Vrishasena and 
Pushyadharman; they may be merely birudas or secondary 
names of Devavarman and Satadhanvan. But the possibi- 
lity that they represent a distinct branch of the Maurya 
line is not entirely excluded. 

The last of the Imperial Mauryas of Magadha, Briha- 
dratha, is mentioned not only in the Purāņas but also 
in Bāņa's Harsha-charita. He was crushed by his general 
Pushyamitra who is perhaps wrongly described by the 
Divyavadana as of Maurya descent. A Maurya minister 
is said to have been imprisoned by the regicide family. 

Petty Maurya kings continued to rule in Western 
India as well as Magadha long after the extinction of 
the Imperial line. King Dhavala of the Maurya dynasty 
is referred to in the Kaņaswa inscription of A.D. 738. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar identifies him with Dhavalappadeva, 
the overlord of Dhanika, mentioned in the Dabok (Mewar) 
inscription of cir. A.D. 725. Maurya chiefs of the 
Konkan and Khandesh are referred to in Early Chalukya 
and Yadava epigraphs.* A Maurya ruler of Magadha 
named Pürnavarman is mentioned by Hiuen Isang. 


on mghteousness, dharmavādi adhārmikah (sic) he cruely oppresses his 


country. 
t For an interesting account of a King named Satadhanu sce Piri. 
Purāna, UH. 18. sv: Bhdg., visa Mis identity is, however, uncertain 


tind Ant.. XIIL 165; Bomb. Gar, L. Part sx. p. 354. Kanaswa is in 
the Kotah State, Rājputāna. lt is not unlikely that Dbavala was a descendapi 
of some princely Viceroy of Ujjain. See also reference to the Mauryas in the 
Navasārikā grant, Fleet, DAD, 475. 

3 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 11. But see Ep. XX. ize. The date A.D. 725 is not 
accepted by other scholars who prefer A.D. Six 

6 Bomb. Ger. I, Part 2. pp. 288. 284. Bühler suggests (Ep. Ind.. IL 
p. 136) that these Maurya chieftains of the Kofikaņ were probably descendants 
wt the princely Viceroy of the Deccan. He also draws our atiention to tl 
family name ‘More’ which is met with in the Mahratts country, and is 
apparently a corruption of ‘Maurya’. 
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There can be no doubt that during the sovereignty 
of the later Mauryas the Magadha Empire experienced a 
gradual decay. Ašoka died in or about the year 232 B.C. 
Within a guarter of a century after his death a Greek 
army crossed the Hindukush which was the Maurya 
frontier in the days of Chandragupta and his grandson. 
The Yuga Purāņa section of the Gārgi Samhita bears 
testimony to the decline of the Maurya power in the 
Madhyadeša after the reign of Sālišūka : 


Tatah Sāketam ākramya 
Paiichālān Mathuramstatha 
Yavaná dushtavikrantah 
prapsyanti Kusumadhvajam 
tatah Pushpapure' prapte 
kardame prathite hite 
ākulā vishayāh sarve 
bhavishyanti na samáíayah'. 


“Then the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing 
Sāketa (in Oudh), the Pafichala country and Mathura, will 
reach (or take) Kusumadhvaja. Pushpapura (Pataliputra) 
being reached....all provinces will undoubtedly be in 
disorder.” 

Where was now the power that had expelled the 
prefects of Alexander and hurled back the battalions of 
Seleukos? 

According to Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasād Šāastrī” 
a reaction promoted by the Brāhmanas had sapped the 
foundations of the Maurya authority and dismembered the 
empire. 

Among the causes of the alienation of the Brahmanas 
the foremost place is given to Ašoka's Edict against 


(CL Strabo, XV, L 2;—''We became acquainted with the eastern parts 
of India on this side of the Hypanis and whatever pāru beside which have 
been described by those who after Alexander advanced beyond the Hypanis 
to the Ganges and Palibothra"', 

* Kern, Brihat Sarhilā, p. $7. E rrr = 

* JASB, 1910, pp. syli. 
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animal sacrifices. The Edict, in Pandit Šāstrī's opinion, 
was certainly directed against the Brāhmaņas as a class 
and was specially offensive because it was promulgated 
by a Sudra ruler. As to the first point we should 
remember that prohibition of animal sacrifices did not 
necessarily imply hostility towards Brāhmaņas. Long 
before Ašoka Brāhmaņa sages whose teachings have found 
a place in the Holy Sruti, the most sacred literature of the 
Brahmanas, declared themselves in no uncertain terms 
against sacrifices, and in favour of Ahimsa (non-violence). 
In the Mundaka Upanishad) we have the following 
Sloka : — 


Plavā hyete adridha yajūarūpā 
ashtādašoktam avararh yeshu karma 
etachchhreyo ye'bhinandanti mūdhā 
jarāmrityurū te punarevāpi yanti. 


“Frail, in truth are those boats, the sacrifices, the 
eighteen in which this lower ceremonial has been told. 
Fools, who praise this as the highest good, are subject 
again and again to old age and death.” In the Chhandogya 
Upanishad’ Ghora Angirasa lays great stress on Ahirisā. 

As to the second statement we should remember that 
tradition is not unanimous in representing the Mauryas as 
of Sidra extraction. Certain Purāņic texts assert no 
doubt, that after Mahāpadma there will be kings of Sadra 
origin” But this statement cannot be taken to mean that 
all the post-Mahāpadman kings were Sidras, as in that 
case the Šungas and the Kāņvas also will have to be 
classed as Šūdras* The Mudrārākshasa, the evidence 


13, 2, 7; SBE, The Upanishads, pt. TI, p. 31! 

8141. 17. 4. 

*Tatah prabhritirājāno — bhawishyüh Šūdrayonayah. The reading in 
other texts is, however, Tato nripā bhavishyanti Südraprüydstvadhdrmikah 


(DKA, 25). 
t Among real Šūdra (or partially $Odra) kings may be included the Nandas, 
n few rulers mentioned in the Garuda Purdra (Ch. 145, 4) and the Si-vū-ki of 


Hiuen Tsang (Watters, L. sez; TI. 252), and certain princes of Western India 
and the Indus Valley mentioned on pp. 54-55 Of Pargiter's Dynasties of the 
Kali Age. 
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of which is cited to prove that Chandragupta was a 
Südra, is a late work, and its evidence is contradicted by 
earlier authorities. As already pointed out above* the 
Mahāparinibbāna sutta represents the Moriyas (Mauryas) 
as belonging to the Kshatriya caste. The Mahavarnsa' 
refers to the Moriyas as a noble (Ashatriya) clan and 
represents Chandragupta as a scion of this clan. In the 
Divyāvadāna" Bindusāra, son of Chandragupta, said to a 
giri, "Tvarh Nāpinī aham Raja Kshatriyo Mūrdhābhishik- 
tah kathai maya sardham samagamo bhavishyati?" *"Thou 
art a barber girl, I am a consecrated kshatriya (king). How 
Can I unite myself with thee?” In the same work* Ašoka 
says to one of his queens (Tishyarakshitā), "Devi ahari 
Ashatriyah katham paldndum paribhakshayami?" ‘Queen, 
l am a Ashatriya, how can 1 take onion?’ In a Mysore 
inscription Chandragupta is described as “an abode of 
the usages of eminent kshatriyas”* The Kautiliya’s 
preference of an "abhijāta" king seems also to suggest 


‘Im the play Chandragupta is styled “Nanddmeaya® and WVyishala. As 
to the former appellation we should note that the play describes Nanda as 
abhijane. Further it calls Chandragupta Mauryaputra, and though commen- 
tators try to reconcile the epithets Nandünvaya and Mauryaputra, we learn 
from carly Buddhist writers that Maurya is not a metronymic of Chandragupta 
or of his father, but the designauon of an old clan. The Greeks, too, refer 
to a tribe called Moricis (Weber, JA, ii. (187%), p. 148; Max Müller, Sans. Lit.. 
eo, Cunn., JASS, XXIII, 680). As to the epithet Vrishala it should be 
remembered that a Purāņic text applies it even to the founder of the so-called 
Andhra dynasty (argiter, DKA, 3⁄2). But we learn (rum contemporary epi- 
graphy that the dynasty regarded itself as 'Bamhana'. According to Manu 
(X. 45) the epithet Vrishaia could be applied to degraded Kshatriyas (Cf. IHO. 
1930, 279. Cf. also Mbh. XII. go, ipf.. "The Blessed Dharma is Prisha. 
He who deals with it in such a way that it ceases to be of any use, fe.. 
transgresses it, is called a Vrishāla, Vrishohi Bhagavān Dharmo yastasya hurute 
hyalam). The Mauryas by their Greek connection and Jaina and Buddhist 
leanings certainly deviated from the Dharma as understood by the great 
Brāhmaņa law-givers. Attention may be invited in this connection to the 
epithet Vasalaka (Vrishala) applied by Brāhmaņās to the Buddha himself 
(Mookerji, Hindu Civilization, 264). 

t P. 267 supra. 

* Geigers Translation, p. #7. 

*^ P. $70. 

^ P. 409. | 

ë Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. io, 
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that the sovereign of the reputed author was born of a 
noble family. 

Having referred to the prohibition of animal sacrifices 
Pandit Šāstrī goes on to say: “this was followed by 
another edict in which Ašoka boasted that those who were 
regarded as gods on earth have been reduced by him into 
false gods. If it means anything it means that the 
Brahmanas who were regarded as Bhūdevas or gods on 
earth had been shown up by him." 

The original passage referred to above runs thus :— 

Y (n-máya kālāya Jambudipasi amisā devā husu te 
dani m (i) s-kata. 

Pandit Šāstrī followed the interpretation. of Senart. 
But Sylvian Lévi! has shown that the word amisā cannot 
stand for Sanskrit amrisha, for in the Bhābrū edict we find 
Musa and not Misā for Sanskrit mrishā (falsely or false). 
The recently discovered Maski version reads misibhūtā for 
misamkata, showing that the original form was mišribhūtā. 
It will be grammatically incorrect to form misībhūtā from 
Sanskrit mrishā. The word mifra means mixed. And 
mis$ribhütüà means “made to mix" or made to associate. 
The meaning of the entire passage is "during that time the 
men in India who had been unassociated with the gods 
became associated with them.'* There is thus no question 
of "showing up” anybody.’ 

Pandit Šāstrī adds that the appointment by Ašoka of 
Dharma-mahāmātras, :.e., of superintendents of morals, 


i Cf. Arthašāstra, p. 926. See also supra, 265 f. (the reign of Chandragupta 

3 Hultzsch, Afoka, 168. 

"Cf. Apastamba Dhormasütra, Il. 7. 16. 1: "Formerly men and gods 
lived together in this world. Then the gods in reward of their sacrifices went 
to heaven, but men were left behind. Those men who perform sacrifices in 
the same manner as the gods did. dwell with the gods and Brahma in heaven `` 
My attention was first drawn to this passage by Dr. D. R Bhandarkar. Cf 
also Harivarhís (III. «v. 1): "Dewvatdnarh manushyandm sahavdsobhavettada 
and SBE, XXXIV, p. szz2.4 (Šaūkara's Com. on the Ped&ntasdtres) "The 
men of ancient times, in consequence of their eminent religious merit, con 
versed with the gods face to face. Smriti abo declares that "from the reading 
of the Veda there results intercourse with the favourite divinity.” '' 

6 The true import of the passage was pointed out by Dr. Bhandarkar in 
the Indian Antiguary, 1912. p. 170. 
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was a direct invasion of the rights and privileges of the 
Brāhmaņas. It is hardly correct to represent the Dharma- 
mahāmātras as mere superintendents of morals when 
their duties consisted in the establishment of the Law of 
Piety (which included liberality to Brahmanas), the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the Yavanas, Kambojas, Gandharas, 
Ristikas, Brāhmaņas and others, revision of sentences of 
imprisonment or execution, the supervision of the family 
establishments of the Emperor's brothers and other rela- 
tives, and the administration of alms-giving. These duties 
were not essentially those of a mere superintendent of 
morals, and were not a direct invasion of the rights and 
privileges of the Brahmanas. Moreover, there is nothing 
to show that the Dharma-mahāmātras were wholly recruited 
from non-Brahmanas. 

Our attention is next drawn to the passage where 
Ašoka insists upon his officers strictly observing the prin- 
ciples of Daņda-samatā and Vyavahara-samatà. Pandit 
Šāstrī takes the expressions to mean 'equality of punish- 
ment' and 'equality in lawsuits' irrespective of caste, colour 
and creed, and adds that this order was very offensive to 
the Brāhmaņas who claimed many privileges including 
immunity from capital punishment. 

The passage containing the expressions Dand-asamata 
and Vyavahara-samata should not be divorced from its 
context and interpreted as if it were an isolated ukase. 
We quote the passage with the context below: — 

“To my Rājūkas set over many hundred thousands of 
people I have granted independence (or discretion) in the 
award of honours and penalties. But as it is desirable 
that there should be uniformity in judicial procedure 
(Vyavahāra-samatā) and uniformity in penalties (Danda- 
samatā), from this time forward my rule is this— To 
condemned men lying in prison under sentence of death 
a respite of three days is granted by me'." 

It is clear from the extract quoted above that the 


! Asoka srd. ed., pp. 168-69. 
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order regarding Vyavahāra-samatā and Daņda-samatā is to 
be understood in connection with the general policy of 
decentralisation which the Emperor introduced. Ašoka 
allowed discretion to the Rājūkas in the award of penalties, 
but he did not like that the Danda and Vyavahāra preva- 
lent within the jurisdiction of one Rājūka should be 
entirely different from those: prevailing within the juris- 
diction of others! He wanted to maintain some uniformity 
(sarata) both in Darda (penalties) as well as in Vyavahāra 
(legal procedure). As an instance he refers to the rule 
about the granting of a rcspite of three days to condemned 
men. The Samatā which he enforced involved a curtail- 
ment of the autonomy of the Rājūkas and did not reces- 
sarily infringe on the alleged immunity of the Brz. «aņas 
from capital punishment. 

But were the Brāhmaņas really immune under all 
circumstances from capital punishment in ancient India? 
We learn from the Panchavimsa Brāhmana" that a Purohita 
(priest) might be punished with death for treachery to his 
master. The Kau[iliya; tells us that a Brahmana guilty 
of treason was to be drowned. Readers of the Mahābhārata 
are familiar with the stories of the punishments inflicted 
on Māņdavya and Likhita." The life of a Brāhmaņa was 
not so sacrosanct in ancient as in mediaeval and modern 
India. We learn from the Aitareya Brāhmaņa that king 
Harischandra of the Ikshvaku family did not scruple to 
offer a Brahmana boy as a victim in a sacrifice. 

Against the surmises regarding the anti-Brahmanical 
policy of Ašoka we have the positive evidence of some of 
his inscriptions which proves the Emperor's solicitude for 
the well-being of the Brāhmaņas. Thus in Rock Edict 
III he inculcates liberality to Brāhmaņas. In Edict IV 
he speaks with disapproval of unseemly behaviour towards 


it] am indebted for this suggestion to Mr. S. N. Majumdar. 
$ Vedic Index, II, p. 84. The story of Kutsa and his chaplain, Caland, 
Pafich, Br.. XIV. 6.8; cf. Brihadāraņyaka Up., Ul, g. 26. 


, P. 229. 
‘Adi, 107 and Santi, 2%, 36. 
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the same class. In Edict V he refers to the employment 
of Dharma-mahāmātras to promote the welfare and happi- 
ness of the Brahmanas. 

Pandit Šastrī says further that as soon as the strong 
hand of Ašoka was removed the Brahmanas seemed to have 
stood against his successors. We have no evidence of any 
such conflict between the children of Ašoka and the 
Brāhmaņas. On the other hand, if the Brāhmaņa historian 
of Kašmīra is to be believed, the relations between Jalauka, 
one of the sons and successors of Ašoka, and the Brāhma- 
nical Hindus were entirely friendly.’ 

In conclusion Pandit Sastri refers to the assassination 
of the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha by Pushyamitra 
Šunga and says, "We clearly see the hands of the Brahma- 
nas in the great revolution." But the Buddhist remains 
at Bharhut erected "during the sovereignty of the Sungas" 
do not bear out the theory which represents them as the 
leaders of a militant Brāhmaņism. Are inferences deduced 
from uncorroborated writings of late authors like the 
compiler of the Divyāvadāna and perhaps Tāranātha, to 
be preferred to the clear testimony of contemporary 
monuments? Even admitting that Pushyamitra was a 
militant Brāhmaņist we fail to see how the decay and 
dismemberment of the Maurya empire can be attributed 
primarily to him or to his Brahmanist followers. Ihe 
empire was a shrivelled and attenuated carcase long 


t Note also the employment of Brahmana officers, e.g., Pushyamitra, by the 
later Mauryas. Kalhana has nothing but praise for Atoka, Another Brāh- 
manā writer, Bins applic. ihe epithet ntnnrya (iznolile) na to the Maurya 
kings, but to the Hrāhmaņa gener! who overthrew the last of them. 
Vifākhadatta compares Chandragupta with the Boar Incarnation of Vishnu. 
Certain epic and Purāņic writers, it is true, refer to the Mauryas as auras, 
and the Gārgī-$arhitā draws pointed attention to the oppressive rule of some 
of the later members of the family. But there is little to suggest that the 
Nrāhmaņas were special victims of Maurya tyranny. On the contrary, mem- 
hers of the class were freely admitted to high office as evidenced by the case ut 
Pushyamitra. The epithet asura or sura-duish was applied not only to the 
Mauryas but to all persons ‘beguiled by the Buddha.” The testimony of the 
Purāņas in this respect is contradicted by that of contemporary epigraphs 
which refer to Asoka and the only one among his imperial descendants who 
has left any epigraphic record as devānari piya, that is, the beloved (and not 
ihe enemy) of the gods. 
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before Pushyamitra's coup d'etat of c, 187 B.C. We learn 
from the Rdjatarangini that immediately after the death 
of Ašoka one of his own sons, Jalauka, made himself 
independent in Ka$mira and conquered the plains includ- 
ing Kanauj. If Tāranātha is to be believed another prince, 
Virasena, apparently wrested Gandhāra from the hands of 
the feeble successor of the great Maurya at Pātaliputra. 
The virtual secession of Vidarbha or Berar is vouched for 
by the Mālavikāgnimitram of Kalidasa. ‘The loss of the 
northern provinces is confirmed by Greek evidence. We 
learn from Polybius that about 206 B.C., there ruled over 
them a king named Sophagasenus, Subhāgasena, probably 
a successor of Virasena. We quote the passage referring 
to the king below: — | 

"He (Antiochos the Great) crossed the Caucasus 
(Hindukush) and descended into India; renewed his 
friendship with Sophagasenus, the king of the Indians; 
received more elephants, until he had 150 altogether, and 
having once more provisioned his troops, set out again 
personally with his army, leaving Androsthenes cf Cyzicus, 
the duty of taking home the treasure which this king had 
agreed to hand over to him." 

It will be seen that Subhāgasena was a king and not 
a petty chief of the Kabul valley as Dr, Smith would have 
us believe. He is called "king of the Indians," a title 
which was applied by theclassical writers to great kings 
like Chandragupta and Demetrios. There is rothing in 
the account of Polybius to show that he was vanguished 
by the Syrian king in war or was regarded by the latter 
as a subordinate ruler. On the contrary, the statement 
that Antiochos "renewed his friendship (or alliance) with 
Sophagasenus, king of the Indians" proves that the two 
monarchs met on equal terms and friendlv relations were 
established between them. The renewal of friendship 
on the part of the Greck king, and the surrender of 
elephants on the part of his Indian brother, onlv remind 
us of the relations subsisting between Chandragupta and 
Seleukos. “The Antiochos-Sophagasenus alliance mas 


O.P. 123—21. 
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also have been directed against the Imperial Mauryas of 
Pataliputra.”’ Greek intrigue may have played a part in 
the disintegration of the ‘empire before the Greek raids. 
Further the expression “renewal of friendship” seems 
to suggest that Subhagasena had had previous dealings 
with Antiochos. Consequently he must have come to 
the throne sometime before 206 B.C. The existence 
of an independent kingdom in the north-west before 
206 B.C. shows that the Maurya Empire must have begun 
to break up nearly a quarter of a century before the 
usurpation of Pushyamitra, 

We have seen that the theory which ascribes the 
decline and dismemberment of the Maurya Empire to a 
Brahmanical revolution led by Pushyamitra does not bear 
scrutiny. Was the Maurya disruption due primarily to 
the Greek invasion? ‘The earliest Greek invasion after 
Ašoka, that of Antiochos the Great, took place about 
206 B.C., and we have seen that the combined testimony 
of Kalhana and Polybius leaves no room for doubt that 
the dissolution of the empire began long before the raid 
of the Hellenistic monarch. 

What then were the primary causes of the disintegra- 
tion of the mighty empire? ‘There are good grounds 
for believing that the government of the outlying pro- 
vinces by the imperial officials was oppressive. Already 
in the time of Bindusāra ministerial oppression had 
goaded the people of Taxila to open rebellion. The 
Divyāvadāna says’ 

“Atha Ràjno Vindusārasya Takshasila nama nagaram 
viruddham. Tatra Rājūā Vindusāren Āšoko visarjitah . 
yavat Kumaraschaturangena balakāyena Takshasilam gatah, 
šrutvā Takshašilā nivāsinah paurüh . . . pratyudgamya cha 
kathayanti ‘na vayam Kumārasya viruddhah napi Rājūo 
Vindusārasya api tu dushļāmātyā asmākam paribhavam 
kurvanti',” 

“Now Taxila, a city of king Bindusāra's, revolted. The 
king Bindusara despatched Ašoka there. . .while the prince 


1P. 971. 
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was nearing Taxila with the fourfold army, the resident 
Pauras (citizens of Taxila), on hearing of it...came out 
to meet him and said: — We are not opposed to the 
prince nor even to king Bindusára. But these wicked 
ministers insult us'." 

Taxila again revolted during the reign of Ašoka and 
the cause was again the tyranny of the ministers. Rājū- 
ošokasy-ottarāpathe Takshašilā nagaram viruddham . .." 
Prince Kunāla was deputed to the government of the city. 
When the prince went there the people said "ma vayam 
Kumārasya viruddhà na rājīūo'-šokasy-āpi tu dushtatmano’ 
mātyā āgatyāsmākam apamanarh kurvanti.” 

The Divyāvadāna is no doubt a late work, but the 
reality of ministerial oppression to which it refers, is 
affirmed by Ašoka himself in the Kalinga Edicts. Addres- 
ing the High officers (Mahamatras) in charge of Tosali he 
says: “All men are my children; and just as I desire for 
my children that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
and happiness both in this world and in the next, so also 
Ī desire the same for all men. You, however, do not grasp 
this truth to its full extent. Some individual, perchance, 
pays heed, but to a part only, not the whole. See then 
to this, for the principle of government is well-established. 
Again, it happens that some individual incurs imprison- 
ment or torture and when the result is his imprisonment 
without due cause, many other people are deeply grieved. . . 
Ill performance of duty can never gain my regard... The 
restraint or torture of the townsmen may not take place 
without due cause. And for this purpose, in accordance 
with the Law of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation every 
five years such persons as are of mild and temperate disposi- 
tion, and regardful of the sanctity of life... From U jjain, 
however, the Prince for this purpose will send out a 
similar body of officials, and will not over-pass three vears. 
In the same way—from Taxila.'” 

From the concluding words of the Edict it appears 
that official maladministration was not confined to the 


' Divyāvadāna, 407t. 
t Smith, Ašoka, 3rd Ed., pp. 194-96, 
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province of Kalinga. The state of affairs at Ujjain and 
Taxila was similar. It is thus clear that the loyalty of the 
provincials was being slowly undermined by ministerial 
oppression long before Pushyamitra's coup d' etat of c. 187 
B.C.' and the Greek invasion of c. 206 B.C. Ašoka no doubt 
did his best to check the evil, but he was ill served by his 
officers. It is significant that the provincials of the north- 
west—the very people who complained of the oppression 
of the dushļāmātyas as early as the reign of Bindusara, 
were among the first to break away from the Maurya 
empire. 

The Magadhan successors of Ašoka had neither the 
strength nor perhaps the will to arrest the process of 
disruption* The martial ardour of imperial Magadha had 
vanished with the last cries of agony uttered in the battle- 
fields of Kalinga. Ašoka had given up the aggressive 
militarism of his forefathers and had evolved a policy of 
Dhamma-vijaya which must have seriously impaired the 
military efficiency of his empire.’ He had called upon his 


| The Jaina date 313—108 — 205 B.C. for Pushyamitra's accession may refer 
to the assumption of power by Pushyamitra in Avanti, while the date c. 187 
B.C. refers to the dynastic revolction in Magadha. 

! On the contrary, if the Gārgī Sarihitā is to be believed, one of his suc- 
cessors, namely Šālišūka, actually quickened the pace by his tyranny—Sardshfra 
mardate ghorarh dharmavādi adh**mikah (sic), Some of Afoka's descendants 
(e.g.. Jalauka) set up independe  sovereignties, amd were thus directly res- 
ponsible for the dismemberment of the empire. 

3 Cf. the events narrated on page 454 f. ante, and ""Garga's'' attack on the 
policy of so-called Dharmavijaya, “conquest conformable to Dharma’ attributed 
to Sali£üka, which, in the opinion of the present writer, is hard to dissociate 
from Dhamma-Vijaya as promulgated by Ašoka himself and recommended for 
adoption by his “sons and even great-grandsons.'* Attention to the passage 
in the Gārgī Sarhhità was also drawn by Jayaswal (JBORS, IV. 261)—sthüpa- 
yishyati mohātmā vijaya mana dhāmikam, “the fool will establish the so- 
called conquest of Dharma”. The expression mohātmā reminds one of the 
later meaning of 'Devānarhpiya" (fool, idiot like a brute, beast, Apte, Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, 510). An eminent writer takes Vijaya to be a proper name, 
the appellation of the elder brother of $3lifüka, whom the latter established 
on the throne. But it is not clear why the enthronement of a righteous 
(dhārmika) man should carn for the person responsible for the action the 
opprobrious epithet mohātmā. Besides, Vijaya does not occur as a royal name 
in any of the lists of later Mauryas known to tradition. (For reference to 
divergent views see Cal, Rev., Feb., 1943. p. izgfī; Feb., 1946 p. 790). As 
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sons and even great-grandsons to eschew new conquests, 
avoid the shedding of blood and take pleasure in patience 
and forbearance as far as possible. These latter had heard 
more of Dhamma-ghosha than of Bheri-ghosha. It is, 
therefore, not at all surprising that the rois faineants who 
succeeded to the imperial throne of Pataliputra proved 
unequal to the task of maintaining the integrity of the 


mighty fabric reared by the genius of Chandragupta and 
his Chancellor. 


'The disintegration which set in before 206 B.C. was 
accelerated by the invasions led by the Yavanas referred to 
in the Gārgī Samhita and the Mahābhāshya of Pataūījali. 
'The final coup de grace was given by Pushyamitra the 
Baimbika. 


pointed out by Dr. Sircar, conjectural emendations of the text of the Gārgī 
Samhita in support of a particular theory do not carry conviction (Cal. Rev. 
1945, April, 39ff. 

The royal hunt and jousts of arms in Somdjas were abolished. 'The 
army scems 10 have been practically inactive during the last 29 years of A£oka'« 
reign as the emperor himself declares with a feeling of exultation that ‘the 
sound of the bheri had become the sound of the True Law, Dharma.' The 
Chinese Hou Hanshu (quoted by S. Konow, CIT, Vol. U, p. Ixvii) testifies to 
the fact that people of India “practise the religion of the Buddha; it has 
become a habit with them not to kill and to fight." The case with which 
general Pushyamitra overthrew bis king, in the very sight of the army, shows 
that unlike the carlier kings of the dynasty who took the field in person, the 
last of the Maurvas lost touch with his fighting forces, and ceased to command 
their affection. The largesses of gold lavished on Se religieux must also have 
crippled the financial resources of the empire. The system of autonomous 
Rūjūkas instituted by Ašoka must have let loose centrifugal forces that his 
successors were unable to check. 
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Mauryas of Pipphalivana 


Chandragupta 
Bindusāra Amitraghāta 
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Nigiodha Tishyārākshitā 
DAT eer — "aeo EKA. 
Mahendra? Kunāla (Suyašas*) Jalauka Tivara, Son of Kāruvākī 


(son of Devi) e eng King of Kašmīra 


Bandhu ta Samprati Vigatasoka 
(Dašaraiba?) 
* Subhāgasena, "King of the Indians'' 
Salifüka 


Somasarman (Devavarman?) 


Prince of Prince of Satadhavan (Sasadharman?) 
Suvarnagiri Ujjain 
Brihadrath (killed by his Commander-in-Chief 
Pushyamitra) 


Šuketuvarman Fūrņavārman (Magadha ) 


(Maurya of Konkan)| 
Mauryas of Valabhi —— 39 A.D. 
and (Rājputā 
Khāndesh 


Vādava — ing A.D. 





CHAPTER Vl. THE BAIMBIKA-ŠUNGA EMPIRĒ 
AND THE BACTRIAN GREEKS 


SECTION I. THE REIGN OF PUSHYAMITRA 


Satatarn kampayāmāsa Yavanāneka eva yah 

balapaurushasampannan kyitāstrānamitaujasah 

yathāsurān Kālakeyān devo vajradharastathā. 
Mahābhārata. 


Audbhijjo bhavitā kašchit senanih Ka$yapo dvijah 
a$évamedham Kaliyuge punah pratyaharishyati. 
—Harivarmša" 


The Mauryas had done much for Indian unity by 
bringing the greater part of the country under “one um- 
brella", by defending it against the generals of Alexander 
and Seleukos, by establishing a uniform system of adminis- 
tration, by using Prākrit for official purposes throughout 
the length and breadth of the empire and attempting to 
knit together the different sections of its composite popula- 
tion by the strong tie of a common Dharma. With the 
fall of the dynasty, Indian history for the time being loses 
its unity. The command of one single political authority 
is no longer obeyed from the snowy heights of the 
Hindukush to the verdant plains of Bengal and the Upper 
Carnatic. Hordes of outlanders pour through the north- 
western gates of the country and establish aggressive 
monarchies in Gandhara, Western Malwa and neighbouring 
regions. The Panjab is seized by foreigners and the Deccan 
by local dynasts. The political connection of the Madhya- 
deša with the valleys of the Indus and the Godavari is 
temporarily snapped, and the splendour of the Magadhan 
metropolis is dimmed by the rising glory of Sakala, Vidisa, 
Prathishthana and other cities. Brahmanism gains ground 
in the Ganges valley and the Deccan, while Jainism flour- 


' ll. 4. 2%. 
iil. 3. 40. 
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ishes in Orissa. The sects of the Māhešvaras and the Bhāga- 
vatas become powers to reckon with. The study of Sanskrit 
receives an impetus at the hands of the grammarians of the 
Madhyadeša, while Prākrit literature enjoys the patronage 
of the courts of Prathishthana and Kuntala in Southern 
India. 

Brihadratha, the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha, 
was, according to the Puranas and the Harsha-charita, assas- 
sinated by his general, Pushyamitra, who usurped the 
throne, and founded a new line of kings. 

The origin of the usurping family is wrapped up in 
obscurity. According to the Divyāvadāna Pushyamitra was 
lineally descended from the Mauryas. The Mālavikāgni- 
mitram, on the other hand, makes Agnimitra, son of 


Pushyamitra, a scion of the Baimbika family,’ while the 
Puranas, and apparently the Harsha-charita’ represent 
these kings as Sungas. One writer suggests that the Sungas 
whose names ended in Mitra were Iranians, worshippers 
of Mithra (the Sun)” Others, regard them as Indian 
Brahmanas. Curiously enough, Pāņini* connects the 
Sungas with the well-known Brahmana family of the 
Bharadvajas. Saungiputra, ''son of a female descendant of 
Sunga", is the name of a teacher in the Brihadāraņyaka 


‘In the Mālavikāgnimitram (Act IV. Verse 14; Tawney's translation, 
p. 69) Agnimitra claims to belong to the Baimbika-hula. A king named 
Bimbaki is mentioned in The Ocean of Story, Penzer I, 112, 119. Mr. H. A. 
Shah suggests (Proceedings of the. Third Oriental Conference, Madras, p. 379) 
that the Baimbikas were connected with the family of Bimbisāra. It is more 
probable that the epithet "Haimbika" (in the passage dākshiņyarh mama 
bimbosļhi Baimbikānān kulavratam) is connected with bimbikā, a kind of 
plant (TC, 1938, Jan., 365) and also perhaps with the river Bimbika mentioned 
in the Bharhut Inscriptions (Barua and Sinha, p. 8). €f. Padma, Bhümikhanda 
go. 24: Baimbaki in Patanjali, IV, 1. g7. In the Harivariéa (Bhavishya, I. 
40) the Brālumaņa $enānī who is to restore the Aivamedha in the Kali yuga 
is represented as an Audbhijja, “Plant-born' and a Kifyapa. Jayaswal 
identifies him with Pushyamitra. Curiously enough the Muudlhāyana Srauta 
Satra (cd. Caland, Vol. HT, p. 449) represents the Baimbakayah as Kašyapas. 

7 lt is, however, to be noted that the Harsha-charita never applies the 
designation Sufiga to Pushyamitra himself, but on) 


Bg Y to one of the latest kings 
in the Purāņic list, The Purāņas 


may have combined the Baimbikas and 
Šuūgas under the common name of Sufiga. 


š JASB, 1912, 287, Cf. i910. 260, 
*In Sūtra IV, í, 117. Also Kramadisvara, 763. 
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Upanishad.’ Saungayani, "descendant of Saunga” is the 
name of a teacher in the Vamsa Brahmana. Macdonell 
and Keith point out that the Sungas are known as teachers 
in the Āšvalāyana Srauta Sūtra* In view of the conflict- 
ing statements in the Mālavikāgnimitram, the Puranas, 
etc., it is difficult to say whether Pushyamitra and his 
known descendants (down to Vasumitra) were Sungas of 
the Bhāradvāja Gotra or Baimbikas of KaSyapa lineage. 
The historic "Sungas" of the time of Dhanabhūti are 
assigned by competent scholars to the period B.C. 100-75. 
This accords with the testimony of the Harsha-charita 
which, while denying this dynastic epithet to Pushyamitra, 
applies it to the latest kings of the Puranic list, the imme- 
diate predecessors of Vasudeva Kanva. 

It is not known for certain when and why the family 
of Pushyamitra, like the Kadambas of a later date, ex- 
changed the quill for the sword. ‘There ts no reason to 
think that Ašoka tyrannised over the Brāhmaņas and that 
his oppression forced them to engage in non- -priestly pur- 
suits. Brāhmaņa Senāpatis were by no means rare in ancient 
India? The fact that officers of this class found employ- 
ment under the Later Mauryas proves conclusively that the 
latter could not have pursued an anti-Brāhmaņic policy. 

The Dominions of Pushyamitra extended to the river 
Narmada, and included the cities of Pātaliputra, Ayodhya, 
Vidišā, and, if the author of the Divyavadana and Tāra- 
nātha are to be believed, Jalandhara and Sakala.* IL 
appears from the Divyāvadāna, that the Emperor himself 


| VI. 4. $1. 

3 XII. 1%. 5. cl 
with the Madra county. Fed 
to Pushyamitra, see JBOKS, IV. pt. %. 25 
autocracy and of ministerial Usurpation, see Kautiliya, 41. $10. | 

3 Cf. the cases of Droņa, Kripa ane Advatthiinan im the Mahābhārata in 
Ancient times, of Ravideva in the Indian Antigquary, VIII. 20, of Kholesvara, 
the commander of Yādāva kings, and of šomešvara, the Brihmana general of 
the Pala kings. 

+ Jaina writers, e.g. 
yamitra. This province w 
tP. 434- 


the Panta HBràbonana seems to associate the Sungas 
Index, If, p. 125. For Tāranātha"s reference 
^ for Bhāradvājas as « hampions ol 


Merutunga, include Avanti within the dominion of Push 
as lost to the Sátavaharas, and šākula to the Girecek 
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continued to reside in Pataliputra. The Mālavikāgni- 
mitram tells us that Vidišā (Besnagar in Eastern Malwa) 
was governed by Prince Aguimitra, probably as his 
father's viceroy (Goptri)' Another viceroy, also a relation 
of the emperor, may have governed Kosala.” Agnimitra s 
queen had a brother of inferior caste, named Virasena. 
He was placed in command of a frontier fortress on the 
banks of the Narmada (Althi devie vaynavaro bhada 
Viraseno nama, so bhaļļķiņā antav (p) aladugge Namma- 
dātire* thavida). 


Affairs in the Deccan 


It appears from the Mālavikāgnimitram that the 
foundation of the dynasty of Pushyamitra almost synchro- 
nised with the establishment of a new kingdom in the 
Deccan, viz., Vidarbha or Berar. Agnimitra's Amātya 
(Minister) refers to the kingdom as "achirüdhishthita" 


i Mālavikāgnimitram, Act V, pp. 370, 391 of G. Vidyānidhi's ed. esp. 
verse zo. Sampadyate na khalu Goptari nā Agnimitre. 

2 The possible existence of this viceroyalty is disclosed by an inscription 
discovered at the door of a temple at Ayodhya, which records the erection of a 
"hetana'" (abode) by a Aosalddhipa who was the sixth (brother or descen- 
dant?) of Senāpati Pushyamitra, the performer of two horse-sacrifices (Nāgarī 
Prechéring Patrikà, Vaiļākha, Sam. 1981; JBORS, X (1924) 209; XIII (1927) 
facing 247. Mod. Review, 1924, October, p. 431; THQ, 1929, Goaf.; Ep. Ind. 
XX. 54ff). It is interesting to note that the title, ‘Sendpati’ clung to the deva 
(king) Pushyamitra even after the performance of the Ajwamedha. Cf. the 
epithet Vālinīpati applied to king Viraja in the Mahābhārata and the title 
Yavuga applied to Kushin emperors besides other epithets. Cf. also the style 
Mahārāja Mahāsenāpati in CIL., Vol. s, p. 252, and the title Mahkāmaņdalēsvara 
applied to Bijjala and others even after the assumption of the full soyal style 
(Bomb. Gaz., Il. ii. 4748). 

* Act I. Some manuscripts mention Mandākinī as the name of the river 
(cf. IHO, 1925, 314). A stream called Mandākinī lies 5 miles south of the 
Tāpt (Ind. Ant., 1902, 254). Another Mandākinī flowed near Chitraküqa (Ram, 
gt. 10-11). Lüders Inscriptions, Nos, 667-665, seem to suggest that Bharhut 
(in Baghelkhand) was governed by a Sunga feudatory. If Push-amitra was a 
$uhga Baghelkhand must have formed part of the empire of his family. In the 
Monuments of Sāfichī, L iv. 271, the author does not agree with Bühler in 

ing the ins. to the middle of the second century B.C. A Suhgarája 
(Agarija?) is known from certain coins found at Kausāmbi (JNSI, IV, i, 14). 
Mis identity is, however, uncertain. He prefers B.C. 100-75. Palacogra 


phically the epigraphs are classed with the ins. of Indrāgnimitra, — 
mitra and Vishgumitra. 








MAGADHAN ANTAGONIST OF KHARAVELA gģi 


(established not long ago) and compares its king to a tree 
which is newly planted and, therefore, not firm (navasam- 
ropana-Sithilastaruh). The king of Vidarbha is repre- 
sented as a relation (sister's husband) of the Maurya 
minister (Sachiva) and a natural enemy (Prakrityamitra) 
of the family of Pushyamitra. It appears that during the 
reign of Brihadratha Maurya there were two parties or 
factions in the Magadha Empire, one headed by the king's 
Sachiva or minister, the other headed by his Senāpati or 
general. The minister's partisan Yajūasena got the ruler- 
ship of Vidarbha, while the general's son Agnimitra 
obtained the viceroyalty of Vidišā. When the general 
organised his coup d'etat, killed the king, and imprisoned 
the minister, Yajūasena apparently declared his indepen- 
dence and commenced hostilities against the usurping 
family. This is why he is called achirādhishķhitarājya and 
prakrity-amitra by Agnimitra and his Amātya. 

The Mālavikāgnimitram says that when Kumāra 
Madhavasena, a cousin of Yajnasena and a partisan of 
Agnimitra, was secretly on his way to Vidišā, he was 
captured by an Antapala (Warden of the Marches) of 
Yajūasena and kept in custody. Agnimitra demanded his 
surrender. The Vidarbha king promised to give him up 
on condition that his brother-in-law, the Maurya minister, 
should be released. This enraged the ruler of Vidi’ who 
ordered Virasena to march against Vidarbha. Yajūasena 
was defeated. Madhavasena was released and the kingdom 
of Vidarbha was divided between the two cousins, the river 
Varada (Wardha) forming the boundary between the two 
states. Both the rulers seem to have accepted the suzer 
ainty of the House of Pushyamutra. 

In the opinion of several scholars an enemy more 
formidable than Yajūasena threatened Pushyamitra s 
dominions from Kaliñga (Orassa) In his Oxford History 
of India' Dr. Smith accepts the view that Kháravela, king 


i | v. alo S. Konow in Acta 
1 Additions and corrections, and p. 58n. Cf. au | 
Orientalia L| 79. $. Konow accepts Jayaswal s identification, Babastimita = 


Pushyamitra. 
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of Kalinga, defeated Pushyamitra who is identified with 
Bahapatimita or Bahasatimita, a prince supposed to be 
mentioned in the Hathigumphd Inscription of the Kalinga 
monarch. Prof. Dubreuil also seems to endorse the view 
that Kharavela was an antagonist of Pushyamitra, and that 
the Hathigumpha Inscription is dated the 165th year of 
Rāja-Muriya-kāla (era of king Maurya) which corresponds 
to the 13th year of the reign of Kharavela. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, however, points out that of the 
six letters of the Hathigumpha Inscription which have been 
read as Bahasati-mitam, the second letter seems to have a 
clear u sign attached to it, and the third and fourth letters 
look like pa and sa. Even if the reading Bahasati-mitam, 
or Bahapati-mitam, be accepted as correct, the identifica- 
tion of Bahasati (Brihaspati-mitra) with Pushyamitra 
merely on the ground that Brihaspati (Jīva) is the regent, 
nakshatrādhipa, of the makshatra or zodiacal asterism 
Pushya, also named Tishya, in the constellation Cancer or 
the Crab, cannot be regarded as final in the absence of more 
convincing evidence.” In this connection we should note 
that the Divyavadàna' distinguishes between a king named 
“Vrihaspati” and king Pushyamitra,* and represents Patali- 
putra as the residence of the latter whereas the Magadhan 
antagonist of Kharavela is possibly called “Rajagahanapa™ 
and apparently resided in the city of Rajagriha. 

The date “165th year of the Murtyakála" was deduced 
from a passage of the Hathigumpha Inscription which was 


i ind. Ant., 1919, p. 189. Cf. Allan CICAT, p. xeviii. 

* Cj. Chandra in 4HQ, 1929, pp. 59440. 

3 Pp. 499-894. 

6 It is not suggested that Vrihaspati of the Diuydvadüna is necessarily to 
bc identified with any king named Brihaspatimitra mentioned in inscriptions, 
though the possibility is mot entirely excluded. What we mean to point out is 
that the name "Bribaspati" is mot to be equated with Pushyamitra, simply 
because Brihaspati is the “regent” of the asterism Pushya, because in literature 
'Vrihaspati, 'Pushyadharman" and “Pushyamitra® occur as names of distinct 
individuals. Regarding the proposed identification of Pushyamitra with 
Brihaspatimitra, see also JHQ, 1930, p. 2%. 

* Cf. Lüders" reading. Ep. Ind.. X, App. No. 1445. With Jayaswal, S. 
Konow (Arta Orientalia, 1. 26) reads "Rajsgaham upapidapayati," though he 
adinits that ''Rājagahanapa (m) pidapayati" is also possible. 


lī 
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read as  follows:'—"Panarhtariya-saphi-vasa-sate Rāja- 
Muriya-kāle vochchhine...". There is another passage in 
the same inscription which runs thus: —Parichame cha (or 
che) dani vase Nanda-rāja ti-vasa-sata (m ?)—oghatitari 
Tanasuliya-vāļā-panādi m nagaram pavesayati? If Panam- 
tariya-sathi-vasa-sate be taken to mean “in the 165th year”, 
ti-vasa-sata should be taken to mean 103 years, and we 
shall have to conclude that Kharavela flourished some 165 
years after a Maurya king, and only 103 years after 
Nandaraja, which is impossible as the Nandas preceded 
the Mauryas. If, on the other hand, ti-vasa-sata be taken 
to mean 300 years, panamtartya-sathi-vasa-sata should be 
taken to mean not 165 but 6,500 years. In other words 
Khāravela will have to be placed 6,500 years after a 


Maurya which is also impossible. Jayaswal himself sub- 


sequently gave up the reading “. . . Panarittariya-sat hi-vasa- 
sate Rāja-Muriya-kāle vochchhine cha chhe-yathi Argasi ti 
kamtāriyam upadiyati" in line 16, and proposed to read 
"Patáliko chatare cha veduriyagabhe thambhe  patitha- 
payati pānatariyā sata-sahasehi. Muriya kalam vochhim- 
nam cha choyathi agasatikamtartyam upādāyati.” He 
translated the passage thus: —"'on the lower-roofed terrace 
(i.e., in the verandah) he establishes columns inlaid with 
beryl at the cost of 75,00,000 (Panas) he (the king) 
completes the Muriya time (era), counted and being of an 
interval of 64 with a century." With regard to this new 
reading and translation Mr. R, P. Chanda observed" "the 
rendering of vochhine as ‘counted’ is even more far- 


1 Cf. Bhagwanlal Indraji, Actes du sixiéme congrés international des 
Orientalistes. Pu U1, Section z, pp. 133; Jayaswal, JBORS, 1017, p. 459. 

2 fbid, p. 455. For the interpretation of the passage, see p. 229 supra. 
S. Konow translates it differently: —' And now in the fifth vear he has the 
aqueduct which was shut (or opened) in the year 103 (during the reign of) the 
Nanda king, conducted into the town (rom Tanasuliva Vāļa.'' 

3 JBORS, Vol. IV, Part iv, p. gail. For Dr. Barua's suggestions, see (HO, 
ad Mast. No, 1. p. 10. Cf. also S. Konow in Acta QOriecentalia, 1 
Like Flect S. Konow finds no date in the passage but regards the 
reading Rāja Muriya kāla as certain. According to him Khāravela restored 
some texts missing in the time of the Maurva king Chandragupta, Dr. Barua 


does not regard the reading Muriya as certain, 


14-21. 
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fetched than ‘expired’. The particle cha after vochhine 
makes it difficult to read it as vochhinam qualifying the 
substantive Muriyakālam. Even if we overlook vochhine, 
the passage appears to be a very unusual way of stating a 
date. Still more unusual is the statement of a date as an 
independent achievement in a pragasti.” According to 
Fleet the use of the term “vochchhina” which is applied to 
sacred texts which have been ‘cut off’, ‘interrupted’—quite 
prohibits the existence of a date. It may be added that 
there is no reliable evidence of the existence of a Raja- 
Muriya-kāla in the sense of an era founded by the first 
Maurya. The use of regnal years by Ašoka points to the 
same conclusion. Jayaswal himself admits in the £pigra- 
phia Indica? that “there is no date in a Maurya era in the 
16th line,” of the Hathigumpha inscription.’ 

Dr. Jayaswal at one time took fti-vasa-sata to mean 300 
years and placed Kharavela and Pushyamitra three centuries 
after Nandaraja whom he identified with Nandavardhana. 
But we have already seen that Nandavardhana or Nandi- 
vardhana was a Šaišunāga king and that the Šaišunāgas do 
not appear to have had anything to do with Kalinga. "It 


t An era of Samprati, grandson of Ašoka, is, however, mentioned in an 
ancient Jain MS. (EHI, 4, p. 202m). If we refer the year 164 to this era, 
the date of Khüravela must be brought down to (cir. 224—164—) 60 B.C. 
In "A note on the Hāthīgumphā Inscription of Khüravela" Barnett suggests 
the following rendering of the passage which is supposed to contain the words 
Muriya-kāla: ''And when the Mauryan (?) time-reckoning ..... which con- 
siste] of lustres (antara) of five (years) each, had broken down, he found 
(a new time-reckoning) consisting of lustres of 7 ycars each (saplikdntariyam) 
and mounting up to the 64th year (chatuh shashtyagram)." To reform the 
calendar Khüravela introduced a new cycle of 64 years consisting of g Yugas 
of 7 years each. According to Dr. F. W. Thomas (JRAS, 1922, 84) antarā= 
antargriha «cell. The passage means that cells which had been left unfinished 
during the time of the Maurya kings were constructed by Kháravela. 

s XX. 74. 

3 His latest reading of the inscriptional passage is as follows: — 
“Patalako chatura cha vedüriya-gabhe tharhbhe patithüpayati, pānātarīya 
satasahase(hi); Muriya-kāla-vochhinarh cha choyath(i) Arhga sattha(rh) turiyarh 
u 2 
“Patalaka(?)..... (he) sets up four columns inlaid with beryl at the 
cost of seventy-five hundred thousands; .... (he) causes to be compiled expe- 
ditiously the (text) of the sevenfold Arhgas of the sixty-four (letters)."" Ep, 
Ind., XX, pp. 8o, 89. 
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is not Nandivardhana but Mahāpadma Nanda who is said 
to have brought ‘all under his sole sway’ and ‘uprooted all 
Kshatriyas’ or the old reigning families. So we should 
identify ‘Namdaraja’ of the Hathigumpha inscription, who 
held possession of Kalinga either with the all-conquering 
Mahapadma Nanda or one of his sons." Professor Barua 
objects to the identification of “Namdaraja,” the conqueror 
of Kalinga, with a king of the pre-ASokan Nanda line on the 
ground that in the Ašokan inscriptions it is claimed that 
Kalinga was not conquered (avijita) before Asoka. But 
such claims are on a par with the Gupta boast that Samudra 
Gupta was ajita-rajajeta, conqueror of unconquered kings," 
and that the Afvamedha sacrifice had been revived, after a 
long period of abeyance, by him. We know that as a matter 
of fact the claims, if taken too literally, had very little sub- 
stance in them. The suggestion in the Cambridge History 
of Ancient India that Nandarāja may have been a local ruler 
of Kalinga is negatived by the internal evidence of the 
Hāthīgumphā Inscription? A post-Ašokan "neo-Nanda" 
line of Magadha is also unknown to sober history." 

As Mahāpadma Nanda and his sons ruled in the 
fourth century B.C., Khāravela is to be assigned either to 
the third century B.C., (taking ti-vasa-sata to mean 103) 
or to the first century B.C. (taking fi-vasa-safa to mean 


1 MASI, No. I, p. 12. 

2 Allan, Gupta Coins, p. ex. Cf. Jahāngirs boast that “not one of the 
mighty emperors has conquered' Kangra (ASI, AR, 1905-6, p. 11). Āvijita 
may simply refer to the fact that Kalinga was not included within the limits 
of Ašoka's Vijita (empire) or Rāja-vishya (Royal Dominions). 

3 Cf. the passage—''WNarhdarāja mitarh cha Kalimga — Jinasarhnivesam"" 
which proves clearly that Nanda was an outsider. 

&A late Nanda or Nandodbhova line is known to epigraphy. But ít 
ruled in Orissa, See R. D. Banerji. Orissa, L. 202; Kumar Bidyādhara Singh 
Deo, Nandapur, 1. 46; Ep. Ind. xxi, App. Ins. No. 2043. 

$ Konow (Acta Orientalia, Vol. I, pp. 22-26) accepts the date 104, but 
refers it (along with another date, 113, which he, with Fleet, finds in line :1) 
to a Jaina era. This era he is inclined to identify with that of Mahāvīra's 
Nirvāna. Apparently he is not aware of the existence of another ]aina 
reckoning, viz., the era of Samprati. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal (Ep. Ind., XX. 75) 
now assigns the date 103 to a Nanda cra and says that the date refers to the 
time when the Tanasuliya Canal, which Khiüravela extended to the capital 


In the 5th year of his reign, was originally excavated, 


E P 1 
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300) In neither case could he be regarded as a contem: 
porary of Pushyamitra who ruled from about 187 to 
151 B.C. 


The Yavana Invasion 


The only undoubted historical events of Pushyamitra's 
time, besides the coup d' etat of c. 187 B.C.. and the 
Vidarbha war, are the Greek invasion from the North- 
West referred to by Patafijali or a predecessor and Kālidāsa, 
and the celebration of two horse-sacrifices. 

Patanjali is usually regarded as a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar draws our attention 
to the passage in the Mahābhāshya—iha Pushyamitram 
yajayamah: “here we perform the sacrifices for Pushya- 
mitra"— which is cited as an illustration of the Vārttika 
teaching the use of the present tense to denote an action 
which has been begun but not finished.’ The instances 
given by Patafijali of the use of the imperfect to indicate 
an action well-known to people, but not witnessed by the 
speaker, and still possible to have been seen by him, are, 
“arunad Yavanah Sāketam: arunad Yavano Madhyami- 
ham.” This, says Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, shows that a 
certain Yavana or Greek chief had besieged Saketa or 
Ayodhya and another place called Madhyamikā* when 
Patanjali wrote this. It is, however, possible that the 
instances cited by the great grammarian are stock illustra- 
tions (mūrdhābhishikta udāharaņa) which are simply 
guoted by him from earlier authorities. But a war with 
Greeks in the days of Pushyamitra is vouched for by 
Kālidāsa. In his Mālavikāgnimitram the poet refers to 
a conflict between prince Vasumitra, grandson and gene- 
ral of Pushyamitra, and a Yavana on the southern (or right) 
bank of the Sindhu’ Unfortunately the name of the 


i Ind, Ant., 1872, p. $300. 
2 Nigari near Chitor; of. Mbh., IL. 32.8; Ind. Ant., VII, 267, 


a The Indus or possibly a stream of the same name in Central India 
(Cf. IHO. 1925, 215). 
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leader of the invaders is not given either in the Maha- 
bhāshya or in the Mālavikāgnimitram. There is consi- 
derable divergence of opinion with regard to his identity. 
But all agree that he was a Bactrian Greek. 

The Bactrian Greeks were originally subjects of the 
Seleukidan Empire of Syria (and Western Asia). We 
learn from Strabo, Trogus and Justin that “about the 
middle of the third century B.C. when the Seleukid rulers 
were pre-occupied in the west” Diodotos, “Governor of 
the thousand cities of Bactria" (Balkh region to the south 
of the Oxus), revolted and assumed the title of king. He 
was succeeded, according to Justin, by his son Diodotos IJ 
who entered into an alliance with Arsakes who about this 
time (c. 247 B.C.) tore Parthia in Northern Iran from the 
Seleukidan Empire. 

The successor of Diodotos II was Euthydemos. We 
learn from Strabo’ that Euthydemos and his party occa- 
sioned the revolt of all the country near the province of 
Bactriana. We are told by Polybius that Antiochos III 
(223-187 B.C.) of Syria made an attempt to recover the lost 
provinces but afterwards made peace with Euthydemos. 
The historian says, "Antiochos the Great received the 
young prince (Demetrios, son of Euthydemos) and judging 
from his appearance, conversation and the dignity of his 
manners that he was worthy of royal honour he first pro 
mised to give him one of his daughters? and secondly 
conceded the royal title to his father. And having on 
the other points caused a written treaty to be drawn up 
and the terms of the treaty to be confirmed on oath, he 
marched away, after liberally provisioning his troops, and 
accepting the elephants belonging to Euthydemos. He 
crossed Caucasus (Hindukush) and descended into India: 
renewed his friendship with Sophagasenos, the king of the 


|! H. & F.'s Tr., Vol. Il, p. 251. 

* Tarn's scepticism (Greeks im Bactria and India, 82, 201) about the 
marriage is not warranted by cogent evidence. His arguments are in part of 
a negative character, He seems to prefer his own interpretation of certain 
coins of Agathokles to the clear testimony of Polybius. 


O.F. 123—22 


- 
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Indians; received more elephants, until he had 150 alto- 
gether, having once more provisioned his troops set out 
again personally with his army, leaving Androsthenes of 
Cyzicus, the duty of taking home the treasure which this 
king had agreed to hand over to him.” 

Not long after the expedition of Antiochos the Great, 
the Bactrian Greeks themselves formed the design of 
extending their kingdom by the conquest of the territories 
lying to the south of the Hindukush. Strabo says, “the 
Greeks who occasioned its (Bactria’s) revolt became so 
powerful that they became masters of Ariana and India, 
according to Apollodoros of Artemita.' Their chiefs, 
particularly Menander (if he really crossed the Hypanis 
to the east and reached the Isamus) conquered more 
nations than Alexander. These conquests were achieved 
partly by Menander, partly by Demetrios, son of Euthy- 
demos, king of the Bactrians. They got possession not 
only of Patalene (the Indus Delta), but of the kingdoms 
of Saraostos (Surashtra or Kathiawar), and Sigerdis (pro- 
bably Sagaradvipa) which constitute the remainder of the 
coast. Apollodoros in short says that Bactriana is the 
ornament of all Ariana. They extended their empire 
even as far as the Seres and Phryni.'" 

Strabo gives the credit for spreading the Greek domi- 
nion furthest to the east into India partly to Menander 
and partly to Demetrios, son of Euthydemos and son-in- 
law of Antiochos the Great. 

Menander has been identified with the king Milinda 
who is mentioned in the Milinda-pafiho as a contemporary 
of the Buddhist Thera (Elder) Nāgasena, and also in the 


! Artemita. lay to the east. of the Tigris. The books of Apollodoros arc 
assigned to a date between c. igo B.C. and 87 B.C. (Tarn, Grecks, Hi. 

* J.c,, the Hyphasis or Vipāšā (the Beas). 

* The Trisimi? In the Bhágaveta Purāņa (V. 19. 17) a river of this name 
is mentioned in conjunction with the Kausiki, Mandáakini, Yamunā, etc. 


. Sircar prefers the Ikshumatī. 


5 Mbh., 11. şi. 66, Cutch? Som, Gaz., I. i. 166; cf. Tarn, GBI, end 
ed. 527- 

* Strabo, Hamilton and Falconer, Vol, 11, pp. 252-53. The Chinese and 
peoples of the Tarim basin arc apparenily meant. 
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Avadāna-kalpalatā of Kshemendra.' This monarch was 
born at Kalsigrāma* in the “Island” of Alasanda or 
Alexandria’ and had his capital at Sagala or Sakala, modern 
Sialkot, in the Panjab,‘ and not at Kabul as Dr. Smith 
seemed to think* The extent of his conquests is indicated 
by the great variety and wide diffusion of his coins which 
have been found over a very wide extent of country as far 
west as Begram near Kabul and as far east as Mathura." 
The author of the Periplus states that small silver coins, 
inscribed with Greek characters and bearing the name of 
Menander were still current in his time (c. 60-80 A.D.) 
at the port of Barygaza (Broach). Plutarch tells us that 
Menander was noted for justice, and enjoyed such popu- 
larity with his subjects that upon his death, which took 
place in camp, diverse cities contended for the possession 
of his ashes. The statement of Plutarch is important as 
showing that Menander's dominions included many cities. 
The recently discovered Bajaur Relic Casket Inscription 
confirms the numismatic evidence regarding the westward 
extension of his empire. 

Demetrios has been identified by some with king 
Dattamitra mentioned in the Mahābhārata” the "great 
Emetreus, the king of Inde" of Chaucer's Knightes Tale 
and Timitra of a Besnagar seal." The wide extent of his 
conguests is proved by the existence of several cities 
named after him or his father in Afghanistān as well as 

!Stüpa avadāna (No. 57): Smith, Catalogue of Coins, Indian Museum, 
p. a: SBE, 46, xvii. 

3 Trenckner, Milindapafiho, p. 83. 

ifhid., p. 82 (CHI, 550). The identity of this "Alexandria is uncertain. 
Tarn (p. 14!) seems to prefer Alexandria in the Kābul Valley. The Milinda 
VI. 21. seems to suggest location on the sea unless a different Alexandria 
is meant. 

t Milinda, pp. %. 14. 

5 EHT, 1914, p. 225. 

‘SHE, Vol. XXXV, p. xx. Tarn, 228. 

* For Coins of Apollodotos and Menander in Gujrat, sec Bomb. Gaz., I, i 
pp. 16-17: Num. Chr. JRNS (1950), 207. 

* Ep. Ind. XXIV. 5H. XXVI, g18f, XXVII, ii. şef. The King's nama 
is given as Mina-edra. 

oT. 199, 253. Krimisa, the Yaksha (AIU, p. 107) with whom [i 


identified by Dr. Bagchi belongs to the domain of folklore. 
i EHI, 1914, p. 2551. 
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India. Thus im the work of Isidore of Charax' we have 
a reference to a city named Demetriaspolis in Arachosia. 
The Vyakarana (grammar) of Kramadišvara mentions a 
city in Sauvira called Dāttāmitri* Ptolemy the Geographer 
mentions the city of Euthymedia (? Euthydemia’) which 
was identical with Šākala,* and was, according to the 
Milinda-panho, the capital of an Indo-Greek kingdom in 
the time of Menander. 

It is permissible to conjecture that one of the two con- 
quering kings, viz., Menander and Demetrios, was identical 
with the Yavana leader who penetrated to Sāketa in Oudh, 
Madhyamikā near Chitor, and the river Sindhu possibly 
in Central India, in the time of Pushyamitra. Goldstücker, 
Smith and many other scholars identified the invader with 
Menander who crossed the Hypanis (Beas) and penetrated 
as far as the Isamus (Trisama*?). On the other hand, Dr. 
Bhandarkar suggested, in his Foreign Elements in the 
Hindu Population, the identification of the invader with 
Demetrios, We learn from Polybius that Demetrios was 
a young man at the time of Antiochos III's invasion (be- 
tween 211 and 206 B.C.) Justin says that Demetrios was 


1 JRAS, 1915, p. 890. Parthian Stations, 19. 

z nd. Anit., 1g11. Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population; Bomb, 
Gar., I. ii. 11, 176, Kramadīšvara, p. 796. The reference is probably to a 
Demetrias in the lower Indus Valley. Johnston differs from the view (JRAS, 
April, 1939; IHO. 1939). We should, however, not ignore the evidence of 
Mbh. Y. 139, verses 21.23, which clearly refer to a Yavanddhipa and Dattāmitra 
in connection with Sauvira. If Dattāmitra is not Demetrios and Dāttāmitrī 
not a city founded by him, it will be interesting to know with whom Dattā- 
mitra and the Yawinddhipa of the epic are proposed to be identified. A 
Nasik (Deccan) Inscription (No. 1140 Lüders' List) makes mention of a 
Yonaka from the north (Otarāha), a native of Dāttāmitrī. Thus epic and 
epigraphic evidence together with that of Sanskrit grammarians clearly estab- 
lishes the connection between the Yonas or Yavanas (Greeks), Dāttāmitrī and 
Sauvira. 

* We are hardly justified in rejecting the reading ‘Euthyde’ (Tarn, p: 486) 
simply on the grounds urged by Tarn (p. 247) which do not appear to bc 
convincing, and accept a reading which is "meaningless and wrongly accen- 
tuated'', See also Keith in D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, saif. 

t Ind. Ant., 1884. pp. 1349-50. 

* As already stated, Trisīmā is a river mentioned in the Bhāgavata Purāņa, 


Note the absence of any reference to the Ganges in Strabo's account of 
Menander's conquests, 
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“king of the Indians” when Eukratides was the king of the 
Bactrians and Mithradates was the king of the Parthians. 
"Almost at the same time that Mithradates ascended the 
throne among the Parthians, Eukratides began to reign 
among the Bactrians; both of them being great men... 
Eukratides carried on several wars with great spirit, and 
though much reduced by his losses in them, yet, when he 
was besieged by Demetrios, king of the Indians, with a 
garrison of only 300 soldiers, he repulsed, by continual 
sallies, a force of 60,000 enemies.” Dr. Smith assigns 
Mithradates to the period from 171 to 136 B.C. (to 138/37 
B.C, according to Debevoise). Eukratides and Demetrios 
must also be assigned to that period, that is the middle of 
the second century B.C. 

We have seen that Demetrios was a young man and a 
prince in or about 206 B.C. We now find that he ruled 
as king of the Indians about the middle of the second 
century B.C. He was, therefore, the Indo-Greek contem- 
porary of Pushyamitra who ruled from c. 187 to 151 B.C. 
Menander, on the other hand, must have ruled over the 
Indo-Greek kingdom much later, as will be apparent 
from the facts noted below. Justin tells us that Demetrios 
was deprived of his Indian possessions by Eukratides.* 
Eukratides was killed by his son with whom he had shared 
his throne.’ The identity of the parricide is uncertain 
but no one says that he was Menander.‘ 


! The activity of Mithradates I began after the death of Antiochos IV in 
163 B.C. See Tarn, pp. 197ff. According to Debevoise, A Political History 
of Parthia, p- sof. Antiochos IV, Epiphanes, crossed ihe Euphrates in 165 
B.C. Mithradates I died in 138/37 B.C., the first Parthian date fixed by 
numismatic and cuneiform evidence. Eukratides assumed the title "Great" 
before 162 B.C. (date of Timarchus) (The Cambridge Shorter History of India, 
p. 64). His coins are copied by Plato (165 B.C.) as well as Timarchus. 

s Watson's tr., p. 277- 

3 bid., p. 277. 

6 According to Cunningham and Smith the parricide was Apollodotos. 
But Rapson shows good reasons for believing that Appollodotos did not belong 
to the family of Eukratides, but was, on the other hand, a ruler of Kipisa 
who was ousted bv Eukratides (JRAS, 1905. pp. 784-85). Rawlinson points 
out (Intercourse between India and the Western World, p. 73) that Appollo- 
dotos uses the epithet Philopator, and the title would be somewhat incon- 


* mes 
E. 
e. 
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Justin furnishes the important information that the 
prince who murdered Eukratides was a colleague of his 
father. We know that Greek rulers who reigned con- 
jointly sometimes issued joint coins. Thus we have joint 
coins of Lysias and Antialkidas, Agathokleia and Strato, of 
Strato I and Strato II, and of Hermaios and Kalliope. The 
only Greeks whose names and portraits appear on a coin 
or medallion together with those of Eukratides are 
Heliokles and his wife Laodike. Cunningham and 
Gardner suggested that Heliokles and Laodike were the 
father and mother of Eukratides. But Von Sallet pro- 
posed an entirely different interpretation of the coins in 
question. He thought that they were issued by Eukratides, 
not in honour of his parents, but on the occasion of the 
marriage of his son Heliokles with a Laodike whom Von 
Sallet conjectured to have been daughter of Demetrios by 
the daughter of Antiochos III. If Von Šallet's conjecture 
be accepted then it is permissible to think that Heliokles 
was the colleague of Eukratides referred to by Justin, and 
the murderer of his father. 

It is clear from what has been stated above that 
Demetrios was succeeded by Eukratides, who, in his turn, 
was probably followed by Heliokles. Menander could 
not in that case have reigned earlier than Heliokles. It 
may, however, be argued that after Demetrios the Indo- 
Greek kingdom split up into two parts: one part which 
included the Trans-Jhelum territories was ruled by 
Eukratides and his son, the other part which included 
"Euthymedia" (Euthydemia?) or Sakala was ruled by 
Menander who thus might have been a younger contem- 
porary of Eukratides (c. 171-165 B.C.) and consequently 
of Pushyamitra (c. 187-151 B.C.). 

Now, the disruption of the Indo-Greek kingdom after 
gruous if he were à parricide. It may be argued that the parricide was 
Apollodotos Soter and not Apollodotos Philopator, but we should remember 
that the titles Soter and Philopator sometimes occur on the same coin (White- 
head, Catalogue of Coins, p. 48) and therefore it is impossible to justify the 


separation of Apollodotos Soter and Apollodotos Philopator as two entities. 
! nd, Ant., 1880, p. 256. 
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Demetrios may be accepted as an historical fact. "The 
existerice of two rival Greek kingdoms in India and their 
mutual dissensions are proved by literary and numismatic 
evidence. The Purāņas say: 
Bhavishyantiha Yavana dharmatah kāmato'rthatah 
naiva Mūrdhābhishiktās te bhavishyanti narādihpāl 
yuga-dosha-durāchārā bhavishyanti nrpās tu te 
strīnām bāla-vadhenatva hatvā chaiva parasparam. 
"There will be Yavanas here by reason of religious 
feeling or ambition or plunder; they will not be kings 
solemnly anointed but will follow evil customs by reason 
Of the corruptions of the age. Massacring women and 
children' and killing one another, kings will enjoy the earth 
at the end of the Kali age.” 
The Gārgī Samhita informs us: 
Madhyadeše na sthāsyanti Yanvana yuddha durmadah 
teshām anyonya sambhāvā (?) bhavishyanti na samšayah 
ātma-chakrotthitam ghoram yuddham parama-dāruņam. 
“The fiercely fighting Greeks will not stay in the 
Madhyadeša (Mid-India); there will be a cruel, dreadful 
war in their own kingdom, caused between themselves." 
Coins bear testimony to struggles between kings of 
the house of Eukratides and rulers of the family of 
Euthydemos. But the evidence which we possess clearly 
indicates that the contemporaries and rivals of Eukratides 
and Heliokles were Apollodotos, Agathokleia and Strato I, 
and not Menander. A square copper’ coin of Eukratides 
has on the obverse a bust of the king and the legend 
"Basileus Megalou Eukratidou". On the reverse there is 
the figure of Zeus and the legend "Kavisiye nagaradevatà." 
They are often coins (?) of Apollodotos restruck.” From 


| Cf. Cunn, AGI, Revised Ed. 274; Camb. Hist. Ind.. I. 376. “The 
Macedonians . . . . gave away to a fury of blood-lust, sparing neither woman 
nor child.” 


3 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp- 56, 74. 

* Kern, Brihat Samhita, p. 38. 

4 CHI, 555, 690; Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 26. | 

5 Rapson, JRAS, 190%. P. 785. According to some ‘overstriking in itself is 
no evidence of conquest’ but simply of commercial relationship (JAOS, 1959, 


p. 210). 
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this it is probable that Apollodotos was a rival of Eukra- 
tides, and was superseded in the rule of Kapisa, which lay 
in the district identified with Kāfiristān and the valleys of 
Ghorband and Panjshir, by the latter. Rapson further 
points out’ that Heliokles restruck the coins of Agathokleia 
and Strato I ruling conjointly and also of Strato I reigning 
alone. Further, the restriking is always by Heliokles, never 
by Agathokleia and Strato I, From this it is clear that 
Agathokleia and Strato I ruled over an Indo-Greek prin- 
cipality either before, or in the time of Heliokles, but 
probably not after him. 

We have seen that according to the evidence of Justin 
and the Kāpiša coins Eukratides probably fought against 
two rivals, namely, Demetrios and Apollodotos; his son 
Heliokles also fought against two rivals, namely, Agathok- 
leia and Strato I. Seltman (Greek Coins 235) refers to a 
large gold coin which Eukratides struck to mark his 
triumph over Demetrios. Some distinguish between a Bac- 
trian and an Indo-Bactrian Heliokles (JRNS, 1950, 
211-12). The duplication of the Indian Heliokles requires 
cogent proof. As Demetrios and Apollodotos were both 
antagonists of Eukratides and used similar coin-types, 
the inevitable inference is that they were very near in time 
as well as in relationship to one another, in fact that one 
immediately followed the other. Now Demetrios was 
beyond doubt the son and successor of Euthydemos, con- 
sequently Apollodotos must have been his successor. 

As Heliokles was in all probability a son of Eukratides, 
the rival of Apollodotos, he must have been a younger con- 
temporary of Apollodotos. Consequently, Heliokles’ anta- 
gonists, Agathokleia and Strato I, whose coins he restruck, 
were very near in time to Apollodotos. Strato I later on 
ruled conjointly with his grandson Strato II. ‘There is no 
room for the long and prosperous reign of Menander in 
the period which elapsed from Demetrios to Strato Il. 
According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in the 


| JIRAS, 1905, pp. 165. CHI, p. 553- 
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Milinda-pañho, Milinda or Menander flourished “500 
years," te. not earlier than the fifth century’ after the 
Parinirvāņa, parinibbanato patīchavassa sate atikkante ete 
utajjissanti* This tradition points to a date not earlier 
than the period 144-44 B.C. according to Ceylonese reckon- 
ing, or 86 B.C.-14 A.D. according to Cantonese tradition, 
for Menander. Thus both according to numismatic evi- 
dence and literary tradition Menander could not have 
been the Indo-Greek contemporary of Pushyamitra. It is 
Demetrios who should, therefore, be identified with the 
Yavana invader referred to by Patanjali and Kālidāsa, one 
of whose armies was defeated by Prince Vasumitra*. 
The A$vamedha Sacrifices 

After the victorious wars with Vidarbha (Berar) and 
the Yavanas Pushyamitra completed the performance of 
two horse-sacrifices. These sacrifices are regarded by some 
scholars as marking an early stage in the Brahmanical 
reaction which was fully developed five centuries later in 
the time of Samudra Gupta and his successors. Buddhist 


writers are alleged to represent Pushyamitra as a cruel 
persecutor of the religion of Šākyamuni. But the proba- 


+ Cf. the interpretation of somewhat similar chronological data by Franke 
and Fleet (JRAS, 1914. pp. 400-1); and Smith EHT, «rd Edition, p. 423. 

S'Trenckner, the Milinda-paAtho, p. 5. Tarn is not quite right in saying 
(1344n) that Apollodoros makes Menander contemporary with Demetrios, 
Trogus with Apollodotos, and some coin indications (CHI, p. 551) with Euk- 
ratides. Strabo following Apollodoros and possibly other authorities simply 
says that extensive Bactrian conquests in the Indian interior were achiever! 
partly by Menander and partly by Demetrios. It is nowhere clearly stated 
that the two conquerors were contemporarics. [he book of Trogus on which 
another conclusion is based, is lost. Coin indications are not clear enough. 
E... the imitation of certain coins of Demetrios by Maues does not provi 
chronological proximity. 

1 Cf, 445n infra. 

4S. Konow (Acta Orientalia, 1. 35) points out that there is no evidence 
that Menander transgressed the river Yamunā, and that Demetrios was the 
ruler who besieged Sāketa and Madhyamikā. In /HQ, 1929. p. 403. Mr. R. F 
Chanda regards Strabo's attribution of the Indian conquests to Demetrios as 
doubtful. But the cities in the Pafijāb and the Lower Indus Valley, named 
after Demetrios and possibly his father, leave no room for doubt that Strabo 


is right, 
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tive value of the Divyāvadāna, on which some modern 
writers place their chief reliance in regard to the matter, 
is seriously impaired by the representation of the "perse- 
cuting" monarch as a Maurya, a descendant of Ašoka 
himself! Moreover, the prime motive which is said to 
have inclined the king to a vicious policy is, according to 
this Buddhist work, personal glory and not religious 
fanaticism. Pushyamitra did not dispense with the ser- 
vices of pro-Buddhist ministers, and the court of his son 
was graced by Paņdita-Kaušiki* The Mahavarisa! admits 
the presence, in Bihar, Oudh, Mālwa and adjacent pro- 
vinces, of numerous monasteries with thousands of monks 
in the age of Dutthagamani of Ceylon (c. 101-77 B.C.) 
which is partly synchronous with the Baimbika-Sunga 
period. The Buddhist monuments at Bhārhut erected 
"during the sovereignty of the Sungas" do not also bear 
out the theory that the Suñgas, among whom Pushyamitra 
is included by the Purāņas, were the leaders of a militant 
"Brāhmaņism. Though staunch adherents of orthodox 
Hinduism, kings of the line of Pushyamitra do not appear 


to have been as intolerant as some writers represent them 
to be. 


The Mantri-parishad in the days of Pushyamitra 


Patafijali refers to the Sabha of Pushyamitra. But it 
is uncertain as to whether the term refers to a Royal 
Durbar, a tribunal of justice, or a Council of Magnates. 
The existence of Councils or Assemblies of Ministers 
(Mantri-parishad) is, however, vouched for by Kalidasa. 
If the poet is to be believed the Council continued to be 
an important element of the governmental machinery, 
He gives us the valuable information that even viceregal 
princes were assisted by Parishads* The Mālavikāgnimit- 

1 IHO, Vol. V, p. 397; Divydvadüna, 433-54. 
3 Malavikdgnimitram, Act I. 


| Geiger, trans, p. 195. 

à Bühler (Ep. Ind. III. 197) points out that Ašoka's Kumāras were also 
cach assisted by a body of Mahámálras, These may have corresponded to the 
Kumdrümátyas of the Gupta period, 
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ram refers in clear terms to the dealings of Prince Agni- 
mitra, the Viceroy of Vidisa (in Eastern Malwa), with his 
Parishad : 
"Deva evam Amātya-parishado vijnapayami™ 
" Mantri-prishado' pyetad-eva daršanam 
dvidhā vibhaktam šriyam-udvahantau 
dhuram rathāšvāviva samgrahituh 
tau sthasyatas-te nripater nideše 
paraspar-avagraha-nirvi karau* 
Raja: tena hi Mantri-parishadam brūhi senānye 
Vīrasenāya likhyatām evam kriyatam iti." 
It seems that the Amatya-parishad or Mantri-parishad 
was duly consulted whenever an important matter of 
foreign policy had to be decided upon. 


SECTION II. AGNIMITRA AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


Pushyamitra died in or about 151 B.C., probably 
after a reign of 36 years! and was succeeded by his son 
Agnimitra,* The name of a prince named Agnimitra has 
been found on several copper coins discovered in Rohil- 


!*King! I will announce this decision to the Council of Ministers." 

s **This is also the view of the (Council of Ministers). Those two kings. 
upbearing the fortune of their superior lord divided between them, as the 
horses upbear the yoke of the charioteer, wil! remain firm in their allegiance 
to thee, not being distracted by mutual attacks." Act V, verse 14. 

3 “King: Tell the Council then to send to the General Virasena written 
instructions to this effect.. (Tawney. Mālavikāgnimitra, pp. 89-90) 

t Only thirty years according to a Jaina tradition—""*afihasayarh Muriydnavh 
tisa chchia Püsamittassa'" (IA, 1914, 118 f. Merutunga). 

s The commentary on the Amarakola seems to suggest that Agnimitra i5 
the original of king Südraka of tradition (Oka, p. 122; Ann. Bhand. Or. Re: 
Inst., 1991, 360). On the other hand Keith refers to a tradition recorded in 
the Vīra charita and by the younger R&jasekhara which represents Südraka 
as a minister of a Šātavābana king. We are further told by another writer 
thar Sūdraka defeated prince Svāti and ruled fc- a long time. A tale alluded 
to in the Harshacharita represents him as an enemy of Chandraketu, lord of 
Chakora, apparently in South India (Keith. The Sanskrit Drama, p. 179 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 292; Ghosh, History of Central and Western India, 
pp. 141 £). The story of šūdraka is essentially legendary and it is difficult 
to extract any historical truth out of it. The abeyance of Saitavahana power 
in the Upper Decean for a long period is a fact. But it is due to the 
irruption of foreign tribes from the north. Disloval ministers may have 
helped to bring in the invader. 


vL. 
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khand. Cunningham’ was of opinion that this prince was 
probably not to be identified with the son of Pushyamitra, 
but belonged to a local dynasty of North Paūchāla (Rohil- 
khand) He gave two reasons for this conclusion : 

1. Agnimitra's is the only coin-name found in the 
Purāņic lists. The names of the other “Mitra” kings 
occurring on coins of the so-called “Panchala series,” do 
not agree with those found in the Purāņas. 

9. The coins are very rarely found beyond the limits 
of North Paūchāla. 

As to the first point Rivett-Carnac' and Jayaswal’ have 
shown that several coin-names besides that of Agnimitra 
can be identified with those found in the Purāņic lists 
of Sunga and Kāņva kings; for example, Bhadra-ghosha 
may be identified with Ghosha, the seventh king of the 
Purāņic list of Suñga kings. Bhümimitra may be identi- 
fied with the Kāņva king of that name. Jethamitra, who 
is identified with the successor of Agnimitra, viz., Vasu- 
Jyeshtha or Su-Jyestha, who is called simply Jyeshtha in 
the k Vishnu manuscript, no doubt left coins that belong 
to a different series. But even he is closely connected 
with an Agnimitra. Several names indeed cannot be 
identified, but they may have been names of those Sungas 
who survived the usurpation of Vasudeva Kànva and the 
remnant of whose power was destroyed by the so-called 
Andhras and Sis$unandi. 

As to the second point we should remember that 
"Mitra" coins, even those which undoubtedly belong to 
the so-called Pafichala series, have been found in Oudh, 
the Basti district, and even Pataliputra, as well as in Pañ- 
chala. Names of two “Mitra” kings, Brahmamitra and 
Indramitra, of whom the latter undoubtedly belonged to 
the Pafichala group, are found engraved on two rail pillars 


i Coins of Ancient India, p. 79. Cf. Allan, CICAI, p. cxx. 

* JASB, 1880, ziff.; 871E.: Ind, Ant., 1880, git. 

3 JBORS, 1917. p. 479. Cf. 1934. pP. 78. 

‘ Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 31, n. 12. Pace Allan, CICAT, p. xcvi, 
$ Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49- 
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at Bodh Gaya as well as on coins discovered at Mathura, 
Pafichala and Kumrahar. In the face of these facts it is 
difficult to say that the “Mitras” in question were a local 
dynasty of North Paūchāla. The matter, however, must 
be regarded as sub judice. 

Agnimitra's successor, as we have already seen, was 
Jyeshtha (of the k Vishnu manuscript), who is very pro- 
bably identical with Jethamitra of the coins. 

The next king Vasumitra was a son of Agnimitra. 
During the life-time of his grandfather he had led the 
imperial army against the Yavanas and defeated them on 
the Sindhu (possibly in Central India) which probably 
formed the boundary between the empire of Pushyamitra 
and the Indo-Greek territories in Malwa. 

Vasumitra's successor is called Bhadraka in the Bhaga- 
vata Purana, Ardraka and Odruka in the Vishnu, Andhraka 
in the Vayu, and Antaka in the Matsya Purana. Jayaswal 
identified him with Udaka, a name occurring in a Pabhosa 
inscription. The epigraph has been translated thus: “By 
Asadhasena, the son of Gopali Vaihidari and maternal 
uncle of king Bahasatimitra, son of Gopali, a cave was 
caused to be made in the tenth year of Udāka for the use 
of the Kassapiya Arhats." We learn from another Pabhosa 
inscription that Asadhasena belonged to the royal family 
of Adhichhatrā (Ahichhatra), the capital of North Pan- 


i Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pp. 84. 88: Allan, CICAT, pp. «xix, 
cxx: Marshall, Archaeological. Survey Report for 1907-3, p. 40; Bloch, ASK, 
1908-9, p. 147; THQ, 1930. Pp- iff. The name 4m...... tra occurs in a mutilated 
inscription on a rail pillar at Bodh Gayà with the title Rāño added before it. 
Marshall, Bloch and Rapson agree in identifying king Im......tra with Indra- 
mitra of coins. Bloch further identifies him with Kausikiputra Indrāgnimitra, 
husband of Arya Kuraügi. whose name occurs on certain pieces of coping. 
The epithet Kaušikīputra reminds one of Pandita-Kausiki of the Mdalawkdag 
nimitram (Act 1). The Kušika family was apparently intimately associated 
with the rulers of the age. Kaudiki mentioned in the Mdlawikdgnimitram 
was sister to the minister of a prince of Berar. The sister of the prince 
herself was one of the queens of Agnimitra. King Brahmamitra is the 
husband of Nāgadevī, another prominent donor mentioned in the epigraphs 

2Coins of Anaent India, p. 74. Allan, CICAI, xcvi. Note the con 
nection of Jethamitra with Agnimitra. The name of a Jyeshthamitra is said 
to occur also in a Brahmi inscription on certain stone fragments recently 
discovered at Kosam (Amrita Bazar Patrika, July 11, 1986, P. 5)- 
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chala. Jayaswal maintained that Odraka (identified with 
Udaka) was the paramount Sunga sovereign, while the 
family of Āsādhasena was either gubernatorial or feudatory 
to the Magadha throne. Marshall,’ on the other hand, 
identified the fifth "Sunga" with king Kasiputra' Bhāga- 
bhadra mentioned in a Garuda Pillar Inscription found 
in the old city of Vidišā, now Besnagar. Jayaswal identi- 
fied Bhāgabhadra with Bhāga Sunga, i.e., Bhāgavata of the 
Puranas. This theory has to be given up in view of the 
discovery of another Besnagar Garuda Pillar Inscription 
(of the twelfth year after the installation of Maharaja 
Bhāgavata) which proves that there was at Vidišā a king 
named Bhagavata apart from king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra. 
In the absence of clear evidence connecting ''Udāka" with 
Vidišā it cannot be confidently asserted that he belonged 
to the house of Agnimitra and Bhagavata. The view of 
Marshall seems to be more probable.’ 

It appears that the successors of Agnimitra at Vidišā 
cultivated friendly relations with the Greek sovereigns of 
the Western Panjab. The policy of the Bactrian Greeks 
in this respect resembled that of their Seleukidan prede- 
cessors. Seleukos, we know, first tried to conquer the 
Magadha Empire, but, frustrated in his attempts, thought 
it prudent to make friends with the Mauryas. The Bac- 
trians, too, after the reverses they sustained at the hands of 
Pushyamitra's general, and weakened moreover by internal 
dissensions, apparently gave up, for a time at least, their 
hostile attitude towards the imperial power in the Ganges 
valley. We learn from the Besnagar Inscription of the 
reign of Bhagabhadra that Heliodora (Heliodoros), the son 
of Diya (Dion), a native of Taxila, came as an ambassador 
from Maharaja Armtalikita (Antialkidas) to Rajan Kāsī- 
putra Bhāgabhadra the Saviour (Trātāra) who was pros- 

TA Guide to Sāāchī, p. 11 n. 


* Sircar suggests. Kautsiputra. 

3 Dr. Barua points out (JHQ, 1930, 23) that "in the absence of the word 
rajfio preceding Udākasa, it is difficult to say at once whether Udāka is the 

nal name of a king or the local name of the place where the cave was 
excavated,”’ 
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pering in the fourteenth year of his reign. Ihe ambas- 
sador, though a Greek, professed the Bhagavata religion 
and set up a Garudadhvaja in honour of Vasudeva 
(Krishna), the god of gods. He was apparently well-versed 
in the Mahābhārata" which. he might have heard recited in 
his native city of Taxila, 


Nothing in particular is known regarding the three 
immediate successors of Bhadraka. The ninth king 
Bhagavata had a long reign which extended over 32 years. 
Dr. Bhandarkar identifies him with the Maharaja Bhaga- 
vata mentioned in one of the Besnagar Inscriptions 
referred to above. Bhāgavata's successor Devabhüti or 
Devabhümi was a young and dissolute prince. The 
Puranas state that he was overthrown after a reign of 
10 years by his Amātya or minister Vasudeva. Bana in 
his Harshacharita says that the over-libidinous Sunga was 
bereft of his life by his Amātya Vasudeva with the help 
of a daughter of Devabhūti's slave woman (Dāsi), disguised 
as his queen. Bāņa's statement does not necessarily imply 
that Devabhūti was identical with the murdered Sunga. 
His statement may be construed to mean that Vasudeva 
entered into a conspiracy with the emissaries of Devabhūti 
to bring about the downfall of the reigning Sunga, 
(Bhāgavata), and to raise Devabhūti to the throne. But 
in view of the unanimous testimony of the Puranas this 
interpretation of the statement of Bana cannot be upheld. 

The Sunga power was not altogether extinguished 
after the tragic end of Devabhūti. It probably survived 
in Central India: till the rise of the so-called Andhras, 
Andhrabhrityas or Satavahanas who "swept away the 
remains of the Sunga power" and probably appointed 


‘The three immortal precepts, lit. steps to immortality, dama, chāga and 
apramáda, self-control, self-denial and watchfulness, mentioned in the second 
part of Heliodora’s inscription, occur in the Mahābhārata (V. 43. 22: Xl. 9. 23: 
Damas-tyügo' pramādašcha te trayo Brahmano hayáh. Cf. also Gītā, XVI, 
Ltt). See JASB, 1922, No. 19, pp. 209-271: ASI, 1908-1909, p. 126; JRAS, 
līķi), 1055. 1087f, 1093 i910, 815: 1914, 108310; JO, 1932, Gio: Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Institute, 1918-19, p. 59. 

t Ct. Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49. 
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Si$unandi! to govern the Vidišā region. Šišunandi's 
younger brother had a grandson (dauhitra) named Sisuka 
who became the ruler of Purika.' 


SECTION III. IMPORTANCE OF THE BAIMBIKA-SUNGA 
PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY 


The rule of the emperors of the "house" of Pushya- 
mitra marks an important epoch in the history of India in 
general and of Central India in particular. The renewed 
incursions of the Yavanas, which once threatened to 
submerge the whole of the Madhyadeša, received a check, 
and the Greek dynasts of the borderland reverted to the 
prudent policy of their Seleukidan precursors. "There 
was an outburst of activity in the domains of religion, 
literature and art, comparable to that of the glorious epoch 
of the Guptas. In the history of these activities the names 
of three Central Indian localities stand pre-eminent: 
Vidišā (Besnagar) Gonarda and Bhārhut. As Foucher 
points out “it was the ivory-workers of Vidišā who carved, 
in the immediate vicinity Of their town, one of the monu- 
mental gates of Sáfichi." Inscriptions at or near Vidišā 
(and Ghosundi) testify to the growing importance and wide 
prevalence of the Bhāgavata religion. Though no Ašoka 
arose to champion this faith, the missionary propagandā 
of its votaries must have been effective even in the realms 
Of Yavana princes, and a Yavana dūta or ambassador was 
one of its most notable converts. Gonarda’ was the 
traditional birth-place of the celebrated Patafijali, the 
greatest literary genius of the period, Bharhut saw the 
construction of the famous railing which has made the 
sovereignty of the Sungas (Suganam raja) immortal. 


1 Ibid., 49- 

? For the location of Purikā see JRAS, 1910, 446; Cf. Ep. Ind., xxvi, 191. 

1See IHO. 1926, 267. According to the Sutta Nipdta Gonarda stood 
midway between Ujjain and Besnagar (Vidida)—Carm, Lec., 1918, 4: Journal 


of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Jan., 1935, pp. uff. (Sircar's trans, 
of $. Lévi's note on Gonarda). 





CHAPTER VII. THE FALL OF THE MAGADHAN 
AND INDO-GREEK POWERS 


SECTION I. THE KĀNVAS, THE LATER SUNGAS AND 
THE LATER MITRAS 


Vasudeva at whose instance the “over-libidinous 
Suñga” was “reft of his life" founded about 75 B.C. a 
new line of kings known as the Kanva or Kāņvāyana 
dynasty. The Puranas give the following account of this 
family. “He (Vasudeva), the Kanvayana, will be king 
9 years. His son Bhūmimitra will reign 14 years. His 
son Narayana will reign 12 years. His son Sugarman will 
reign 10 years. These are remembered as the Sunga-bhyitya 
Kanvayana kings. These four Kanva Brahmanas will 
enjoy the earth.’ They will be righteous. In succession 
to them the ‘earth’ will pass to the Andhras." Bhümimitra 
may have been identical with the king of that name 
known from coins.’ 

The chronology of the Kāņva dynasty is a matter of 
controversy. In his Early History of the Deccan, Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar observes, the founder of the Andhra- 
bhrityas is said to have uprooted not only the Kāņvas, 


i Possibly only Eastern Mālwa where stood the later "Sunga capital 
Vidišā or Besnagar, and some adjoining tracts. 

3 Mr. J. C. Ghosh is inclined to include among the Kāņva kings a ruler 
named Sarvatüta who is known (from the Ghosundi Inscription, ind. Ani 
1932, Nov., zogi; Ep. Ind., xxii. 1g8ff) to have been a devotee of Samkar 
shapa and Vāsudeva and a performer of the hore-sacrifice. But the identi 
fication of the Gājāyana family, to which the king belonged, with the 
Gādāyanas or Godāyanas (cf. IHO. 1933. 7978) does not seem to be plausible 
There seems to be no more reason to identify the Gūājāīyanas with the 
Gādāyanas than with the Gāhāyanas or Gāūgāyanas of the Sunaka or Kaíyajpa 
group (Caland, Baudh. $rauta sūtra LI, 423-454). lt ts important to remem 
ber the fact that the ffariuarila refers to a Kaiyapa drija as the reviver of 
the Aivamedha in the Kali Age. The Güngáyanas no doubt also recall the 
Gahgas of Mysore who claimed to belong to the Kāņvāyana gotra (4 New 
History of the Indian People, Vol. VI, p. 248) But the equation Gājāyana 
=Gūāūigāyana is not proved. 
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but ‘whatever was left of the power of the Sungas’. And 
the Kāņvas are pointedly spoken of as Sunga-bhrityas 
or servants of the Šungas. It, therefore, appears likely 
that when the princes of the Suñga family became weak, 
the Kanvas usurped the whole power and ruled like the 
Peshwas in modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of 
their masters but reducing them to the character of 
nominal sovereigns. Thus then these dynasties reigned 
contemporaneously, and hence the 112 years that tradition 
assigns to the Sungas include the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. 

Now, the Puranic evidence only proves that certain 
princes belonging to the Šunga stock continued to rule 
till the so-called *'Andhra-bhritya" conquest and were the 
contemporaries of the Kanvas. But there is nothing to 
show that these rois faineants of the "Sunga" stock were 
identical with any of the ten "Sunga" kings mentioned 
by name in the Purāņic lists, who reigned 112 years. On 
the contrary, the distinct testimony of the Purāņas that 
Devabhüti, the tenth and last "S$unga" of the Purāņic 
lists, was the person slain by Vasudeva, the first Kāņva, 
probably shows that the rois faineants, who ruled con- 
temporaneously with Vasudeva and his successors, werc 
later than Devabhüti, and were not considered to be 
important enough to be mentioned by name. Conse- 
quently the 112 years that tradition assigns to the ten 
"Sunga" kings from Pushyamitra to Devabhüti do not 
include the 45 assigned to the Kāņvas. It is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to accept with slight modifications the 
views of Dr. Smith regarding the date of the family. 
According to the system of chronology adopted in thesc 
pages, the period of Kāņva rule extended from cir. B.C. 
75 to cir. B.C. 30. 

Very little is known about the history of Magadha 
proper after the Kāņvas. To reconstruct the history of 
the province from the fall of the Kāņvas to the rise of the 
Gupta dynasty is a difficult task. The so-called Andhras 
or Šātavāhanas who are represented as destroying the 
Kāņva sovereignty, apparently in Eastern Mālwa, do not 
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appear to have ruled in Magadha proper. The greatest 
among them are called ‘Sovereigns of the Deccan’ 
(Dakshiņāpathapati) and an accurate idea of the field of 
their political and military activities may be obtained from 
the epithets ‘tisamuda-toyapitavahana’, ‘whose chargers had 
drunk the water of the three oceans’, and ‘trisamudra- 
dhipati’, ‘overlord of the three seas’ occurring in epigraphic 
and literary records. The sway of rulers like the Guptas, 
on the other hand, is said to have extended as far as the 
four seas. 

The discovery of a clay seal with the legend 
Mokhalinam? suggests that at one time the Gaya region 
was under the sway of Maukhari chiefs. But the precise 
date of the record is not known. Equally uncertain is 
the date of Mahārājā Trikamala who ruled in the same 
region in the year 64 of an unspecified era. Epigraphic 
evidence of a late date points to some connection between 
the Lichchhavis and Pushpapura (Pātaliputra). But it 
is difficult to say how far the tradition is genuine. 
The only rulers of note in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian era, whom we know from epigra- 
phic evidence to have ruled in Magadha and the neigh- 
bouring provinces, are the so-called ‘Mitras’. The pre- 
valence of ‘Mitra’ rule is also hinted at by references in 
Jaina literature to Balamitra and Bhanumitra among the 
successors Of Pushyamitra. From a study of available 
epigraphs Dr. Barua has compiled a list of ‘Mitra kings’. 


t There is no valid reason for connecting the Nürruvar Kannar (Silap- 
padikaram, xxvi, Dikshitar's trans. 299f.) either with the Šātakarņis or with 
Magadha. The expression '"Kannar' sometimes stands alone proving that 
Nūrruvar is only a qualifying adjective, not a part of the name. The 
Ganges, even if it be the Bhāgirathī, and not Gautami Ganga or the Godivari, 
with which the family is associated, flows through other territories besides 
Magadha, showing that thcre is no necessary connection. between that province 
and the kings in question, 

3 Fleet, CII, 14. The legend is written in Mauryan Brahmi. The 
Maukharis in question may have exercised sway over some little principality 
under the suzerainty of the Mauryas or the Sungas. Three inscriptions have 
recently been discovered at Badvà in the Kotah State in. Rājputāna recording 
the erection. of sacrificial pillars by Maukhari Mahdsendpatis (generals or 
military governors) in the third century A.D. (Ep. Ind., XXIII, 52). 
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It includes the names of Brihatsvatimitra, Indragnimitra, 
Brahmamitra, Brihaspatimitra, (Dhar)mamitra and Vish- 
numitra. To these should perhaps be added the names 
Of Varunamitra and Gomitra.' Of these only Indragni- 
mitra, Brahmamitra and possibly Brihaspatimitra are defi- 
nitely associated with Magadha in addition to other terri- 


tories. The rest are connected with Kaušāmbī 


and 
Mathura. 


It is not known in what relationship most of these 
“Mitra” kings stood to one another or to the celebrated 
families of the Sungas and the Kanvas. 


In Pataliputra as well as in Mathura the “Mitras” 
seem to have been replaced eventually by the Scythian 
'Murundas' and Satraps who, in their turn, were supplanted 
by the Nagas and the Guptas. Some scholars place 
immediately before the Guptas a family called Kota which 
may have ruled in Pataliputra,’ 


SECTION Il. THE SATAVAHANAS AND THE CHETAS 


While the Sungas and Kanvas were engaged in their 
petty feuds, new powers were rising in trans-Vindhyan 
India. These were the Satavahana’ (the so-called Andhra 


or Andhra-bhritya*) kingdom of Dakshinapatha and the 
Cheta or Cheti kingdom of Kalinga. 


! Allan refers to kings Brahmamitra, Dridhamitra, Suryamitra and 
Vishņumitra who issucd coins identical in type with those of Gomitra. They 
were followed by rulers whose names ended in—datta,—bhūti and—ghosha. 

2 For statements in this section see Ep. Ind., VIII, Goff; Harshacharita 
VIII, (p. 251); Cunn., Mahābodhi, ASI, 1908-9, 141; THQ, 1926, 441: 1929. 
498, 595f; 1930, Mf. 1943, 419; Kielhorn, N. L. Inscriptions, No. 541; Indian 
Culture, 1, 695; EHI, srd ed. 227n; JRAS, 1912, 122; Smith, Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Muscurm, 185, 190, 194; Allan, CICAI, pp. xcvi-xcviii, cx, 
igol, 16916, 173ff, 195ff, 203, 

3 The form Sātivāhana is found in the Bhāgalpur Grant of Nārāyaņapāla 
and the form Šālivāhana in literature. See also Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, EHD, 
Section VII. 

‘The designation 'Andhra-játiya' or ‘Andhra’ is found in the Purāņas 
which represent the founder as a bhritya or servant of the last Kāņva king. 
Sir R. G, Bhandarkar, following apparently the Vishnu Purāņa, styles the 
dynastry founded by Simuka Andhra-bhritya, i.e., Andhras who were once 
servants. But that designation should properly be applied to the seven Abhiras 
who are mentioned as the successors of the line of Simuka on page 45 ^f 
Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age (cf, Vishow P., IV. 24, 19). 
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The founder of the S$átaváhana dynasty was Simuka 
whose name is misspelt as Si$uka, Sindhuka and Sipraka 
in the Puranas. Those works state that the “Andhra” 
Simuka will assail the Kanvayanas and Sušarman, and 
destroy the remains of the Sungas’ power and will obtain 
this “earth”. If this statement be true then it cannot be 
denied that Simuka was for some years a contemporary 
of Sugarman (40-30 B.C.) and flourished in the first 
century B.C. Rapson, Smith and many other scholars, 
however, reject the unanimous testimony of the Puranas. 
They attach more importance to a statement about which 
there is not the same unanimity, that the "Andhras" ruled 
for four centuries and a half. Accordingly, they place 
Simuka towards the close of the third century B.C., and 
say that the dynasty came to an end in the third century 
A.D. 

A discussion of Simuka's date involves the considera- 
tion of the following questions : — 

1. What is the age of the script of the Nānāghāt 
record of Nāyanikā, daughter-in-law of Simuka (or of his 
brother and successor, Krishna)? 

2. What is the actual date of Khāravela's Hāthī- 
gumphā Inscription which refers to a Satakarni, who was 
apparently a successor of Simuka? 

s. What is the exact number of the so-called Andhra 
kings and what is the duration of their rule? 

As to the first point we should note that according 
to Mr. R. P. Chanda the inscription of Nāyanikā is later 
than the Besnagar Inscription of Bhāgavata, possibly che 
penultimate king of the "line" of Pushyamitra mentioned 
in the Puranas.’ Consequently Simuka may be placed in 


| MAST, No, 1. pp. 14°15. In IHO. 1929 (p. Gor) Mr. Chanda points to 
the agreement of the Nānāghā( script with the Besnagar Inscription of the 
time of Antialkidas. But the exact date of Antialkidas is uncertain. He may 
have belonged to the latter half of the second century B.C. or the first half ol 
the next century. ` | 

Mr. R. D. Banerji, while disagrecing with the views of Mr. Chanda in 
regard to certain points, admits, after a detailed examination of certain ep! 
graphs, that “the Nanaghit inscriptions show the use of a very large numbe: 
of Ksatrapa OT early Kusana forms side by side with older ones" (Mem. Asiat 
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the Kāņva period, i.e., in the first century B.C.—a date 
which accords with Purāņic evidence.’ 

As to the second point Mr. R. D. Banerji gives 
good grounds for believing that the expression T'i-vasasata 
occurring in the passage “Pamchame che dani vase 
Namdarāja ti-vasa-sala............" Of the Hāthīgumphā 
Inscription means not 103 but g00* This was also the 
view of Mr. Chanda and, at one time, of Dr. Jayaswal.’ 
If Ti-vasa-sata means 300, Khāravela and his contem- 
porary Satakarni may have flourished goo years after 
Nandaraja, i.e., in or about 24 B.C. This agrees with 


Soc., Bengal, Vol. XI, No. s, p. 145). According to Rapson (Andhra Coins., 
Ixxvii) the form of the ekshara-‘de’ found in the Nünügháf record resembles 
that of a coin-legend which is assignable to the first or second century B.C. 

It is not suggested that either Banerji or Rapson placed the Nānāghā(t 
record in the first century B.C. But some of the facts they have placed before 
us do not preclude the possibility of a date in the first century B.C. The 
theory that the record belongs to the second century B.C. rests in some mea- 
sure on the assumption tacitly accepted by the older generation of scholars 
that Khiravela’s thirteenth year corresponds to the year 165 of the time of the 
Maurya kings (Bühler, Indian Palaeography, 39; Rapson, xvii). 

! Bühler also observes (ASWL, Vol. V, 65) that the characters of the 
Nānāghāļ inscriptions belong to a period anterior by about 100 years to that 
of the edicts of Gautamiputra Sitakarni and his son Pulumāyi. Scholars who 
place the Nānāghāt record in the first half of the second century B.C., and the 
cpigraphs of the time of Gautamīputra Šātakarņi in the second century A.D., 
will have to account for the paucity of Šātavāhana records during a period of 
about three hundred years (if that be the actual length of the interval between 
the age of the husband of Nāganikā and the reign of the son of Balašrī). 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar (The Monuments of Sānchī, Vol. I, pt. iv, p. 277) places 
the Nānāghāļ record during the period 100-75 B.C. 

* JBORS, 1917, 495-497. 


* JBORS, 1917, 432; cf. 1918, 977, 385. The older view was changed in 
1927, 238, 244. According to the usually accepted interpretation of a passage 
in the Hāthīgumphā record Khāravēla, in his fifth year, extended an aqueduct 
that had not been used for ''tí-vasa-sata" since Nandarāja. If '"'tí-vasa-sata"' 
is taken to mean 10% years, Khāravela's accession must be placed 103—598 
years after Nandarāja, His elevation to the position of Yuvarāja took place 
9 years before the date, f.e., 98—9-89 years after Nandārāja (i.e., not later 
than 324 B.C.—89= 235 B.C.). Khiüravela's father was apparently on the throne 
at that time, and he seems to have been preceded by his father. But we learn 
from A$oka's inscriptions that Kalihga was actually governed at that time by a 


Maurya Kumdra under the suzerainty of Ašoka himself. ‘Therefore "ti-vasa- 
sata' should be taken to mean goo, and not 103 years. The figure 'three 
hundred? (a round number) is in substantial agreement with the Purdnic tradi- 
tion about the interval between the Nandas and Šātakarņi I, 137 (period of the 
pret i as: (of the Sufgas)+45 (of the KAnvas)4-33 (of Simuka)-+10 (of 
shna) = 327. 
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the Purāņic evidence according to which Šātakarņi's 
father (or uncle) Simuka assailed the last Kāņva king 
Susarman (c. 40-30 B.C.).' 

We now come to the third point, viz., the determina- 
tion of the exact number of Šātavāhana kings, and the 
duration of their rule. 

Regarding each of these matters we have got in the 
Puranas quite a number of different traditions. As to 
the first the Matsya Purāņa says— 

“Ekona-vimésatir hyete Andhra bhokshyanti vai mahim,” 
but it gives thirty names.’ 

The Vayu Purana, with the exception of the "M" 
manuscript, says— 

“Ityete vai nripas trimšad Andhra bhokshyanti ye 
mahim" (these thirty Andhras will enjoy the earth); but 
most of the Vayu manuscripts name only seventeen, 
eighteen, or nineteen kings. 

As to the duration of the Andhra rule several Matsya 
manuscripts assign to them a period of 460 years. 

“Tesham varsha satāni syuš chatvāri shastir eva-cha." 

Another  Matsya manuscript puts it slightly 
differently : — 

'"Dvādašādhikam etesham rājyarh fata-chatushtayam" 
ie. the period of their sovereignty is 412 years; 
while the reigns of kings mentioned in certain Vayu 
Mss. amount, according to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, to only 
272 years and a half. 

Obviously according to one tradition there were about 
seventeen, eighteen or nineteen kings, whose rule lasted 
some three centuries, while according to another tradition 
there were thirty kings, the length of whose reigns covered 


! Simuka may have ascended the throne (in the Deccan) several years before 
the date 40-30 B.C. when he assailed the Kāņvāvanas possibly in Central India 
The period of his rule after the defeat of the Kāņvas may have been less than 
23 years. Thus the actual interval between the Nandas and Šātakarņi may well 
have been a little less than $27 years. 

3 Variant ekona-navatirh (DKA, 48). 

) Pargiter points out (p. 36) that 4 Matsya Mss. name go and the others 
vary the number from 28 to 21. 
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a period of more than 400 years. In the opinion of Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar the longer list includes the names of 
princes belonging to all the branches of the so-called 
Andhra-bhritya dynasty, and that the longer period 
represents the total duration of all the princes belonging 
to the several branches. The period of about three 
centuries, and the seventeen, eighteen or nineteen names 
given in the Vayu Purana, and hinted at in the Matsya, 
refer to the main branch. That there were several 
families of Satavahanas or Satakarnis, distinct from the 
main line that had its principal seat in the upper Valley 
of the Godavari, cannot be denied. The Kavya Mimamsa 
of Rājašekhara and several other works as well as epigraphs 
in the Kanarese country and elsewhere testify to the 
existence of Šātavāhanas and Satakarnis who ruled over 
Kuntala' (the Kanarese districts) before the Kadambas. 
The fullest Matsya list includes a group of kings 
(Nos. 10-14), including one named "Kuntala" Satakarni, 
who are, generally speaking, passed over in silence by the 
Vayu." Skandasvati, No. 11 of the full list, reminds one 
of Skandanāga-Šātaka, a prince of a Kanarese line of 
Satakarnis mentioned in a Kanheri inscription.’ As to 
Kuntala Satakarni (No. ig), the commentary on Vātsyā- 
yana's Kümasütra takes the word "Kuntala" in the name 
Kuntala Satakarni Šātavāhana to mean ''Kuntala-vishaye 
jātatvāt tat samükhyah,"* It is, therefore, fair to conclude 
that the Matsya MSS. which mention 30 Šātavāhana kings 


1A Šātavāhana of Kuntala is referred to by the Kāvya-.Mīmārhsā (1934. 
Ch. X, p. go) as having ordered the exclusive use of Prākrit in his harem. He 
may have been identical with the famous king Hala (cf. Kuntala-janavaya. 
inena Halena, ibid., Notes, p. 197). 

*Even Hala (No. 17) is omitted in the Vayu Ms. (DKA, p. 46) and the 
Hrahmünda P. (Rapson, Andhra Coins, Ixvii). 

! Rapson, Andhra Coins, Hii. The fact that he was a prince at the time 
of the record need not prove that he never came to the throne. The Purdnic 
lists themselves often include names of princes (e.g., Arjuna, Abhimanyu, 
Siddhartha) who never ruled as kings, Certain Matsya Mss. insert the group 
to which Skandasvāti belongs after No. 29, i.e., Chaņdairī (DKA, p. 36). 

tHe was so named because he was born in the Kuntala country. Cf. 
names like Uruvela-Nadi-and Gayl Kassapa (Dialogues of the Buddha, Y, 194). 
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include not only the main group of kings but also those 
who were closely associated with Kuntala. 

On the other hand, the Vāyu, Brahmanda and certain 
Matsya MSS., generally speaking, show a tendency to 
omit the Šātavāhanas of Kuntala and the rulers of the 
period of Saka revival under Rudra-daman I, and mention 
only about 19 kings most of whom belonged to the main 
line whose rule may have lasted for about three centuries. 
If the main line of Satavahana kings consisted only of 
about nineteen princes, and if the duration of their rule 
be approximately three centuries, there is no difficulty in 
accepting the Purāņic statement that Simuka flourished in 
the time of the later Kāņvas, that is to say, in the first 
century B.C., and that his dynasty ceased to rule in the 
Northern Deccan in the third century A.D. The sover- 
eignty of the Sātavāhanas and Satakarnis of Kuntala lasted 
longer and did not come to an end probably before the 
fourth century A.D., when it was ended by the Kadambas. 
Thus the total duration of the rule of all the lines of 
Šātakarņis is really more than 400 years. The kings 
of the Kuntala group (Nos. 10-14 of the DKA list) are 
no doubt usually placed before the great Gautamiputra 
and his successors. But Pargiter points out that in 
certain Matsya MSS. Nos. 10-15 are placed after the 
penultimate king of the line (No. 29)" As to Hala 
(No. 17) if he is really the author of the Gathasaptasatt, 
he could hardly have flourished before the fourth century 
A.D. The references to Vikramāditya-charita, Angaraka- 
vāra and Radhika make it difficult to assign to him a date 
before the Great Gautamiputra. We have many othe 


' The period 'g00 years’ (Vāyu P.) may refer to the rule of the Sriparvatiya 
Andhras (DRA, 46). Even then it is important to remember that the cessation 
of "Andhra" rule in the upper Decean in the third century A.D. is not incom 
patible with a date for the founder in the first century B.C. For the rule of 
the Sátakarnis survived in Kuntala till the rise of the Kadambas Thus the 
Puranas are right in assigning to the entire line of wo kings a period of about! 
four centuries and a half. 

2 DKA, p. 36. On pp. 70. 35. Pargiter gives other instances of misplace 
ment’ of kings by the Purāņie MSS, 
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instances of the inversion of the order of kings in the 
Puranas” The fact that the extant Purāņic texts do 
misplace kings appears abundantly clear from the impor- 
tant discovery of a coin of Siva Sri Apilaka whom 
Mr. Dikshit connects with the later Šātavāhanas though 
the Puranas place him early in the list.’ 


| See pp. 104, 115f ante. 

3 See Advance, March 10, 1935. p. g. The coin belongs to the Mahākosala 
society of Raipur (C.P.) It bears the figure of an elephant with Brahmi 
legend on the obverse. The reverse is blank. On numismatic grounds the 
place of this ruler is according to Mr. K. N. Dikshit, more with the later 
kings of the dynasty than with the earlier ones as indicated in the Purāņas. 
For the late date of Hāla of the Kuntala country see R. G. Bhand. Com. Vol., 
189. Cf. Reference to Rādhā in the $aptaíatakam (Ind. Ant., III. 25n.). 

Mr. K. P. Chattopādhyāya deduces from the discrepant lists of the Matsya, 
and Vāyu Purāņas and from cpigraphic and numismatic evidence, certain 
theories about (1) the existence of two contemporary Šātavāhana kingdom 
ruled by son and father respectively, (2) cross-cousin marriages and (g) matri- 
lineal succession, which he discusses in JASB, 1927, 5oslff and 1939, 417-399. 
In his opinion the discrepancies in the Purāņic lists cannot be due to any 
oversight or slip on the part of the editors (1927, p. 504). They are to be 
explained by the theory of an original version (that contained in the Matsya) 
which gives the full list of Gautamiputras as well as Vāsishihiputras, and a 
"revised text' (contained in the Vayu and Brahmāņda) which retains the 
Gautamiputras but from which certain names were deliberately expunged as 
the rulers in question were not considered by the revising authorities to possess 
the privilege of having the names preserved in the Purāņas (ibid., p. 505). 
Kings (e.g. Vāsisģhīputra Pulumāvi), whose names are "expunged" from the 
“revised text of the Fāyu and the Brahmāņda Purāņas, belong to a “set? 
which is genealogically connected with the other, viz., the Gautamiputra group, 
whose names are retained in the revised versions, but ''the succession did not 
coincide with the mode of descent". For instance, Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
according to the revised list, was succeeded not by his son Pulumāvi, but by 
another Gautamiputra, viz., Yajña Šrī (p. 509). It is further added that ‘on 
the coins of the Sitavahanas the royal prefix and the mother's clan-name are 
associated together and also disappear together except in the case of the third 
king of the line, In the inscriptions also the association is anvariable (cxclud- 
ing the doubtful case of Sivamakasada), except in the case of the third king, 
41 Ššātakarņi of the Nānāghāt Cave Inscriptions. It is, therefore, to be con- 
cluded that, except for the third king of the line, the royal title and relation- 
ship to the mother went together. In other words, the succession was matri- 
lineal (p. 518); "The son succeeded to the conquered realm, and the sister's 
son to the inherited kingdom" (p. 527). 

This footnote cannot afford space for an exhaustive review of the disserta- 
tion of Mr, Chaļtopādhyāya. Nor is it concerned with theories and specula- 
tions about social organisation based on ‘mother right or father right", cross: 
cousin marriage in general, and royal successions, that are not germane to the 
discussion about the Šātavāhana dynasty. We shall try to confine ourselves 
to the points that are really relevant to an enquiry about that illustrious line 
itself. A study of the Purāņic lists analysed by Pargiter ——— of the 
Kali Age, pp. 358.) would show that the discrepancies in the Purāņic lists 
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Regarding the original home of the Satavahana family 
there is also a good deal of controversy. Some scholars 


are not capable of as simple a solution as 

dhyāya. It cannot be said, for example, that Gautamiputra (No. zg) is 
mentioned in all Matsya texts and retained in all Vayu MSS., and that his 
son Pulumāvi (No. 24) of the so-called '"Vasishthiputra group” is always 
mentioned in the Matsya and omitted only in "later revised versions” of 


the relationship between Sātakarņi I and Pürgotsaága when taken along with 

the words tasyāpi Parnotsangah (Vishnu TV. 24. 12). and Paurņamātaitu tat 

sütah (Bhag. XII. 1. 21) leaves no room for doubt that Purāņic evidence repre- 
and | 


king of the Purāņic list. It is, therefore, difficult to agree with the view 
(JASB, 1999. 325) that the prince in question (the so-called Veditri) "never 
came to the throne’. Pūrņotsaiga may have been some other *kumdra'. Cf., 


shíp to the mother went together, is mot borne out by recorded facts. In the 
Myākadoni Inscription, for example (EP. Ind., XIV. pp. 5aff.). we have the 

1 tātavāhanānaā s (0 ri-Pulum (4) visa without any mention of 
the metronymic Cf. also the passage Raño Sirichada-sātīsa (Rapson, Andhra 
Coins, p. 92). As to cross-cousin marriages, several recorded cases, e.g.. those 
of the wives of Šrī Šātakarņi I and Visishthiputra $rf-Šātakarni of the Kanheri 
Inscription, do not support the theory propounded by Mr. Chattopādhyāva 
The kings in question may, doubtless, have been polygamous. Burt that the 
extra queens, if any. included cousins is only a guess. The marriages actualls 
hinted at in the epigraphic records of the Sitavihanas (unlike those of the 
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think that the Satavahanas were not Andhras (Telugus) 
but merely Andhra-bhrityas, servants of the Andhras, 
of Kanarese origin. Mr. O. C. Gangoly points out’ that 
in some class of literature a distinction is suggested 
between the Andhras and the Satavahanas. In the 
Epigraphia Indica? Dr. Sukthankar edited an inscription 
of Siri-Pulumāvi, "king of the Satavahanas," which refers 
to a place called Satavahanihara. The place finds men- 
tion also in the Hirahadagalli copper-plate inscription of 
the Pallava king Siva-skandavarman in the slightly altered 
form of Satahani-rattha. Dr. Sukthankar suggests that 
the territorial division Satavahani-Satahani must have 
comprised a good portion of the modern Bellary district 
of the Madras Presidency, and that it was the original 
home of the Šātavāhana family. Other indications point 
to the territory immediately south of the Madhyadeša as 
the original home of the Satavahana-Satakarnis. The 
Vinaya Texts’ mention a town called “Setakannika” which 
lay on the southern frontier of the Majjhima-desa. lt is 
significant that the earliest records of the Satakarnis are 
found in the Northern Deccan and Central India; and 


Ikshvīkus) are not of the ‘cross-cousin’ type. Indian history knows of cases 
where a queen or other royal personage takes as much pride in the mother's 
family as in that of the father (cf. ubhayakuldlankdrabhata Prabhavati, JASB, 
i924, 58). Does Nāyanikā lay any claim to a Šātavāhana origin? The table 
of cross-cousin marriage on p. $25 of JASB, 1939, would make Šātakarņi (No. 
6 of the list) a brother of Nāyanikā and a brother-in-law of Sitakarni (No. 4 
of the list) and a son of Mahirathi Tranākayiro, This is negatived by the 
Nānāghāt epigraph which refers to the Mahārāļhi as Arhgiya (or Ambhiya) 
kulavardhana, whereas both the Sitakarnis belong to the family of Simuka 
$aravahana according to Puránic evidence. Gautami-Balasri who is turned 
into a sister or clan-sister of Šivasvāti (JASB, 1927, 590) refers merely to her 
position as a badhū, mātā, and pitāmahī, but never for once suggests that she 
herself sprang from the family restoration of whose glory is referred to in 
exulting terms. 

i JAHRS, XI, pp. 1 and 2, pp. 141. The Andhras contributed onc 
melody which is recognised in the musical literature of India as Āndhrī, while 
the Sitavahanas contributed another named after them as Šūtavīhanī accord- 
ing to the text of the Brihat-Desi, 

3 Vol. XIV (1917). 

3 See also Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1918-19. p. 21, ‘On the 
Home of the so-called Andhra Kings."—V, S. Sukthankar, Cf, JRAS, 1924, 84 f. 

‘SBE, XVII, $8. 
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the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela, king of Orissa, 
refers to the family as ‘protecting the West’. The name 
‘Andhra’ probably came to be applied to the kings in 
later times when they lost their northern and western 
possessions and became a purely Andhra power, governing 
the territory at the mouth of the river Krishna, The 
Satavahanas themselves never claim an ‘Andhra’ ancestry. 
There is reason to believe that the so-called "Andhra," 

"Andhra-bhritya" or Šātavāhana kings were Brāhmaņas 
with a little admixture of Naga blood. The Dvātrirnšat:- 
puttalikā represents Salivahana (Prākrit form of Sata- 
vāhana) as of mixed Brāhmana and Nāga origin* The 
Naga connection is suggested by names like Naga-nika’ 
and Skanda-naga-Sataka, while the claim to the rank of 
Brahmana is actually put forward in an inscription. In 
the Nasik prašasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni the king is 
called “Eka Bamhana," i.e., the unique Brāhmaņa. Some 
scholars, however, are inclined to take Bam/iana to mean 
merely a Brahmanical Hindu, but this interpretation 
cannot be accepted in view of the fact that Gautamiputra 
is also called "Ahatiya-dapa-mana-madana," i.e., the 
destroyer of the pride and conceit of Kshatriyas. The 
expression “Eka Bamhana" when read along with the 
passage "Ahatiya-dapa-mana-madana" leaves no room for 
doubt that Gautamiputra of the Satavahana family not 
only claimed to be a Brāhmaņa,* but a Brahmana like 

i Cf. The transformation of the Eastern Chālukyas into Cholas from the 
time when Kulottufga 1 mounted the Chola throne. For the origin and 
meaning of the names Šātavāhānā and Šātakarņi sec also Camb. Hist. Ind., 
Vol. I. p. 599n; JBORS, 1917, December, p. 4420; IHOQ, i929. 388: 1941. 
88, 256 and JRAS, 1929. April; also Bulletin of the School of Orientai 
Studies, London, 1938, IX. z. 327f. Both Barnett and Javaswal connect them 
with the Sátiya-putas. Przyluski thinks that the names may have been Sans: 
kritised from Austro-Asiatic terms signifying, "Son of horse". For othe 
interprctations see Aravamuthan, The Kaveri, the Maukharis, p. pin (karmi 
ship; Vahana=Oar or Sail); Dikshitar, Indian Culture, U, 5498. 

2 Cf, EHD, Sec. VII. 

3 Bühler, ASWI, Vol. V, p. 64 n4. 

¿In Indian Culture, I, pp. 5338. and £p. Ind., XXII. gait. Miss 
Bhramar Ghosh and Dr. Bhandarkar seem to reject the interpretation of the 


expressions “Eka Bamhana’’ and " Khatiya-dapa-mána-madana proposed by 
Senart and Bühler. It is suggested that the word bamhana may stand foi 
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Para$éurama who humbled the pride of the Kshatriyas. 
As a matter of fact in the prašasti the king is described 
as "the unique Brāhmaņa in prowess equal to Rama,”" 
According to the Purāņas Simuka (c. 60-37 B.C.) gave 
the final coup de grace to the Šunga-Kāņva power. He 
was succeeded by his brother Krishna (c. 37-27 B.C.). 
This king has been identified with Kanha “Raja of the 
Ssādavāhana-kula'" mentioned in a Nasik Inscription. 
The record tells us that a certain cave was caused to be 


made by a high official (Sramana Mahāmātra) of Nasik 
in the time of King Kanha. 


Brahmanya, that Khaliyja may refer to the Xathroi or Khatriajoi tribe 
mentioned by classical writers, and that the expression KRājarisi-vadhu used 
in reference to Gautami Balašrī is enough to show that the Sitavahana rulers 
never claimed themselves to be Brehmarshis or Brahmana sages. It is nobody's 
case that the Šātavāhanas claimed to be mere "Brühmana sages," But is it 
not a bit too ingenious to imagine that the well-known terms Brahmana and 
Kshatriya are not to be taken in their ordinary sense, and that they really stand 
for non-Brahmanas and non-Kshatriyas? As to the use of the expression 
Rājarisi-vadhu, would not Brahmarshi be a singularly inappropriate description 
of a family of kings even though they were Brahmanas? The term Rājarshi 
is not used exclusively to denote non-Brahmana rulers. In the Padma Purina 
(Pātāla-khaņdam, 61, 7%), for instance, Dadhichi is styled a KRājarshi. In 
the Vāyu Purāņa (57, izm.) the epithets “'Rajarshayo mahüshattvah'' arc 
used in reference to Srahma-Kshatramaya nyipah, (Brahma-kshatrddayo 
npipah, according to the reading of the Matsya text, 143, 37: 40). In the 
Matsya Purāņa (50. 5.7) the cpithet Rājarshi is applied to a king who sprang 
from the family of the Maudgalyas who are called Kshatropetü dvijátayah and 
one of whom is styled Brahmishthah. The Annaddmafgala refers to Krishna 
Chandra as Rāja-Rājachakravartī Rishi-Rishirāja. 

Attention may no doubt be invited to the Purāņic statement that the 
founder of the "Andhra'" dynasty was a 'vrishala^ (DKA, 38). But the 
explanation will be found in the Mahābhārata. The great epic (XII. 63. iff.) 
informs us that ‘drawing the bowstring, destruction of enemics...are not 
proper (akdrayam paramam) for a Brāhmaņa. A Brāhmaņa should avoid 
royal service (rdja-presieya). A Brühmana who marries a Vrishali and takes 
to royal service (rdja-preshya) and other work mot legitimate for him is 
akarmü, a Brihmana so-called (Brahma-bandhu). He becomes a Šūdra. The 
Sitavahanas actually drew the bowstring and intermarried with Dravidians 
and Sakas as the Mauryas had intermarried with Yavanas. 

! A pun is here intended as Rima seems to refer to Bala Deva as well. 
The use of the name of Rima instead of Bala (cf. Bala-Kefava in Hariv., 
Vishnuparva, 52. 20) is significant. Taken in conjunction with ekabamhana 
it undoubtedly implies comparison with Bhrigu-Rūma or Paraéu-Rüma as well. 
The comparison of a militant ruler claiming Brihmanahood and fighting 
against Kshatriyas, with Parasu-Rima is a favourite theme of writers of 
Prasastis—cf. Bhrigupatiriva dripta khshatrasanhüra-kürin which is applied to 
Ambüprasad in the Chitor-gadh Ins. of 1274 A.D. 
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Kaņha-Krishņa was succeeded according to the 
Purāņas by Sātakarni (c. 27-17 B.C). This Satakarni 
has been identified with— 

(1) King Satakarni Dakshinapatha-pati (lord of the 
Deccan), son (or nephew) of Simuka Satavahana, mentioned 
in the Nanaghat Inscription of Nayanika’; 

(2) Satakarni, lord of the west, who was defied (or 
rescued?) by Kharavela, king of Kalinga; 

(3) Rajan Sri Satakarni of a Sāūchi Inscription; 

(4) The elder Saraganus mentioned in the Periplus; 

(5) Satakarni, lord of Pratishthana, father of Sakti- 
kumara, mentioned in Indian literature: and 

(6) Siri-Sāta of coins.’ 

The first, fifth and sixth identifications are usually 
accepted by all scholars. The second identification is 
also probable because the Purāņas place Satakarni, the 
successor of Krishna, after the Kāņvas, i.e., in the first 
century B.C., while the Hathigumpha Inscription seems 
to place Khāravela 300 years after Nanda-raja, i.e., possibly 
in the first century B.C. 

Marshall objects to the third identification on the 
ground that Sri Satakarni who is mentioned in the 
Nanaghat and Hathigumpha Inscriptions reigned in the 
middle of the second century B.C.; his dominions, 
therefore, could not, in his opinion, have included Eastern 
Malwa (the Sarichi region) which, in the second century 
B.C., was ruled by the Šungas and not by the "Andhras . 
But we have seen that the date of the Hathigumpha 
Inscription is possibly the first century B.C. (300 years 
after Nanda-rāja). The Purāņas, too, as is well known, 
place the kings mentioned in the Nānāghāt Inscription 


t The usual view among scholars is that Sitakarpi I is a son of *imuka. 
If he is a nephew (son of Krishna, brother of Simuka) as the Purdmas assert, 
it is difficult to explain why Krishņa's name should be omitted frem the 
family group, mentioned in the Nānāgha( records, while the name of Simuka 
as well as that of the father of Sitakarni’s queen should find prominent 
mention. The final decision must await future «liscoverics. 

š Andhra Coins, Rapson, p. wciii, CHT, 531. 

"A Guide to Sáfichi, p. 19. 
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not earliar than the Kanvas, i.e., in the first century B.C. 
As Suünga rule had terminated about this time the identi- 
fication of the successor of Krishna of the Šātavāhana 
family with Satakarni of the Sāūīchi Inscription, therefore, 
does not conflict with what is known of the history of 
Eastern Mālwa in the second century B.C. Lastly, it would 
be natural for the first Satakarni to be styled simply 
Satakarni or the elder Satakarni (Saraganus, from a Prakrit 
form like Sādaganna), while it would be equally natural 
for the later Satakarnis to be distinguished from him by 
the addition of a geographical designation like Kuntala, 
or a metronymic like Gautamiputra or Vāsishthiputra. 
We learn from the Nānāghāt Inscriptions that Sata- 
karni, son(?) of Simuka, entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with the powerful Amgiya or Ambhiya' family, the scions 
of which were called Mahārathi, and became sovereign 
of the whole of Dakshiņāpatha. He seems also to have 
controlled Eastern Mālwa and undoubtedly performed 
the Ašvamedha sacrihce. The conquest of Eastern Mālwa 
by his family is possibly implied by coins and the Sañchi 
Inscription when read along with the Purāņic statement 
that in succession to the Sungabhritya Kanvayana kings, 
the “earth” will pass to the 'Andhras. ‘The inscription 
records the gift of a certain Ānarnda, the son of Vasithi, 
the foreman of the artisans of Rājan Siri Satakarni 
Satakarni seems to have been the first prince to raise the 
Šātavāhanas to the position of paramount sovereigns of 
Trans-Vindhyan India. Thus arose the first great empire 
in the Godāvari valley which rivalled in extent and power 
the Sunga empire in the Ganges valley and the Greek 
empire in the Land of the Five Rivers. According to the 


i ASI, 1092374, p. BB. 

* J.e., the Vidi$ī, region, ctc., in Eastern Malwa. For the connection ol 
the Suñgas with Vidišā, see Pargiter, DKA, 49. The Kāņvāyanas had become 
King ‘among the Suñgas' (Sungeshu, DAA, 34) apparently in the Vidišā 
territory. Cf. also Tewar Coins, THQ, XXVIII, 1952, 68f. 

3 The conquest of West Mālwa is probably suggested by round coins of 
Sri Sāta (Rapson, Andhra Coins, xcii-xciil), 
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cvidence of Indian as well as classical writers, the principal 
capital of the Satavahana Empire was at Pratishthāna, 
“the modern Paithan on the north bank of the Godāvari 
in the Aurangabad District of Hyderabad.” 

After the death of Satakarni his wife Nāyanikā or 
Nāganikā, daughter of the Mahārathi Tranakayiro Kala- 
laya, the scion of the Arhgiya (?) family, was proclaimed 
regent during the minority of ‘the princes Vedasri 
(? Khandasiri or Skandašrī) and Sakti-Sri (Sati Sirimat) or 
Haku-Siri. The last-mentioned prince is probably iden- 
tical with Sakti-kumāra, son of Šālivāhana, mentioned in 
Jaina literature 


Early Šātavāhanas 


Siiavabana-khula Athgiya (Ambhiya) kula 
| 


| 
Kalalāva Mahàararhi 
Kiva (Rājā) Simuka Sšàtavšhana Krishna Atigīva (Ambhiya) kula-vurdharna 
Mahārathi Tranakavyiro* 








Son or nephew 
šātakarni L, King of Dakshinapatha = Devi Nāyanikā 
i A ilā = 
| Phi 
Kumāras Vedaśri (? Khandasiri or Sakti Srimat 
Sitavahana Skandasri*) 


and Bhāya? 


The Satavahanas were not the only enemies of the 
decadent Magadha empire in the first century B.C. We 
learn from the Hathigumpha Inscription that when 
Šātakarni was ruling in the west, Khāravela of Kalifiga 


iI Cj. ļinaprabhasuri, Firthakalpa JBBRAS., X 24: and Ptolemy, 
Geography, vii. 1. 82. See also Avašvaka Šūtra, JBORS.. 1930. 290: SH F 
G. Bhandarkar, EHD, Scc. VI. 

t Vīracharitra Ind. Ant.. VII, zor. ASW, V. Osn. 

3 On page 57 of Rapson s Andhra Coins Kkalalūva Mahārathi bears the 
name "Sadakana (=Šītakarni). His other name or epithet "Franakavire 
veminds us of ` Tanaka which occurs as s variant of the name of the 18ih 
“Andhra’’ king of Pargiter's list (DKA, «36, 41) 

LASI AR, 1929-24. p. 88: A. Ghosh, Mastery of Central and Wester 
India, 140. Mr. Ghosh identifies him with the filth kine of the Purdnic iisi 


44 
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carried his arms to Northern India and humbled the 
king of Rājagriha. 

Khāravela belonged to the Cheta dynasty. Mr. R. P. 
Chanda points out that Cheta princes are mentioned in 
the Vessantara Jātaka' The Milinda-paūho contains a 
statement which seems to indicate that the Chetas were 
connected with the Chetis or Chedis. The particulars 
given in that work regarding the Cheta king Sura Parichara 
agree with what we know about the Chedi king U pari- 
chara. 

Very little is known regarding the history of Kalinga 
from the death of Aśoka to the rise of the Cheta or Cheti 
dynasty probably in the first century B.C. (three hundred 
years after the Nandas). The names of the first two' 
kings of the Cheta line are not clearly indicated in the 
Hathigumpha Inscription. Liiders Ins. No. 1947 men- 
tions a king named Vakradeva (Vakadepasiri or Kūde- 
pasiri?). But we do not know for certain whether he was 
a predecessor or successor of Khāravela. 

During the rule of the second king, who must have 
reigned for at least 9 years (c. 37-28 B.C.), Khāravela 
occupied the position of Crown Prince (Yuvarāja). When 
he had completed his 24th year, he was anointed Mahārāja 
Of Kaliñga (c. 28 B.C.). His chief queen was the daughter 
Of a prince named Lalāka, the great-grandson (according 
to some) of Hathisirnha. In the first year of his reign he 
repaired the gates and ramparts of his capital, Kalinga- 
nagara. ln the next year (c. 27 B.C.), without taking 
heed of Satakarni, he sent a large army to the west and 
with its aid, having reached the Krishņaveņā, struck terror 
into the hearts of the people (or city) of Musika (Asika ?)- 


i No. 547. 

? Rhys Davids, Milinda, SBE, XXXV, p. 287; Mbh. I, Gg. 14. According 
to Sten Konow (Acta Orientalia, Vol, I, 1923, p. 38) Ceti (not Ceta) is the 
designation of the dynasty of Khšravcla occurring in the Hāthīgumphā 
Inscription. 

^ For Purusha-Yuga (generation) sec Hemachandra, Paritishta-parvan, 
VIII, 426 gāmī furusha-yugāni nava yYāvattavānvayah, 
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nagara.' According to another interpretation, “he went 
to the rescue of Satakarni and having returned with his 
purpose accomplished, he with his allies made gay the 
city.” He followed up his success by further operations 
in the west and, in his fourth year, compelled the Rathikas 
and Bhojakas to do him homage. In the fifth year 
(c. 24 B.C.) he had an aqueduct, that had been opened out 
400 years back by Nandaraja, conducted into his capital. 

Emboldened by his successes in the Deccan the 
Kalinga king turned his attention to the North. In 
the eighth year he stormed Gorathagiri (Barābar Hills 
near Gaya) and harassed (the king of?) Rajagriha." If Dr. 
Jayaswal is right in identifying this king with Brihaspati- 
mitra, then king Brihaspati must have ruled over Magadha 
after the Kanva dynasty. 

The attack on Northern India was repeated possibly 
in the tenth and certainly in the twelfth year. In the 
tenth year the Kalinga king, in the opinion of some 
scholars, overran countries in Bharat-varsha, which are 
surmised to refer to those in Upper India. In the twelfth 
year he claims to have terrified or harassed the kings of 
Uttarapatha and watered his elephants in the Ganga 
(Ganges)? The north-western expeditions apparently 
led to no permanent result. But in north-eastern India 
the Kalinga king was more successful; the repeated blows 
certainly “struck terror into the Magadhas," and com- 


iCf. Ep. Ind. XX. 79. 57. Barua reads Aévaka or Rsika (Old Brālum: 
Ins., p. 176; Asika IHQ, 1938, 263). Dr. F. W. Thomas, too, finds in thc 
passage no reference to a Musika capital (JRAS, 1922, 83). The alternative 
interpretation in the next sentence is his. Cf. Bühler, Indian Palacography, 39 

? Some scholars find in line 8 of the Hāthīgumphā Ins. a reference to 
the Yavana-raja (Di) ma (ta), 1.€., Demetrios who ''went off to Mathura in 
order to relieve his generals who were in trouble'* (Acta Orientalia, I. 27: 
Cal. Rev., July, 1926, 153). But the reading is doubtful (cf. Barua, Old 
Brāhmī Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagin Caves, pp. 17-18; THQ, 
1929, 594). Even if the reading Dimata be correct, the reference may be to 
Diyumeta or Diomedes (Whitchead, Indo: Greek Coins, p. af) and not neces 
sarily to Demetrios. 

3 &ome scholars find here a reference to the Sugarhgiya palace (Fp. 


xx. 88) 


Ind , 
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pelled the Magadha king (Brihaspatimitra?) to bow at 
his feet. | 

Having subjugated Magadha, and despoiled Anga, 
the invader once more turned his attention to Southern 
India. Already in his eleventh year “he had had Pithuda 
ploughed with a plough drawn by an ass." Levi” iden- 
tified this city with Pihunda of the Uttarādhyayana (21), 
and 'Pitundra metropolis of Ptolemy in the interior 
of the country of Masulipatam (Maisoloi). The conqueror 
seems to have pushed further to the south and made his 
power felt even in the Tamil country by princes amongst 
whom the most eminent was the king of the Pandyas. In 
the thirteenth year Khàravela erected pillars on the 
Kumārī Hill (Udayagiri in Orissa) in the vicinity of the 
dwelling of the Arhats (Khandagiri ?). 


SECTION III. THE END or GREEK RULE IN NORTH-WEST 
ĪNDIA 


While the remnant of the Magadhan monarchy was 
falling before the onslaughts of the Satavahanas and the 
Chetas, the Greek power in the North-West was also 
hastening towards dissolution. We have already referred 
to the feuds of Demetrios and Eukratides. The dissen- 
sions of these two princes led to a double succession, one 
derived from Demetrios holding for a time Kāpiša and 
then Sakala (Sialkot) with a considerable portion of the 
Indian interior, the other derived from Eukratides holding 
Nicaea,’ Takshašilā and Pushkarāvātī as well as Kāpiša 
(which was conquered from Apollodotos) and Bactria. 
According to Gardner and Rapson, Apollodotos, Anti- 


| Barua interprets the passage differently. 
Pandyan Kingdom, p. 26. 

? Ind. Ant., 1926, 145. 5ea-faring merchants are represented as going bs 
boat from Champ to Pihuņda in the days of Mahāvīra, the Jina. Cf. Mbl. 
1. 65. 67, 186, VII. go. 

3 Yt lay on the Jhelum between that river and the Chenāl: and was pro- 
bably conquered by Heliokles in the reign of Strato T (CHI, 553. 600). 


But cf, Nilakanta Sastri, The 
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machos, Pantaleon, Agathokles, Agathokleia, the Stratos, 
Menander, Dionysios, Zoilos,* Hippostratos and Apollo. 


phanes’ probably belonged to the house of Euthydemos 
and Demetrios. Most of these sovereigns used similar 
coin-types, specially the figure of the goddess Athene 
hurling the thunderbolt, which is characteristic of the 
Euthydemian line. Pantaleon and Agathokles strike coins 
with almost identical types.” They both adopt the metal 
nickel for their coins, and they alone use in their legends 
the Brahmi alphabet. They seem, therefore, to have been 
closely connected probably as brothers. It is not impro- 
bable that Agathokleia was their sister Agathokles (and 
possibly Antimachos) issued a series of coins in comme- 
moration of Alexander, Antiochos Nikator (Antiochos III 


| According to some numismatics (CHI, 552) she was probably Menander's 
queen, But the theory has to explain why the ‘evidence’ regarding the 
supposed relationship is so vague (contra Heliokles and Laodike, Hermaios 
and Kalliope). Cf. Whitehead in Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XX (1940), 
p. 97. 1950, 216. Whitehead in ]AOS, 1950, 216, throws doubt on the 
conjecture that Agathokles was the mother and not the wife of Strato I. 
In that case the theory of her marriage with Menander requires more 
convincing proof than that adduced by Rapson and Tarn. 

* Apollodotos Philopator, Dionysios and Zoilos show a common and 
peculiar monogram struck probably by the same moncyer in one mint.” 
Hoards of coins of these three princes have been found on the upper Sutlej. 
Coins of Zoilos have also been found at Pathankot and near Sàkala (JRAS, 
1913, 645nl; JASB, 1897, 8; Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 316f). 

3 Apollophanes shares a monogram with Zoilos and Strato (Tarn, Greeks, 
417). Polyxenos, too, belongs to this group (p. x18). Whitehead considers 
him a close relation of Strato I (/ndo-Greek Coins, 54m). The later kings of 
this group are connected with the Eastern Panjab (EHI, 4th ed., pp. 257-55). 
Tarn infers from a statement of Plutarch that after the death of Menande: 
the eastern capital was shifted from Ššākāla to Bukephala (on the east bank 
of the Jhelum, Tarn, Alexander the Great, Sources and Studics, 246). 

‘For an interesting account of Indo-Greek coin-types see H. K. Deb, 
IHOQ. 1934. 509 ff. 

* Dancing girl in oriental costume according to Whitehead; Māyā, mothe: 
of the Buddha, in the nativity scene according to Foucher (JRAS, 1919, p. 90). 
Tarn, Greeks, second edition, 527m. Deb finds mural crown; |]. Banerji 
yakshīs, 

s Agathokleia is also closely connected with the Stratos, being probably 
mother or queen of Strato I. amd great (?) grandmother of Strato II of the 
JRNS, 1950, 216. 

; According to Tarn (447 the fictitious Seleukid pedigree is the key to 
the (pedigree) coin series of Agathokles, the Just. 


E 
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Megas according to Malala), Diodotos Soter, Euthydemos 
and Demetrios Aniketos (the Invincible). 

Apollodotos, the Stratos, Menander and some later 
kings used the Athene type of coins. Apollodotos and 
Menander are mentioned together in literature. The 
author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea says that "to 
the present day ancient drachmae are current in Barygaza 
(Broach) bearing inscriptions in Greek letters, and the 
devices of those who reigned after Alexander, Apollodotos 
and Menander." Again, in the title of the lost forty-first 
book of Justin’s work, Menander and Apollodotos are 
mentioned as Indian kings. It appears from the Milinda- 
pariho that the capital of the dynasty to which Menander 
belonged was Sakala or Šāgala* We learn from Ptolemy, 
the Geographer, that the city had another name Euthy- 
media or Euthydemia, a designation which was probably 
derived from the Euthydemian line. An inscription on a 
steatite casket which comes from Shinkot in Bajaur terri- 
tory refers to the 5th regnal year of Maharaja Minadra 
(Menander) The record proves that in the 5th year of 
his reign the dominions of Menander probably included a 
considerable portion of the Trans-Indus territory. The 
Kāpiša and Nicaea coins indicate how some of the rulers 
of the Euthydemian group were gradually pushed to the 
Indian interior. They had to remove their capital to 
Šākala. 

To the rival family of Eukratides belonged Heliokles 
and probably Antialkidas who ruled conjointly with 
Lysias. A common type of Antialkidas is the Pilei of the 
Dioscuri, which seems to connect him with Eukratides; 
his portrait according to Gardner resembles that of 

i Rhys Davids, Milinda, SBE, 35. p. xix. Cf. JASB, Aug., 1833. 

*"Atthi Yonakünam — nünüputabhedanam — Sügalannáma  nagaram,'' 
"Jambudipe “Sagala nagare Milindo mama Raja  ahosi." Atthi kho 
Nágasena Sügalarh nüma nogararh, tattha Milindo nāma Raja rajjam kāreti.” 
The form Yonaka from which chronological conclusions have been drawn in 
recent times, is comparable to Madraka Frijika (Pārini, IV. 2. 191) The 


form Yona is also found in the Post-Ašokan period (cf. the Besnagar inscrip- 


tion of Heliodoros). Doubts were raised by Tarn, Greeks in Bactria and 
India, and. ed., 598. 
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Heliokles. It is not improbable that he was an immediate 
successor of Heliokles' A Besnagar Inscription makes 
him a contemporary of Kāsî (Koši = Kautsī?) putra 
Bhāgabhadra of Vidišā who ruled some time after Agni- 
mitra probably in or about the latter half of the second 
century B.C. The capital of Antialkidas was probably at 
Takshašilā or Taxila, the place from which his ambassador 
Heliodoros went to the kingdom of Bhāgabhadra. But his 
dominions seem also to have included Kāpiši or Kāpiša.” 
After his death the western Greek kingdom probably split 
up into three parts, viz., Takshasila (ruled by the line repre- 
sented by Archebios'), Pushkalavati (governed by Diomedes, 
Epander, Philoxenos, Artemidoros, and Peukolaos), and 
Kāpiši with the Kabul region held successively by Amyntas 
and Hermaeus (Hermaios) With Hermaios was associat- 
ed his queen, Kalliope. Kāpiša was, according to Chinese 
evidence, probably occupied by the Sai-wang (Šāka lord) 
some time in the latter part of the second century B.C. 
But the barbarian chieftain, like the Kushān Yavuga of 
later times, may have acknowledged the nominal suzerainty 
of the Greek Basileas, as Teutonic chieftains in Europe 
were, during the fifth century A.D., sometimes content 
with the rank of ‘patrician’ and ‘consul,’ under the 
nominal authority of the titular Roman emperor. 

The Greek power must have been greatly weakened 
by the feuds of the rival lines of Demetrios and Eukra- 
tides. The evils of internal dissension were aggravated 
by foreign inroads. We learn from Strabo that the 
Parthians deprived Eukratides (and the Scythians) by 


i Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coins tm the British Museum, p. xxxiv. 

2 Camb. Hist., 558. | | 

3A copper piece of this king is resti uck, probably on a coin of Heliokles 
(Whitehead, p. 39). o> | 

‘The ‘Pallas and thunderbolt’ type of his silver coins, probably connects 
him with the Šākala group, ibid., 64. Among the rulers of the Gandhāra 
region we should perhaps also include Telephos whose coinage resembles that 
of Maues, ibid., 80. A prince named Nikias apparently ruled in the Jhclum 
District (EHI, 4th ed., 258), and perhaps other tracts (Num. Chron., 1940, 
p 109). But the story of his naval victory over Maucs is based on inadequate 
evidence. 

s H. and F.'s Vol. II, pp. 251-253. 
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force of arms of a part of Bactriana, which embraced 
the satrapies of Aspionus and Turiva (possibly Aria and 
Arachosia according to Macdonald). There is reason to 
believe that the Parthian king Mithradates I penetrated 
even into India. Orosius, a Roman historian, who 
flourished about 400 A.D., makes a dehnite statement to 
the effect that Mithradates (c. B.C. 171-138) subdued the 
natives between the Hydaspes' and the Indus. His con- 
quest thus appears to have driven a wedge between the 
kingdom of Eukratides and that of his rival of the house 
of Euthydemos. 

The causes of the final downfall of the Bactrian 
Greeks are thus stated by Justin: "the Bactrians harassed 
by various wars lost not only their dominions but their 
liberty; for having suffered from contentions with the 
Sogdians, the Drangians and the Indians (?) they were at 
last overcome as if exhausted by the weaker Parthians.” 

The Sogdians were the people of the region now 
known as Samarkand and Bukhara. They were separated 
from Bactriana by the Oxus and from the Sakas by the 
Jaxartes or the Syr Daria.” By the term Sogdian Justin 
probably refers not only to the Sogdiani proper but also 
to the well-known tribes which, according to Strabo,‘ 
deprived the Greeks of Bactriana, viz., the Asii, Pasiani, 
Tochari, Sacarauli and the Sacae or Sakas. The story 
of the Saka occupation of the Indo-Greek possessions 
will be told in the next chapter. The Latin historian 
Pompeius Trogus describes how Diodotos had to fight 
Scythian tribes, the Sarancae (Saraucae) and Asiani, who 


tin the Cambridge History of India, Vol, I, p. 508, however, this river 
has been identified with a Persian stream, the Medus Hydaspes of Virgil. 

* Sten Konow translates the passage from Justin thus: The Bactriaps 
lest both their cmpirc and their freedom, being harased by the Sogdians 
(beyond the Oxus), the Arachoti (of the Argandāb valley of s. Afghanistan), 
the Drangae (lake-dwellers, near the Hamun Lake) and the Arei (of Herat), 
and finally oppresed by the Parthians (Corpus, ji. 1, xxi-xxil), 

*Strabo, XI. 8. 8-9, 

i H. amd F.'s "Ku Vol. 11, PP. 24546. Cf. JR AS, 10, 109 K White- 
head, Indo-Greek Coins, 171, Wachhofet, JAOS, 6i (1941). 244 (criticism of 





DYNASTY OF VONONES $77 
finally conquered Sogdiana and Bactria. "The occupation 
of Sogdiana probably entitled them to the designation 
Sogdian used by Justin. Sten Konow' suggests the iden- 
tification of the Tochari of the Classical writers with the 
Ta-hia* of the Chinese historians. He further identifies 
the Asii, Asioi or Asiani with the Yüe-chi. We are 
inclined to identify the Tochari with the Tukhāras who 
formed an important element of the Bactrian population 
in the time of Ptolemy and are described by that author 
as a great people” They are apparently "the war-like 
nation of the Bactrians” of the time of the Periplus. 

The Drangians, literally "lake-dwellers',^ referred to 
by Justin, inhabited the country about the Hamun lake 
(Zareh) between Areia (Herat), Gedrosia (Baluchistan) 
and Arachosia (Kandahar) and the desert of Eastern 
Persia, close to and perhaps including at times within 
its political boundaries the neighbouring province now 
called Sistan or Seistan (Šakasthāna)” Numismatic evi- 
dence indicates that a family whose territory lay mainly 
in southern Afghanisthān, viz, the so-called dynasty of 
Vonones, supplanted Greek rule in a considerable part of 
the Helmund valley, Ghazni and Kandahar (Arachosia). 
Vonones is a Parthian (Imperial) name. Hence many 
scholars call his dynasty a Parthian family, and some go so 
far as to assert that this Vonones ts the Arsakid king of that 
name who reigned from A.D. 8 to 14- But names are not 
sure proofs of nationality. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar calls the 
dynastv Saka” The best name for the family would be 


| Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 4%. Corpus. HI. 1, xxu, vii f 

* Tahia is apparently different from the “Dahac™ of the classical writers 
which, says Macgovern, law far to the west, ee to oy the Asiani 
were the lords of the Tochari (Reges Thocarorum Anani, TAOS, Gr. ofl 
üs. 71D. 

i ind. dnt, 1884. pp. 39596 

i Scholl, Parthian Stations, 92 

i Corps, xi Whitehcad. fJado-Greck Cons, 62 MASI 44 7 Isidore 
places Drangtana (Zarangiana) beyond Phra (Farah), and locates eer 
bevond this territory (Schoff. o). Mur Herríeld points oot that Siam js th 
Achaemenian Zrang ! 

«Camb. Short Hist., 69. l 

* Isidore of Charax who mentions the revolt Of Tiridates against Phraates 
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Drangian, because the chief centre of their power probably 
lay in the Helmund valley, Arachosia being ruled by 
a viceroy.’ On coins Vonones is associated with two 
princes, viz., 

(i) Spalahora (Spalyris) who is called Mahārājabhrātā 

(the king's brother). 

(iü) Spalaga-dama, son of Spalahora. 

There is one coin which Edward Thomas and 
Cunningham attributed to Vonones and Azes I. But the 
coin really belongs to Maues* There is a silver coin of 
a prince named Spalirises which bears on the obverse the 
legend Basileus Adelphoy Spalirisoy, and on the reverse 
“Maharaja bhrātā dhramiasa Spalirišasa,” i.e., of Spalirises 
the Just, brother of the king. This king has been identi- 
hed by some with Vonones and by others with Maues.” 
Vonones was succeeded as supreme ruler by Spalirises.* 
The coins of Spalirises present two varieties, viz., 

1. Coins which bear his name alone in both the 
legends. . 

2. Coins on which his name occurs on the obverse 


(16 B.C.) and is quoted by Pliny (Schoff, Parthian Stations, pp. 5, 19 ff, 17; 
JRAS, 1904. 766: 1906, 150; 1912. 990) refers (Parthian Stations, 9, para. 18, 
ZDMG, 1906, pp. 57-58; JRAS, i915, p. gi; Tarn. The Greeks in Bactria 
and Indie, 55) to Sigal in Sacastene (near Kandahar?) as the royal residence 
of the Sakas (not Parthians) about the beginning of the Christian cra. The 
names of the brother or brothers and nephew of Vonones (or Maues) ruling 
in southern Afghanistan seem to be Scythian (cf. Rapson quoted in Corpus TI. 
i, xlii. Thus the local rulers of southern Afghanistan about B.C, 26 or a 
little later were probably Sakas. It is, however, possible that they acknowledged 
the supremacy of the great king of Parthia. 

! Corpus, xlii. 

* Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Pafija Museum (Indo-Greek 
Coins), p. 93. Num. Chron., JRNS (1950). p. zo8n. Smith, Catalogue, g8. 
Bachhofer (JAOS, 6:, 299) and Tarn possibly repeat the mistake (Greeks, 
Man 2). 

* Herfeld. identifies the royal brother of Spalirises with Maues (Camb. 
Short Mist., 69). 

+ lt should be noted that certain coin-types of Spalirises are found restruck 

a Pe M upas — 
dama (Corpus, IL. 1. xli). "M. m e. — 

Spalyris amd $palagadama. wjuare Omicron on a coin of 

bably points w a date not earlier than Orodes HL (ss to 9/7 BC). Tarn 

Greeks, q26. 
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in the Greek legend, and those of Azes on the reverse in 
the Kharoshthi legend. 

The second variety proves that Spalirises had a 
colleague named Azes who governed a territory where the 
prevailing script was Kharoshthi. This Azes has been 
identified with king Azes of the Panjab about whom we 
shall speak im the next chapter. 

As regards the Indian enemies of the Bactrian Greeks 
we must refer in the first place to the prince of the house 
of Pushyamitra who is represented in Kālidāsa's Mālavi- 
kāgnimitram as defeating the Yavanas on the Sindhu. 
An Indian named Bhadrayašas seems to have had some 
share in the destruction of the Greek kingdom of the 
Eastern Panjab. The Nasik prašasti of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni represents that king as the destroyer of the 
Yavanas, apparently of Western India. 

The final destruction of Greek rule was, as Justin 
says, the work of the Parthians. Marshall tells us’ that 
the last surviving Greek principality,” that of Hermaios 
in the Kabul valley, was overthrown by the Parthian king 
Gondophernes.” The Chinese historian Fan-ye also refers 
to the Parthian occupation of Kābul* “Whenever any of 
the three kingdoms of Tien-tchou (India Proper), Ki-pin 
(Kāpiša) or Ngansi (Parthia), became powerful, it brought 
Kabul into subjection. When it grew weak it lost Kabul 

E — Later, Kabul fell under the rule of Parthia.” 


1A Guide to Taxila, p. 14. 

3 Among the latest Greek rulers of the Kabul Valley we have to include 
Theodamas whose existence is disclosed bw a Bajaur Seal In«ription (Corpus 
IH. i. xv, 6). 

)In ASI. AR. 1920-80. pp. 36 @.. however, Marshal modifis his carlicr 
views in regard to the conquest of the Greek kingdom of KAbul by the Par- 
thians. He suggests that the Kabul Valley became a bone of contention be- 
tween Parthians and Kusháns and changed bands more than once before the 
final eclipse of the Parthian power. 

t JIRAS, tote. 676: Journal of the Department of Letters. Calcutta Uni 
versity, Vol. L. p. 81. 

* Cf. Thomas JRAS, (006. 104 For the results of India * contact with 
the Hellenic world in the domains of religion, administration, literature 
science and art see Bhandarkar, Forrcigu Elements in the Hindu Population 
(md. Ant., ware); Ravchaudhuri, "Early. History of the Peishnave Sert, ret ed 
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p. too, Foucher, "The Beginnings of Buddhist Art," pp. 9, mi Ú; Coomara. 

swami, “History of Indian and Indonesian Art,” PP. AE Sten Konow, 
| "Corpus Inscriptionum. Indicarum," Vol. IL. Pt. 1. xv; Hopkins, “Religion 

of India,” pp. saat, Keith, "The Sanskrit Drama, PP. 57 f; Keith, "A 
History of Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 952 f; Max Miller, ''India—What Can l 
| Teach Us," pp. gar f; Smith EML, pp. 251-55; "A History of Fine Art in 
"Ñ India pcdcs cou Chap. XE Imp. Gaz, The Indian Empire, Vol. M, pp- 
Nb t I etc. 
— n CR IRE dv suka qaq didi, ops ihe The Parthian Stations 
Ere ef Cherax, T 
















CHAPTER VIII. SCYTHIAN RULE’ IN 
NORTHERN INDIA 


SECTION I. THE SAKAS 


In the second and first centuries B.C., Greek rule in 
parts of Kāfiristān, Gandhāra and possibly the Hazara 
country, was supplanted by that of the Sakas. In the days 
of Darius, the Achaemenid king of Persia (B.C. 522-486), 
the Sakas lived beyond Sogdiana (para-Sugdam) in "the 
vast plains of the Syr Darya, of which the modern capital 
is the town of Turkestan.” But already towards the end 
of the first century B.C. they were established at Sigal in 
modern Sīstān* The story of their migration from central 
Asia has been recorded by Chinese historians. The Annals 
of the First Han Dynasty (Tsien Han-Shu) states “formerly 
when the Hiung-nü conquered the Ta-Yüe-tchi the latter 
emigrated to the west,* and subjugated the Tahia: where- 
upon the Sat-wang went to the south, and ruled over 
Kipin.'* Sten Konow points out that the Sai-wang refer 
to the same people which are known in Indian tradition 
under the designation Šaka-muruņda, Murunda being a 
later form of a Saka word which has the same meaning as 
Chinese “wang,” i.e. king, master, lord. In Indian 
inscriptions and coins it has frequently been translated 
with the Indian word Svamin. 

The name of the Saka king who occupied Kipin is 


i For the Scythiam Pernod, wc now 3 monograph bs Johanna Emgetberts 
von Lohuizen de Leeuw. 

"F, Herfeld, MASI, 534. $ 

3 Schof, Isidore, Stathmoi Parthikos, 17 

(C. myno B.C. according to some “holar 

i JRAS, igos. p. 22) 933 nā: Modern Rewiew, April. 1921. p. 404 i: 
Saka occupation of Kipin must be posterior to the reign of Kukratides and 
his immediate (Greck) successors 

‘Profesor Hermann identifies the Šai wang with he Sakarauiai oi 
Sakaraukoi of Strabo and other classical authors Corpu ER. a4. wxi * 
Murunda se pp. xx 


aro s. 
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not known. The earliest ruler of that region mentioned 
in Chinese records is Wu-t'ou-lao whose son was ousted 
by Yin-mo-fu, the son of the prince of Yung-k'ū, with 
Chinese help. Yin-mo-fu established himself as king of 
Kipin during the reign of the Emperor Hsiian-ti, which 
lasted from 73 to 48 B.C., and killed the attendants of an 
envoy sent in the reign of the Emperor Yūan-ti (B.C. 
48-33). In the reign of Chéng-ti (32-7; B.C.) the support 
of China was sought without success by the king of Kipin, 
probably the successor of Yin-mo-fu, who was in danger 
from some powerful adversary, apparently a king of the 
Yue-chi, who had relations with China about this time as 
is proved by the communication of certain Buddhist books 
to a Chinese official in 2 B.C? 

S. Lēvi at first identified Kipin with Kašmira. But 
his view has been ably controverted by Sten Konow* who 
accepts the identification with Kāpiša.* Gandhara was at 
one time the eastern part of the realm of Kipin. A 
passage of Hemachandra's Abhidhāna-Chintāmaņi seems 
to suggest that the capital of the Sai-wang (Saka-Muranda) 
was Lampaka or Laghman (Lampākāstu Murandah syuh)‘ 
Sten Konow says that according to the Tsien Han-shu, or 
Annals of the First Han Dynasty, the Sai, i.e., the Sakas, 
passed the Hientu (the hanging passage), i.e., the gorge 


' The identification of Yung-k'G with Yonaka (Tarn, 297 and that of 
Yin-mo-fu with Hermaios (Tarn, 346) are purely conjectural, Mention may 
be made in this connection. of Zonkah in Tibbat (JASB, 1895, 97). But the 
problem of identification must await future discoverics, 

2 Cal. Reu., Feb., 1924. pp. 251, 252: Smith, EHI, grd cd., p. 2580; JRAS, 
191%, 647: Ind. Ant., 1905, Kashgar and the Kharoshthi. 

3 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 291. 

t The country drained by the northern tributaries of the river Kabul, jbid., 
p. 290; cf. Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, pp. 259-60. The city of Kāpi$i 
probably stood at the junction of the Ghorband and thc Panjshir (Foucher, 
Indian Studies presented to Prof. Rapson, 343). Kipin according to the Tsien 
Hān-shu joins Wu-i-shan-li (Arachosia and Persia according to Schoff, Parthian 
Stations, 41) on the south-west. Corpus, N. s, xxiv; JRAS, (Qiz, 684n. 
Cf. Dr. Hermann (JRAS, 1913, 1058n.) who holds that Ki-pin was Gandhāra. 
The reference to a gold as well as a silver currency in Ki-pin is worthy of note 
(Corpus, II. 1, xxiv). Cf. the gold coin of the city of Pushkalāvatī (CHI, 57), 
and the coin of Athama (442 infra). 

s Lampāka (Laghman) is 100 miles to the caw of Kapisene (AGI, 49). 
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west of Skardu on their way to Kipin”' Though the Sakas 
wrested parts of Kipin (Kāpiša-Gandhāra) from the hands 
of Greek meridarchs (governors) they could not perma- 
nently subjugate Kabul; where the Basileus (king) main- 
tained a precarious existence. They were more successful 
in India. Inscriptions at Mathurā and Nāsik prove that 
the Sakas extended their sway as far as the Jumna in the 
east and the Godāvari in the south, and destroyed the 
power of the ‘Mitras’ of Mathura and the Šātavāhanas of 
Paithan.' 

No connected or detailed account of the Saka poten- 
tates of Kipin is possible. Sakas are mentioned along 
with the Yavanas in the Ramayana,’ the Mahabharata,’ the 
Manusarhhitā" and the Mahabhashya' The Harivarisa 
informs us that they shaved one-half of their heads. ‘The 
Jaina work Kālakāchārya-kathānaka states that their kings 
were called Sahi" Some of these 'Sāhis' are said to have 
been induced by a Jaina teacher to proceed to Surattha 
(Surashtra) Vishaya (country) and Ujjain in Hindukadeša 
(India) where they overthrew some local chiefs and ruled 
for four years till they were themselves ousted by the 
founder of the era of 58 B.C. 

The Sakas are also mentioned in the Prašastis of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Samudra Gupta. Their 
kingdom or empire "Sakasthüna" is probably mentioned 
in the Mahāmāyūri (95), in the Mathura Lion Capital 
Inscription and in the Chandravalli Stone Inscription of 


t Ep. Ind., XIV, 291. Corpus, H. 1. xs. For possible alternative routes 
of conquest, sec JRAS, 191%, 929. 959. 1008, 1023. 

z Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. I, p. 81. 

3 Some of the Šakas secm to have penetrated to the far south of India A 
Nāgārjunikoņda Inscription refers to a Saka named Moda and his sister Budhi. 
Ep. Ind., xx. 47. 

SJ, 54. 22; IV. 48. 12. 

s IL, 48. 17. 

6 X. 44. 

Pind. Ant., 1875. 244. 

* Chaps. 14. 16. [RAS, i900, 204. 

* ZDMG, a4. pp. 247ff, 162; Ind. Ant., X, 222 
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the Kadamba Mayūrašarman. The passage in the Mathura 
inscription containing the word Sakasthana runs thus :— 
Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae, 

Cunningham and Bühler interpreted the passage as 
meaning “for the merit, or in honour, (of the people) of 
the whole of Sakasthāna.” Dr. Fleet, however, maintained 
that "there are no real grounds for thinking that the Sakas 
ever figured as invaders of any part of northern India 
above Kāthiawād and the western and southern parts of 
the territory now known as Mālwa.” He took Sarva to be 
a proper name and translated the inscriptional passage 
referred to above as “a gift of Sarva in honour of his 
home." 

Fleet's objection is ineffective. Chinese evidence 
clearly establishes the presence of Sakas in Kipin, i.e., 
Kāpiša-Gandhāra* As regards the presence of the tribe 
at Mathura, the site of the inscription, we should note that 
the Markandeya Purāņa refers to a Saka settlement in 
the Madhyadesa. Dr, Thomas points out that the 
epigraphs on the Lion Capital exhibit a mixture of Saka 
and Persian nomenclature. The name Mevaki for 
instance, which occurs in the inscription, is a variant of 
the Scythian name Mauakes. The termination '-ūs" in 
Komūsā and °Samüšo seems to be Scythic. Dr. Thomas 
further points out that there is no difficulty in the 
expression of honour to the "whole realm of the Šakas” 
since we find in the Wardak, Sui Vihar and other inscrip- 
tions even more comprehensive expressions, e.g., Sarva 


' IRAS, 1904, 7035 1905. 155, 643f Mr. N. G. Majumdar (JASB, 
24. 17) takes Sakastana, to mean Šakrasthūna, j.e.. "the place of Indra Cf. 
Fleet in JRAS, 1904, 705. 

* Note also the Kāpišu types of the coins of Maues and Spalirises (CHI, 
bon, 562, 591) and the foundation of a Kāūpida satrapy (Corpus, ii, 1. 1gof.). 

3 Chapter 58. 

t Ep. Ind., IX, pp. 138: JRAS, 1906, zozf, visi. 

* Cf, Maues, Moga, and Mavaces, the commander of the Sakas who went 
to the aid of Darius Codomannus (Chinnock, Arrian, p. 142). Cf. also the 
coin-namc Mevaku (S. Konow, Corpus, xxxiii n). In the period 106 to 191 
B.C. the king of Ferghana bore the Saka name of Mu-ku'ā (Tarn. Greeks, 
308 f,). 
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sattuanam— of all living creatures. As regards Fleet's 
renderings “svaka” and “‘sakatthana,” one’s own place, 
Dr. Thomas says that it does not seem natural to inscribe 
on the stone, honour to somebody's own home. A pūjā 
addressed to a country is unusual, but inscription G of 
the Lion Capital contains a similar püja addressed to the 
chief representatives of the Šaka dominions. 

Sakasthana, doubtless, included the district of Scythia 
mentioned in the Periplus, “from which flows down the 
river Sinthus (Indus) the greatest of all the rivers that 
flow into the Erythraean Sea (Indian Ocean)” The 
metropolis of "Scythia" in the time of the Periplus was 
Minnagara; and its market town was Barbaricum on the 
seashore. 

Princes bearing Saka names are mentioned in several 
inscriptions discovered in Taxila, Mathura and Western 
India. According to Dr. Thomas “whatever Saka dynas- 
ties may have existed in the Pafijab or India, reached 
India neither through Afghanistan nor through Kašmīra 
but, as Cunningham contended, by way of Sindh and the 
valley of the Indus." This theory cannot be accepted 
in its entirety in view of the inadequate representation 
of Sind by Saka coins, the Chinese account of the Saka 
occupation of Kipin and the epigraphic evidence regard- 
ing the existence of a Scythian Satrapy at Kapisi and a 
Saka principality in the Hazara country.* We cannot also 
overlook the fact that some of the Saka names hitherto 
discovered are those of the Northern Sakas who lived near 
the Sogdianoi* The names Maues, Moga’ and Mevaki, 

| JRAS, 1906, p. 216. 

1CHI, 569n. JASB, 1924, p. 14; S. Konow, Corpus, i; af. “Fhe 
Saka conquest of Ki-pin did not mean the total extinction of the Greek princi- 
pality in the Kabul region. The History of the Later Han Dynasty (A.D. 
25-220) refers to the existence, side by side, of the kingdoms of Ki-pin and 
Kabul before the conquest of the latter state by the Parthians. Like the 
šātavāhanas, the Greeks of the Kabul territory may have restored their fallen 
fortunes to a certain extent after the first rush of barbarian invasion had spent 
its force. It is also possible that Scythian chiefs for a time acknowledged the 


nominal suzerainty of the Greek Basileus. 


3 Ind, Ant., 1884, pp. 399-400. 
+ Taxila plate. ^ Mathurā Lion Capital, 
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for instance, are variants of the Saka name Mauakes. We 
learn from Arrian that a chief named Mauakes or Movaces 
led the “Sacians (Sakas), a Scythian tribe belonging to the 
Scythians who dwelt in Asia," who lived outside the juris- 
diction of the Persian governor of the Bactrians and the 
Sogdianians, but were in alliance with the Persian king. 
Chhaharata, Khakharata or Kshaharata, the family desig- 
„nation of several satrapal houses of Taxila, Mathura, 
Western India and the Deccan, is perhaps equivalent to 
Karatai the name of a Saka tribe of the North. 

The Conquest of the Lower Indus Valley, Cutch and 
parts of Western India may, however, have been effected 
by the Sakas of Western Sakasthana (Sistan) who are 
mentioned by Isidore of Charax. The name of the capitals 
of “Scythia” (which embraced the Lower Indus Valley) and 
of the kingdom of Mambarus (Nambanus?) in the time 
of the Periplus was Minnagara, and this was evidently 
derived from the city of Min in Šakasthāna mentioned 
by Isidore? Rapson points out that one of the most 
characteristic features in the names of the Western 
Kshatrapas of Chashtana's line, viz, "Dàman" (-dama) 
is found also in the name of a prince of the Drangianian 
house of Vonones. Lastly, the Karddamaka family from 
which, according to a Kanheri Inscription, the daughter 
of the Mahākshatrapa Rudra claimed descent, apparently 
derived its name from the Kārddama river in the realm of 
the Persians.’ 

The earliest Saka kings mentioned in Indian inscrip- 


i Ind, Ant., 1884, p. 400; cf. Corpus, H, I. xxxvi: "Kharaosta and Maues 
would belong to the north-western Sakas of Ki-pin and not to the branch 
which came to India from Seistin.'" Cf. xxxiii (case of Liaka). 

2 JRAS, 1015. p. 830. 

?Shámasastry's trans. of the Arthašāstra, p. 86, n. 6. cf, Artemis 
(Ptolemy, 924). Gordomaris, Loeb, Marcellinus (ii, 389). For another view 
sce Ind. Ant., XII. 273 n. The word Kārdamika occurs in the Mahābhāshya 
(IV. s. 1. Word Index, p. 275); Kramadiévara, 747; and Kardamila in Mbh. 
HI, 195. 1. The Kürddama river may be identified with the Zarafshan which 
flowed through the old Achaemenian Satrapy of Bactria or Balkh. The 
Uttarakanda of the Ramayana (Chs. 100 and 102) connects a line of Kārddama 
kings with Bāhlī or Bahlika (IHK, 193%, pp. 97 M). 
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tions are, perhaps, Damijada' and Maues. The latter is 
usually identified with Moga of the Taxila plate. He is 
possibly mentioned also in the Maira Inscription.“ Maues 
Moga was a mighty sovereign (Maharaya). His dominions 
included Chuksha near Taxila which was ruled by a 
satrapal, i.e. a viceregal, family. Numismatic evidence 
points to his sway over Kapisi? and Pushkaravati as well as 
Taxila.! His satrapas probably put an end to Greek and 
Indian rule in the country round Mathura. In parts of 
the Eastern Pañjāb and certain adjacent tracts indigenous 
tribes like the Audumbaras, Trigartas, Kunindas, Yaudhe- 
yas, Ārjunāyanas had begun to assert their independence 
probably after the collapse of the Euthydemian monarchy. 
Maues struck coins with the types of Eukratides and 
Demetrios. But the absence of the Athena Alkis type 
leads Tarn to surmise that he did not annex Menander's 
home kingdom (i.e., the district round Sakala).’ 

The dates assigned to Maues by various scholars 
range from B.C. 135 to A.D. 154. His coins are found 
ordinarily in the Panjab, and chiefly in the western 
portion of the province of which Taxila was the ancient 
capital. There can thus be no doubt that Maues was the 
king of Gandhāra. Now, it is impossible to find for 
Maues a place in the history of the Panjab before the 
Greek king Antialkidas who was reigning at Taxila when 
king Bhāgabhadra was on the throne of Vidišā in Central 
India for fourteen years. The date of Bhāgabhadra is 
uncertain but he must be placed later than Agnimitra, 
son of Pushyamitra, who ruled from cir. B.C. 151 to 143. 
The fourteenth year of Bhāgabhadra, therefore, could 
not have fallen before c. 129 B.C. Consequently Antial- 


1 Or Namijada, Shahdaur Ins., Corpus, IL. i. 14, 16. 
3 At Maira in the Salt Range, a Kharoshthi Inscription has been found in 


a well which seems to be dated in the year 58 and possibly contains the word 
Moasa, ‘of Moa or Moga.' 
3 Camb. Hist, (Ind.), I. 590 f. 


i fbīd., Jor. 
‘Tarn. The Greeks in Bactria and India, 322-330. The conquest of this 


kingdom may have been effected by Azes I. Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 112 
Tarn, GBI, 349; "or by Rājuvula, Allan CICAT, 185. 


| < za 
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kidas could not have been ruling earlier than the second 
half of the second century B.C.,' and his reign could not 
have ended before 129 B.C. The Šaka occupation of 
Gandhāra must, therefore, be later than 129 B.C. All 
scholars except Fleet identify Maues with Maharaya Moga 
of the so-called Sirsukh or Taxila plate, dated in the year 
78 of an unspecified era. The generally accepted view is 
that the era is of Šaka institution. As the era is used only 
in Northern India and the borderland, it is permissible 
to conjecture that it came into existence after the Šaka 
occupation of those regions. We have already seen that 
this occupation could not have taken place before 129 
B.C; The era used in the Taxila plate could not, there- 
fore, have originated before 129 B.C. The year 78 of the 
era could not have fallen before B.C. (129—78=) 51. 
Conseguently the rule of Maues-Moga cannot have ended 
before B.C. 51. He must be placed even later, because 
we learn from Chinese records that Yin-mo-fu was in 
possession of Kipin or Kāpiša-Gandhāra about 48-33 B.C., 
and he was preceded by Wu-tou-lao and his son. As there 
is no real ground for identifying Maues-Moga with any of 
these rulers he will have to be placed after 33 B.C. He 
cannot perhaps be placed later than the middle of the first 
century A.D., because we learn from Philostratos and the 
author of the Periplus that about the time or a little later 
both Taxila and Minnagara, the metropolis of Scythia, t.e. 
the Saka kingdom in the Indus valley, had passed into the 
hands of the Parthians. It seems, therefore, that Maues- 
Moga ruled after 33 B.C., but before the latter half of the 
first century A.D. According to Fleet, Moga flourished in 
the year 22 A.D.—the year 78 of the era commencing 58 
B.C. which afterwards came to be known as the Krita- 
Mālava-Vikrama era. But the matter must be regarded 
as not definitely settled. The Khalatse Inscription of the 
year 187 (?) of Uvima (? Wema Kadphises) and the Taxila 


1 Cf., now Marshall, Monuments of Sāfichī, 1, s68n. 


? Lecuw suggests that the cra of the old Saka inscriptions began from the 
Yue-chi conquest of Bactria c. 129 B.C, 
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Silver Vase Inscription of the year 191 of Jihonika possibly 
suggest that the era to which the dates of these inscriptions, 
and presumably that of the so-called Sirsukh (Taxila) plate 
of Moga, are to be referred, began much earlier than 
B.C. 58. 

Numismatists say that Maues was succeeded on the 
throne of Gandhāra by Azes who put an end to the 
remnant of Greek rule in the Eastern Pafijāb by annexing 
the kingdom of Hippostratos. In the opinion of Marshall 
he also conquered the Jumna valley where the Vikrama 
era was in use. The coins of Azes are very closely related 
to the issues of the rulers of the Vonones group, and the 
assumption has always been made that Azes, the king of 
the Pafjab, is identical with Azes, the colleague of 
Spalirises. Some scholars think that there were two kings 
of the name of Azes and that the first Azes was the imme- 
diate successor, not of Maues, but of Spalirises and that 
Maues came not only after Azes I, but also after Azes Il. 
But the last part of the theory cannot be accepted in view 
of the synchronism of Gondophernes and Azes II proved 
by the fact that Aspavarman served as Strategos, i.e., gene- 
ral or governor, under both the monarchs.’ As Gondo- 
phernes ruled in the year 1035, while Maues-Moga ruled 
in the year 78,* and as both these dates are usually referred 
by scholars to the same era, both Gondophernes and his 
contemporary Azes II must be later than Maues-Moga. 
There is no room for Maues-Moga between Azes I and 
Azes II, because we shall see presently that the succession 
from Azes I to Azes II is clearly established by numismatic 
evidence. Maues came either before Azes I or after Azes 
II; but we have already seen that he could not have 
reigned after Azes II. He must, therefore, be placed 
before Azes I. He may have been ruling in the Panjab 
when Vonones was ruling in Sistān. When Vonones was 


| JIRAS, 1947. ?*- 

2 Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Parijdb Museum, p. 150. 
3» Cf. the Takht-i-Bahi Inscription. 

& Cf. the Taxila Plate of Patika. 
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succeeded by Spalirises, Maues was succeeded by Azes 1. 
We have already seen that Spalirises and Azes I issued 
joint coins! The relationship between the two monarchs 


is not known. They may have been related by blood, 


or they may have been mere allies like Hermaios and 
Kujula Kadphises.' 

King Azes I struck some coins bearing his own name 
in Greek on the obverse, and that of Azilises in Kharo- 
shthi on the reverse” Then again we have another type 
of coins on which the name in Greek is Azilises, and in 
Kharoshthi is Aya (Azes) Drs. Bhandarkar and Smith 
postulate that these two joint types, when considered 
together, prove that Azilises, before his accession to inde- 
pendent power, was the subordinate colleague of an Azes, 
and that an Azes similarly was subsequently the subordi- 


i Rapson on pp. 573-574 of CHI, identifies Azes, the colleague of Spalirises, 
with Azes II, and makes him the son of Spalirises. On page 572, however, the 
suggestion is found that Azes Il was the son and successor of Azilises. It is 
difhcult to see how the two views can be reconciled. For an inscription of 
Azes sec Corpus, Il. i. 17 (Shahdaur Inscription of Sivarakshita). The name 
of Aja or Aya (Azes) has also been recognised by certain scholars in the 
Kalawán Inscription of the year 194 and in the Taxila silver scroll record of 
the year 196. The absence of any honorific title before the name makes it 
dificult to say whether it refers to a king, amd, if it does refer to a king, 
whether the ruler in question was Azes I or Aves II, Moreover, if Aja or 
Aya is a royal name, then it would scem, from the analogy of other early 
Indian epigraphs, that the years 134 and 136 actually belonged to his reign; 
not years of an cra which he founded but of an era which he used. The 
absence of any honorific title has, however, led some writers to suggest that 
Aja-Aya was the founder of the reckoning mentioned in the cpigraphs, and 
not the reigning sovereign in the years 134 and 136. The identity of the 
reckoning with thc era of 58 B.C. cannot be regarded as certain, though the 
theory has many advocates. Another thorny problem is the relation between 
this reckoning and the reckoning or reckonings used by Moga and Gondo- 
phernes. For the Kalawan Inscription see Ep. Ind. XXI. zà ff.; IHO, 10932, 
S25; 1935. 141; India in 1932-33, p. 182. 

2 Cf. Whitehead, p. 178; Marshall, Taxila, p. 16, 

3 Coins of Azilises are imitated by Mahādeva Dharaghosha Audumbara 
(CHI, 529). Along with certain caskets discovered in Taxila (ASI, AR. 
1934-35. PP- 29, 30) was a silver coin of the dioskouri type of Azilises and a 
Roman coin issued by Augustus. The deposit was probably made early in 
the first century A.D, We have here new data for settling the chronology of 
the Maues-Azes group of kings. It may be remembered that Kadphises | 
copied the bust of Augustus or one of his immediate successors on his coins. 


Azilises should not be far removed in date from the Julian Emperors or from 
the period of Kushān invasion, 
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nate colleague of Azilises. The two princes named Azes 
cannot, therefore, be identical, and they must be distin- 
guished as Azes I and Azes II. Whitehead, however, 
observes that the silver coins of Azilises are better executed 
and earlier in style than those of Azes. The best didrachms 
of Azes compare unfavourably with the fine silver coins of 
Azilises with Zeus obverse and Dioskouroi reverse, and 
with other rare silver types of Azilises. If Azilises pre- 
ceded Azes, then following Dr. Smith we must have Azilises 
I and Azilises II, instead of Azes I and Azes II. In con- 
clusion Whitehead says that the differences in type and 
style between the abundant issues of Azes can be adequately 
explained by reasons of locality alone, operating through 
a long reign. Marshall, however, points out that the 
stratification of coins at Taxila clearly proves the correct- 
ness of Smith's theory, according to which Azes I was 
succeeded by Azilises, and Azilises by Azes II: 

A notable discovery has unearthed the unique gold 
coin of a king named Athama. Whitehead has no hesita- 
tion in recognising him as a member of the dynasty of Azes 
and Azilises. His date is, however, uncertain. 

Unlike most of the Indo-Greek princes,’ the Saka 
kings style themselves on their coins Basileus Basileon, 
corresponding to the Prakrit on the reverse Maharajasa 
Rājarājasa. They also appropriate the epithet Mahatasa, 
corresponding to the Greek Megaloy, which we find on 
the coins of Greek kings. The title Rājarāja—king ot 


i Inferior workmanship according to some, is a sign of remoteness (from 
Gandhāra?) rather than of late date (ct. CHI, 5690. G. Hoffmann and Sten 
Konow not only reject the duplication of Azes, but suggest the identification 
ef Azes with Azilises. According to Marshall Azilises ruled north-westwards 
as far as Kāpiši (JRAS, 1947, 25 ff). 

2 The coins which Smith assigns to Ares H are found generally nearer the 
surface than those of Azes I (JRAS, 1914, 979). For Konow's view, sce Ep. 
Ind., 1926, 274 and Corpus, Il, i. xxxix-xl. The name 'Azes' is found in 
association with several rulers of various dates, while that of Azilises is found 
only with one (viz., Arc). This possibly points to the plurality of the kings 
named Azes. 

3 With the exception perhaps of Eukratides onc of whose coins bears 
the legend Maharajasa rajatirajasa Evukratidasa (Corpus, Il. i. xxix m), and 
of a few other rulers including Hermaios (Whitehead, p. 85). 


hr 
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kings—was not an empty boast. Moga had under him 
the viceroys (satraps) Liaka and Patika of Chuksha (Chach) 
in the Western Punjab. One of the kings named Azes 
had under him at least one subordinate ruler, e.g., the 
Stratagos Aspavarman. The title Satrap or Kshatrapa 
occurs in the Behistun Inscription of Persia in the form 
Khshathrapavan which means 'protector of the kingdom." 
"Strategos," a Greek word, means a general. It is obvious 
that the Scythians continued in North-Western India the 
Perso-Hellenic system of government by Satraps and mili- 
tary governors. Coins and Inscriptions prove the exis- 
tence of several other Satrapal families besides those 
mentioned above. | 

The North Indian Kshatrapas or Satraps may be 


divided into three main groups, viz.: — 


1. The Satraps of Kāpiši, Puspapura and Abhisara- 
prastha, 

2. The Satraps of the Western Pafijāb, and 

g. The Satraps of Mathurā. 


A Māņikiālā inscription affords the bare mention of 
a Satrap of Kapisiy who was the son of the Satrap 
Granavhryaka.” A Kabul Museum Stone Inscription of 
the year 83° discloses the name of a Satrap of Puspapura 
named ‘Tiravharna. ‘Puspapura’, the city of flowers, may 
have reference to Pushkarāvatī (lotus-city). The name 
of Sivasena, ‘the Kshatrapa in the town of Abhisara- 
prastha' occurs in the legend of a copper seal ring found 
in the Panjab.“ "The territory of the three Satraps may 


have corresponded to Yona, Gandhāra and Kamboja of 
Ašokan epigraphs. 


| Cf. Ksha-pavan of the Rig-veda (Vedic Index, 1, 208). Rāsh(ra-pāla of 
the Arthašāstra and Goptri or Deša-goptri of the Mālavikāgnimitram and the 
Gupta inscriptions. 

3 Rapson, Andhra Coins, ci; Ancient India, 141; JASB, 1924, 14, Corpus, 
II. i, 150-1. 

, Tyas Orientalia, xvi, Pars iii, 1937, pp. 234 ff. 

t Corpus, TI. i. 103. 
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The Paūjāb Satraps belonged to three families, viz.— 

(a) The Kusulua or Kusuluka Group—It consisted 
of Liaka and his son Patika, possibly of the Chhaharata 
or Kshaharata family, who apparently governed the district 
of Chuksha.’ According to Fleet there were two Patikas.' 
But in the opinion of Marshall there was only one viceroy 
of the name of Patika” The Satrapal line of Kusuluka 
was intimately connected with the Satraps of Mathura.‘ 
The coins of Liaka Kusuluka show the transition of the 
district to which they belonged, i.e., a part of Eastern 
Gandhara, from the rule of the Greek house of Eukratides 
to the Sakas.” We learn from the Taxila, or the so-called 
Sirsukh plate, dated in the year 78, that Liaka was a Satrap 
of the great king Moga and that Patika, his son, was a great 
gift-lord (mahadanapati).* 

(b) Manigul and his son Zeionises or Jihonika— 
Numismatists consider them to be Satraps of Pushkala- 
vati during the reign of Azes II. But the Taxila Silver 
Vase Inscription of the year 191 discovered by Marshall 
in 1927 shows that Jihonika was a Ashatrapa in Cukhsha 
near Taxila in the year 191 of an era of Saka (or 
Parthian ?) institution whose exact epoch is not known.' 
The successor of Zeionises was apparently Kuyula Kara.’ 

(c) The House of Indravarman'^ —lt consisted of 


t Bühler, Ep. Ind., IV, p. 54; Konow, Corpus, IL i. 25-28. Chuksha, 
according to Stein, is the present Chach in the north of the District of Attock. 
Sce also AGP, 63, 126. The Charsadda Inscriptions of the year 303 refers 
to a grāmašvāmin and satrap (of Chukhsa?) named Avakhajhāda (Konow. 
Acta Orientalia, XX, p. 1081). : | 

2 JARS, 1907, p. 1035. The existence of at least two Liakas is, however, 
proved by the Taxila plate and the Zeda inscription (Corpus. IL. i. 145) A 
Lia(ka) appears also to be mentioned in the Mānschrā inscription of the year 
68. He may have been identical with the father of Patika, Ep. Ind. XXI, 257. 

* JRAS, 1914. pp. 979 ff. i P 

‘cf. Inscription G on the Mathura Lion Capital. 

5 Rapson's Ancient India, p. 154. 

6 Ep. Ind., XXI, 257: JRAS, 1932, 9530. ` 

; JRAS, 1928, January, 197 f. Corpus, W. i. 84 f. 

* Ep. Ind., XXI, 2551. 


9 CHI, s82n, 588. | | | | 
W Indravarman has been identified by some scholars with Itravarma, son 


f Vijavamitra, who is known from certain coins, Vijavamitra is further 
€ , EJ 


n 
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Indravarman, his son Aspavarman, and Aspa's nephew 
Sasa(s) or Sasa(n). Aspavarman acted as governor of both 
Azes II and Gondophernes, while Sasa(s) served under 
Gondophernes and Pakores. 


The Satraps of Mathurā 


The earliest of this line of princes were once believed 
to be the rulers Hagāna and Hagāmasha. They were 
supposed to be succeeded by Rājuvula, who may have 
governed Šākala at an earlier stage. According to Allan' 
he established himself in Mathura late in life. The genea- 
logical table of the house of Rājuvula or Rājula as 
arranged by Sten Konow’ is given below in a foot-note. 

Rajuvula or Rajula is known from inscriptions as 
well as coins. An inscription in Brahmi characters at 
Mora near Mathura calls him a Mahākshatrapa or Great 
Satrap (viceroy). But the Greek legend on some of his 
coins describes him as “king of kings, the Saviour” show- 
ing that he probably declared his independence. 

Rājuvula was apparently succeeded by his son Sudasa, 
Sorndasa or Sodāsa. Inscription B on the Mathura Lion 
Capital mentions him as a Kshatrava (Satrap) and as the 


regarded as identical with, or à successor of, Viyakamitra, a feudatory of 
Mineira (Menander). The importance of these identifications, in determining 
the chronological relation of the Indo-Greeks and the Sakas, is obvious. 
(Majumder, Ep. fnd., xxiv, 1 fH: Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 102 ft; Ep. Ind. 
xxvi, xs; Mookerji, CI, XIV, 4, 1048, 205 f. Also Whitehead. Numis- 
matic Chronicle, 1944, PP. 19-104. Apacharaja of the Bajaur inscription is 
taken by some to mean ‘ruler of the West", 

! CIC, AI, CXV. 

* Corpus IL i. 47. 
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son of the Mahakshatrava Rajula (Rājuvula). But later 
inscriptions at Mathura written in Brahmi characters call 
him a Mahākshatrapa. One of these inscriptions gives a 
date for him in the year 72' of an unspecified era. It is 
clear that during his father's lifetime he was only a Satrap. 
But on his father’s death some time before the year 72, he 
became a Great Satrap. Sten Konow adduces grounds for 
believing that Sodasa dated his inscription in the so-called 
Vikrama era* Consequently. the year 72, in his opinion, 
possibly corresponds to A.D. 15. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar refers the dates of the Northern 
Satraps (of Taxila and Mathura) to the Saka era, and 
places them in the middle of the second century A.D. But 
Ptolemy, who flourished about that time, places neither 
Taxila nor Mathura within Indo-Scythia, i.e., the Saka 
dominion. This shows that neither Taxila nor Mathura 
was a Saka possession in the second century A.D. The 
principal Indo-Scythian possessions in Ptolemy's time were 
Patalene (the Indus Delta), Abiria (the Abhira country in 
Western India), and Syrastrene (Kāthiāwād). This ts 
exactly what we find in the Junagadh inscription of the 
ŝaka ruler Rudradaman 1, who flourished in the middle 
of the second century A.D. In Ptolemy's time Taxila 
was included within the Arsa (Sanskrit Urašā) territory,’ 
and Mathura belonged to the Kaspeiraioi.” Dr. Majumdar 
suggests that Ptolemy probably noticed the Šaka empire of 
Maues and his successors (which included Taxila, Mathurā 
and Ujjayini) under the name of 'Kaspeiraior.* But we 


The genealogy, 45 reconstructed by Sten Konow, is not accepted by many 
scholars. An older view makes Kharaosta the son of a daughter of Rājuvula. 
For Rūjuvula"s connection with C. Pafijib, see Allan, CCA/, 185. Cf. 438 ante 

i 42 according to Rapson. But Ya '!* preferred by most scholars 
2 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. !'19-!4!. 

š Ind. Ant., 1884. p. 354 
sind. Ant., 1884. p. 848. 

$ Ind. Ant., 1884. p. 350. 

6 Journal of the Department 


p. g8 n. 


of Letters, University of Calcutta, Vol. ] 
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should remember that far from including Taxila, Mathurā 
and Western India within one empire, Ptolemy sharply 
distinguishes the land of the Kaspeiraioi from Indo- 
Scythia which was the real Saka domain in the middle of 
the second century A.D. Moreover, the territory of the 
Kaspeiraioi must have included the region below the 
sources of the Jhelum Chenab and the Ravi, i.e., Kašmīra 
and its neighbourhood;* and there is no evidence that the 
dynasty of Maues ever ruled in Kašmira. lt was only 
under the kings of Kanishka's dynasty that Ka$mira and 
Mathura formed parts of one and the same empire. As 
suggested by the Abbé Boyer the Kaspeiraioi of Ptolemy 
evidently referred to the Kushān empire. 

We learn from the Mathurā Lion Capital Inscriptions 
that when Sudasa, i.e. Šodāsa, was ruling as a mere Ksha- 
trapa, Kusuluka Patika was a Mahakshatrapa. As Sodasa 
was a Mahākshatrapa in the year 72, he must have been a 
Kshatrapa before 72. Consequently Kusuluka Patika 
must have been reigning as a Mahakshatrapa contemporary 
of the Kshatrapa Sodasa before the year 72. The Taxila 
plate of the year 78, however, does not style Patika as a 
Kshatrapa or Mahakshatrapa. lt calls him Mahddanabati 
(great gift-lord) and gives the satrapal title to his father 
Liaka? Dr. Fleet thinks' that we have to do with two 
different Patikas. Marshall and Sten Konow on the other 
hand, hold the view that the Mahadanapati Patika, who 
issued the Taxila plate, is identical with the Mahakshat- 
rapa Kusuluka Patika of the Mathura Lion Capital, but 
the era in which the inscription of Sam 72 is dated, is not 
the same as in the Taxila plate of 5am 78. In other words 


i Cf. Ptolemy, Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 354. and the Junagadh Inscription 
of the Saka ruler Rudradāman. 

* Land of Kasyapa? Rājataratīgiņi, 1, 27. IA. IV, 227. Stein accepts the 
identification of the territory of the Kaspeiraioi with Kaímir, but rejects 
Wilson's assumption that Kašmir was derived from Kasyapa Puna (JASB, 1899, 
Extra 2, pp. 9:19). The evidence of Ptolemy seems to suggest that the city of 
Kaspeira stood close to Multan. Alberunī (I. 298) in a later age mentions 
Kašyapapura as a name of Multan itself. 

3 Sten Konow, Corpus, Vol. II, Pt. I, 28, Ep. Ind., XIX, a257. 

4 JRAS, 1913, 100101. 
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while Fleet duplicates kings, Marshall and Sten Konow 
duplicate eras. It is difficult to come to any final decision 
from the scanty data at our disposal. Fleet's theory is not 
improbable in view of the fact that we have evidence 
regarding the existence of at least two Liakas. But the 
duplication of kings is not absolutely necessary as the 
designation *mahadanapati' given to Patika in the Taxila 
plate does not preclude the possibility of his having been 
a Mahükshatrapa as well a few years back. We should 
remember in this connection that there are instances 
among the Western Kshatrapas of Chashtana’s line, of 
Mahakshatrapas being reduced to a humbler rank’ while 
other members of the family held the higher office,” and 
of a Kshatrapa (Jayadāman) being mentioned without the 
satrapal title? It is, therefore, not altogether improbable 
that the inscription of Sam 72 and that of Sam 78 are dated 
in the same era, and yet the two Patikas are identical." If 
Sten Konow and Sir John Marshall are right in reading 
the name of Aja-Aya (Azes) in the Kalawan Copper-plate 
Inscription of the year 134 and the Taxila Inscription of 
136, we have additional instances of a ruler of this age 
being mentioned without any title indicative of his rank. 

Kharaosta was, according to S. Konow, the father-in- 
law, and according to Fleet, a grandson (daughter's son), 
of Rajuvula and consequently a nephew of Sodasa.’ The 
inscriptions A and E on the Mathura Lion Capital men- 
tion him as the Yuvaraya Kharaosta. Sten Know thinks 
that he was the inheritor to the position as "king of kings" 


1 Cf. Majumdar, The Date of Kanishka, Ind. Ant., 1917. 

? Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc. exxivf. 

3 Andhau Inscriptions. 

‘The Rajatarangini furnishes an instance of a son being replaced by his 
father as king (cf. the case ef Partha), and of a king abdicating in favour of 
his son and again resuming control over the kingdom; cf. the case of Kalasa 
who continued to be à co-ruler after the resumption of control by his father, 
and that of Rājā Münsingh of Jodhpur (1804-43). The cases of Vijayāditya 
VII (Eastern Chalukya, D. €. Ganguli, p. 104 and of Zāfar Khān of Gujarāt 
mav also be cited in this connection (Camb. Hist, Ind., II, 295) 

| TRAS, 191%. 919, |00). 

4 Corpus, «5. 
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after Moga. His known coins are of two types, presenting 
legends in Greek characters on the obverse and in Kha- 
roshthi on the reverse. The Kharoshthi legend runs 
thus: Ashatrapasa pra Kharaostasa Artasa putrasa. ‘Pra’ 
according to Sten Konow, may be a reflex of Prachakshasa. 

The coins of the family of Rajuvula are imitated from 
those of the Stratos and also of a line of Hindu princes 
who ruled at Mathura. This shows that in the Jumna 
valley Scythian rule superseded that of both Greek and 
Hindu princes. 

A fragmentary inscription found by Vogel on the site 
of Ganeshra near Mathura revealed the name of Satrap of 
the Kshaharata family called Ghatāka. 


The Nationality of the Northern Satraps 


Cunningham held that the inscription P on the 
Mathura Lion Capital—Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae—gave 
decisive proof that Rajuvula or Rājula, Sodasa and other 
connected Satraps were of Saka nationality. Dr. ‘Thomas 
shows, however, that the Satraps of Northern India were 
the representatives of a mixed Parthian and Saka domi- 
nation. This is strongly supported a priori by the fact 
that Patika of Taxila, who bears himself a Persian name, 
mentions as his overlord the great king Moga whose name 
is Saka. The inscriptions on the Lion Capital exhibit a 
mixture of Persian and Saka nomenclature. Attention 
may, however, be called here to the fact that in the 
Harivamsa there is a passage’ which characterises the 
Pahlavas or Parthians as “Smasrudhdrinah” (bearded). 


t Corpus, xxxv. ' prachakshasa" (=epiphanous, * of the gloriously manifest 
one’), occurs on coins of Strato I and Polyxanos. It is, however, possible that 
the Sanskrit equivalent of the name of the Satrap is prakhara-ojas, “of burn- 
ing effulgence."’ 

? RAS, 1912, p. 12). 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. TX, pp. 138 fE; JKAS, 1906, 215f For Sten Konow's 
views see Corpus, TI. i. xxxvii. 

él. 34, 17. 

* [hc passage is also found in the Fāyu Purāņa, Ch. RR, 141. 
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Judged by this test, kings of the family of Rājuvula and 
Nahapāna, who are not unofen taken to be Parthians, 
could not have belonged to that nationality as their 
portraits found on coins* show no traces of beards and 
whiskers. They were, therefore, almost certainly Sakas. 


SECTION Il. “THe PAHLAVAS OR PARTHIANS' 


Already in the time of Eukratides, Mithradates I, 
King of Parthia (c. 171-138/37 B.C.), had probably con- 
quered portions of the Panjab or Sind, and in the days of 
the Saka Emperors of the family of Maues-Moga, princes 
of mixed Saka-Pahlava origin ruled as Satraps in Northern 
India. But it is important to note that Isidore of Charax, 
possibly a younger contemporary of Augustus, who wrote 
not earlier than 26 B.C. (reign of Phraates IV and the 
revolt of Tiridates) and is quoted by Pliny, does not in- 
clude the Kabul Valley, Sind or the Western Panjab 
within the empire of the Parthians or Pahlavas. ‘The 
easternmost provinces of the Parthian empire mentioned 
by that writer are Herat (Aria), Farah (the country of 
the Anauoi, a segment of Aria (i.e., the Herat Province), 
the districts between the Lake Hamun and the Helmund 
(Drangiana and Sakasthana), and Kandahar (Arachosia or 
"White India’). Towards the middle of the first century 
A.D., however, Saka sovereignty in parts of Gandhara 
must have been supplanted by that of the Parthians, In 
43-44 A.D., when Apollonios of Tyana is reputed to have 
visited Taxila, the throne was occupied by Phraotes, 
evidently a Parthian.” He was however independent of 
Vardanes, the great King of Babylon and Parthia (c. 39- 


| The Parthians (Parthava, Pahlava) were an LIraman people established 
on the borders of the district that is today Mazandarān and Khurāsān. About 
249/8 B.C. they revolted against the Scleukids under the command of Arshaka 
(Arsaces), a leader of Scythia (Pope and Ackerman, À Survey of Perman Art 
p- 71). 

è Apratihata (Gondophernes) according to Herzfeld and Larn (Greeks, 44! 
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47/48 A.D.' and himself powerful enough to Exercise 
suzerain power over the “Satrap of the Indus.” Christian 
writers refer to a king of India named Gundaphar or 
Gūdnaphar and his brother Gad who are said to have 
been converted by the Apostle St. Thomas and who, 
therefore lived in the first century A.D. We have no 
independent confirmation of the story of the biographer 
of Apollonios. But the “so-called” Takht-i-Bahi record 
of the year 103 (of an unspecified era) shows that there 
was actually in the Peshāwar district a king named 
Guduvhara (Gondophernes) The names of Gondo- 
phernes and, in the opinion of some scholars, of his 
brother Gad, are also found on coins; According to 
Rapson the two brothers were associated as sub-kings 
under the suzerainty of Orthagnes (Verethragna). Sten 
Konow, however, identifies Orthagnes with Guduvhara 
himself, while Herzfeld suggests that he was the 
“unnamed son of Vardanes, mentioned by ‘Tacitus, who 
claimed the throne against Volagases I about A.D. 55." 
Dr. Fleet referred the date of the Takht-i-Bahaī (Bāhī) 
inscription to the Malava-Vikrama era, and so placed the 
record in A.D. 47 He remarked "there should be no 
hesitation about referring the year 103 to the established 
Vikrama era of B.C. 58; instead of having recourse, as 
in other cases too, to some otherwise unknown era begin- 
ning at about the same time. “This places Gondophernes 
in A.D. 47 which suits exactly the Christian tradition 


! Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, 270. 

* The original Syriac text of the legend of St. Thomas belongs probably 
to the third century A.D. URAS, 191%, 694). Cf. Ind, Ant., g. 309. 

* Whitehead, pp. ds, 155- Gondophernes=Vindapharna, “Winner of 
glory" (Whitehead, p. 146, Rapson and Allan). The king assumed the title of 
Devavrata. 5. Konow, following Fleet, takes the word Gudana on the coins to 
refer to the tribe of Gondophernes (Corpus, IL. i. xlvi). 

‘Corpus, xlvi; The Cambridge Shorter History of India, jo. 

^ JIRAS, 1905. pp. 223-235; 1900, pp. 706-710; 1907, pp. 169-172; 1013-1040; 
i913, pp. 999-1003. Cf. the views of Cunningham and Dowson (IA, 4, 307). 
The discovery of the Khalatse and the Taxila silver vase inscriptions, however, 
makes the theory of Fleet less plausible unless we believe in the existence of a 
plurality of Saka-Pahlava eras, Dr. Jayaswal was inclined to place Gondo. 
phemes in zo B.C. But this date is too carly to suit the Christian tradition. 
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which makes him a contemporary of St. Thomas, the 
Apostle.” 

The power of Gondophernes did not probably in the 
beginning extend to the Gandhāra region. His rule seems 
to have been restricted at first to Southern Afghanistan.’ 
He succeeded, however, in annexing the Peshāwar district 
before the twenty-sixth year of his reign. There is no 
epigraphic evidence that he conquered Eastern Gandhāra 
(Taxila) though he certainly wrested some provinces from 
the Azes family. The story of the supersession of the rule 
of Azes II by him in one of the Scythian provinces is told 
by the coins of Aspavarman. The latter at first acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of Azes (II) but later on obeved 
Gondophernes as his overlord. Evidence of the ousting of 
Saka rule by the Parthians in the Lower Indus Valley is 
furnished by the author of the Periplus in whose time 
(about 60 to 80 A.D.) Minnagara, the metropolis of Scvthia, 
ie. the Saka: kingdom in the Lower Indus Valley, was 
subject to Parthian princes who were constantly driving 
each other out. If Sten Konow and Sir John Marshall are 
right in reading the name of Aja-Ava or Azes in the 
Kalawān Inscription of 134 and the Taxila Inscription of 
136, then it is possible that Saka rule survived in a part 
of Eastern Gandhüra,; while Peshāwar and the Lower 
Indus Valley passed into the hands of the Parthians. But 
the absence of an honorific title before the name of Aja-Ava 
and the fact that in the record of the year 136 we have 
reference to the establishment of relics of the Buddha in 
Takshašilā "for the bestowal of health on the Maharaja 
Rājātirāja Devaputra Khushana," probably suggest that the 


i RAS, 1914, 1003, 1010. 

? For Fleet's interpretation of "Sa 176 ayasa ashadasa masasa, etc, see 
JRAS, 1914. ganīt: also Calcutta Review, 1922, December, 494-494. 5. Konow 
thought at one time that ayasa stood for àdyasya (=the first). He took the 
word as qualifying aihadasa, But he changed his views after the discovers 
of the Kalawūn Inscription of 194. He now thinks that the addition ayasa 
ajasa docs not characterize the cra as instituted by Aves, but simply as ` con 
nected with Parthian rulers’ (Ep. Ind., xxi. z55D. He refers the dates 194. 
146 to the era of 58 B.C. 
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years 134 and 136 belong, not to the pravardhamāna- 
vijayarājya (the increasing and victorious reign) of Azes, 
but to a period when his reign was a thing of the past 
(atitarājya), though the reckoning was still associated with 
his honoured name. The dating in the Jānībighā inscrip- 
tion (Lakshmana-senasy =ātītarājye sam 89) possibly 
furnishes us with a parallel.’ 

The Greek principality in the Upper Kabul Valley had 
apparently ceased to exist when Apollonios travelled in 
India. We learn from Justin that the Parthians gave the 
coup de grace to the rule of the Bactrian Greeks. Marshall 
says’ that the Kabul valley became a bone of contention 
between the Parthians and the Kushans. This is quite in 
accordance with the evidence of Philostratos who refers to 
the perpetual quarrel of the “barbarians” with the Parthian 
king of the Indian borderland in 43-44 A.D. 

With Gondophernes were associated as subordinate 
rulers his nephew Abdagases (in S. Afghanistan), his 
generals Aspavarman and Sasa(s) or Sasa(n), and his gov- 
ernors Sapedana and Satavastra (probably of Taxila). 

After the death of the great Parthian monarch his 
empire split up into smaller principalities. One of these 
(probably Sistan) was ruled by Sanabares, another (probably 
embracing Kandahar and the Western Panjab) by Pakores, 
and others by princes whose coins Marshall recovered for 
the first time at Taxila. Among them was Sasa(s) or 
Sasa(n) who acknowledged the nominal sway of Pakores. 
The internecine strife among these Parthian princelings 
is probably reflected in the following passage of the 
Periplus: — 

“Before it (Barbaricum) there lies a small island and 
inland behind it is the metropolis of Scythia, Minnagara; 
it is subject to Parthian princes who are constantly driving 
each other out.” 

Epigraphic (and in some cases numismatic) evidence 
proves that the Pahlava or Parthian rule in Afghanistan, 


|! Raychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 16sf. 
' 3 ASI, AR, 1929-90, 
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the Panjab and Sind was supplanted by that of the 
Kushana, Gushaņa, Khushana or Kushān' dynasty. We 
know that Gondophernes was ruling in Peshawar in the 
year 103 (A.D. 47 according to Fleet, somewhat earlier 
according to others). But we learn from the Panjtar 
inscription that in the year 122 the sovereignty of the 
region had passed to a Gushana or Kushān king. In the 
vear 136 the Kushan suzerainty had extended to Taxila. 
An inscription of that year mentions the interment of 
some relics of the Buddha in a chapel at Taxila “for 
bestowal of perfect health upon the Maharaja, rājātirāja 
devaputra Khushaņa.” The Sui Vihar and Mahenjo 
Daro Kharoshthi Inscriptions prove the Kushan conquest 
of the Lower Indus Valley. The Chinese writer Pan-ku, 
who died in A.D. gs, refers to the Yueh-chi occupation 
of Kao-fou or Kabul. This shows that the race to which 
the Kushans belonged took possession of Kabul before 
A.D. g2. It is, no doubt, asserted by a later writer that 
Kao-fou is a mistake for Tou-mi. But the mistake 
in Kennedy’s opinion would not have been possible, had 
the Yueh-chi not been in possession of Kao-fou in the time 
of Pan-ku.*” The important thing to remember is that a 
Chinese writer of 92 A.D., thought Kao-fou to have been 
a Yueh-chi possession long before his time. If Sten 
Konow is to be believed, the Kushans had established some 
sort of connection with the Indian borderland as early as 
the time of Gondophernes. In line 5 of the Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription Sten Know reads “erjhuna Kapasa puyae, 


i For a note on the dynastic nomenclature, see R. Schafer, JAOGS, 67. 4. 
p. 2660; cf. AOS, 65. iff. 

* We learn from Philostratos that already in the time of Apollonios (A.D. 
43:44) the barbarians (Kushāns?) who lived on the border of the Parthian 
kingdom of Taxila were perpetually quarrelling with Phraotes and making 
raids into his territories (The Life of Apollonius, Loeb Classical Library, pp. 
18417). 

3 JRAS, 1912. pp. 676-678. Note also Pan-ku's reference to a man's head 
on the coins of Ki-pin (JRAS, 1921, p. 685n) which possibly suggests an 
acquaintance with the coinage of Kuyula Kaphsa (or Kasa?), 

6 Ep. ind.. XIV, p. 294; XVIII (1926), p. 282. Corpus, II, i. 62. Some 
regard this '"Kapa'" as a phantom. It is interesting to recall in this connection 
a statement of Philostratos (The life of Apollonius of Tyana, Loeb Classical 
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“in honour of prince Kapa,” i.e., Kujūla Kadphises, the 
Kushān king, who is said to have succeeded Hermaios in 
the Kabul valley. Kujūla Kadphises has been identified 
with the Kuei-shuang (Kushān) prince K'iu-tsiu-k'io who 
took possession of Kao-fou (Kabul) Po-ta and Ki-pin. It 
appears from numismatic evidence that this Kushan chief 
was possibly an ally of Hermaios with whom he appears 
to have issued joint coins? Kadphises seems also to have 
been at first on friendly terms with the Parthian rulers 
of Gandhāra. But the destruction of Hermaios' kingdom 
by the parthians' probably supplied him with a casus belli. 
He made war on the latter and eventually destroyed their - 
power in the north-west borderland of India. 


SECTION III. Tue GREAT KUSHANS 


We are informed by the Chinese historians that the 
Kushāns (chiefs of the Kuei-shuang or Kouei-chouang 
principality) were a section of the Yueh-chi* (Yiie-chi) race 
The modern Chinese pronunciation of the name accord- 
ing to Kingsmill is said to be Yué-ti. M. Lévi and other 
French scholars write Yue-tchi or Yuč-tchi, 

We learn from Ssü-ma-ch'ien (the Chinese annalist, 


Library, p. 185) that in A.D. 43-44. the Parthian king of Taxila had enlisted 
the services of certain ''barbarians" to patrol his country so that instead of 
invading his dominions they themselves kept off the "barbarians" that were 
on the other side of the frontier and were difficult people to deal with. Prince 
“Kapa” (if the reading and interpretation be correct) may have been at first 
one of these friendly barbarian chiefs. His date is indicated by his (?) imi- 
tation of a Roman emperor's head of a style not later than about A.D. fo 
(JRAS, 1913, 918). 

| Or one of his ancestors? Cf. Tarn, The Greeks, pp. 339. 343. 

* Pedigree coins according to Tarn. 

* Before the Parthian conquest, Kāpidi apparently had to obey, for a time, 
the rule of Maues and Spalirises (CHI, 590 f.). The Kushāns, the “barbarian” 
enemies of "Phraotes", may have had a hand in the restoration of Greek rule 
before its final disappearance in the Kabul valley. i 

* The periods of Yue-chi migration have been discussed by several scholars. 
The first period of march from Kanshu to the Upper Li, c. 192-161 B.C. 
Second stage from the Upper Li to the Oxus between 133-120 B.C. The third 
period began with tbe conquest of Bactria (c. 129 B.C.) Leeuw, The Seythian 
Period, pp. 31:35. nein r. » di" AAS ca | 
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who recorded the story of the travels of Chang-k'ien, the 
famous envoy), that between B.C. 174 and 165 the Yueh- 
chi were dwelling between the Tsenn-hoang (Il un-huang) 
country and the K'i-lien mountains, or Tien-chan Range, 
south and east of Lake Issykul in Chinese Turkestan." At 
that date the Yueh-chi were defeated and expelled from 
their country by the Hiung-nū who slew their king and 
made a drinking vessel out of his skull. The widow of 
the slain ruler succeeded to her husband's power. Under 
her guidance the Yueh-chi in the course of their westward 
migration attacked the Wu-sun whose king was killed? 
After this exploit the Yueh-chi attacked the Sakas on the 
upper Ili and in the plains of the Jaxartes or the Syr 
Darya and compelled their king or 'lord' to seek refuge 
in Kipin (Kapisa-Lampaka-Gandhara).’ 
i Meantime the son of the slain Wu-sun king grew up 
Lo manhood and, with the assistance of the Hiung-nü drove 
the Yuch-chi further west into the Ta-hia territory 
washed by the Oxus. The Ta-hia, who were devoted 
to commerce, unskilled in war and wanting in cohesion, 
were easily reduced to a condition of vassalage by the Yueh- 
chi who established their capital or royal encampment to 
the north of the Oxus (Wei), in the territory now belong- 
ing to Bukhara (in ancient Sogdiana). The Yueh-chi 
capital was still im the same position when visited by 
Chang-kien in or about B.C. 128-26.' 
The adventures of Chang-k'ien as related by Ssü-ma- 

ch'ien in the Sse-ke or Shi-kt (completed before B.C. 91) 

1 Smith says (EHI*, p. 263) that they occupied land in the Kansuh Province 
in North-Western China, Sec also CHI, 565; Halten, J. Am. Or. Soc., 65. pp. 
zi ff. For the Hiung-nū-Hun Problem, cf. Stein, IA, 1905, 73 f, 84. 

2The main section of the Yuch-chi passed on westwards beyond Lake 
Issykkül, the rest diverged to the South and settled on the frontier of Tibet. 
The latter came to be known as the “Little Yuch-chi".. Eventually they estab- 
lished their capital at Purushapura in Gandhāra. Smith, EHI*, 264; 5. Konow, 
Corpus, II, i. Ixxvi. 

3 A part of the Saka horde apparently seized Ferghana (Ta Yuan) c. 128 
B.C. (Tarn, Greeks, 278 n. 4, 279)- 

* JRAS, 1903, pp. 19-20; 1912, pp. 668 ff.; PAOS, 1917. pp. 89 d,; White- 


head, 171; CHI, 459, 66, 791; Tarn, Greeks, 84, 274 n, 277: S. Konow, Corbus 
H. i. xxii-xxiii, liv, Ixii, 
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were retold in Pan-ku's Ts'ien Han-shu or Annals of the 


First Han Dynasty that dealt with the period B.C. 206— 
A.D. 9 or 24, and was completed by Pan-ku's sister after 
his death in A.D. 92, with three important additions, 
namely : — 

1. That the kingdom of the Ta-Yueh-chi had for its 
capital the town of Kien-chi (Kien-she), to the north of 
the Oxus,' and Kipin lay on its southern frontier. 

2. That the Yueh-chi were no longer nomads. 

g. That the Yueh-chi kingdom had become divided 
into five principalities, viz., Hi (eo)u-mi (possibly Wakhān* 
between the Pamirs and the Hindukush), Chouangmi or 
Shuang-mi (Chitral, south of Wakhan and the Hindukush) 
Kouei-chouang or Kuei-shuang, the Kushan principality, 
probably situated between Chitral and the  Panjshir 
country, Hit(hjum (Parwan on the Panjshir) and Kao-fou 
(Kabul). 

We next obtain a glimpse of the Yueh-chi in Fan-Ye's 
Hou Han-shu or Annals of the Later Han Dynasty which 
cover the period between A.D. 25 and 220.  Fan-Ye based 
his account on the report of Pan-young (cir. A.D. 125) and 
others! He himself died in 445 A.D. The capital of the 
Yueh-chi was then probably the old Ta-hia (Bactrian) city 
of Lan-shi, variant Ch'in-shi', to the north of the Oxus. 


! Cf. Corpus, II i. liv 


"A Bakanapati, apparently lord of Wakhān, figures in the inscription of 
Maharaja rājātirāja devaputra Kushdnaputra Shahi Vamataksha(ma?) whose 


identity is uncertain, The title devaputra connects him with the Kanishka 
Group of Kushan kings, and not the Kadphises Group. ASI, 1911-12, Pt. I. 15; 
1930-94, Pt. z. zHB. 


2A later historian regards Kao-fou as a mistake fot Tou-mi which, how- 
ever, was probably not far from Kabul, JRAS, 1912, 669. For the proposed 
identifications sce Corpus, 11. i. Iwi. Cf. JRAS, 1903, 21; 1912, 669. In Ep. 
Ind., XXL 258, S. Konow suggests the identification of Kucishuang with 
Gandhāra or the country immediately to its north, 

4Cf. S. Konow, Corpus, Viv: “It is accordingly the events of the period 
A.D. 25-125 which are narrated by Fan-Ye, though there are some additions 
referring to a somewhat later time in the case of countries which were near 
enon to remain in contact with China after the r of emperor Ngan" 
dy See also Ep. Ind., XXI, 258. "en di 

* Alexandria =Zariaspa or Bactria (Tarn, Greeks, 115, 298). JAOS, bu 
(1941), z4u n. 
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Fan-Ye gives the following account of the Yueh-chi 
conquest : 

“In old days the Yue-chi were vanquished by the 
Hiung-nū. They then went to Ta-hia and divided the 
kingdom among five Hsi-h(e)ou or Yabgous,' viz., those of 
Hsiumi, Shuangmi, Kuei-shuang, Hsitun and Tumi. More 
than hundred years after that, the Asi-hou or Yabgou 
(Yavuga) of Kuei-shuang (Kushan) named K'iu-tsiu-k'io 
attacked and annihilated the four other Asi-hou and made 
himself king or lord (Wang); he invaded Ngan-si (the 
Arsakid territory, i.e., Parthia) and took possession of the 
territory of Kao-fou (Kabul), overcame Po-ta* and Ki-pin 
and became complete master of these kingdoms. K'iu-tsiu- 
k‘io died at the age of more than eighty. His son Yen- 
kao-tchen succeeded him as king. In his turn he con- 
quered T'ien-tchou (lit. ‘India,’ on the banks of a great 
river, apparently the kingdom of Taxila referred to by 
Philostratos) and established there a chief for governing 
it. From this time the Yue-chi became extremely power- 
ful. All the other countries designated them Kushān 
after their king, but the Han retained the old name, and 
called them Ta-Yue-chi." 

"K'iu-tsiu-k'io" has been identified with Kujula’ 
Kadphises (I),* or Kozola Kadaphes, the first Kushān king 
who struck coins to the south of the Hindukush. | Numis- 
matic evidence suggests that he was the colleague or ally,’ 
and afterwards the successor, of Hermaios, the last Greek 


1 According to one view the five hsi-hou existed already in Ta-hia when 
the Yueh-chi invaded Bactria (JAOS, 65. 72 f.). 

3 Perhaps identical with the country of Po-tai which, im the time of 
Sung-yun, sent two young lions to the King of Gandhāra as present (Beal, 
Records of the Western World, Vol. I. ci). S. Konow (Ep. Ind., XVII) 
identified P'u-ta with Ghazni, but later on (Ep. Ind.. XXI. 258) suggested 
its identification with Butkhāk, ten miles east of Kabul. 

3Cf. Kusuluka. The expression probably means ‘strong’ or beautiful 
(S. Konow, Corpus, L). According to Burrow (The Language of the Kharoshķhi 
Documents, 82, 87) Kujula = Gušura = Vazir. Dr. Thomas (possibly) thinks that 
the word Kujula has the sense of ‘Saviour’. 

4Pahlavi Aad=chicf+pises or pes=form, shape, JRAS, 1915, 632 n. 

s Fleet and Thomas, JRAS, 1915, 967, 1034: in the opinion of some 
scholars Hermaios was dead at the time of the Kushān conquest. Coins bear- 
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prince of the Kabul valley. The former view that Kadphi- 
ses conquered Hermaios is, in the opinion of Marshall, 
wrong. Sten Konow finds his name mentioned in the 
lakht--Bāhī inscription of the year 103 belonging to the 
reign of Gondophernes*' The inscription probably bc- 
longs to a period when the Kushan and Parthian rulers 
were on friendly terms. But the Parthian attack on the 
kingdom of Hermaios apparently led to a rupture which 
ended in war. Lhe result was that the Parthians were 
ousted by Kadphises 1. 

Marshall identifies Kadphises I with the Kushan king 
of the Panjtar record (of the year 122) and the Taxila scroll 
of the year 136. We should, however, remember that in 
the laxila inscription of 136 the Kushan king is called 
Devaputra, a title which was characteristic of the Kanishka 
group and not of Kadphises I or II unless we identify 
Kadphises I with Kuyula Kara Kaphsa.’ The monogram 
on the scroll is by no means characteristic only of coins of 
the Kadphises group, but it is also found, in Marshall's 
and 5. Konow's opinion, on the coins of Zeionises and 
Kuyula Kara Kaphsa. If, however, S. Konow and Mar- 
shall are right in reading the name of Uvima Kavthisa in 
the Khalatse inscription of the year 184 or 187, and in 
identifying. him with Vima Kadphises, the king of the 
Panjtar and Taxila records of 122 and 136 may have been 
a predecessor of Wema (Vima), and should preferably be 
identified with Kadphises I. But the reading 'Uvima 


ing his name continued, according to this view, to be struck long after he 
had passed away. Tarn regards the Hermaios-Kadphives coins. ss "pedigree 
coins’. His view is nor accepted by Bachhofer (JAOS, 61. 240 n). Supporters 
of the ‘alliance’ theory may point to the gold dollars circulating in Chungking 
engraved with relief. portraits of Marshal Chiang Kaishek and President 
Roosevelt of the United States (A. KM. Patrika, 29-93-3045). | 

I The interpretation of S. Konow is not accepted. by Professor Rapson, 
JIRAS, 1990, p. 189. 

* JRAS, 1914. pp- 977-78; Rapson, CHI, 582, identifies the Kushūn king 
of 146 with Vima (e. Kadphises II). 

* Mentioned by R. D. Banerji, Prāchīna Mudra, p. 85. I cannot vouch 
for the correctness of the reading. 
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Kavthisa' and his identification with Kadphises II are by 
no means certain, 

Kadphises I probably coined no gold but only copper. 
His coinage shows unmistakable influence of Rome.’ He 
copied the issues of Augustus or those of his immediate 
successors preferably Claudius (A.D. 41-54); and used the 
titles Yavuga (chief), Maharaja, Rajatiraja (the great king, 
the king of kings) and ''Sachadhrama thita", “Steadfast in 
the True Faith" (of the Buddha?) 

"K'iu-tsiu-k'io," or Kadphises 1, was succeeded by 
his son Yen-kao-tchen, the Vima, Wima or Wema Kad- 
phises of the coins, who is usually designated as Kadphises 
H. We have already seen that he conquered Tien-tchou 
or the Indian interior, probably Taxila, and set up a chief 
who governed in the name of the Yueh-chi. According 
to Sten Konow* and Smith’ it was Kadphises II who 
established the Saka Era of A.D. 58. IE this view be 
accepted then he was possibly the overlord of Nahapāna, 
and was the Kushān monarch who was defeated by the 
Chinese between A.D. 73 and 102 and compelled to pay 
tribute to the emperor Ho-ti (A.D. 89-105). But there 1s 
no direct evidence that Kadphises II established any era. 
No inscription or coin of this monarch contains any date 
which is referable to an era of Ais institution. On the 
contrary we have evidence that Kanishka did establish an 


iin onc class of his copper coins appears à Roman head which was pal. 
pably imitated from that of Augustus (B.C. 27-A.D. 14), Tiberius (A.D. 14-37). 
or Claudius (A.D. 41-54). JRAS, 1912. 670: 1919. Qiz; Smith, Catalogue, 66; 
Camb. Short Hist., 74. Rome and its people, Romakas, first appear in the 
Mahābhārata (Il. 51, 17) and occur not unfrequently in later literature. Diplo- 
matic relations between Rome and India were established as carly as the time 
of Augustus who received an embassy from king ‘Pandion’ (RAS, 1860, so9 ff 
Camis, Hist. Ind. T. 597) about B.C. 27 20. An Indian embassy was also 
received by Trajan (A.D. 98-117) shortly after A.D. 99. Strabo, Pliny and the 
Periplus reler to a brisk trade between India and the Roman F mpire in the 
first century A.D. See JRAS, 1904, 501; TA. 5. 281: 1924. 50. Pliny deplores 
the drain of specie URAS. 1912, gā6; 1913. 644-1031). 

5 The Cambridge Shorter History, 74. 75- 


3 Smith, Catalogue, 67 n.; $. Konow, Corpus, TI. í. Das f; Whitehead, 


141. 
t Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 44. 
5 The Oxford History of India, p. 128. 
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era, that is to say, his method of dating was continued by 
his successors, and we have dates ranging probably from 
the year 1 to g9.' 

The conguests of the Kadphises kings opened up the 
path of commerce between China and the Roman Empire 
and India. Roman gold began to pour into this country 
in payment for silk, spice and gems. Kadphises II began 
to issue gold coins.* He had a bilingual gold and copper 
coinage. The obverse design gives us a new lifelike 
representation of the monarch. ‘The reverse is confined to 
the worship of Siva, which was gaining ground since the 
days of the Siva-Bhdgavatas mentioned by Patanjali.* In 
the Kharoshthi inscription Kadphises II is called “the 
great king, the king of kings, lord of the whole world, the 
Mahi$vara, the defender." 

We learn from Yu-Houan, the author of the Wei-lio* 
which was composed between A.D. 239-265 and covers the 
period of the Wei down to the reign of the emperor Ming 
(227-239), that the Yueh-chi power was flourishing in 
Kipin (Kāpiša-Gandhāra), Ta-hia (Oxus valley), Kao-fou 
(Kabul) and Tien-tchou (India) as late as the second 
quarter of the third century A.D. But the early Chinese 
annalists are silent about the names of the successors of 
Yen-kao-tchen (Kadphises II). Chinese sources, however, 
refer to a king of the IL a-Yueh-chi named Po-tiao or Puā- 
d'ieu (possibly Vāsudeva) who sent an embassy to the 


! For criticism of the “Omitted hundreds theory," see JRAS, 1913, 98o f. 

2A gold coin of Wima or Vima (NC, 1934, 232), gives him the tide 
Basileus Hasilewn Soter Megas (Tarn, Grecks, 354 n. 5). This throws welcome 
light on the problem of the identification of the nameless king Soter Megas. 

9A silver piece resembling the ordinary small copper type of Vima Kad. 
phises is also known (Whitehead, Jndo-Greek Coins, 174). Other silver coins 
of the monārch are apparently referred. to by Marshall (Guide to Taxila, 
1918, 81). A silver coin of Kanishka is also known (ASI, AR, 1925-26, pl. 
ix. Smith (EHI*, p. 270) and others make mention of silver coins of 
Huvishka. 

$ V. 2. 76; cf. Saiva, Panini, IV. x. 112. 

5 As already stated Sten Konow finds the name of Vima (Uvima) Kavthisa 
(Kadphises?) in the Khalatse (Ladakh) inscription of the year 187(?). Corpus, 
II. i. 81. The identity of the King in question is, however, uncertain. 

6 4 History of the Wei Dynasty (A.D. 220-264). 

! Corpus, II, i. lv. 
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Chinese emperor in the year 230. Inscriptions discovered 
in India have preserved the names with dates of the 
following great Kushàn sovereigns besides the Kadphises 
group, viz., Kanishka I (1-23), Vāsishka (24-28), Huvishka 
(28-60), Kanishka II, son of Vā-jheshka (41), and Vāsudeva 
(67-98). Huvishka, Vā-jheshka and Kanishka II are pro- 
bably referred to by Kalhaņa as Hushka, Jushka and 
Kanishka who apparently ruled conjointly. It will be 
seen that Kanishka II ruled in the year 41, a date which 
falls within the reign of Huvishka (28-60) Thus the 
account of Kalhana is confirmed by epigraphic evidence. 

In the chronological order generally accepted by nu- 
mismatists, the Kanishka group succeeded the Kadphises 
group. But this view is not accepted by many scholars. 
Moreover, there is little agreement even among scholars 
who place the Kanishka group after the Kadphises kings. 
The more important theories of Kanishka's date are given 
below : 

1. According to Dr. Fleet, Kanishka reigned before 
the Kadphises group, and was the founder of that reckon- 
ing, commencing B.C. 58, which afterwards came to be 
known as the Vikrama Samvat*" This view (held at one 


! Corpus, II, i. Ixxvi1. 

3 See JRAS, 1915. 930; 1924, p. 409. "Three Mathurā Inscriptions. and 
their bearing on the Kushün Dynasty” by Dayārām Sahni; and IHO. Vol. 
II (1927), pP- 55%. “Further Kanishka Notes" by Sten Konow. Ep. Ind., 
XXIV. z10. 

3 If Vāsishka be identical with Vas kushāņa of a Sšñchi epigraph, his reign 
(as sub-king) commenced not later than the year 22 as we learn from an 
inscription of that year on the pedestal of an image of the Buddha (Pro. of 
the Seventh. Session of the I. H. Congress, Madras, p. (35). 

*Sec Ep. Ind.. XXI, 55 ff.- Mathura Brühmi Inscription of the Year 28. 
Cf. Ep. Ind., xxiii 45—Hidda Inscription of 28. 

* Hyd. Hist. Cong., 164. | 

8 For discussions about the origin of the so-called Fikrama era see JRAS. 
1013. pP. 637. 994 (I: Kielhorn in /fnd. Ant. XX. (1891). 124 Ē.; 307 f.: Bhand, 
Com. Vol., pp. 187 tf. CHI, pp- 168, 533. 571: ZDMG, 1922, pp- 25° F. Ep. Ind. 
xxiii. 4% H; xxvi. 119 Ā.: Kielhorn (and now Altekar) adduce evidence which 
seems to show that the early use of the cra, as may be inferred from records 
with dates that may be recognised to refer to this rex koning. was mainly 
confined to Southern and Eastern Rājputāna, Central India and the Upper 
Ganges Valley. The name of the cra found in the earliest inscriptions recalls 
designations like that of king KRITA ot Penzer, The Ocean of Story, NI. 19. 
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time by Cunningham and Dowson, and maintained by 
Franke) was accepted by Kennedy, but was ably contro- 
verted by Dr. Thomas, and can no longer be upheld after 
the discoveries of Marshall.’ Inscriptions, coins as well 
as the tesumony of Hiuen Tsang clearly prove that 
Kanishka’s dominions included Gandhara, but we have 
already seen that according to Chinese evidence Yin-mo-fu, 
and not the Kushans, ruled Kipin (Kāpiša-Gandhāra) 
in the second half of the first century B.C. Allan thinks 
that “the gold coinage of Kanishka was suggested by the 
Roman solidus" and that the Kushan monarch can hardly 


Kritiya rulers are mentioned by Fleet, JRAS, 1913, 998n. Krita may also 
have reference to the inauguration of a Golden Age after a period of toil and 
moil. From the fifth to the ninth century the reckoning was believed to be 
used especially by the princes and people of Malava. The connection of the 
name WVikrama with the era grew up gradually and was far from being gene- 
rally adopted even in the ninth century A.D. The phraseology employed in 
ihe poems and inscriptions of the next centuries shows a gradual advance 
from the simple Samvat to Vikrama Samvat, Srinripa Vikrama Samvat and so 
on. Ihe change in nomenclature was probably brought about by the princes 
and people of Gujarat whose hostility to the Milavas is well known. The 
Sitavahanas could not have founded this or any other era because they always 
used regnal years, and Indian literature distinguishes between Fikrama and 
šālivāhana, As to the claims of Aves, sce Calcutta Review, 1g22, December, 
PpP- 4193-194. Fleet points out (JRAS, 1914, 995 ff.) that even when the name 
of a real king stands before the statement of the years, so that the translation 
would be "im the year of such and such a king" he is not necessarily to be 
regarded as the actual founder of that particular reckoning. The nomencla- 
ture of an era, current in a comparatively late period, more than a century 
after its commencement, is no proof of origins. Therefore, the use of the 
terms Ayasa or Ajasa in connection with the dates 134 and 136 of the Kalawan 
and Taxila inscriptions, does not prove that Azes was the founder of the parti- 
cular reckoning used, His name may have been connected with the reckon- 
ing by later generations in the same way as the name of the Valabhi family 
came to be associated with the Gupta era, that of Sitavahana with the Saka 
cra, and that of Vikrama with the ''Krita''-Mālava reckoning itself which 
commenced in 58 B.C. Regarding the claims of Vikrama sce Bhand, Com. Vol. 
and Ind, Ant., cited above. The Purāņas while mentioning Gardabhilla are 
silent about Vikramiditya. Jaina tradition places Vikramāditya after "Naha- 
vāhana", or "Nahapāna'. Regarding the contention of Fleet that the Vikrama 
cra is a northern reckoning attention may be invited to the observations of 
Kielhorn and to a note on Chola-Pandya Institutions contributed by Professor 
C. 5. Srinivasachari to The Young Men of India, July, 1926. The Professor 
points out that the era was used in Madura in the sth century A.D. Kielhorn 
proves conclusively that the arca. where the era of 58 B.C, was used in the 
earliest times did not include the extreme north-west of India. 
1 Thomas, JRAS, 1919; Marshall, JRAS, 1914. 
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i em before Titus (79-81 A.D.) and Trajan (98-117 

2. According to Marshall, Sten Konow, Smith and 
several other scholars Kanishka's rule began about 125 
or 144 A.D.; and ended in the second half of the second 
century A.D? Now, we learn from the Sui Vihār inscrip- 
tion that Kanishka's dominions included a portion at least 
of the Lower Indus Valley. Again we learn from the 
Junāgadh inscription of Rudradāman that the Mahaksha- 
trapa's conguests extended to Sindhu and Sauvīra (which 
included Multān according to the Purāņas and Alberuni) 
and even to the land of the Yaudheyas in the direction of 
the Sutlej: Rudradaman certainly flourished from A.D. 
130 to A.D. 150. He did not owe his position as Maha- 
kshatrapa to anybody else (svayam adhigata Mahakshatrapa 
nüma)' If Kanishka reigned in the middle of the second 
century A.D., how are we to reconcile his mastery over 
the Sui Vihār region in the Lower Indus Valley with the 
contemporary sovereignty of Rudradāman?* Again Ka- 
nishka's dates 1-23, Vāsishka's dates 24-28, Huvishka's dates 
28-60, and Vāsudeva's dates 67-98, suggest a continuous 
reckoning. In other words, Kanishka was the originator 
of an era. But we know of no era ever current in, Or 


i Camb. Short History, p. 77- 

zs Recently Ghirshman suggested the period A.D. 144-72 for Kanishka 
(Begram, Recherches Archacologique et Historiques sur les Kouchams). The 
argument that India was stil] in A.D. 125 governed by a Viceroy (and there- 
fore, not by Kanishka or Huvishka) is effectively disposed of by Thomas in 
JRAS, 1914. 1024. He points out that the historian of the Later Han *s 
obviously referring to the conditions at the time of the invasion of Wima 
Kadphises, and not to the state of things in A.D. 125. 

3 Dr. Sten Konow's views are difficult to ascertain, Im the Indian Studies 
in honour of C. R. Lanman (Harvard University Press). p- 65, he mentions 
A.D. 134 as the initial point of the Kanishka reckoning which he and Dr. Van 
Wijk "have tried to establish'* (cf. Acta Orientalia, III, 54 ff). But io (HO 
II! (1927). p. 551. he, along with Dr. Van Wijk, shows a predilection for A.D. 
128-29 (cf. Corpus, Ixxvii: Acta Orientalia, V, 168 ff». Professor Rapson (in 
JRAS, 1950. 186 ff.) points out the conjectural and inconclusive character of 
the two Doctors’ calculations. ““The year 79", says he ‘seems to be out of 
the running and a dark horse, the year 128-9, is the favourite." 

* Ep. Ind., VILL. 4. 

s Sec IHO. March, 1950, 149- 
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known to, North-West India, which commenced in the 
second century A.D. 

g. Dr. R. C. Majumdar thought that the era founded 
by Kanishka was the Traikutaka-Kalachuri-Chedi era of 
248 A.D." Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil points out that this is 
not possible” “In fact, the reign of Vasudeva, the last of 
the Kushans, came to an end 100 years after the beginning 
of the reign of Kanishka. Numerous inscriptions prove 
that Vasudeva reigned at Mathura. It is certain that this 
country, over which extended the empire of Vasudeva, 
was occupied about $350 A.D. by the Yaudheyas and the 
Nāgas and it is probable that they reigned in this place 
nearly one century before they were subjugated by Samu- 
dragupta. The capitals of the Nagas were Mathura, 
Kantipura and Padmāvatī.” The Kushān (?) realm in the 
Indian borderland was, in A.D. 960, ruled by Grumbates. 
The theory of Dr. Majumdar cannot, moreover, be recon- 
ciled with the Tibetan tradition which makes Kanishka a 
contemporary of king Vijayakirti of Khotan,' and the 
Indian tradition which makes Huvishka a contemporary of 
Nāgārjuna, and hence of a king of the Imperial Šātavāhana 
line, who can hardly be placed later than the second cen- 
tury A.D., as he is described as ‘lord of the three seas’ and 
sovereign of (South) Košala (in the Upper Deccan).* Lastly, 
the catalogues of the Chinese Tripitaka state that An-Shih- 
Kao (148-170 A.D.) translated the Margabhümi Sütra of 
Sangharaksha who was the chaplain of Kanishka.“ This 
shows conclusively that Kanishka flourished before 170 


! For this era see JRAS, 1905, pp. 566-68. 

2 Ancient History of the Deccan, p. gi. 

3 EHI*, p. 290. The Chionitai identified by Cunningham with Kushāns. 

* Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 142. 

s Rájataratgint, I. 174: Harsha-charita (Cowell), p. 252; Watters, Yuan- 
Chwang, I. p. zoo. The epithet trisamudrüdhipati which the Harsha-charita 
(Book VIII) applies to the Šātavāhana friend of Nāgārjuna cannot fail to 
remind one of Gautamiputra Šātakarņi ' whose chargers drank the water of 
the three oceans’ (tisamudatoyapitavühana), or one of his immediate successors. 

* Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 64n. Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue, 
App. IL 4. 
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A.D." The arguments against the theory of Dr. Majumdar 
are equally applicable to the surmise of Sir R. G. Bhan- 
darkar who placed Kanishka's accession in A.D. 278. 

4. According to Fergusson, Oldenberg, Thomas, 
Banerji, Rapson, J. E. Van Lohuizen-De Leeuw, Bachhofer 
and many other scholars Kanishka was the founder of that 
reckoning commencing A.D. 78, which came to be known 
as the Saka era” This view is not accepted by Prof. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil on the following grounds: — 

(a) If we admit that Kujūla-Kadphises and Hermaios 
reigned about so A.D. and that Kanishka founded the 
Šaka era in 78 A.D. we have scarcely 28 years for the dura- 
tion of the end of the reign of Kadphises I and the whole 
Of the reign of Kadphises II. 

(But the date, A.D. so, for Kadphises I is uncertain. 


1 According to the theory of Dr. Majumdar, Vasudeva I ruled from 
(249+74) 323 to (249498) 347 A.D. But Chinese evidence places a Po-t'iao 
(Vasudeva?) in 230 A.D. The Khalatse Ins. also presents difficulties. 

* Bachbofer JAOS, 61, 242. 

5 For the origin of the Saka era see Fleet, CHI, preface 56; JRAS, 1913. 
pp. 635. 650, 987 ff; Dubreuil, AHD, 26; Rapson Andhra Coins, p. cv; S. 
Konow, Corpus, Il. i. xvi f. Nahapāna, who was not even a Mahākshatrapa 
in the years 42-45, and who never became a paramount sovereign, could not 
possibly have been the founder of the cra. The theory which represents 
Nahapāna as the founder of the cra used in his inscriptions (dated 42-46) is 
also contradicted by a Jaina tradition (relied on by Sten Konow, Corpus, II. 
i. xxxviii) which assigns to him (Nahavāhana) a period of only 4o years. 
Chashtana has no better claims and the evidence of the Periplus shows that 
he could not have ruled at Ujjain in 78 A.D. As to the theory that Kadphises 
HI founded the reckoning in question, it may be pointed out that no inscrip- 
tion or coin of this monarch contains any date which is referable to an era 
of his institution. The only Scythian king who did establish an era in the 
sense that he used a regnal reckoning that was continued by his successors, 
is Kanishka. And the only reckoning that is attributed by Indian writers, 
since the days of the early Chalukyas, to a Scythian king is the Saka era of 
T ID AP the objection that the ŝaka era was foreign to the north it may 
he pointed out that the era of 53 B.C., was equally foreign to the extreme 
north-west of India. The assertion that the Šaka era was never used in the 
north-west simply begs the question. It assumes what it has got to prove, viz., 
that the reckoning used by the housc of Kanishka does not refer to the Šaka 
era. The very name Saka points to its foreign, and possibly north-western, 
origin, as the imperial Sakas resided in that region, and it is only the viceroys 
who dwelt in Mālwa Kāthiāwār and the Deccan. On the analogy of cvery 
famous Indian regnal reckoning it may be confidently asserted that the saka 
cra, too, originated with a sovereign and not with a mere viceroy. 
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Even if we accept it as correct, the period of 28 years is 
not too short in view of the fact that Kadphises II succeed- 
ed an octogenerian. When Kadphises I died "at the age 
Of more than eighty” his son must have been an old man. 
It is, therefore, improbable that “his reign was protracted.") 

(b) Marshall, says Prof, G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, has 
discovered at Taxila in the Chir Stūpa a document dated 
136 which, in the Vikrama era, corresponds to 79 A.D., 
and the king mentioned therein is probably Kadphises 
I, but certainly not Kanishka, 

(Now, the epithet Devaputra applied to the Kushan 
king of the Taxila scroll of 136, is characteristic of the 
Kanishka group, and not of the Kadphises kings.” So the 
discovery need not shake the conviction of those that attri- 
bute to Kanishka the era of 78 A.D. ‘The omission of the 
personal name of the Kushan monarch does not necessarily 
imply that the first Kushān is meant. In several inscrip- 
tions of the time of Kumara Gupta and Budha Gupta, the 
king is referred to simply as Gupta nripa.) 

(c) Professor Dubreuil says: “Sten Konow has shown 
that the Tibetan and Chinese documents tend to prove 
that Kanishka reigned in the second century.” 

(This Kanishka may have been Kanishka of the Ara 
Inscription of the year 41 which, if referred to the Saka 
era, would give a date in the second century A.D. Po-t'iao 
of Sten Konow, the king of the Yueh-chi who sent an 


ambassador to China in A.D. 230, may have been one of 


the successors of Vasudeva I. “Coins bearing the name of 


11 am glad to note that a somewhat similar suggestion is now made by 
Dr. Thomas in Dr. B. C. Law Volume, II. «12. It is, however, by no means 
clear why it is said that the possibility of the identification of Devaputra with 
Kanishka ` has been ignored’. The Kadphises kings meant here are Kujüla 
(Kadphises I), and Vima (Wema) and not Kuyula Kara Kaphsa whose identifica- 
tion with Kadphises I is a mere surmise, Kara or Kala probably means a Mahi. 
rājaputra, a prince (Burrow, The Language of the Kharoshthi — — 82). 
Even if Kuyula Kara be identical with Kujüla (cf. Corpus, II, i. Ixv) and 
the Kushān king of the Taxila inscription ot 196, it may be pointed out that 
it is by no means certain that the date 196 refers to the Vikrama era, 


* Vasudeva? Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 141. Corpus, TI, i. Ixxvii; cf. Acta, 
Il, 23%. | 
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Vasudeva continued to be struck long after he had passed 
away.” Dr. Smith, Mr. R. D. Banerji and Dr. S. Konow 
himself clearly recognise the existence of more than one 
Vāsudeva.)* 

(d) Sten Konow has also shown that the inscriptions 
of the Kanishka era and those of the Šaka era are not dated 
in the same fashion. (But the same scholar also shows 
that all the inscriptions of the Kanishka era are also not 
dated in the same fashion. In the Kharoshthi inscrip- 
tions. Kanishka and his successors recorded the dates 
in the same way as their Saka-Pahlava predecessors, 
giving the name of the month and the day within the 
month. On the other hand, in their Brahmi records 
Kanishka and his successors usually adopted the Ancient 
Indian way of dating.” Are we to conclude from this 
that the Kharoshthi dates of Kanishka's inscriptions are 
not to be referred to the same era to which the dates of 
the Brahmi records are to be ascribed? If Kanishka 
adopted two different ways of dating, we fail to under- 
stand why he could not have adopted a third method to 
suit the local conditions in Western India. Sten Konow 
himself points out that in the Saka dates we have the 
name of the month as in the Kharoshthi records with 
addition of the Paksha. '"The Saka era which (the 
Western Kshatrapas) used was a direct imitation of the 
reckoning used by their cousins in the north-west, the 
additional mentioning of the 'paksha' being perhaps a 
concession to the custom in the part of the country where 
they ruled." It is not improbable that just as Kanishka 
in the borderland used the old Saka-Pahlava method, and 
in Hindusthān Proper used the ancient Indian way of 
dating prevalent there, so in Western India his officer 
added the 'paksha' to suit the custom in that part of the 
country.)* - 


|! EHI, ard ed., p. 272- 

* fbid., pp 272-78, Corpus, ii. I. Ixxvii. xA | | 

t Ep. Ind., NIV. p. 1 For an exception see ibid.. XXI. 60 

& As to the statement of Fleet endorsed by S. Konow Corpus, Ixxxvii 
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According to Sten Konow Kanishka came from 
Khotan' and belonged to the Little Yūeh-chi. The theory 
presents many difficulties” It is certain that his suc- 
cessors in 230 were still known as the Ta (Great?) 
Yuieh-chi. The family name according to Kumaralata’s 
Kalpanamanditika was Kiu-sha.’ 

Kanishka completed the Kushān conquest of Upper 
India and ruled over a wide realm which extended from 
Kapisa, Gandhara and Kašmīra to Benares. Traditions 
of his conflict with the rulers of Soked (Saketa) and 
Pataliputra in Eastern India are preserved by Tibetan 
and Chinese writers. Epigraphic records give us con- 
temporary notices of him, with dates, not only from 
Peshawar and possibly from Zeda (near Und) in the 
Yuzufzai country, but also from Manikiala near Rawal- 
pindi, from Sui Vihar about 16 miles south-west of 
Bahawalpur (north of Sind), from Mathura and Sravasti, 
and from Sarnath near Benares His coins are found 


that the use of the Saka ērā was foreign to Northern India attention may be 
invited to Kielhorn's List of Ins. of Northern India, Nos. 351, 352. öz, 
404-305. 368, 470. etc. So far as North-West India is concerned there is ax 
little positive proof of the early use of the Vikrama era as of the era of 
78 A.D. The paucity of early records dated in the saka era in the valley of 
the Upper Ganges and „ts tributaries is possibly due to the fact that the 
cra of 58 B.C. already held the field. Later eras of undoubtedly northern 
origin, like those of the Guptas and Harsha, have practically been forgotten, 
but the cra of 58 B.C. is still in use. In Southern India the case is 
different. Ihe use of regnal years in the records of the Mauryas (many ol 
which are located in the south) and those of the Sitavihanas, Chetas, and 
other early dynasties, proves beyond doubt that there was no early reckon. 
ing in use that could compete with the new era that was introduced bs 
the saka satraps The story of the foundation of the Chilukya Vikrama 
cra suggests that the Saka reckoning was at times deliberately sought to 
be discontinued because of its foreign association. This might have happened 
in the north os well as in the south. 

! Corpus, 11, i. Ixxvi; cf. Ixi; JRAS, 1903, 354. 

* Ibid, p. Ixxvii. 

Cj. Kuša of Kanika lekha and Kušadvīpa of the Purāņas. 
Shafer, Linguistics in History, JAOS, 67, No. 4. pp. 296 t. 

t Cf. The story of the Chinese hostage mentioned by H. Tsang. 

* Ep. Ind., xiv, p. 143; Ind. Ani., 1903, p. 381; Corpus, V, i, pp. Ixxii 
amd lxxv. The reference may be to Kanishka HI 

* ln recent years Mr. K. G. Goswami has drawn attention to a Brahmi 
Inscription of Kanishka, dated in the vear xz (?), which he found in the 
Municipal Museum at Allahabad (Calcutta. Rewiew, July, i934. p. 83). 


Sec now 
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in considerable quantities as far eastwards as Ghazipur 
and Gorakhpur.’ The eastern portion of his empire was 
apparently governed by the Maha-Kshatrapa Kharapallana 
and the Kshatrapa Vanashpara. In the northern portion 
we find the general Lala and the Satraps Vespasi and 
Liaka. He fixed his own residence at Peshawar (Purusha- 
pura) and possibly established Kanishkapura* in Kašmīra. 
lt is, however, more probable that Kanishkapura was 
established by his namesake of the Ara_ inscription. 
After making himself master of the south (i.e., India) 
Kanishka turned to the west and defeated the king of 
the Parthians.” In his old age he led an army against 
the north and died in an attempt to cross the Tsung-ling 
mountains (Tāghdumbāsh Pāmīr) between the Pāmīr 
Plateau and Khotan. The Northern expedition is 
apparently referred to by Hiuen-Tsang who speaks of his 
rule in the territory to the east of the Tsung-ling 
mountains, and of a Chinese Prince detained as a hostage 
at his court. 

It is not improbable that Kanishka was the Kushān 
king repulsed by general Pan-ch'ao during the reign 
of the Emperor Ho-ti (A.D. 89-105). It has no doubt 
been argued that Kanishka “must have been a monarch 
of some celebrity and if the Chinese had come into 
victorius contact with him, their historians would have 
mentioned it." But if we identify Pan-ch'ao's Kushan 
contemporary with Kadphises II, the silence of the 
Chinese becomes still more mysterious and inexplicable 
because he was certainly well-known to the annalists. 
On the other hand, Kanishka was not known to them 
and the non-mention of his name, if he were Pan-ch'ao's 
contemporary, cannot be more surprising than that ot 


! A gold coin from Mahāsthāna (Bogra) represents the standing bearded 
figure of Kanishka —possibly an imitation of the coinage of the great Kushār 
king 

13 Cunningham (AGE, 114) located it near srinagar. Stein and Smith 
identify it with Kānispor, ‘situated berween the Vicastā river and the high road 
leading from Varāhamūla to Srinagar ` (EH, p. 275). 

3 Jnd. Ant., 190%. p. 9352, 
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his predecessor, Wema. In favour of Kanishka's identity 
with Pan-ch'ao's antagonist we may urge that Kanishka is 
known to have come into conflict with the Chinese, but 
the same cannot be said with regard to Wema, the events 
of whose reign, as recorded by Chinese annalists, do not 
include a first class war with China. The legend of 
Kanishka's death published by S. Lévi contains a 
significant passage which runs thus: —"1 have subjugated 
three regions; all men have taken refuge with me, the 
region of the north alone has not come in to make its 
submission." Have we not here a covert allusion to his 
failure in the encounter with his mighty northern 
neighbour? 

Kanishka's fame rests not so much on his conquests, 
as on his patronage of the religion of Sakyamuni. Numis- 
matic evidence and the testimony of the Peshawar Casket 
inscriptions show that he actually became a convert to 
Buddhism possibly at the commencement of his reign, if 
not earlier. He showed his zeal for his faith by building 
the celebrated relic tower and Sanghārāma at Purusha- 
pura or Peshawar which excited the wonder of Chinese 
and Muslim travellers He convoked the last great 
Buddhist council which was held in Kašmira or 
Jalandhar.” But though a Buddhist, the Kushan monarch 
continued to honour the Greek, Sumerian, Elamite, Mith- 


raic, Zoroastrian and Hindu gods worshipped in the 


various provinces of his far-flung empire* The court 


I EHI, p. 285; JRAS, 1912, 574. 

* The fame of the Kanishka Mahāvihāra remained undiminished till the 
days of the Pāla Kings of Bengal as is apparent from the Ghoshrāvan Inscrip 
tion of the time of Devapāla.  Kanishka's Chaitya is referred to bv Alberuni. 

3 One account possibly mentions Gandhāra as the place where the Assembly 
met. The earliest authorities seem to locate it in Kašhmīr. Kundalavana 
vihira appears to be the name of the monastery where the theologian» 
assembled probably under the presidency of Vasumitra, The chief business of 


the Synod scems to be the collection of canonical texts, and the preparation 
of commentaries on them (Smith, EHM, pp. 2 ff Law, Buddhistic 
Studies, 71). 


‘See JRAS. igi2. pp. 100%, 1004. The Elamite (Sumerian? Hastings, 
s. B27) goddess Nana possibly gave her name to the famous Nāņaka coins 
(ef. Bhand,, Carm. Lec., 1921, p. 161). For the influence of the Mithra (Mihr, 
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of Kanishka was adorned by Pāršva, Vasumitra, 
ASvaghosha,' Charaka, Nagarjuna,* Sarngharaksha, Mathara, 
Agesilaos the Greek and other worthies who played a 
leading part in the religious, literary, scientific, philo- 
sophical and artistic activities of the reign. Excavations 
at Mat near Mathura have disclosed a life-size statue of 
the great king.’ 

After Kanishka came Vāsishka, Huvishka and Kanishka 
of the Ara inscription. We have got inscriptions of 
Vasishka dated 24 and 28 which possibly prove his 
control over Mathura and Eastern Mālwa.* He may have 
been identical with Vajheshka, the father of Kanishka of 
the Ara inscription, and Jushka of the Rdjatarangini, 
the founder of the town of Jushkapur, modern Zukur to 
the north of Srinagar. 


Huvishka’s dates range from 28 to 60. A Mathura 
Inscription® represents him as the grandson of a king 
who has the appellation “Sacha dhramathita,” i.e., stead- 
fast or abiding in the true Law, which occurs on the 
coins of Kuyula Kaphsa'. Kalhana's narrative leaves the 
impression that Huvishka ruled simultaneously with 
Jushka and Kanishka, :.e., Vā-jheshka and Kanishka of 
the Ara inscription of the year 41. The Wardak vase 


Mihirā, Miiro) cult on Kushān India, see Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Farshinavism, 
Seivism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 154. According to Professor Rapson 
(Andhra Coins, xii) the diversity of coin-types does not show religious eclecti- 
cism. but reflects the different forms of religion which prevailed in the various 
districts of the vast empire of the Great Kushāns. Cf., dsdveri and Bednur 
types of coins of the time of Eltutmish and of Hyder Ali. 

| For the legend about Kanishka and Asvaghosha see a recent article by 
H. W. Bailey (JRAS, 1942, pt. D-—rans. with notes of a fragment of a Khotan 
Ms. The king's name is spelt Cadrra (Chandra) Kanishka. 

* [t is possible that Nagarjuna was a contemporary, not of Kanishka |, 
bur of Kanishka IE and Huvishka. 

1 EHIS, p. 272-, Cf. Coin-portrait, JRAS, igre, 670. 

4 As (he Shñchi images may have been Drought from Mathura, the find 
spots need not be regarded as forming necessarily a part of the empire of the 
king mentioned on the pedestals, 

5 EHI! p. 275. 

RAS, 1924, p. 402. | k. | 

; The epithet is also applied to Amgoka in the Ksharoshķhi documents 
(Burrow, p- 128). 
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inscription possibly proves the inclusion of Kabul within 
his dominions. But there is no evidence that he retained 
his hold on the Lower Indus Valley which was probably 
wrested from the successors of Kanishka I by Rudra- 
dàman l. In Kasmira Huvishka built a town named 
Hushkapura Like Kanishka l, he was a patron of 
Buddhism and built a splendid monastery at Mathura.’ 
He also resembled Kanishka in his taste for a diversity 
of coin-types. Besides a medley of Greek, Persian and 
Indian deities we have, on one of his coins, the remarkable 
figure of Roma. A Mathura inscription refers to the 
restoration during his reign of a delapidated Devakula of 
his grandfather. 

Smith does not admit that the Kanishka of the Ara 
inscription of the year 41 was different from the great 
Kanishka. Liiders, Fleet, Kennedy and Sten Konow, on 
the other hand, distinguish between the two Kanishkas.* 
According to Liiders, Kanishka of the Ara inscription was a 
son of Vasishka and probably a grandson of Kanishka I. 
Kanishka 11 had the tiles Maharaja, Rājātirāja, Devaputra 
and possibly Kasara (Caesar). It is probable that he, 
and not Kanishka I, was the founder of the town of 
Kanishkapura in Kaśmîra. 

The last notable king of Kanishka's line was Vasudeva 
I. His dates range from the year 67° to 98, i.e., A.D. 
145 to 176 according to the system of chronology adopted 

! lt is ulentihed with Ushkür inside the Bārāmūla Pass (EHI*, 
* Gf. Lūders, List No. 62. 


' Camb. Short Hist., 79. Numismatic evidence possibly suggests that the 
‘lion-standard” was to some of the Great Kushāns what the Garuda.dhvaja was 
to their Gupta successors. Cf Whitehead, 196. | 

‘cf. Corpus, M. i. lxxx; 16g. Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 143. JRAS, 1019. Q8. 
ihe mention of a distinguishing patronymic in the record of the year 4, and 
the fact that no inscriptions of Kanishka are known that are referable to the 
period 24 to 40 of the era used by the family (when the Kushān throne was 
occupied by Vāsishka and, possibly Huvishka as a junior partner), Suggest 
that Kanishka of the year 41 is not to be identified with Kanishka of the 
years 1-259. 

* Mr. M. Nagor makes mention of an inscription incised on the base of a 
stone image of the Buddha acquired from Pālikherā (Mathura Museum, 
No. 2907; which records the installation of the image in the year 67 during 
the reign of Vasudeva, 


p. 287). 
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in these pages. He does not appear to have been a 
Buddhist. His coins exhibit the figure of Siva attended 
by Nandi. There can be no doubt that he reverted to 
Saivism, the religion professed by his great predecessor 
Kadphises Il. A king named Vasudeva is mentioned in 
the Kavya Mimamsa as a patron of poets and a Sabhapati, 
apparently ‘President of a Society’ (of learned men). 
That the Kushan Age was a period of great literary 
activity is proved by the works of Asvaghosha, Nagarjuna 
and others. It was also a period of religious ferment 
and missionary activity. It witnessed the development 
of Saivism and the allied cult of Karttikeya, of the 
Mahayana form of Buddhism and the cults of Mihira 
and of Vasudeva-Krishna, and it saw the introduction of 
Buddhism into China by Kasyapa Matanga (c. 61-68 A.D.). 

‘The dynasty of Kanishka opened the way for Indian 
civilization to Central and Eastern Asia.” 

The inscriptions of Vasudeva have been found only in 
the Mathura region. From this it is not unreasonable to 
surmise that he gradually lost his hold over the north- 
western portion of the Kushan dominions. 

About the middle of the third century A.D., we hear 
of the existence of no less than four kingdoms all ‘depen- 
dent on the Yueh-chi,' and ruled probably by princes of 
the Yue-chi stock.’ 


| Cf. Kennedy, JRĀS, 1915, 1060 f. Among the successors of Vásudeva I 
may be mentioned Kanishka (HD; Vasu (Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, pp 
211-12; cf. RDB, JASB, Vol. IV (1908), Sı ff: Altekar, NHIP, VI. 14 n) or 
Vasudeva Il, who is apparently to be identified with Po-tiao A.D. 20 
(Corpus, I. i. Ixxvii); and Grumbates(?), A.D. 360 (Smith, FAI, p. 290) 
Kings claiming to belong to the family of Kanishka continued to rule in 
Ki-pin and Gandhüra long after he had passed away (/tinerary of Oukong 
Cal. Rev., 19272, Aug. 5ept.. pp. 193%. 489). The last king of Kanishka's rac 
was, according to tradition, Lagatūrmān who was overthrown by his Brāh 
mana minister Kallar (Alberuni, II, 19). For an allemed invasion of India im 
the later Kushān period by Ardeshir Bābagān (A.D. 226-41), the founder oí 
the Sassanian dynasty, sec Ferishta (Elliot and Dowson, VI, p. 557! Varhrán 
II (A.D. 276-93) conquered the whole of Sakasthina and made his son Vārhrār 
Mi Governor of the conquered territory. Šakasthāna continued to form a part 
of the Sassanian empire down to the time of šhāpūr H. A Pahlavi Inscrip 
tion of Persepolis, which Herzfeld deciphered in 1925, dated probably in A.D. 
510-11, when Shüpür II (509-79) was on the throne, refers to the Sassanian 
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These were la-hia (the Oxus region, 1.€., Bactria), 
Ki-pin (Kāpiša), Kao-tou (Kabul) and "Tien-tchou' (līt. 
India, meaning probably the country on either side of the 
Indus with a vague suzerainty over a wider area). ln 230 
the Ta Yueh-chi, i.e., the Great (?) Yueh-chi king Po-tiao 
sent an embassy to the Chinese Emperor. Ihe Yueh-chi 
kingdom of "Tientchou' began to fall to pieces some time 
after this date and probably disappeared as an important 
power in the fourth century A.D. having already lost 
some of the remotest provinces to the Nagas. Those 
nearer the Indus emerged as petty states. Sakasthana and 
parts of North-West India were conquered by the 
Sassanians in the days of Varhran ll (A.D. 276-93). 
During the early part of the reign of Shāpūr II (A.D. 
309-79) the Sassanian suzerainty was still acknowledged 
in those regions. 


SECTION IV. THE NAGAS AND THE LATER KUSHANS 


Ihe successors of the Great Kushans in Mathura and 
certain neighbouring tracts were the Nagas.’ The 
prevalence of Naga rule over a considerable portion of 
northern and central India in the third and fourth 
centuries A.D., is amply attested by epigraphic evidence. 
A Lahore copper seal inscription of the fourth century 
A.D. refers to a king named Mahesvara Naga, the son of 


ruler of Sakasthana as Šakānsāk, minister of ministers (dabīrān dabir) ol 
Mind, Sakasthána and Tukhirishthan’ (MASI, 35, 36). The Paikuli Inscrip 
tion mentions the Saka chiefs of North-Western India among the retainers of 
Varhrān II, Governor of Sakasthina in the last quarter of the third century 
A.D. URAS, 10999. 219) The Abhiras of Western India seem also to have 
acknowledged the sway of the 5àssanians (Rapson, Andhra Coins, cxxxiv). 
|. Charpentier points out (Aiyangar Com., Vol, 16) that at the time of Kosmas 
Indiko-pleustes (c. goo A.D.) the right side of the Indus Delta belonged to 
Persia. Persians figure also in early Chalukya epigraphs and the Raghuvarhia 
of kalidāsa. 

LA Yūpa Inscription from Barnala (in the Jaipur State) discloses the 
existence. of a line of kings, one of whom bore a name that ended in— 
Varddhana. They belonged to the Sohartta or Sohartri gotra. But the 
dynastic designation is not known (Ep. Ind., xxvi, 120). The record is dated 
im Krīta 284 corresponding to A.D. 227-28. 
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Nāgbhaļta.' The Allahabad Pillar inscription refers to 
King Ganapati Naga, while several Vakataka records 
mention Bhava Naga sovereign of the Bhārašivas whose 
grandson's grandson Rudrasena ll was a contemporary 
of Chandra Gupta II, and who accordingly must have 
Hourished before the rise of the Gupta Empire. Some 
idea of the great power of the rulers of Bhava Nāga's 
line and the territory over which they ruled may be 
gathered from the fact that the dynasty performed ten 
Ašvamedha sacrifices and “were besprinkled on the 
forehead with the pure water of (the river) Bhagirathi 
(Ganges) that had been obtained by their valour.” The 
valiant deeds of the family culminating in the perfor- 
mance of ten Asvamedha sacrifices indicate that they were 
not a feudatory line owing allegiance to the Kushans. 
We learn from the Puranas that the Nagas established 
themselves at Vidišā (Besnagar near Bhilsa), Padmāvati 
(Padam Pawaya, “in the apex on the confluence of the 
Sindhu and Pāra)” Kantipuri (not satisfactorily identi- 
fied),* and even Mathura which was the southern’ capital 
of Kanishka and his successors. The greatest of the Naga 
Kings was perhaps Chandrārnša,* ‘the second Nakhavant, 
whose name reminds us of the great king Chandra of 
the Delhi Iron Pillar inscription. /t ts by no means clear 
that the two are identical.’ But if Chandra preceded the 


| Fleet, CH, p 255. 

š CII, p. 241; AHD, p. 72. 

3 Coins of a Maharaja os Adhirāja named Hhavanāga have been tour i 
this place. His identity with Bhavanāga of Vākāņaku epigraph» proposed bs 
Dr. Altekar (]. Num. S. I, V. pt. LĪ) must await future discoveries 

‘Mention is made of a Kantipur «n the Skanda FPurāna (Nagarakhanda 
In the story narrated in the text à petty prince of Kkanupur! 
| the vallev of the Dhasan, in Eastern Malwa 


b. 47, 4tb. —* 
"inarries a pride cs of )asarma, | šu | 
which, in As time ol the Meghadūta, included Vidišā. Kāntipuri probably lav 
not far from the last-mentioned city 
+ TRAS, 1905, p. 233. 
J sill I udišukārms : d [^i bkhavīsvāristu nabeodhata 
— Nāga-rāļasyu putrah para puranjayah 
Bhogi bhaviyyate (?) raja nrpo Nāga-kul ódvahuh 
u Chandrimio dvitīyo Nukhavādris tathà 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49 


vadācandras t 


hnu may suggest identification with Chandra. Cupta |, or 


1! Devotion to À 
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rise of the Gupta empire, it is natural to seek a reference 
to him in the Purāņic texts which were not compiled 
till the Gupta-Vakataka age. 

The hand of a Naga princess was sought by Chandra 
Gupta II in the fourth century, and a ‘Naga’ officer gov- 
erned the Gangetic Doab as late as the time of Skanda 
Gupta.‘ The Kushans, however, continued to rule in the 
Kabul valley and parts of the Indian borderland. One 
of them gave his daughter in marriage to Hormisdas (or 
Hormuzd) Il, the Sassanian King of Persia (A.D. 301-09). 
As already stated Varhran II (A.D. 276-93) and his 
successors up to the time of Shāpūr II seem to have 
exercised suzerainty over their Scythic neighbours. 
"When Shāpūr ll besieged Amida in A.D. 350, Indian 
elephants served under his command.” Shortly after- 
wards the Sassanian supremacy was replaced by that of 
the Guptas, and the “Darvaputra Shahi Shāhānushāhi," 
i.€., the Kushan monarch or monarchs of the North-West 
sent valuable presents to Samudra Gupta." In the fifth 
century’ the Kidāra Kushāns established their rule 
over Gandhāra and Kašmīra.” In the sixth century 
the Kushans had to hght hard against the Huns and in 
the following centuries, against the Muslims. In the 


preferably, Chandra Il. But then we have to explain the significant omission 
of the termination-gupta in this memorable pradasts and the epithet Dhāva, 
especially as Chandra-Gupta Il is known as Devagupta or Devārāja and not 
Dhiva. One should notc also the claim to have acquired adhirdfya and 
victory over a Frans-Indus people by his own prowess and not as a sequel to 
the power and prestige won by a line of distinguished ancestors. The Vish- 
puite association of this great King precludes the possibility of identification 
with Chandra Kanishka. Identification with the first Maurya is fantastic in 
view of the date of the epigraph and recorded achievements of the hero which 
do not include the overthrow of the Nandas and clash with the Yavanas. 

i For later traces of Naga rule, see Bom. Gar.. x. 2, pp. 281, 292, 414, 574; 
Ep. ind.. X, 25. 

*' RAS. 1414. p. tobe. Smith (EHI, p. 2q0) and Herzfeld (MASI, 98, 
46) give the date A. D. 460. i 

3 Ci. also JASB, (yo, 0* 

t Or probably cartier (about the middle of the fourth century according 
to Altekar, NHIP, VI. 21). 

* JRAS, 1913, p. 1:064. Smith, Catalogue 64, 89. R. D. Banerji, JASB, 
igoš, gi. 
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ninth century A.D. a powerful Muslim dynasty, that 
of the Saffarids, was established in Sistan (Seistan) and 
the sway of the family soon extended to Ghazni, 
fābulistān, Herat, Balkh and Bamiyan.' The later kings 
of the race of Kanishka seem to have had one residence 
in Gandhara at the city of Und, Ohind, Waihand or 
Udabhanda, on the Indus. Another capital was situated 
in the Kabul valley. The family was finally extinguished 
by the Brahmana Kallar or Lalliya who founded the 
Hindu Shāhiyya dynasty towards the close of the ninth 
century A.D. A part of the kingdom of Kabul fell into 
the hands of Alptigin in tenth century.” 


| Nazim, The Life and Times of sultan Mahmud, 186 
* Nazim op. et., p +6. 








CHAPTER IX. SCYTHIAN RULE IN SOUTHERN 
AND WESTERN INDIA 


SECTION I. THE KSHAHARATAS 


We have seen that in the second and first centuries 
B.C., the Scythians possessed Ki-pin (Kāpišā-Gandhāra) 
and Sakasthana (Seistan) and soon extended their sway 
over a large part of Northern India. The principal 
Scythic dynasties continued to rule in the north, But 
a Satrapal family the Kshaharatas, extended their power 
to Western India and the Deccan, and wrested parts 
of Maharashtra from the Šātavāhanas. The Satavahana 
king apparently retired to the southern part of his 
dominions, probable to the Janapada of the Bellary 
District which came to be known as Šātavāhanihāra, 
and was at one time under the direct administration 
of a military governor (mahasenapati) named Skanda-nāga.' 
Ihe waning power of the indigenous rulers of the 
Deccan and the waxing strength of the invaders seem to 
be hinted at in the following lines of the Periplus : 

"Ihe city of Calliena (Kalyana) in the time of the 
elder Saraganus (probable Satakarni I) became a lawful 
market town; but since it came into the possession of 
Sandanes (possible Sunandana Šātakarņi)* the port is 
much obstructed, and Greek ships landing there may 
chance to be taken to Barygaza (Broach) under guard." 

The name of the Scythian conquerors of the Broach 
region and of Maharashtra, Kshaharāta, seems to be 
identical with "Karatai," the designation of a famous 


! Ep. tod. XIV, 155. 

* Wilson in JASB, 1904. 272; Smith ZDMG, Sept., 1904: IHO. 1992, 254; 
JBORS, 1932, 7f. The adjective ‘elder’ becomes pointless unless the passage 
mentions a younger Saraganus, and this person can only refer to Sandanes 
from whom the elder king is distinguished. 
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Saka tribe of the north mentioned by the geographer 
Ptolemy.’ 

The known members of the Kshaharāta, Khakharāta, 
or Chaharata family are Liaka, Patika, Ghatāka, Bhūmaka 
and Nahapāna. Of these Liaka, Patika, and Ghataka 
belonged to the laxila and Mathura regions respectively. 
Bhūmaka was a Ashatrapa of Kāthiāwār. Rapson says 
that he preceded Nahapana. His coin-types are “arrow, 
discus and thunderbolt.” These types have been com- 
pared with the reverse type “discus, bow and arrow” of 
certain copper coins struck conjointly by Spalirises and 
Azes (1). 

Nahapana was the greatest of the Kshaharata Satraps. 
Eight Cave Inscriptions discovered at Pandulena, near 
Nasik, Junnar and Karle (in the Poona district) prove the 
inclusion of a considerable portion of Maharashtra within 
his dominions. Seven of these inscriptions describe the 
benefactions of his son-in-law Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta) 
the Saka, while the eighth inscription specifies the 
charitable works of Ayama, the Amātya (minister. or 
district officer), Ushavadāta's inscriptions indicate that 
Nahapāna's political influence probably extended from 
Poona (in Mahārāshtra) and Sūrpāraka (in North Konkan) 
to Prabhāsa in Kāthiāwār, Mandasor (Dašapura) and 
Ujjain in Mālwa and the district of Ajmer including 
Pushkara, the place of pilgrimage to which Ushavadāta 
resorted for consecration after his victory over the 
Mālayas or Mālavas. 

The Nasik records give the dates 41, 42, and 45, 
of an unspecified era, and call Nahapana a Kshatrapa, 
while the Junnar epigraph of Ayama specifies the 
date 46 and speaks of Nahapana as Mahākshatrapa. 
The generally accepted view is that these dates are 
to be referred to the Saka era of 78 A.D. The name 
Nahapana is no doubt Persian, but the Kshaharata tribe 

Und. dni.. 1884. p. 400. Mr. Y. K. Gupte pots om (Ind. Ant.. 1920 


128), that among the shepherds of the Deccan we have the surname Kharāte 
which he considers to be à shortened form of Khakharita (Kshaharáta 
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to which Nahapana belonged was probably of Saka 
extraction and Ushavadata, son-in-law of Nahapana, 
distinctly calls himself a Saka. It is, therefore, probable 
that the era of 78 A.D. derives its name of Saka era from 
the Saka princes of the House of Nahapāna. Rapson 
accepts the view that Nahapāna's dates are recorded 
in years of the Saka era, beginning in 78 A.D. and, 
therefore, assigns Nahapana to the period A.D. 119 
to 124. Several scholars’ identify Nahapana with 
Mambarus (emended into Nambanus) of the Periplus 
whose capital was Minnagara in Ariake. According to 
one theory Minnagara is modern Mandasor,^ and Ariake 
is Aparāntika.” 

R. D. Banerji and C. Jouveau-Dubreuil are of opinion 
that Nahapana s dates are not referable to the Šaka era. 
They say that if we admit that the inscriptions of Naha- 
pana are dated in the Saka era, there will be only an 
interval of five years between the inscription of this king, 
dated 46 and the inscriptions of Rudradaman, dated 52. 
Within these years must have taken place: 

(1) The end of Nahapāna's reign; 

(2) The destruction of the Kshaharātas; 

(3) HF he accession of Chashtana as Ashatrapa, his 


' Allan thinks that the coins of Nahapina cannot be assigned to so late a 
date in the second century A.D. He points among other things to the simi 
larity of the bust on the obverse of Nahapāna s silver coins and that on the 
coins of Rājuvūla. But he admits that this may be due to derivations from à 
common prototype such as the coins of Strato 1, Camb. Short Hist.. Ba f. 

2 E.G., M. Boyer in Journal Asiatique, 1897; JASB, 1904. 272. In [RAS, 
18, 108, Kennedy points out that the name certainly ends in-— bares —baros. 
and not in banos, 

* JIRAS, 1912. p. 785. 

+ This is the view of D. R. Bhandarkar who apparently follows Homb, 
Gaz, L 1. 15 n; Cf., however, Ind. Ant., 1926, p. 143, Capital of Nahapüna 
(= Junnar). Fleet identifies Minnagara with Dohad in the Paūch Mahāls 
(URAS, (Qiz, p. 788; 1913. 9930). In à paper read at the sixth conference of 
Orientalists at Patna Dr. Jayaswal referred to à Jaina work which mentions 
Broach as the capital of Nahapāna (see now dvatyaka sūtra, |BORS, 1030. 
Sept. Dec., 290). For a different tradition see IMO. 1920, 456. Vusudhara(?) 
nagarī. 

* Cf. also IA, 7, 259, 263: Ariake may also be Aryaka of Varahamihira’s 
Brihat Yarhhitā, 
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reign as Ashatrapa, his accession as a Maha- 
kshatrapa, and his reign as Mahākshatrāpa; 

(4) The accession of Jayadaman as Ashatrapa, his 
reign as Ashatrapa, and perhaps also his reign as 
Mahākshatrapa; 

(5) The accession of Rudradāman and the beginning 
of his reign. 

There is no necessity, however, of crowding the events 
mentioned above within five vears (between the year 46, 
the last known date of Nahapana, and the vear 52, the 
first known date of Rudradaman). There is nothing to 
show that Chashtana's family came to power after the 
destruction of the Kshaharatas. The line of Chashtana 
may have been ruling in Cutch and perhaps some 
adjacent territories, as the Andhau inscriptions of the 
year 52 suggest, while the Kshaharatas were ruling in 
parts of Malwa and Maharashtra. Moreover, there 1s 
no good ground for believing that a long interval elapsed 
from the accession of Chashtana to that of Rudradaman. 
Drs. Bhandarkar and R. C. Majumdar have pointed out 
that the Andhau inscriptions clearly prove that Chashtana 
and Rudradaman ruled conjointly in the year pe. 
Professor J. Dubreuil rejects their view on the ground that 
there is no “cha” after Rudradaman in the text of the 
inscription: Rājīa Chastanasa Ysamotika-putrasa rajna 
Rudradāmasa Jayadaéma-putrasa varshe dvipachāse, 50, 2. 
Professor Dubreuil translates the passage thus: 

“In the 52nd year, in the reign of Rudradaman, son of 
Jayadaman, grandson of Chashtana and great-grandson ot 
YSamotika.” 

The Professor who objects to a ‘cha’ himself makes use 
not only of “and” but also of the words “grandson” and 
“great-grandson” no trace of which can be found in the 
original record. Had his translation been what the 
writer of the Andhau inscriptions intended, we should 
have expected to find the name of Ysamotika first, and 
then the name of Chashtana followed by those of 
Jayadaman and  Rudradaman——Ysamotika prapautrasa 
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Chashtana pautrasa Jayadāma-putrasa Rudradāmasa. 
Moreover, it is significant that in the text of the inscription 
there is no royal title prefixed to the name of Jayadāman 
who ruled between Chashtana and Rudradāman according 
to Dubreuil. On the other hand, both Chashtana and 
Rudradaman are called Raja. The two are mentioned 
in exactly the same way—with the honorific raja and 
the patronymic. The literal translation of the inscrip- 
tional passage is “in the year 52 of king Chashtana son 
of Ysāmotika, of King Rudradaman son of Jayadaman," 
and this certainly indicates that the year 52 belonged 
to the reign both of Chashtana and Rudradaman.’ 
The conjoint rule of two kings was known to ancient 
Hindu writers on polity.” The theory of the conjoint 
rule of Chashtana and his grandson is supported by the 
fact that Jayadaman did not live to be a Mahākshatrapa 
and must have predeceased his father, Chashtana, as 
unlike Chashtana and Rudradaman, he is called simply 
a Kshatrapa (not Mahakshatrapa and Bhadramukha) 
even in the inscriptions of his descendants, We have 
already noticed the fact that the title Raja, which is given 
to Chashtana and Rudradaman in the Andhau inscriptions, 
is not given to Jayadaman. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji says that the inscriptions of 
Nahapāna cannot be referred to the same era as used on 
the coins and inscriptions of Chashtana's dynasty because 
if we assume that Nahapāna was dethroned in 46 Š. E. 
Gautamiputra must have held Nasik up to 52 $. E. (from 


(Cf. the Juniigadh, Guņda and Jasdhan inscriptions, 

3 Cf. the coin legends “Heramayasa Aaliyapaya,”” “Gudupharasa Sasasa,” 
"Khatapüna Flagānasa Hagimashasa’’, etc., where, too. we have no cha after 
the second. name. Whitehead, Indo-Greek. Coins, 86, 147: CHI, nak. 

!€f. Dvirāja in the Atharva Veda (V. 20, 9): Dvnairājva in the Kautiliya 
Avthatüstra, p. gun: Dorajja of the Ayürahga Sutta; the classical account ol 
Patalene, p. 259 ante; the case of Dhritarashtra and Duryodhana in the Great 
Epic: of Eukratides and his son in Justin's work: of Strato | and Strato IE; of 
Aves and Ariliws, etc., etc. The Mahāvastu (III. 442) refers to the conjoint rule 
of three brothers: —''Kalihgeshu Sirhhapurornd nāma nagararh tatra traye 
bhrātaro rkamātrikā rajyarh kürayarhti," See also TA, 6. 2g. Cf. Nilkanta 
Sastri. Pandyan Kingdom, 120, 122, (Ro. 

‘cy. the Gunda and Jasdhan inscriptions. 
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of Mahārāshtra),' and Malaka (the district around Paithan), 
but also over Suratha (South Kāthiāwār), Kukura (in 
Western or Central India, possibly near the Pāriyātra or 
the Western Vindhyas),* Aparānta (North Konkan), Anupa 
(district around Māhišmati on the Narmada), Vidarbha 
(Greater Berar), and Ākara-Avanti (east and west Malwa). 
He is further styled lord of all the mountains from the 
Vindhyas to the Malaya or Travancore hills, and from the 
Eastern (Mahendra) to the Western (Sahya) Ghats. 
The possession of Vejayanti in the Kanarese country is 
possibly hinted at in the Nasik inscription of the year 18. 
The names of the Andhra country (Andhrapatha) and 
South Kosala are, however, conspicuous by their absence. 
Inscriptions, coins and the testimony of Hiuen Tsang 
prove that both these territories were at one time or other 
included within the Sātavāhana empire. The earliest 
Šātavāhana king whose inscriptions have been found in 
the Andhra region is Pulumayi, son of Gautamiputra, 
It is, however, possible that some vague claim of 
suzerainty over the areas in question is implied in the 
boast that Gautamiputra was lord of the Vindhyas and 
the Eastern Ghats (Mahendra) and that his chargers 
"drank the water of the three oceans" (tisamudatoya- 
pitavāhana). Moreover "Asika" seems to have included 
a considerable portion of the valley of the Krishna. 

In the Nasik prašasti Gautamiputra figures not only 
as a conqueror, but also as a social reformer. "He crushed 
down the pride and conceit of the Kshatrivas, furthered 
the interest of the twice-born, apparently the Brāhmaņas, 
as well as the lowest orders (Dvijāvarakufubavivadhana) 

! Shamasisrv's translation of the Arthašāstra, p. 143. n. 2 Tts capital 
Fotana probably corresponds to Bodhan in the Nizams dominions 

* Brihat Sarihitā, XIV, 4. 

* Eastern Malwa was possibly under Vāsishka, the successor of Kanishka, | 
in the vear z& of the Kushān Era which corresponds to A.D. iot according ta 
the svstem of chronology adopted in these pages. Akara has been identified 
with Agar, 45 miles north-cast of Ujjain, Bomb, Gaz.. Gujarat, 540; Ep. Ind., 
«iii Oz. 

t Kufumba means “a household’, ‘a family and avara-kutuba may be 
taken to mean “households or families of the lowly’. The use of the word 
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and stopped the contamination of the four varnas 
(castes)." 

According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Gautamiputra reigned conjointly with his 
son Pulumayi. They give the following reasons in support 
of their theory : — 

(1) In Gautami's inscription (dated in the 19th year 
of her grandson Pulumāyi) she is called the mother of 
the great king and the grandmother of the great king. 
This statement would be pointless if she were not both 
at one and the same time. 

(2) If it were a fact that Gautamiputra was dead 
when the queen-mother's inscription was written, and 
Pulumāyi alone was reigning, we should expect to find 
the exploits of the latter also celebrated in the inscription. 
But there is not a word in praise of him. A king dead 
for 19 years is extolled, and the reigning king passed over 
in silence. 

(3) The inscription dated in the year 24, engraved 
on the east wall of the Veranda of the Nasik Cave No. 3, 
which records a grant made by Gautamiputra and the 
"king's mother whose son is living", in favour of certain 
Buddhist monks “dwelling in the cave which was a pious 
gift of theirs," presupposes the gift of the Nāsik Cave 
No. 3 in the 19th year of Pulumayi. Consequently Gauta- 
miputra was alive after the 19th year of his son. 

As regards point (1), it may be said that usually a 
queen sees only her husband and sometimes a son on the 
throne. Queen Gautami Balašrī, on the other hand, was 
one of the fortunate (or unfortunate) few who saw 
grandchildren on the throne. Therefore, she claimed to 
be the mother of a great king and the grandmother of a 
great king. 

As to point (2), is the silence satisfactorily explained 
by the theory of conjoint rule? ‘Those who prefer the 
opposite view may point out that although it is not custom- 


hutuba may suggest that the ‘lowly’ order or orders, whose families or house: 
holds are referred to, are the traders and agriculturists (Aufumbika). 
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ary for an ordinary subject to extol a dead king and pass 
over a reigning monarch in silence, still it is perfectly 
natural for a queen-mother in her old age to recount the 
glories of a son who was associated with her in a previous 
gift. 

As to point (3), it is not clear that the gift referred 
to in the postscript of the year 24 was identical with the 
grant of the year 19 of Pulumayi. The donors in the post- 
script were king Gautamiputra and the rājamātā, the 
king's mother, apparently Balasri, while the donor in the 
year 19 of Pulumayi was the gucen-mother alone. In the 
inscription of the ycar 24, the queen-mother is called 
Mahādevi Jīvasutā Rajamáta, the great queen, the king's 
mother, whose son ts alive. In Pulumayi's inscription the 
epithets Mahadevi and Rājamātā are retained but the 
epithet "/1vasuta," "whose son is alive," is significantly 
omitted. The donees in the former grant were the 
Tekirasi or Trirasmi ascetics in general, the donees in the 
latter grant were the monks of the Bhadavaniya school. 
The object of grant in the former case may have been 
merely the Veranda of Cave No. 3, which contains the 
postscript of the year 24, and whose existence before the 
19th. year of Pulumayi is attested by an edict of Gautami- 
putra of the year 18. On the other hand, the cave given 
away to the Bhadavāniya monks was the whole of Cave 
No. 3. 

IE Gautamiputra and his son reigned simultaneously, 
and if the latter ruled as his father’s colleague in Maha- 
rashtra, then it is difficult to explain why Gautamiputra 
was styled “Govadhanasa Benākaļakasvāmi,' "lord of 
Benākataka in Govardhana™ (Nāsik),' and why he addres- 
sed the officer at Govardhana directly, ignoring his son 
who is represented as ruling over Maharashtra, while in 


i The use of the expression "'Govadhanāsa * suggests that there were othe: 
localities named Benákataka from which this particular place is distinguished 
A Beunnākata in the eastern part of the Vākātaka kingdom is mentioned in 
the Tirodi plates of Pravarasena IL (? III) (7770, 1935. 209; Ep. Ind. XXII 
16; M). Bena or Benn’ is apparently the name of a small stream in cach case 


Mi K" 
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the record of the year 19, Pulumayi was considered as so 
important that the date was recorded in the years of his 
reign, and not in that of his father who was the senior 
ruler.’ 

The generally accepted view is that Pulumayi came 
alter Gautamiputra. 

The date of Gautamiputra Satakarni is a matter 
regarding which there is a wide divergence of opinion. 


“There are scholars who believe that the epithets varavara- 


ņavikrama, chüru-vikrama, "whose gait was beautiful like 
the gait of a choice elephant,” and Saka-nishüdana, des- 
troyer of Sakas, suggest that he was the original of Raja 
Vikramaditya of legend who founded the era of 58 B.C. 
But, as already pointed out, the use of regnal years by 
Gautamiputra and his descendants indicates that no era 
originated with the dynasty. Further, Indian literature 
clearly distinguishes between Vikramaditya of Ujjain and 
Salivahana or the Satavahanas of Pratishthāna. The view 
accepted in these pages is that Gautamiputra was the con- 
queror of Nahapana and that his 18th year fell after the 
vear 46 of the Saka era, the last recorded date of his 
vanquished opponent. In other words the conquest of 
Nasik by Gautamiputra took place some time after A.D. 
78 +46= 124, and his accession after A.D. 124—18 = 106. 
As he ruled for at least 24 years, his reign must have ter- 
minated after A.D. 150. 

In the Puranic lists compiled by Pargiter the imme- 
diate successors of Gautamiputra are Puloma, his son, and 
Satakarni. Puloma is doubtless identical with Siro 
P(tjolemaios of Baithana mentioned by Ptolemi and 
Vasishthiputra Svami Sri Pulumāvi of inscriptions and 
coins, Satakarni is perhaps to be identified with Vasishthi- 
putra Sri Sátakarniof a Kanheri Cave Inscription, or with 
Vasishthiputra Chatarapana Satakarni of a Nanaghat 
record. His exact position in the genealogical list cannot 

! €f, R. D. Banerji, JRAS, 1917, pp. 281 et seg. Note also the epithet 


(Dakshina) pathesvara ‘lord of the Deccan, applied to Fulumāyi im the 
prasasti of the year 19. 
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be determined with precision. The Kanheri epigraph 
represents Vasishthiputra Sri Satakarni as the husband of a 
daughter of the Mahakshatrapa Ru(dra). Rapson identi- 
lies this Rudra with Rudradaman I. There can hardly be 
any doubt that the Satavahana king mentioned in the 
Kanheri record, or one of his close relations who bore a 
similar name, was identical with Satakarni, lord of the 
Deccan, whom Rudradāman "twice in fair fight completely 
defeated, but did not destroy on account of the nearness 
of their connection." Dr, Bhandarkar's identification of 
Vasishthiputra Sri Satakarni of Kanheri with Vasisthiputra 
Siva Sri Satakarni of coins and Siva Sri of the Matsya 
Purāņa cannot be regarded as more than a conjecture. 
The ruler mentioned in the Kanheri Inscription may have 
been a brother of Pulumāyi. 

We have seen that the capital of Pulumayi was Bai- 
than, i.e., Paithan or Pratishthana on the Godavari identi- 
hed by Bhandarkar with Navanara or Navanagara, t.e., the 
new city. Inscriptions and coins prove that the dominions 
of this king included the Krishna-Godavari reign as well 
as Maharashtra. It has already been pointed out that the 
Andhra country is not clearly mentioned in the list of 
territories over which Gautamiputra held his sway. It ts 
not altogether improbable that Vasishthiputra Pulumayi 
was the first to establish the Satavahana power firmly in 
that region. Sukthankar identifies him with Siri Pulu- 
mayi, king of the Satavahanas, mentioned in an inscription 
discovered in the Adoni taluk of the Bellary district. But 
the absence of the distinguishing metronymic makes the 
identification uncertain and probably indicates that the 
king referred to in the inscription is Pulumayi I of the 
Puranas or some other prince of the dynasty who bore the 
same name. D, C. Sircar identifies him with the last king 
of Pargiter's list. Numismatic evidence suggests that the 
political influence of a Pulumayi extended to the Coro- 
mandel coast, and possibly to the Chanda district of the 
Central Provinces. But in the absence of epigraphic 
corroboration the matter cannot be regarded as definitely 


una 
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proved. Moreover, the absence of the metronymic Vasish- 
(hīputra makes it uncertain in some cases as to whether the 
son of the great Gautamiputra is meant. 

Vāsishthīputra Pulumāyi must have come to thc 
throne some time after A.D. 130. He is known from a 
Karle epigraph to have ruled for at least 24 years, so that 
his reign terminated after A.D. 154. 

The successors of Pulomā according to the Puranic 
lists compiled by Pargiter are Siva, Sr! Pulomā and 
Sivaskanda (or Sivaskandhay Satakarni. 


Yajūaš$rī Satakarni® 


The immediate successor of Sivaskanda according to 
the collated text of Pargiter was Yajūa Šrī. If the Puranas 
are to be believed his accession took place more than 35 
years after the close of the reign of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, i.e., after A.D. 165 and ended after A.D. 194. 
Yajūa Sri’s inscriptions, which prove that he reigned for 
at least 27 years, are found at the following places, w:z., 
Nasik in Maharashtra, Kanheri in Aparanta, and China 
in the Krishna district. 


His coins are found in Guyrat, 


iMirashi in the Journal of the Num. Soc. 11 (1940), p. 88, attributes 
io him the coins of ''Sivašrī Pulumáyi HI" of the Tarhāla hoard, He draws 
a distinction between this king (who was a pulumāyi) and Vásithiputa Sivasiri 
sālakaimņi who is known to Rapson’s Catalogue, The Vishnu Purdue, 
however, represents Šivašrī as a Sitakarni (and not a Pulumáyi). The matter 
mast, therefore, be regarded as sub judice. 

z Mirashi (ibid. 89) identifies him with King Sirikhada or Skanda Satakaini 
of the Tarbala hoard (Akola district) and other coins whose name was wrongly 
read as Chada S$ātakarņi by Smith and Rudra Šātakarņi by Rapson. This 
“Rudra” was represented as a ruler of the Andhra-desa. 

31n JRAS, July, 1934. 560ff, Dr. D. C. Sircar suggests that the name ol 
ihis king was Šrī Yajóa Satakarni as stated in inscriptions, and not Yajña Šrī 
(as stated in the Purāņas). H should, however, be remembered that Šrī is 
here an honorific and it is frequently used as a sulhix in the names of members 
of the Satavahana royal house (cf. Veda or Skanda-Siri, Haku-Siri, Bala-Sri, 
Siva-Sri, ctc.; Rapson, Andhra Coins, pp. xllvi, 1, lii). The mere fact that in 
certain documents Šrī precedes the name of a king docs not prove conclusively 
that it was never used as a suffix, In the famous inscription of Khāravela the 
king is called both Siri Kháravela and Khāravela-širi. In the Mudrdypdkshasa 


Syimat Chandragupta is also styled Chanda-Siri, Cf. Ašoka Sri in Parifish{a- 
parvan, IX. 14. 
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Kathiawar, Aparanta, the Chanda district in the Central 
Provinces, and the Krishna district of the Madras State. 
There can be no doubt that he ruled over both Maha- 
rāshtra and the Andhra country and recovered Aparanta 
(N. Konkan) from the successors of Rudradaman I. Smith 
says that his silver coins imitating the coinage of the Saka 
rulers of Ujjain probably point to victories over the latter, 
and that the coins bearing the figure of a ship suggest the 
inference that the king's power extended over the sea. He 
thus anticipated the naval ventures of the Kadambas of - 
Goa, of Sivaji and of the Angrias.' 

Yajūasrī was the last great king of his dynasty. After 
his death the Satavahanas probably lost North-Western 
Maharashtra to the Abhira king I$varasena^ The later 
Satavahana princes—Vijaya, Chanda Sri (variant Chandra 
Sri) and Pulomavi of the Puranas—seem to have ruled in 
Berar, the Eastern Deccan and the Kanarese country.’ 


| Rapson, however, says (Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. 22) in reference 
t0 certain lead coins (of the Coromandel coast): "obv. Ship with two masts. 
Inscr. not completely read, but apparently Siri-Pu (lama) visa.” 

2 The earliest reference to the Abhiras to which an approximate date can 
be assigned is that contained in the Mahàabháshya ot Pataūjali. The Mala. 
bhdshya as well as the Mahābhārata connects them with the šūdras—ihe Sodrai 
of Alexander's historians. Their country—Abiria—finds mention in the 
Periplus and the geography of Ptolemy. In the third quarter of the second 
century A.D., Ābhīra chieftains figured as gencrals of the Saka rulers of 
Western India. Shortly afterwards a chief named lšvaradatta, probably an 
Abhira, became Mahākshatrapa. His relation to the Abhira king Madbariputra 
lsvara Sena, son of Siva Datta, remains doubtful. But some scholars arc 
inclined to identify the two chicfs. It is also suggested that this dynasty of 
Išvara Sena is identical with the Traikdtaka line of Aparānta, and that the 
establishment of the Traikütaka cra in A.D. 248 marks the date at which 
the Abhiras succeeded the Satayahanas in the Government of Northern 
Maharashtra and the adjoining region. The last known of the Traikūtaka 
line were Indradatta, his son Dahrasena (455-56 A.D.), and his son Vvāglirascna 
(489-90), after whom the kingdom seems to have been conquered by the 
Vākātaka king Harishena. 

* The Berar (Akola) group includes certam princes, not included īm thee 
luránic lists, e.g.. Sri Kumbha šātakarni, Sri Karpa Sátakarni (unless he is 
identified with the so-called švātikarņa, the fourteenth king of Pargiter's list 
and Šrī Saka Šētakarņi (Mirashī, J. Num. Soc., ll. i940). Mirashi thinks 
that the real name of the so-called Krishna (II) of the Chanda hoard was 
Karna, Among kings of uncertain identity mention may be made of sri 
Sivamaka Sita of the Amarāvatī inscription and Mathariputra Sri Sata ol 
Kanhert. 
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The existence of Vijaya seems now to be confirmed by 
numismatic evidence.’ Chanda Sri may have been iden- 
tical with Vasisthi-putra "Sami-siri Charnda Sata” of the 
Kodavali rock-cut well Inscription discovered near Pitha- 
puram in the Godāvarī region, while Pulomāvi is, in thc 
opinion of Dr. D. C. Sircar, to be identified with the 
king of the same name mentioned in the Myakadoni ins- 
cription of the Bellary district. Coins disclose the exis- 
tence of a few other Kings of the line who must be assigned 
to the latest Satavahana period. Šātavāhana rule in the 
Krishna, Guntür and Bellary districts was eventually 
supplanted by the Ikshvakus’ and the Pallavas.’ 


| Mirashi, Journal of the Nums, Soc. of India, M (1940) p. go. The only 
clear letters are ye-Sdtakani. The ascription to Vijaya must be regarded as 
tentative, 

2 The fksiwvākus are known from inscriptions discovered on the ruins of the 
]»gavyapeta stipe in the Krishņā District and also at Nāgārijunikoņda and Gur. 
rāla in the Guntür district (Ep. Ind., 1929, if; 1941, 129f). They were matri- 
monially connected with the Kekayas, probably a ruling family of Ancient 
Mysore (Dubreuil, AHD, pp. 88, 101). The most well-known rulers of the 
Ikshvaku family of the Eastern Deccan are Chürmtamüla, 5ri-Vira-Purusha-datta, 
Ehuvala Chšritamñla Ul and possibly "Rulupurisadāta' (Ep. Ind., xxvi. 125). 
The Ikshvākus were succeeded by the "Ananda'" kings of Guntür, the Brihat- 
phaliyanas of Kudurāhāra (near Masulipatam), the Silankdyanas of Vengi (ef. 
LA. 5. 175 and the Salakenoi of Ptolemy), and the Vishnukundins of Lendu- 
lura (near Vengi) 

3 The Pallavas—a people of unknown origin, claiming descent from 
Ašvatthāman and Nūga princesses, are the most important of all the dynastics 
that succeeded the Sátaváhanas in the Far South. The claim of descent from 
Brīhmapņpas of the Bharadvāja goira, the performance of the Afwamediia and 
patronage of Sanskrit learning, connect the dynasty with the Sufgas, while the 
Braibmana-Naga connection, (cl. Sarhkirna-jats, Brahima-kshatra, SM Vol. xii, 
Nos. 7, 48) the performance of Vedic sacrifices including the horse-sacrifice, early 
association with the Satavabana Janapada in the Bellary district and the use of 
Frākrita in their carly records, connect the family with the Sitavahanas. There 
is no question of any Parthian affinity as the genealogical lists of the family arc 
singularly devoid of Parthian nomenclature, The elephant's scalp used as a 
crown is no test of race. The well-known hostility of the family to the Chola» 
amd the decidedly northern character of their culture preclude the possibility 
of a pure Tamil extraction, The first great Pallava king, Siva-Skanda-varman, 
is known from the inscriptions found at Mayidavolu (in Guņtūr) and Hirahada. 
galli (in Bellary) to have ruled over an extensive empire including Kšñchi, 
Andtrāpatha and šātabani rafļha, amd performed the Afwamedha sacrifice, 
About the middle of the fourth century A.D. the emperor Samudra Gupta 
invaded Southern India, defeated the reigning Pallava king, Vishnugopa, and 
gave a severe blow to the power and prestige of the empire of Kāfichī which, 

in the long run, probably led to its disruption. The evidence of the Penukenda 
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Provincial Government under the Sātavāhanas 


A word may be said here regarding the internal 


Plates, the Talagunda inscription and the Hebbata grant (IHO. 1927. 434) 
seems to suggest that the Pallava supremacy continued for some time to be 
acknowledged by the carly Gaūgas of Anantapura and East Mysore and the 
carly Kadambas of Vaijayantī (Banavāsi) and Mahisha-Vishaya (Mysore). The 
history of the Pallavas during the fifth and sixth centuries is obscure. Certain 


inscriptions disclose the names of the following kings, but little is known about 
them: — 


Kings of Krishna, Guntür King of Kafichi ° 
and Nellore districts, - 

Vishpog 1 

SLumdamula — 


kānagopa 
Virakurcha 11” 
Skandavarman P (skam- 


dlasishwa) 
Kumdravishow T. sc Vāvalūr, 
covered kāņu li. Velūrpalai- 
yam, 
Ruddhāvarman, Dardi and 
defeated €holas. ( hendalūr 
grants. 
I! 
anda Hu Kura: 
vishņu HI 
kumāravisliau Kuddhavarmam 
I skandavarmam HHI 
skandavarman I Vishņugopa 11 
Vishaudaea 
\Viravarman*® skandavarman IV 
Simhavarman I 
(1) Vijava Skandavar- Viravarman* 
man If ( fambrapa*), 
skandavarman V 
Origodu 1 (2) Yuva-mahārāja Vish- 
an nugopa (Palakkadā). sanhasarman II , 
Uruvupālli, ui | I | A.D. 436 
Máüngalür, (3) Sirtbhavarman (Dasa "kandavarman VI ! ; 
likira. napura, Menmātura and t Jdayendi 
Vilavatti andi Veūgorāshtra). Nandivarman 1 ram gran! 
Chora | sirhhavarman UL. IV. Lokavibhaga 
grants, (4) Vijava-Vishņugopa (two kings of this mame) A.D. 455 
| Norman: (Vijay Vishougepa MI : and 
Valothata) Sitbhavarman Á Penukonda 
Simbavishnu plates: 
Mahendravarman 1 
Narasithhavarman l 
Contemporary of Pula 
kesin ti 
* Kings marked with asterisks mas have been iental But this is by 


no means certain, The seulement of early Pallava gencalozs 
must still await future discoveries, 

JA *havarman is mentioned in the Paloddl inscriprion But His 
and date are uncertain. 

3 Tambrapa is identified with Chembrolu 


arial chronologu 


ilemtitu 
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organisation of the Satavahana empire. ‘The sovereign 
himself seems to have resided in Pratishthana or in "camps 
of victory” in Govardhana (Nasik district), Vaijayanti (in 
North Kanara) and other places. The imperial domi- 
nions were divided into administrative units called ahara 
or janapada and placed under rulers who fell into two 
classes, viz. (a) amatyas who were ordinary civil func- 
tionaries and (b) military governors and feudatories styled 
mahāsenāpati, mahāraļhi, mahābhoja, and even Rajan. 
Amātyas are mentioned in connection with Aparanta 
(North Konkan), Govardhana (Nasik), Mamad(l)a 
(Poona), Banavāsī (North Kanara) and Khaddavali (Goda- 
vari region). — Maharathis are found associated with 
Chitaldrug, Nanahat, Karle and Kanheri (in the North 
Konkan). They intermarried with the imperial family 
(and at times adopted its nomenclature) and also with 
the Chutu, Kaušika and Vasishtha’ clans. The Muha- 
bhojas had close relations with Chutu rulers of Banavasi. 
Mahāsenāpatis are found in Nasik in the days of Yajna 
Šrī and in Bellary in the time of a Pulumāyi. The rule 
of these military governors, some of whom belonged to 
the Kusika? family or were matrimonially connected with 
it, was very much in evidence in the last days of thc 
Satavahana empire. Potentates with the title of raja 
ruled in the Kolhapur region. The most notable among 
these were: Vasishthiputra Vilivayakura, Mathariputra 
Sivalakura and Gautamiputra Vilivayakura (ID). The 
Vilivāyakura. group cannot fail to remind one of Baleo- 
kouros of Hippokoura mentioned by the Greek geographer 
Ptolemy (c. 150 A.D.). 
It is from the ranks of military governors and feuda- 
tories that the princes who carved out independent 
l Eg. Navanara—perhaps really identical with the port of Calliena 
(Kalyana, an ancient name of which, according to the Bombay Garetteer, 
XIV, 114, is Navanagara), 
2 Vasishthas figure as rulers of Kalinga in later times, 


3A Kaušikīputra šātakarņi is known from à coin (Bibliography of Indian 
Coins, Part I, 1950, p. 36). 
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principalities on the dissolution of the Šātavāhana empire, 
evidently sprang. The Salankavanas (Salakenoi), for 
example, who appear to have been a feudatory family in 
the Andhra country, afterwards set up an independent 
sovereignty. The Pallavas were doubtless connected with 
the military governors of the Bellary district. 


The Sātakarnis of Kuntala 


In the days of the great Gautamiputra, son of Bala 
Sri, Banavasi or Vaijayanti (Kanara) seems to have been 
the capital of an imperial province under an amatya 
named Sivagupta. By an obscure transition the sove- 
reignty of the territory passed into the hands of a family, 
possibly styled Chutu in inscriptions,’ whose connection 
with the Satavahana-Satakarnis is not known. The 
evidence of the Myakadoni inscription and notices in 
the Kāmasūtra of Vatsyayana, the Gāthāsaptašatī and the 
Kavya Mimamsda, probably suggest that a group of 
Šātavāhanas receded the so-called Chutu kula in Kuntala 
or the Kanarese country. Some of them were great patrons 
of Prakrit learning. The most famous amongst them was 
Hala. Another king of the group was Kuntala Satakarni, 
mentioned in the Kāmasūtra whom the Puranas regard 
as a predecessor of Hāla. The Chutu line is represented 
by Hāritīputra Vishnukada-Chutu "kulānanda Šātakarņi. 
Raja of Vaijayantīpura, and his daughter's son Siva: 
Skandanāga Sri who is identified by Rapson with Skanda- 
naga Sātaka of a Kanheri Inscription, and also with 
Hāritīputra Siva-[Skanda |-varman, lord of Vaijayanti, 
mentioned in a Malavalli record (in the Shimoga district 
of Mysore). The last ‘dentification seems to be doubtful 
as the mother and daughter of Vishnukada could hardly 
have belonged to the same gotra. Hāritīputra Siva- 
varman was apparently succeeded by the Kadambas. 


that Chutu is a dynastic designa 


! Some scholars do not accept the theory 
Frog. Rep. of the ASI, W. Circir, 


tion, They regard it asa personal name, 


igt1-<12, p. 5: 
a The Kadamba line was founded by Mavyūrāšarman, 3 Brīhmanā, whi 


b = 
> | 
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SECTION HI, THE SAKAS OF UJJAIN AND KATHIAWAR 


The greatest rivals of the restored Satavahana 
Empire were at first the Saka Ashatrapas of Ujjain. The 
progenitor of the Saka princes of Ujjain was Ysamotika 
who was the father of Chashtana, the first Mahakshatrapa 
of the family. The name of Ysamotika is Seythic.' His 
descendant, who was killed by Chandra Gupta HI, is 
called a Saka king by Bana in his Harsha-charita, lt 
is, therefore, assumed by scholars that the As/itrapa family 
of Ujjain was of Saka nationality, 

The proper name of the dynasty is not known. 
Rapson says that it may have been Kārddamaka. The 
daughter of Rudradaman boasts that she is descended 
from the family of Karddamaka kings; but she may 
have been indebted to her mother for this distinction, 
The Karddamaka kings apparently derive their name 
from the Kārdama, a river in Persia. 


According to Dubreuil, Chashtana ascended the 
throne in A.D. 78, and was the founder of the Saka era. 


But this is improbable in view of the fact that the 
capital of Chashtana (I rastanes) was Ujjain (Ozene of 
Prolemy), whereas we learn from the Periplus that Ozene 
was not a capital in the seventies of the first century A.D’ 


rose against the Pallavas and helped by "Vrihad Bana’ and other kings, 
compelled the lord of Kaūchī to confer on him the Pattaboandha ot military 
governorship. He coon pushed. his conquests to the western ocean. His great 
grandson Kakustha varman gave his daughters in marriage to the Gupta amet 
other kings. Krishna varman I performed the Aivamēdhā. Mrigesa varman 
defeated the Gatyas and Pallavas and had his capita] at Vaijayanti. Junior 
branches of the familv ruled at Palāšikā, Uchchašringī and Vriparvata, The 
Kadambas were finally overthrown by the Chalukyas, See Moraes, Kadamba: 
Kula: Sivear, JIH, 10936, 301 W. 

i JRAS, 1906, p. zil. Lévi amd Konow (Corpus, W. i. Ixx) identify 
Ysamotika with Bhümaka on the ground that the Saka word "Ysama'" means 
earth. But identity of meaning of names need not necessarily prove identity of 
persons. Cf. the cases of Kumira Gupta and Skanda Gupta. 

3 Pārasika. Shamasastry’s translation of the Koufiliya, p. 86. See also 
IHK, 198%. 97 ff. Cf. the Arramis of Ptolemy, VI. 11. 2, à tributary of the 
Oxus, 

3 The Periplus mentions Malichos (Maliku), the king of the Nabatacans, 
who died in A.D. 75, and Zoscales (Za Hakale), king of the Auxumites, who 
reigned from A.D. 76 to 8o (JRAS, 1917, R27-8ga). 
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his 18th to his 24th year), then Pulumāyi held the city 
up to the 22nd year of his reign, i.e., up to at least 74 
Š. E. But Rudradāman is known to have defeated Pulu- 
māyi and taken Nāsik before that time. Banerji's error 
lies in the tacit assumption that Rudradaman twice 
occupied Nasik before the year 73 of the Saka era. I here 
is no clear evidence to suggest that the Satavahanas lost 
Poona and Nāsik to that great satrap though they may 
have lost Malwa and the Konkan. Another untenable 
assumption of Mr. Banerji is that Rudradaman finished 
his conquests before the year 52 or A.D. 130, whereas the 
Andhau inscriptions merely imply the possession of 
Cutch and perhaps some adjoining tracts by the House 
of Chashtana. 

The theory of those who refer Nahapāna's dates to 
the Saka era, is confirmed by the fact pointed out by 
Professor Rapson, and Dr. Bhandarkar after him, that a 
Nasik inscription of Nahapāna refers to a gold currency, 
doubtless of the Kushāns who could not have ruled in 
India before the first century A.D 

The power of Nahapāna and his allies, the Uttama- 
bhadras, was threatened by the Malayas (Mlālavas) from 
the north, and the Satavahanas from the south. The 
incursion of the Malavas was repelled by Ushavadāta. 
But the Satavahana attack proved fatal to Saka rule in 
Maharashtra. 

We know very little about Chakora and Sivasvati 
mentioned in the Puranas as the immediate successors 
of Sunandana during whose reign Satavahana prestige 
had sunk very low and marauders from Barygaza 
had been harrying the ports that had once enjoyed the 


! Rapson, Come of the Andhra Dynasty, ete., pp. Iviii, clxxxv; Bhandarkar, 
End. Ant.. 108-1019. “Deccan of the Satavahana Period’. 

+The Uttamabhadras may have been a section of the Bhadra tribe men 
tioned in a list of ganas along with the Rohitakas (cf. Kohtak in south-cas 
Punjab), the Agrevas (of Agra?) and the Mālavas (Mhh. HEL 254.20). I Mb, 
VI. sn. 47 the Pra-bhadras are associated with the ganas or corperations et 
the Dāserakas, apparently of the desert region of Rājputāna (Monier Williams 
Dic. 407). 


1% 
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protection of the elder Šātakarņi, probably Satakarni 1. 
But the king whose name occurs next in the list, viz., 
Gautamîputra, regained the lost power of the house 
and dealt a severe blow at the power of the intruders 
from the north. The Nasik prašasti calls him the 
“uprooter of the Kshaharata race,” and the “restorer, of 
the glory of the Satavahana family”. That Nahapana 
himself was overthrown by Gautamiputra is proved by 
the testimony of the Jogalthembi hoard (in the Nasik 
district) which consisted of Nahapāna's own silver 
coins and coins restruck by Gautamiputra. ln the 
restruck coins there was not a single one belonging 
to any prince other than Nahapana as would certainly 
have been the case if any ruler had intervened between 
Nahapana and Gautamiputra. 


SECTION II. THE RESTORATION OF THE SATAVAHANA 
EMPIRE 


Gautamiputra’s victory over the Kshaharatas led to 
the restoration of the Satavahana power in Maharashtra 
and some adjoining provinces. The recovery of Maha- 
rashtra is proved by a Nasik inscription, dated in the year 
18,' and a Karle epigraph addressed to the Amātya or the 
king's officer in charge of Māmāla (the territory round 
Karle, modern Maval in the Poona district). But this was 
not the only achievement of Gautamiputra. We learn 
from the Nasik record of queen Gautami Balašri that her 
son destroyed the Sakas (Scythians), Yavanas (Greeks) and 
Pahlavas (Parthians), and that his dominions extended not 
only over Asika,” Asaka (Ašmaka on the Godavari, a part 


| The Nasik Edict was issued from the camp of victory of the Vejayanti 
army (Ep. Ind., VILL. 72) and was addressed to the Amdiya or the king's officer 
in charge of Govardhana (Nasik), According to Sircar 'Vejayanti' is not a 
city but an epithet of Send (army). 

* On the Krishņaveņā, f.z., the river Krishna (Khāravelā's ins., JHQ, 1994, 
275); «f. Arshika, Patafijali, TV, 2.2, | 
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Ihe Periplus speaks of Ozene as a former capital, implying 
that it was not a capital in its own time. The earliest 
known date of Chashtana is Š. E. 52, i.e., A.D. 130. We 
learn from the Andhau inscriptions that in the year A.D. 
140 Chashtana was ruling conjointly with his grandson 
Rudradāman. Professor Rapson and Dr. Bhandarkar 
point out that his foreign title Kshatrapa, and the use of 
the Aharoshthi alphabet on his coins, clearly show that he 
was a viceroy of some northern power—probably of the 
Kushāns. Jayadaman, son of Chashtana, seems to have 
acted merely as a Ashatrapa and to have predeceased his 
father, and the latter was succeeded at Mahakshatrapa by 
Rudradāman. 

Rudradāman' became an independent Mahākshatrapa 
some time between the years 52 and 72 (A.D. 130 and 150). 
We learn from the Junāgadh Rock Inscription of the year 
72 that men of all castes chose him as protector and that 
he won for himself the title of Mahakshatrapa. This 
probably indicates that the power of his house had been 
shaken by some enemy (possibly Gautamiputra), and he 
had to restore the supreme satrapal dignity by his own 
prowess. 

The place names in the inscription scem to show that 
the rule of Rudradāman extended over Purv-āpar-Ākar- 
Avanti (East and West Malwa), Anupa-nivrit or the 
Māhishmatī region (Māndhātā in Nimad, or Mahešvara),” 
Anartta’ (territory around Dwaraka), Surashtra (district 
around Junagadh), Svabhra (the country on the banks of 


! For reference to Rudradāman in literature, sce Chatterjee, Buddhisti 
Studies (ed, Law), pp. 384 f. 

7 JA, 4. 946. 

3 Ānartta may according to some, however, designate the district around 
Vadanagara (Bom. Gaz, 1. i. 6). In that case Kukura may be placed in the 
Pwārakā region. The Hhāgavata Purāņa refers to Dwārakā as “Kuku 
Andhaka.Vrishnibhih gupta (1. 11. 10). The Füyu Purāna (ch. a6. 144) 
represents Ugrasena, the Yādava rājā as Kukurodbhava, of Kukura extraction 
In Mbh. HHL. i854. 32, too, Kukuras are closely associated with Dašārhas am! 
Andhakas who are known to have been Vādava clans. In II. sz. 15 thes 
are associated with the Ambashthas and the Pahlavas. A branch of the peopl: 
mav have lived in the lower valley of the Chenab and the Indus, while anothe: 


branch occupied a portion of Kathiawar. 


n 
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the Sābarmatī), Maru (Mārwār),  Kachchha (Cutch), 
Sindhu-Sauvira (the Lower Indus Valley), Kukura (pro- 
bably between Sind and the Pāriyātra Mt) Aparanta 
(N. Konkan), Nishāda (in the region of the Sarasvatī and 
the Western Vindhyas) etc, Of these places Surāshtra, 
Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa and Akaravanti formed part of 
Gautamiputra's dominions, and must have been conquered 
cither from that king or one of his immediate successors. 
The Junagadh inscription gives the information that 
Rudradāman twice defeated. Satakarni, lord of the Deccan, 
but did not destroy him on account of their near relation- 
ship. According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar this Satakarni 
was Gautamiputra himself, whose son Vāsishthīputra 
Satakarni was Rudradāman's son-in-law. According to 
Rapson the lord of the Deccan defeated by the Šaka ruler 
was Pulumāyi. It is more probable that the defeated ruler 
was Vasishthiputra Satakarni himself, who may have been 
a brother and a predecessor of Pulumāvyi. 

The Great Satrap also conquered the Yaudheyas, 
possibly of Johiya-bār along the Sutlej, who are known, 
from a stone inscription, to have occupied also the 
Bijayagadh region in the Bharatpur state. If the Kushān 


! Sindhu is the inland portion Iving to the west of the Indus (Watters, 
Yuan Chwang, TI. 252, 259. read with 256; Vātsyāyvana, Kāmasūtra, Benares 
Fd. 295). Sauvira includes the littoral (Milinda Pafiho, S.B.E.. XXXVI, 269) 
as well as the inland portion lying to the east of the Indus as far as Multan 
(Alberuni, 1, goa; JA, 7. 250). The Jaina Pravachanasāroddhāra names 
Vitabhaya as the capital, 

* Brihat Samhita, V, 71; XIV, 4. 

* Apārānta in its extended sense (cf. Atoka, RE, V) no doubt embraces not 
only šūrpāraka but Nasik, Bharukachchha, the Mahi valley, Cuich, Surāshtra, 
Anartta, Abu, etc. (Vayu, 45. 129 É. Matsya, 114. 50-51; Mark. 57. 49 f.—ihre 
Purāņic text is corrupt and Surpirakah Kachchiyib and Anarttah should be 
substituted for Šūryārakāh, Kāšmīrāh and Āvantyāh). But as the Junigadh 
record distinguishes Aparānta from Surishtra, Anartta, etc., it is clearly used 
here in its restricted sense, 

* Cf. Nisháda-vüshtra, Mbh., HI. igo. 4 (the place of the disappearance— 
Vinalana—ol the river Sarasvati is described as the dvāra of Nishādarāshtra); 
note also Pāriyātrachārah, Mbh. XII. 195. 3-5. In Mbh. ii, g1. 4-7 a Nisha. 
dabhümi is placed between the Matsyas (of Jaipur) and the Chambal. The 
Vedic commentator Mahidhara explains the word Nishida as meaning a Bhil 


(Vedic Index, Y. 454). According to Bühler (£4, 5, 264) Nishida probably 
corresponded with Hissar and Bhatnīr. 9 =e 
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chronology accepted by us be correct, then he must have 
wrested Sindhu-Sauvira from one of the successors of 
Kanishka I. 

Rudradāman apparently held his court at Ujjain, 
which is mentioned by Ptolemy as the capital of his 
grandfather Chashtana, placing the provinces of Anarta 
and Surashtra under his Pahlava (Parthian) Amātya' 
Suvisakha. The Amātya constructed a new dam on the 
famous Sudarsana Lake which owed its origin to the 
“care bestowed by the Maurya government upon question 
of irrigation, even in the most remote provinces." ; 

The Great Ashatrapa is said to have gained fame 
by studying grammar (fabda), polity (artha), music 
(gandharva), logic (nyāya), etc. As a test of the civilised 
character of his rule it may be noted that he took and 
kept to the end of his life, the vow to stop killing men 
except in battle. [he Sudarsana embankment was rebuilt 
and the lake reconstructed by “expending a great amount 
of money from his own treasury, without oppressing the 
people of the town and of the province by exacting. taxes 
(Kara), forced labour (Vishti) benevolences (Praņaya), and 
the like The king was helped in the work of government 
by an able staff of officials, who were “fully endowed with 
the qualifications of ministers" (amātya-guņa samudyuk- 
taih) and were divided into two classes, viz, Matisachiva 
(Counsellors) and Karma-sachiva (Executive Officers). 

Rudradaman had at least two sons and one daughter. 
The princess was given in marriage to Vasishthiputra 
' Šrī Satakarni of the Šātavāhana family of the Deccan. 
A Nāgārjunikoņda inscription’ refers to a princess from 


| With this bureaus rati designation is to be contrasted the tat la Rajd 

applied to Ffushāspha, the local ruler Of Surashtra in the days of Asoka, whe 
‘was more than a mere official” (JA. 7. 257 mn). While some of the Saka 
provinces or districts were placed under amdtyas or officers whose tts 
were mainly of a civil character, others seem to have been governed by general: 
(Mahādaņdanāyaka). The name ol «auch a militarv governor 1s disclosed hn 
šāfchi inscription (JASH. 1974. 33) 

* Bomb, Gar. 1. 1. 40. 

* Fp. Ind., XX. 1. ". 
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Ujjain named Rudradhara Bhattārikā who was the queen 
(Mahādevī) of an Ikshvāku ruler of the Guņtūr district and 
some adjoining regions in the lower Krishna valley. It 
has been surmised by Vogel that she probably belonged 
to the house of Chashtana. Her father is styled a Maha- 


_ raja, a title which seems to have been formally assumed 


by one of the latest successors of Rudradaman I, wiz., 
Svami-Rudrasena III, who ruled from c. A.D. 348 to 378, 
and was, apparently, a contemporary of Samudra-Gupta. 
It is, however, difficult to say if the Ikshvāku queen was a 
daughter of Rudrasena III or of some earlier prince. 

Rudradaman I was succeeded by his eldest son 
Dāmaghsada I. After Damaghsada there were, according 
to Rapson, two claimants for the succession: his son Jīva- 
daman and his brother Rudra Simha I. The struggle 
was eventually decided in favour of the latter. “To Rudra 
Simha’s reign belongs the Gunda inscription of the year 
103 (= A.D. 181) which records the digging of a tank 
by an Abhira general named Rudradhūti, son of the 
general Bapaka or Bahaka. The Abhiras afterwards 
possibly usurped the position of Mahākshatrapa. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Bhandarkar an Abhira named I$varadatta was 
the Mahakshatrapa of the period 188-go A.D. But 
Rapson places I$varadatta after A.D. 236. 

Rudra Simha I was followed by his sons Rudrasenal,' 
Sanghadaman and  Dàmasena. Three of  Daàmasena's 
sons became Mahakshatrapa, viz.. Yašodāman, Vijaysena 
and Dāmajada Sri. This last prince was succeeded by his 
nephew Rudrasena II who was followed by his sons 
Visvasimha and Bhartridāman. Under Bhartridāman his 
son Visvasena served as Kshatrapa. 

The connection of Bhartridaman and Visvasena with 
the next Mahākshatrapa Rudradiman H and his succes- 
sors cannot be ascertained. The last known member of 


` 


'To Rudrasena’s reign. belong the Mulwasar tank inscription, and the 
Jamihan Pillar Inscription of A.D. 205. In the latter epigraph we have the 


title Bhadramukha applied to all the ancestors of Rudrasena, excepting 
Jayadāma. 


- 
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the line was Rudra Simha HH who ruled up to at least 
A.D. 388. 


Rapson points out that from A.D. 295 to c. 340 there 
was no Mahakshatrapa. The elder branch of the family 
came to an end after 305 and passed by an obscure transi- 
tion to a new line of Satraps and Great Satraps. The 
rulers from A.D. 295 to 332 held only the subordinate 
title of Satrap, and the higher title was not revived (ill 
a few years before A.D. 348, when Rudrasena III styled 
himself Raja Mahakshatrapa and Maharaja Kshatrapa. 
Now, it is precisely during the period when the old line 
passed away in obscurity, and the office of Mahakshatrapa 
remained in abeyance, that we find Sakasthana and 
portions of Hind annexed to the Sassanian empire and 
dominated by Sassanian viceroys. The Sassanian conquest 
began before the end of the reign of Varhran (Bahram) 11 
(A.D. 293) and the Sassanian suzerainty was maintained 
till the early part of the reign of Shāpūr II (A.D. 509-79). 
The hold of the Persians on the distant Indian provinces 
became weak in the middle of the fourth century A.D. 
when Rudrasena III assumed the tithe of Maharaja, and 
Samudra Gupta, the prototype of the Raghu of Kalidasa, 
forced the foreign potentates of the north-west borderland 
to do him homage. 


The revived power of the Sakas of Western India 
did not last long, being finally destroyed by the Guptas. 
Already in the time of Samudra Gupta the Sakas appear 
among the peoples who hastened to buy peace by the 
offer of maidens and other acts of respectful submission, 
The Udayagiri Inscriptions of Chandra Gupta II testify 
to that monarch's conquest of Eastern Malwa. One of 
the Inscriptions commemorates the construction of a cave 
by a minister of Chandra Gupta who “came here, accom- 
panied by the king in person, who was seeking to conquer 
the whole world.” The subjugation of western Malwa 
is probably hinted at by the epithet "Simha-vikrānta- 
gamint," resorting to (as a vassal of) Sinha Vikrama, :.e., 
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— 


Chandra Gupta II, applied to Naravarman of Mandasor. 
Evidence of the conquest of Surashtra is to be seen in 
Chandra Gupta's silver coins which are imitated from 
those of Saka Satraps. Lastly, Bana in his Harsha-charita 
refers to the slaying of the Saka king by Chandra Gupta: 
Ar(l ?) ipure cha para-kalatra kāmukam kāmini-veša- 
guptašcha Chandra Guptah Saka-patim asatayaditt.’ 


‘Ind. Ani., 1919, p. 162. The small copper coins of Chandra Gupta 11 
bearing a Vase as type were probably struck. by him in the Mālava territory 
which may have been under Saka domination in the second century A.D. 
(Allan, CICAI, cvi). | 

* According to the commentator Sankara the Purakalatra and Admini 
referred to above was Dhruva-devi, and the ruler of the Sakas was secretly 
killed by Chandragupta disguised as Dhruva-devi while the former was making 
advances of love. The $rihgürapraküia by Bhoja throws additional light on 
the point quoting passages from the Devichandraguptam (see Aiyangar Com. 
Vol., ga ff; also Lévi, JA, 1924. so) ff; Devichandraguptam by A. Ranga- 
swami Sarasvati, Ind, Ani., 1929, p. 181 (f). The last mentioned work is a 


. play by Visakhadatta, the author of the Mudrārākshasa. Quotations from the 


Devichandraguptam are also found in the Ndtya darpana of Ramachandra and 
Gunachandra. 4 | 
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SECTION IV. ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY OF THE 
SCYTHIAN PERIOD.' 


The little that we know about the administration of 
the Scythian Epoch leaves no room for doubt that the 
institutions of the age were not haphazard improvisations 
of military upstarts, having no relations with the past, but 
a highly developed and organised system—the fruit of the 
labours of generations of political theorists and practical 
statesmen (Vaktrt-Prayoktr). 

The influence of political thinkers (drthachintakas) 
on Indo-Scythian Polity ts evident. Ihe ablest among the 
princes of the time assiduously studied the science of polity 
(drthavidyay; and the care taken to train the occupant of 
the throne, the employment of officers endowed with 
ministerial qualifications (Amatyaguna), the classification 
of ministers and other high officials (Sachivas), abstention 
from oppressive imposition of Pranaya (Benevolences), 
Vishti (forced labour) etc., and the solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the Pauras and Jānapadas, people of cities as well 
as country parts, clearly show that the teaching of the 
writers of treatises on polity (Arthašāstra) was not lost 
upon the Scythian conquerors of India. There was no 
great cleavage with the past, and the references to Maha- 
matras, Rajjukas and Samcharamtaka or Saūchārin" spies, 
indicate that the official machinery of the Maurya period 
had not ceased to function at least in Southern India. 


| The expression “Scythian Period'' has been used in this section in a 
broad sense to denote the epoch of all the Post-Mauryan dynasties that ruled 
in India during the centuries immediately preceding and succeeding the 
Christian cra, During the greater part of this period the most powerful 
potentate in India was the Scythian "King of Kings” who had his metropolis 
in the North-West, but whose commands were not unoften obeyed on the 
banks of the Ganges and the Godivari. See Cal. Rev., Sept., 1925. 

š The Junāgaģh Inscription of Rudradaman (Ind. Ant., 1878, p. 261; Ep. 
Ind., VIII, 36 £). 


3 Lüders' Ins., Nos. 937. 144. Note the employment of a Sramana as 
Mahāmātra (High Officer) by a Sitavihana ruler. | 


‘Ins. Nos. 416, 1195. The Rajjukas were Surveyors and Judges in the 
country parts. 


sins., No, 1200; of, TA, 5. 52, 355. 


$. 
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But we must not suppose that the entire administra- 
tive structure of the period was a replica of the Maurya 
constitution. The foreign conquerors of North-Western 
India brought with them several institutions which had 
been prevalent for ages in the countries through which 
they passed. Thus the Persian system of government by 
Satraps was introduced in several provinces of Northern, 
Western and Southern India, and officials with the Greek 
titles of Meridarch' (probably District Officer) and Strategos 
(genéral or governor) ruled contemporaneously with func- 
tionaries having the Indian designation of Amātya (minis- 
ter or civil officer in charge of a district) and Mahāsenāpati 
(great general or military governor). 

The tide of Scythian invasion could not sweep away 
the tribal republics which continued to flourish as in the 
days of Buddha and Alexander. Inscriptions and coins 
testify to the existence of many such communities, and 
like the Lichchhavis and Sakyas of old, the most powerful 
among them were found very often ranged against their 
aggressive royal neighbours who were now mostly Scythian. 
Unfortunately, the contemporary records do not throw 
much light on their internal organisation, and it serves no 
useful purpose to ascribe to them institutions which really 
belong to their predecessors or successors. 

Though the Scythians could not annihilate the repub- 
lican clans, they did destroy many monarchies of Northern 
and Western India, and introduce a more exalted type of 
kingship. The exaltation of monarchy is apparent from 
two facts, namely, the assumption of high-sounding semi- 
divine honorifics by reigning monarchs, and the apotheosis 
of deceased rulers. The deification of rulers, and the 
use of big titles are not unknown to ancient Indian 


TA Mendarkha Theûdora ts mentioned in a Swit Kharoslīthi epizraph 
Another Meridarkha is mentioned in a Taxila Kharoshihi Inscriptieti F las 
two meridarchs are mentioned as establishing Buddhist relics and sanctuaries 
(Corpus, il. i. XV). 

1 E.g.. the Mālavas (Mālayas), Yaudheyas, Ārjunāvanas and possibly thi 
Audumbaras, Kulūtas, Kunindas (sce Camb. Hist.. 5428, 529). and Uttama 
bhadras, Cf. Smith. Catalogue of Coins, Sec. VII. 


ye 
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literature, but it is worthy of note that a supreme ruler 
like Asoka, whose dominions embraced the greater part of 
India and possibly Afghanistan, was content with the titles 
of "Raja" and "Devānampiya Pryadasi." The great rulers 
of the Scythian age, on the other hand, were no longer 
satished with those modest epithets, but assumed more 
dignified titles like Chakravartin (emperor of a circle of 
states), Adhirāja (super-king), Rājātirāja (supreme king 
of kings), and Devaputra (the son and not merely the 
beloved of the gods). 

In Southern India we come across titles of a semi- 
religious character like Kshemaraja, Dharma-Mahārājā- 
dhirāja and Dharma-Yuvamaharaja,’ assumed by pious 
defenders of Indian faiths, engaged in upholding dharma 
as practised by the ancient teachers and law-givers, and 
purging it of the evils of the Kali Age, probably to 
distinguish themselves from the unbelieving foreigners 
and barbarian outcastes of the North-West. 

The assumption of big titles by kings and emperors 
was paralleled by the use of equally exalted epithets m 
reference to their chief consorts. Ašoka's queens appear 
to have been styled merely Devi. The mother of līvara, 
for instance, is called “Dutia Devi" (the second queen) 
and the implication is that the elder queen was Prathama 


|" Of Gracious Mien, Beloved of the Gods,’ 

š Liiders’ Ins., No. 1945. 
peace ^. 

‘The Righteous King of Kings", “the Rigiteous Crown Prince’. 
Lūder" Ins., Nos. 1196, 1200. For the significance of the title, of. IA, 5, 5). 
"Kalryuga-doshavasanna-dharmoddharana-nitya — sannaddha," Cf. also the 
epithets "" Manwidi-pranita-vidhi-vidhünadharmaá Dharmarāja iva," ''prakshā 
lita-kalikalatkah'" applied to the Maitraka Kings of Valabhi (Bhavnager 
Inscriptions, 31). Sometimes even Saka rulers and generals posed as Dharma 
vijayi (JASB, 1923, 543). 

‘it is a characteristic of Indian history that imperial titles of one period 
became feudatory titles in the meat. Thus the title RAJA used by Ašoka 
became a feudatory tithe in the Scythian and Gupta periods, when designations 
like Rājurājā, Rājādhirāju, Mahārājādhirāja, Parama-Bhattüraka and Parama- 
Rājādhirāja (Allan, 65), came into general use. But even Mahārājādhirāja 
became a feudatory designation in the age of the Pratihāras when the loftict 


style of Paramabhafļāraka, Mahārājādhirāja, Parametvara was assumed by 
sowereign rulers, 


' The beneficent or propitious king’, ‘prince of 
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Devi. But in the Scythian epoch we come across the 
titles of Agra-Malushi and Mahadevi which distinguished 
the chief queen from her rivals. Among such chief con- 
sorts may be mentioned Ayasi-Kamuia, Naganika, and 
Balašrī. 

The apotheosis of deceased rulers is strikingly illus- 
trated by the practice of erecting Devakulas or "Royal 
galleries of portrait statues," The most famous of these 
structures was the Devakula of the Pitamaha (grandfather) 
of Huvishka referred to in a Mathura inscription. The 
existence of royal Devakulas as well as ordinary temples, 
and the presence of the living Devaputra probably earned 


for Mathura its secondary name of *'Ihe city (7?) of the 
"a 


The exaltation of royalty in the epoch under review 
had the sanction of certain writers on kingly duty 
(Rājadharma) who represented the king as a “mahan 
devata,’ a great divinity, in human shape. But it was 
probably due in the first instance to the Scythians’ who 
acted as carriers of Persian, Chinese and Roman ideas ol 
kingship. The title Rajatirája, supreme king overpassing 


' JRAS, 1924, p. 402. For images ol later kings, cf. Heginnings of South 
Indian History. 144. 153; Raverty, Tabaqüt, 1, 6zz (c(thgy of Bikramajit); 
C. S. Srinivasachari, The Evolution of Political Institutions. of South India. 
Section IV ("The Young Men of India.” June and July, 1924), p. 5 Image 
of Sundara Chola and one of his queens were set up in the Tanjore templi 
and deified. C, V. Vaidya (Mediaeval Hindu India, 1, 98) refers to the pre 
valence of the custom of raising some temples at the place of burning th 
dead body of the kings. But it is not clear if the temples contained image 
of the dead king and his queens. The deification and worship of the dead 
kings may be compared to devapitripūjā referred. to in the Aeutiliva (U. 6) 

iFor a different suggestion see Tam, Ihe Greeks in Bactria and India, 
s52, Tarn prefers to translate Ptolemy's phrase as ‘daughter of the gods 
But see Lévi, JA, 1915, p. 914. | 

3 The titles "Fheos and "Theotiopos were used by certain Indo-Greck 
rulers, but their cxample does not seem to have been widely followed. Gondo 
phernes, it is true, calls himself Devevrata, but not vet Deva or Devaputra 
As to the theory that the Kushāns had been invested competitively with the 
title "son of the gods" in opposition to the Hiungnu rather than to the 
(Chinese, n has to he admitted that there 1s no definite evidence ihat thi 
title in question originated with the Hiungnu, and was not borrowed in 
ancient times from the Chinese. Pace, B. C. Law Volume, "I. 405 fF. The 
Kushāns had direct contact with the Chinese in the time of Panchao 
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other kings, as Rapson points out, is “distinctively Persian.” 
"It has a long history from the Xshayathiyanam Xshaya- 
thiya! of the inscriptions of Darius down to the Shahan 
Shah of the present day.” The Kushan epithet "Deva- 
putra” is apparently of Chinese origin, being the literal 
translation of the Chinese emperors’ title “Son of Heaven” 
(Tren-tze; tien tzu)” If Lüders is to be believed, one at 
least of the Indo-Scythian sovereigns (Kanishka of the Ara 
Inscription) assumed the Roman title of “Kaisar,” and the 
dedication of temples in honour of emperors on the banks 
of the Tiber may have had something to do with the 
pracuce of erecting Devakulas on the banks of the Jumna. 

A remarkable feature of the Scythian Age was the 
"wide prevalence of the system of Dvairajya or Diarchy 
in Northern and Western India and Yauvarājya (rule of a 
crown-prince) in N. W. India and the Far South. Under 
both these forms of government the sovercign's brother, 
son, grandson, or nephew had an important share in the 
administration as co-ruler or subordinate colleague. In a 
Dvairājya or Diarchy the rulers appear to have been of 
equal status, but in a Yauvarājya (rule of a crown-prince) 
the reigning prince was apparently a vicegerent. As 
instances of Dvairājyu may be mentioned the cases of 
Lysias and Antialkidas, Agathokleia and Strato I, Strato I 
and Strato 11, Spalirises and Azes, Hagāna and Hagamasha, 
Gondophernes and Gad, Gondophernes and Abdagases, 
Chashtana and Rudradaman, Kanishka II and Huvishka 
etc., etc. Among ruling Yauvardjas may be mentioned 


Cf. the use of the term ‘Ashapayitvd’ in connection with the subversion 
of the Sunga sovereignty by Simuka. The expressions Ashatrasya Kshatra 
(Brihad Āraņyaka Upanishad, I. 4. 14), Adhirāja, Chakravartin, etc., arc, no 
doubt, known to our ancient literature. But there is no proof of the use of 
the last two as formal styles of sovercigns till the Post-Mauryan period, while 
the first is never so used. 

'JRAS, 1897. vy 1912, 671, 682, Allan, Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, 
xxvii.  Artabanus (1 or 11) called himself ‘son of a God’ (Tarn, The Greeks, 
p. 9x). This may suggest Greek influence too. Some writers fail to distinguish 
between occurrence of similar royal epithets in literature and their formal 
use in contemporary epigraphic records in the time of the Kings themselves 
(B. C, Law Volume, Il, pp. gos ff. 


- 
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Kharaosta and the Pallava Yuva-Mahārājas Siva-Skanda- 
varman,  Vijaya-Buddha-varman' and Vishnugopa of 
l'alakkada. 

The king or viceroy, resided in cities called Adhish- 
thāna. The number of such Adhishthanas and various 
other kinds of cities (Nagara, Nagari), was fairly numerous. 
But regarding their administration our information is very 
meagre. We hear of "nigama-sabhas" or town councils 
and of a city official called Nagarakshadarsa’ whose 
functions are nowhere distinctly stated in the inscriptions 
but seem to have been similar to those of the Nagara- 
vyavaharikas, or city judges, of the Maurya Age. 

Regarding general administration, and the govern- 
ment of provinces, districts and villages, we have more 
detailed information. The designations of some of the 
highest officers of state did not differ from those in vogue 
during the Maurya period. Mahamatras, and Rajjukas 
play an important part in the days of the Satavahanas and 
Scythians as in the time of Ašoka. But side by side with 
these functionaries we hear of others who do not figure in 
inscriptions of the Maurya Epoch although some of them 
appear in the Arthasastra attributed to Kautilya. 

The officers" most intimately associated with the 
sovereign were the privy councillors,—the Matisachiwas 
of the Junagadh epigraph and the Rahasyadhikrta of the 
Pallava grants. Among other prominent court officials 
must be mentioned the Raja Vaidya, Royal Physician 
and the Raja Lipikara, Royal Scribe.’ 


No less important than the privy councillors were 


I THQ, 1933. 21 4. 

EHIS, 226; Lüders Ins, No. 135! (Udayagiri Cave Inscription), 6j 
Akshadarša, Patatijali, Index of Words. Oka! Amarakosa, 123; Agni Purdna. 
366. 4: Win. iit. 47. According to the last mentioned text the akkhadassas 
constituted a class of Mahdmattas, like their prototypes in the time of Ašoka 
In later ages the dAshadarsa might have had revenue functions. Cf... Kshīras 


comment on the passage from the Amarakoia referred to above Ihe duties 
of the Akshapatalikas ot the Gupta period may be mentioned in this con 
nection. 


i Ins, 110093 
6 Ins., #72; Kauļ., IL. 10. 
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the high military ofhcials—the — Ma/iasenapati, the 
Daņdanāyaka and the Mahadanda-nayaka who probably 
correspond to the Senaüpat: and Ndyaka’ of the Aaufiliya 
«Irthašāstra. ‘Uhese important functionaries had probably 
under them subordinates like Senagopus (captains), 
Gaulmikas* (commanders of platoons), Arakshadhikpitas 
(guards) Asvavarakas’ (troopers), Bha(amanushyas (mer- 
cenaries), etc. 

We have already referred to one class of civil officers 
(Amatyas or Sachivas), viz., the Mati sachivas (counsellors). 
There was another class of Amātyas who served as execu- 
uve ofhcers (Karma sachivas). From them were chosen 
governors, treasurers’ superintendents,” and secretaries" as 
in the days of Megasthenes. 

Among treasury officials mention is made of the 
Gamjavara," the Kashthagarika® and the Bhāņdāgārika" 
who was one of the principal ministers of state (Rājāmātya). 
But we have no epigraphic reference to the. Sannidhatyi 
(lit. piler) or the Samahartr: (collector) till the days of the 
“Saja kings of the Vindhyas and the Somavarnsi kings of 
Kosala. Lhe main heads of revenue received into the 
Bhandagara or Koša (treasury) were, as enumerated in the 
Junagadh Inscription, Bali (extra tribute), Sulk (duty), 
and Bhaga (customary share of the king). These sufficed 
to hill the exchequer of a benevolent prince like Rudrada- 


' 1124, 1146. 

š 4328, cf. Majumdars List of kharoshthi Ins. No. 46. For the duties of 
a Daņdanāyaka, cf. TA, 4, 100, 2760; 5, 49; Fleet, CH, 16. Dandaniyakas 
«etimes carved out principalities (rājya) for themselves (JASH, 1923, 343). 

! Kaut., Bk. X. Ch. sx, z. s. 

 Lüders" Ins., 1200; Ep. Ind. XIV, 155: ef. Manu, VIL, 190. 

^Lüders, 1200. 

* Lüders, 381, 728. 

* Liiders, 1200. 

* Lūders Ins., 665. 

? 1141. 

V 1185. 

H $1125. 

H Lüders, Sa; Rājatararigini, V. 157. Note the employment of a Brāhmaņa 
treasurer by a Scythian ruler. 

“Ep Ind., XX, 28. 

"Lüders i141. 
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man with kanaka (gold) rajata (silver), vajra (diamond), 
vaiduryaratna (beryl), etc. Rulers less scrupulous than 
the Mahakshatrapa doubtless oppressed the people with 
arbitrary tmposts, forced labour and benevolences (kara- 
vishti-praņaya-kriyā-bhih). Besides the Bhāņdāgāra whose 
existence is implied by Lüders Ins.. No. 1141, we have 
reference to the storehouse, Koshthagara, which ts des- 
cribed in Book II, Chapter 15, of the Kautiliya Arthašāstra. 
The inscriptions afford us glimpses of the way in which the 
revenue was spent. The attempts to provide for "paniya" 
or drinkable water are specially noteworthy. The Junà- 
gadh Inscription tells us how “by the expenditure of a vast 
amount of money from his own treasury” a great Scythian 
ruler and his amātya restored the Sudaršana lake. Refer- 
ences to the construction or repair Of tanks, wells, lakes, 
and other reservoirs of water, Pushkarinis, udapdnas, 
hradas or tadāgas, are fairly common.  Lüders Ins., 
No. 1137, makes mention of makers of hydraulic engines 
(Audayantrika), while another epigraph’ refers to a royal 
official called Paniyagharika or superintendent of water- 
houses. Inscription No. 1186, after recording the gift of 
a tadāga (pond), a naga (statue of a serpent deity) and a 
vihāra (pleasance, monastery), refers to the 4matya Skan- 
dasvati who was the Karmāntika (superintendent of works), 
an official designation known to the 4rthasastra.’ 

In the department of Foreign Affairs we have the 
Dūta (envoy or messenger), but we do not as yet hear of 
dignitaries like the Samdhivigrahika (officer in charge of 
peace and war) and Kumaramatyat who hgure so promi 
nently in inscriptions of the Gupta and Post-Gupta periods 

Inscriptions of the period under review refer also to 


‘In ms. No. 957. 


* Lūders, 1279. 

* Bk. I, Ch. 12. 

+ Kumara means a youth’. `a prince Heme Kumdrāmāfva may mean 
"junior minister’, or ‘prince's minisiex . The word Kumāra as the opposite ol 


Fraudha may correspond to Chikka, Chenna or fmmadi of the South. Another 
interpretation is also possible. Kurārāmāiva may mean an amdtya (tom one s 
vouth just as Kumara-sevaha means dkaumáraparichdrakah 
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officials like the Mahdasamiyas who preserved records, and 
others whose exact functions and status are nowhere 
indicated. , Amongst these may be mentioned the Abh- 
yamtaropasthayaka, ‘servant of the interior (harem °), 
Madabika, Tūthika and Neytka, 

The big empires of North Western India were split 
up into vast satrapies and smaller provinces ruled by 
Mahakshatrapas’ and Kshatrapas, The satrapies as well 
as the kingdoms outside the limits of the Scythian 
Empire, were divided into districts called Rashtra, Ahara, 
Janapada, Desa or Vishaya. We do not as yet hear of 
the organisation into Bhuktis (lit. allotments, adminis- 
trative divisions) so widely prevalent in Post-Scythian 
times. Rāshtra, Āhāra (or Hāra) and Janapada seem to 
have been synonymous terms in this age, as is proved by 
the case of the Satahani-rattha (rashtra) or Satavahani- 
hara which is styled a janapada in the Myakadoni In- 
scription. ‘The chief officer in a Rāshjra or Ahara was 
the Rashtrapati, Rashtrika (Rathika) or Amātya. ‘The 
Amātya Suvišākha, for instance, governed Surashtra under 
the Mahakshatrapa Rudradāman. The Amātyas Vishnu- 
palita, Šyāmaka, and Siva-skanda-datta successively 
governed the Ahdra or district of Govardhana (Nasik) m 
the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni and Pulumayi, while 
the neighbouring Āhāra of Māmāla (Poona District) was 
under an Amātya whose name ended in—Gupta. In the 
Far South the chief officer of the Āhāra seems to have been 
called ‘Vyaprita.* The Janapadas, particularly those on 
vulnerable frontiers, were sometimes placed under the 
charge of military governors (Strategos, Mahāsenāpati, 
Mahādandanāyaka, etc... The Janapada of Satavahani- 


! For another interpretation sec JBBRAS, N.S., IV, 1928, pp. 64, 72: INO, 
1949, 221. In the opinion of V, $. Bakhle the Malāsāmiya "seems to refer to 
the resolution of the corporate assembly of the city or to that body itself." 

1 The word Mādūbika may perhaps be connected with Mādamba of the 
Jaina Kalpasūtra, 8g. Para, 62 refers to an official styled Mādambiya (Burgo: 
master). For a tax Maņģdāfikā see Ep. Ind., XXIII, 147. 

*Sircar equates Neyika with Naiyogika, 

*Lüders, 1327, 1928. 
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hāra was, for instance, under the Mahāsenāpati Skanda- 
nāga.' Part of Eastern Malwa seems to have been governed 
by a Saka Mahādaņdanāyaka shortly before its annexation 
by the Imperial Guptas and portions of the Indian border- 
land, were governed by a line of Strategoi (Aspavarman, 
Sasa) under Azes and Gondophernes. 

Desa, too, is often used as a synonym of Rāshtra, or 
Janapada. lt was under a Desadhikrita, the Deshmukh of 
mediaeval times, an officer mentioned in the Hirahadagalli 
grant of Siva-Skanda-varman. The next smaller unit was 
apparently the Vishaya governed by the Fishayapati?^ But 
sometimes even ‘Vishaya was used as a synonym of Desa 
or Rashtra, and there were cases in the Post-Gupta period 
of the use of the term to designate a larger area than a 
Rashtra.* 

The smallest administrative. units were the villages 
called Grama or Gramahara, and the smaller towns or 
emporia called N'iagama. The affairs of a Grama were 
controlled by officers styled Grameyika Ayutta’ who were 
apparently headed by the Grāmaņi* Gramika’ Grama- 
bhojaka”" or (Grama) Mahattaraka Lūders (Mathura) 
Inscription, No. 48, gives the names of two such Gramikas, 
Jayadeva and Jayanaga. In Southern India we have the 
curious title “Mu/uda” applied to the head of a village." 
The chief men of the Nigamas were the Gahapatts,* the 


| Cf. the Myakadoni Inscription. 

š For an «mātya named Sasa, sec the Kodavali Rock Inwription of th 
Sitavihana king Siri Chamda Sati or Sata (Ep. Ind.. XVIII, $158, 

^on (Liicders). 

‘Flect, CIT, ga n, 

y Lūders, Ins., No. 11905- 

*In Pali literature Nigamas are distinguished from grāmas, villages, a» 
well as from nagaras, cities which had strong ramparts and gateways (dridhu 
prākāra torana). 

ī 14:07. 

* 1335. 

* 48,602. 

W 200. 

H fns, 1194. Cf. Murunda = lord (Saka), For the presence of Sakas in the 
Far South, sce Ep. Ind., XN, 37. 

i Gahapati, house lord, was a designation ‘pecially applied to the leading 
men of the gentry, the wealthy middle class, Aalydne-bhattiho, men accustomed 


. ' ” 


< — 
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counterparts of the Grāmavriddhas of villages. In Liiders’ 
Inscription, No. 1153. we have evidence of the corporate 
activity of a dhamma-nigama headed by the Gahapati. 


The Grama and Nigama organisation was the most durable 


part of the Ancient Indian system of government, and 
centuries of Scvthian rule could not wipe it out of exis- 
tence. The village and the Nigamas were also the nurseries 
of those ideas of associate life which found vent in the 
organisation of societies, committees, assemblies and cor- 


porations styled Goshthis, Nikayas,’ Parishads,’ Sarmghas,' 


etc., about which the inscriptions of the period speak so 
much. Not the least interesting of these institutions was 
the "Goshthi" which afforded a field for oc-operation 
between kings and villagers.  Lüders Ins, Nos. 1332 to 
1338, speak of a Goshthi which was headed by the Rajan, 
and which counted among its officials the son of a village 
headman. 

A less pleasing feature of ancient Indian polity in the 
Scythian, as in other times, was the employment of spies, 
particularlv of the "Samcharamtakas," or wandering 
emissaries, whose functions are described with gruesome 
details in the Arthasastra. The evidence of foreign 
witnesses in Maurya and Gupta periods seems, however, to 
suggest that political morality did not actually sink so low 
as a study of the Arthašāstra would lead us to think. 
Vatsyayana probably voices the real feelings of his country- 
men when he says that every single maxim for which there 
is provision in a theoretical treatise need not be followed 
in actual practice, because theoretical manuals have to be 
comprehensive, but practical application should have a 
limited range. No sane man will think of eating dog's 
Aesh simply because its favour, tonic power, dressing, etc., 
are discussed in medical treatises, 


io à good dietary. Ihev are often distinguished from priests and nobles (Rlivs 
Davids and Stede). 

i Lūders" Ins., 274. 342. 1984. 19498. 

? 1335. 

Y aa^, O25. 

* 5, 1157. 
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Na šāstramastītye tāvat prayoge kāranam bhavet 
šāstrārthān vyapino vidyāt prayogamstvekadesikan 
rasa-vīrya vipüka hi Svamamsasyapi vaidyake 

kirtita iti tat kim syād bhakshaniyam vichakshamaih 





CHAPTER X. THE GUPTA EMPIRE: THE 
RISE OF THE GUPTA POWER. 


Imam sagaraparyantam Himavad-Vindhya-kuņdalām 
mahim ehatapatrankam Rājasirnīha' firašāstu nah 
—Dūtavākyam. 


SECTION I. THE FOUNDATION OF THE GUPTA DYNASTY 


We have seen that the tide of Scythian conquest, 
which was rolled back for a time by the Satavahanas, was 
finally stemmed by the Gupta Emperors. It is interesting 
to note that there were many Guptas among the officials 
of the Satavahana conquerors of the Sakas e.g., Siva Gupta 
of the Nasik Inscription of the year 18, (Pura or Puru?) 
Gupta of the Karle Inscription, and Siva-Skanda Gupta 
of the same epigraph. It is difficult to say whether there 
was any connection between these Guptas and the Im- 
perial Gupta family of Northern India, two of whom 
actually bore the names of Skanda Gupta and Puru Gupta.’ 


' With Rájasiriha may be compared the epithet Narendrasitiha occurring 
on coins of Chandra Gupta II (Allan, Gupta Coins, 43). All the letters here 
are not clearly legible (ibid., cxiii), but on many coins we find the analogous 
epithet Sirhha-vikrama (pp. 38 f£). The reference in the Dūtavākya must be 
to a paramount ruler of Northern India, bounded by the scas and the Himāla- 
yan and Vindhyan ranges, who had the epithet ‘lion-like king’, The ruler 
who answers best to the description is Chandra Gupta II. The author of 
the Dūtavākya possibly refers to this monarch. If he is identical with Bhisa, 
a distinguished predecessor of Kālidāsa, his career as a poet may have begun 
before the accession of Chandra Gupta II, Vikramaditya, 'Narendra-Sirhha'. 
i€., in the time of the great patron and ‘king of poets’ (Kavirāja) Samudra 
Gupta. 

? In the Modern Review (November), 1929. p. 499 f., it has been suggested 
that the Guptas are of Kāraskara origin. But the evidence on the point is 
hardly conclusive. The identification of the "accursed" Chandasena of the 
Kaumudīmahotsava (adopted son of Sundaravarman), whose family was 
uprooted (p. 500) with Chandra Gupta I, son of Maharaja Šrī Ghatotkacha 
whose dynasty ruled gloriously for centuries, is clearly untenable. The mere 
fact that Lichchhavis helped Chandasena is not enough to prove that thc 
prince in question is identical with Chandra Gupta I. Lichchhavis appear as 
enemies of Magadha as carly as the fifth century B.C. For a summary of the 
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Scions of the Gupta family are not unoften mentioned 
in old Brahmi Inscriptions ‘The Ichchhāwar* Buddhist 
Statuette Inscription? mentions the benefaction of Mahā- 
devi, queen of Sri Haridasa, sprung from the Gupta race 
(Guptavamsodita). A Bharhut Buddhist Pillar Inscrip- 
tion’ of the Sunga period refers to a "Gaupti" as the queen 
of Rajan Visadeva, and the grandmother of Dhanabhūti, 
probably a feudatory of the Sungas. 

Traces of “Gupta” rule in Magadha proper, or some 
neighbouring tract down the Ganges, are found as early 
as the second century A.D. I-Tsing, a Chinese pilgrim, 
who travelled in India in the seventh century A.D., 
mentions a Maharaja Sri Gypta who built a temple near 
Mrigasikhavana “which was about forty yojanas to the east 
of Nalanda, following the course of the Ganges."* I-Tsing's 
date would place him about A.D. 175* Allan rejects the 
date, and identifies Sri Gupta, with Gupta the great- 
grandfather of Samudra Gupta, on the ground that it is 
unlikely that we should have two different rulers in the 
same territory, of the same name, within a brief period. 


plot of the drama, which is attributed by some to a female writer, see 
Aiyangar Com. Vol. s61f. If Sundaravarman, and his son Kalyānavarman are 
real historical figures, and if they actually ruled over Magadha, they must be 
placed either before Maharaja Sri Gupta or after Bālādirya (6th century A.D.). 
The memory of Varman ādhipatya over Magadha was fresh at the time of the 
Sirpur Stone Inscription of Mahisiva Gupta (Ep. Ind., XI, 191). Cf. also 
Pürnavarman and Devavarman mentioned by Chinese writers, as well as kings 
of the Maukhari line. The origin of the Imperial Gupta family is wrapped 
up in obscurity. We only know that they probably belonged to the Dhāraņa 
gotra (THQ, 1930, 565). They may have been related to Ģucen Dhārinī, the 
chief consort of Agnimitra. Dr. R. C. Majumdar points out (THQ, 1933. 
oso ff.) that according to a Javanese text (Tantri Kümandaka) Māhārāja 
Aiévaryapala of the Ikshvāku race traced his genealogy to the family of 
Samudra Gupta. Little reliance can, however, be placed on the uncorroborated 
assertions of late writers. Even more unreliable is the testimony of works 
like the Bhavishyottara Purāņa which, according to some critics, ‘is a palpable 
modern forgery’ (NHIP, VI. 133n). Cf. Proceedings of the I. H. Congress, 
1944. pp. 119 ff. 

! Pāndā District. 

3 (ulers, No. 11. 

3 Liiders, No. 687. 

t Dr. Majumdar in À New History of the Indian People, VI, 129: 

Dr. C. Ganguli, IHO, XIV (1938), 332. 
* Allan, Gupta Coins, Introduction, p. xv. Cf. Ind. Ant., X (1881), 110 
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But have we not two Chandra Guptas and two Kumara 
Guptas within brief periods? "There is no cogent reason 
for identifying Sri Gupta of cir. A.D. 175, known to 
tradition, with Samudra Gupta's great-grandfather who 
must have flourished about a century later. 


The names of Sri Gupta's immediate successors are 
not known. The carliest name of a member of the Gupta 
family of Magadha which appears in inscriptions is that 
of Maharaja Gupta who was succeeded by his son Maharaja 
Ghatotkacha. 


SECTION II. CHANDRA GUPTA I. 


The first independent sovereign (Maharajadhiraja)' 
of the line was Chandra Gupta I, son of Ghatotkacha, who 
may have ascended the throne in 320 A.D., the initial date 
Of the Gupta Era* Like his great fore-runner Bimbisara 
he strengthened his position at some stage of his career, by 
a matrimonial alliance with the Lichchhavis of Vaišālī or 
of Nepāl, and laid the foundations of the Second Magadhan 
Empire. The union of Chandra Gupta I with the 
Lichchhavi family is commemorated by a series of coins' 
having on the obverse standing figures of Chandra Gupta 
and his queen, the Lichchhavi princess Kumāradevī, and 


‘In the Riddhapur plates (JASB, 1924, 58), however, Chandra Gupta | 
and even Samudra Gupta are called (carelessly) simply Mahārājas. 

* JRAS, 189%, So; Cunningham, Arch. Sur. Rep., Vol. IX, p. 21. The 
identity of the Gupta king with whom the era (Gupta prakāla, Guptdnarh 
kala) of g20 A.D. originated, is by no means clear. The claims of Mahiraja 
Gupta (IHO. 1942, 273 n) or even (less plausibly) of Samudra Gupta, cannot 
be altogether disregarded. 

* lt is mot suggested that the marriage took place after 320 A.D. The 
chronology of the Guptas before A.D. 380 is still in a stage of uncertainty. 
Nothing definite can be stated about the relative date of the marriage till we 
know more about the length of Chandragupta I's reign, and the exact date of 
his accession, and that of his son and successor, Samudra Gupta. Sorme 
scholars think that Chandragupta I's alliance was with the ruling family of 
Nepal (JRAS, 1889, p. 55) or of Pāļaliputra (JRAS, 1893, p. 81). 


of — mesg of opinion among scholars regarding the attribution 
ese coins, see Altekar in Num, S 2 AER - II 
No, 2,946. It is difficult to come to Bg f ee ee ii AIE C987! 


al i discov of 
coins w attribution to Chandragupta I is —— prie a ET 
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on the reverse a figure of Lakshmī, the goddess of luck with 
the legend “Lichchhavayah" probably signifying that the 
prosperity of Chandra Gupta was due to his Lichchhavi 
alliance. Smith suggests that the Lichchhavis were ruling 
in Pataliputra as tributaries or feudatories of the Kushans 
and that through his marriage Chandra Gupta succeeded to 
the power of his wife's relatives. But Allan suggests that 
Pātaliputra was in the possession of the Guptas even in Sri 
Gupta's time.’ 

From the record of Samudra Gupta's conquests it has 
been deduced that his father’s rule was confined to 
Magadha and the adjoining territories. In the opinion of 


Allan the Puranic verses defining the Gupta dominions 
refer to his reign: 


Anu-Ganga-Prayagamcha Saketam Magadhamstatha 
Etan janapadān sarvan bhokshyante Guptavamšajāļ. 


"Kings born of the Gupta family will enjoy all these 
territories viz., Prayaga (Allahabad) on the Ganges," Saketa 
(Oudh), and Magadha (South Bihar)." 

It will be seen that Vaišāli (North Bihar) is not in- 
cluded in this list of Gupta possessions. Therefore, it 
is difficult to concur in Allan's view that Vaisali was one of 
Chandra Gupta's earliest conquests. Nor does Vaisali 
occur in the list of Samudra Gupta's acquisitions, though 
the reference to Nepāl as a border state in the famous 
Allahabad inscription may suggest that North Bihār was 
included within his dominions. It first appears definitely 
as a Gupta possession in the time of Chandra Gupta II, and 
constituted a viceroyalty under an imperial Prince. 
Prayāga (Allahabad) may have been conquered from a line 


of kings whose existence 1s disclosed in certain inscriptions 


t Kielhorn's North Indian Inscription, No. 54!. however, suggests some 
onnection between the Lichchhavis and Pushpapura (Pātaliputra). 
ç s Cf. Anu-Gangam Hāstinapuram, Anu-Gangem Fārānasī, Anu-Sonarn 
Fātaliputram—Pataūjali, HI. 1. 2. 
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discovered at Bhità. Two of these kings. Maharaja 
Gautamiputra Šri Šivamagha and Rājan Vāsishthiputra 
Bhīmasena are assigned by Marshall to the second or third 
century A.D. The name Sivamegha (or Sivamagha) reminds 
us of the 'Meghas' (Maghas) who ruled in Kosala in the 
third century A.D. Another king, Mahārāja Gautami- 
putra Vrishadhvaja, is assigned to the third or fourth 
century A.D. 

One of the most memorable acts of Chandra Gupta I 
was the selection, before the assembled councillors 
(Sabhyas) and princes of the blood, of Samudra Gupta as 
his successor. 


Section III. SAMUDRA GUPTA PARĀKRAMĀNKAS 


The exact date when Chandra Gupta I was succeeded 
by his son, Samudra Gupta, is not known. If the evidence 
of the spurious Nalanda plate (issued from Nripura) has 
any value the event may have happened before the year 5 
of the Gupta Era, i.e., A.D. 325. But this is doubtful. It 
is clear not only from the Allahabad Prašasti but from the 
epithet “tatpadaparigrihita,” applied to Samudra Gupta 
in the Riddhapur inscription, that the prince was selected 
from among his sons by Chandra Gupta I as best fitted to 
succeed him. The new monarch may have been known 
also as Kacha.* 


t And Bandhogarh (Rewa)—Amrita Bazar Patrika, 11-10-38, p. 2; NHIP. 
VI, 41 ff. The Magha kings are also known from coins (Fatehpur hoard). 

3 JRAS, 1911, 192; Pargiter, DKA, p. 51; sce also a note on the Kosam 
Stone Inscription of Mahārāja Bhimavarman, by Mr. A. Ghosh in Indian 
Culture, HI, 1996, 177 ff; see also IC, I. 694, 715. 

3 The titles Parükrama, Vydghrapardkrama, and Parākramāfka are found 
on coins (Allan, Catalogue, pp. cxi, 1f) and in the Allahabad Prafasti (CH, 
p. 6). Recently a coin has been found with the legend Šrī Vikramah on the 
reverse (Bamnālī hoard, Nimar district, J. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. V, pt. 2, 
p. 140, December, 19453). 

‘The epithet Surva-rājo.chchhettā found on Kācha's coins shows that he 
was in all probability identical with Samudra Gupta. Cf. Smith, Catalogue, 
gö; IA, 1902, z59f. For another view see Smith, JRAS, 1897, 19; Rapson, 
JRAS, 1893, 81; Heras, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Vol IX, p. 8sf. To us it is unthinkable that the style *'uprooter of all kings 
could have been assumed by a Gupta monarch other than the one who is 
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It was the aim of Samudra Gupta to bring about the 
political unification of India (dharani-bandha) and make 
himself an EkRarat or sole ruler like Mahapadma. But 
his only permanent annexation was that of portions of 
Aryavarta in the upper valley of the Ganges and its 
tributaries, together with certain districts in Central 
and Eastern India. Following his ''Sarvakshatrāntaka"" 
predecessor, this Sarva-rajo-chchhetta, “exterminator of all 
kings,” uprooted Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Chandra- 
varman, Ganapati Naga, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandi, Bala- 
varman, and many other kings of Aryavarta,’ captured the 
scion of the family of Kota and made all the kings of forest 
countries (G@tavika-raja) his servants. Rudradeva has been 
identified by Mr. Dikshit with Rudrasena Vakataka. But 
the Vakatakas can hardly be regarded as rulers of Aryavarta, 
and they were far from being uprooted in the time of 
Samudra Gupta.’ Equally untenable is the identification 
of Balavarman with a prince of Assam, a province that was 
then looked upon as a border state (Pratyanta) and not as a 
part of Āryāvarta. Matila has been identified with a per- 
son named “Mattila” mentioned in a seal found in Buland- 
shahr in the Central Doāb. The absence of any honorific 


actually credited with that achievement by a contemporary inscription, before 
the events presupposed by the expression had actually happened. In the 
Poona plates we find the epithet applied to Chandra Gupta II, son of Samudra 
Gupta, along with many other designations of the latter, But it should be 
remembered that the plates in question are not official records of the Guptas 
themselves. In no official epigraph of the Imperial Guptas is the style 
"*sarvā-rājo-chchhettā'" applied to any other king except Samudra Gupta. The 
application of the term to Chandra Gupta II in the Poona Plates is due to 
the same carelessness which led the writer to describe Chandra Gupta I às a 
mere Māhārāja (and not Māhārājādhirāja). A comparison of the Āmgāchhi 
record with the Bāņagad Inscription shows that writers of Pradastis not unoften 
carelessly applied to a later king eulogies really pertaining to a preceding 
ler. 

x | Destroyer of all Kshatriyas, an epithet of Mahāpadma. 

3 Father Heras thinks (Ann. Bhan, Ins. IX, p. 88) that Samudra Gupta 
undertook two campaigns in Āryāvarta, But his theory involves the assumption 
that Achyuta and Nūāgasena were ‘violently exterminated” in the second 
campaign after being “‘uprooted’’ in the first. To obviate the difficulty h 
takes “uprooted” to mean “‘defeated’’. This is, to say the least, unconvincing 

s Cf. THQ, 1, 2, 254- Rudrasena is connected with Deotck in the Chanda 
Dist. of C.P. Eighth Or. Conf. 613 ff. Ep. Ind., xxvi. 147. 150- 
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title on the seal leads Allan to suggest that it was a private 
one. But we have already come across several instances of 
princes being mentioned without any honorific. Chandra- 
varman has been identified with the king of the same name 
mentioned in the Susunia' inscription, who was the ruler 
of Pushkarana and was possibly the founder of Chandra- 
varman-kota mentioned in the Ghugrahātī grant. Some 
scholars identify Pushkarana with Pokran or Pokurna in 
Mārwār, and further equate Simhavarman, the name of 
the father of Chandravarman, with Simhavarman of the 
Mandasor family. But there is very little to be said in 
support of this conjecture. No mention of Chandravar- 
man, or reference to his exploits, is found in any epigraphic 
record of the Varman family of Western Mālwa.  Push- 
karana is really to be identified with a village named 
Pokharan on the Dāmodar river in the Bankura District, 
some 25 miles to the north-east of Susunia Hill.” 


IVA sandstone hill 12 miles to the north-west of Bankura.” 

? Cf. Dikshit, ASI, AR, 1927-28, p. 188; S. K. Chatterji, “The Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language," II, 1061; IHO, I, 2. 255. Pandit 
H. P. Sastri believed that this local ruler who bore the modest title of Mahārāja 
was identical also with the mighty emperor (bhümipati prüpta aikādhirājya) 
Chandra of the Mcharauli Iron Pillar Inscription who “in battle in the Vanga 
countries turned back with his breast the enemies who uniting together came 
against him and by whom having crossed in warfare the seven mouths of the 
Indus the Vāhlikas were conquered," Others suggest (hc identification ot 
the great Chandra with one or other of the famous Chandra Gupta as of thc 
Imperial Gupta Dynasty. But Chandra is never styled either Chandravarman 
or Chandra Gupta and, unlike the court poets of the Varmans and Guptas, 
the panegyrist of the mighty Chandra, who is said to have carried his arms 10 
the distant corners of India, never gives the slightest hint about his pedigrec. 
He does nor even. mention the name of his father. It may be noted here that 
the Puránas represent the Nagas as ruling in the Jumna Valley and Central 
India carly in the fourth century A.D. We learn from the Vishnu Purana 
that Naga dynasties ruled at Padmāvatī and Mathurā. A Naga line probably 
ruled also at Vidišā (Pargiter, Kali Age, p. 49). Two kings named Sada- 
Chandra and Chandrimdéa, "the second Nakhavant," are mentioned among 
the post-Andhran kings of Naga lineage. One of these, preferably the latter, 
who was obviously a ruler of note, may have been the Chandra of the 
Meharauli Inscription. The Vāhlikas beyond "the seven mouths of the Indus” 
are apparently the. Baktrioi occupying the country near Arachosia in the time 
of the geographer Ptolemy (Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 408). An inscription of 
Mahārājādhirāja Sri Chandra has been discovered on a Jaina image at Vai- 


pes hill (ASI, AR, 1925-26, p. i25). The identity of this Chandra is not 
lear. 
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Ganapati Naga, Nāgasena and Nandi seem to have 
been Naga princes. That Ganapati Naga was a Naga 
prince is evident. This ruler is also known from coins 
found at Mathura’ at Pawāyā near Narwar and at Besna- 
gar. Nagasena, who met his doom at Padmāvati * near 
Narwar on the Sindh river between Gwalior and Jhansi, 
is mentioned as a scion of the Naga family in the Harsha- 
charita — (Naga-kula-janmanah sārikāšrāvita — mantrasya 
āsīdnāšo Nāgasenasya Padmavatyaám, Nandi was also 
probably a Naga prince. In the Puranas Si$éu Nandi and 
Nandiyašas are connected with the Naga family of Central 
India. We know also the name of a Naga prince named 
Sivanandi^ Achyuta was probably a king of Ahichchhatra, 
modern Ramanagar in the Bareilly District. To him has 
been attributed the small copper coins bearing the syllables 
'achyu' found at Ahichchhatrā* As to the Kota-kula 
Rapson’ draws our attention to certain coins bearing the 
inscription Kota. These resemble the "$ruta coins” 
attributed to a ruler of Srāvastī and should apparently be 
referred to the upper Gangetic region.” 


! Altckar, NHIP, vi, 97. 

2 IHQ, I, 2. 255. Note the importance of the name of this king from the 
point of view of religious history. Cf. Gajamukha of the Brihat Samhita, 
58. 58. A reference to king Ganapati Naga in the Bhāva Sataka, a late work, 
is more than doubtful. Gajavaktra $ri of that work is a misreading for Gata 
Vaktra Sri (IHO. 1936, 135 ff Kāvyamālā, IV, pp. 46 f, 60). 

3 Padamüvati—''Padam Pawāyā ( 2; miles N-E of Narwar) in the apex 
of the confluence of the Sindhu and the Párà. Naga coins have been found 
here; also a palmleaf capital with an inscription of the first and second century 
B.C," EHI*, p. goo, ASI, AR, 1915-16, pp. 101 i. | 

i “In Padimāvatī Nāgasena, born in the Nūga family, whose confidential 
deliberations were divulged by a sārikā bird, met his doom." 

s Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 31. It is interesting to mote 
that Garuda was the emblem of the Gupta kings who did much to curb the 
power of the Nagas. Cf. the passage of the Junagadh Inscription of Skanda 
Gupta: 

Narapati bhujagānām mānadarpot phanānām 
pratikrti Garudājūām nirvishīm chāvakartā 
4 In the Puranas Krishna, the deity honoured by the Guptas, 
head of the serpent, nāga, Kāliya. 

“ Allan, Gupta Coins, xxii; CCAI, Ixxix. 

7 JR AS F f. 

* Smith — the Indian Museum, 258) points out that tho Kota coms 
are common in the Eastern Pafijib and the Delhi baraar. A Kota tribe is 


crushes the 
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The conquered territories were constituted as Vishayas 
or Imperial sub-provinces, Two of these vishayas are 
known from later inscriptions of the family, namely, 
Antarvedi or the Gangetic Doab and Airikina in Eastern 
Malwa. It is significant that a Naga styled the Vishaya- 
pati Sarva-naga, figures as a ruler of Antarvedi as late as 
the time of Skanda Gupta. 

The annexation of the northern kingdom named 
above was not the only achievement of Samudra Gupta. 
He made the rulers of the Afavika rājyas, or forest states, 
his servants. But his most daring exploit was an expedi- 
tion to the south, which made his power felt by the poten- 
tates of the Eastern Deccan. We perceive, however, a 
difference between his northern and southern campaigns. 
In the north he played the part of a *'digvijayī" or “con- 
queror of the quarters," of the Early Magadhan type. 
But in the south he followed the Epic and. Kautilyan ideal 
of a "dharmavijayi" or "righteous conqueror,” re. he 
defeated the kings but did not annex their territory. He 
may have realised the futility of attempting to maintain 
effective control over these distant regions in the south 
from his remote base in the north-east of India. His suc- 
cessor tried to maintain his hold on the Deccan by a 
system of marriage alliances. 


The Atavika rājyas undoubtedly included the realm 
of Alavaka (Ghāzipur) as well as the forest kingdoms 


said to exist also in the Nilgiris (JRAS, 1897, 5869; Ind. Ant., iii, 36, 96, 205). 
The passage in the Allahabad Inscription that “Samudra Gupta caused thc 
scion of the Kota family to be captured by his armies and took pleasure at 
Pushpàáhvaya' has been taken by some scholars to suggest that the Kotas were 
at the time the ruling family of Pataliputra (cf. Jayaswal, History of India, c. 
so A.D. to 350 A.D., p. 113). The identification of the Kota kula, with the 
Mügadha family of the Kaumudi-mahotsava lacks proof. 

t This kind of Vijaya or conquest is termed Asura-vijaya 'demon's con- 
quest’ in the Arthaíüstra (p. 382). The name may have been derived from 
the Assyrians, the ruthlessness of whose warfare is well known, For a discus- 
sion regarding the possible derivation of Asura from Aš$ur, sec JRAS, 1916, 
455; 1924, 265/f. Conquest of this type is first met with in India in the sixth 
century B.C. (cf. Ajātašatru's subjugation of the Lichchhavis and Vidudabha's 
conquest of the Šākyas) when Persia served as a link between Assyria and India. 
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connected with Dabhala or the Jabbalpur territory. The 
conquest of this region by Samudra- Gupta is suggested 
also by his Eran inscription. | 


The Kings of Dakshināpatha who came into conflict 
with the great Gupta were Mahendra of Kosala, Vyāghra- 
rāja of Mahākāntāra, Maņtarāja of Kaurāla, Svāmidatta ot 
Kottūra, a chieftain of Pishtapura whose precise name is 
uncertain: Damana of Eraņdapalla, Vishnugopa of 
Kāūchī, Nīlarāja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of Vengī, 
Ugrasena of Palakka, Kubera of Devarashtra, Dhanarn- 
jaya of Kusthalapura and others, 

Kosala in Dakshiņāpatha, i.e., South Kosala, comprised 
the modern Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur districts, and 
occasionally possibly even a part of Gafjam. Its capital 
was Šrīpura, the modern Sirpur, about forty miles east 
by north from Raipur.' Mahākāntāra ts apparently a wild 
tract of the Central Provinces (Madhya Pradeša) which 
probably included Kāntāra which the Mahābhārata places 
between Venvatata (the valley of the Waingangā) and Prāk- 
Kosala, the eastern part of Kosala mentioned above.’ 


| Fleet, CIL, p. 114; Ep. Ind., VIII, 284-287. In the latter part of the 
fifth and carly part of the sixth century A.D., the Dabhālā country was 
governed by the Parivrājaka Mahārājas as feudatorics of the Guptas. The 
Mbh. ii. 31, 13-15. like the Allahabad Prašasti, distinguishes the Atavikas from 
the Kāntārakas. One of the Atavika states may have been Kotatavi mentioned 
in the commentary on the Rüma-charita ot Sandhyākara Nandi (p. $6). In 
one epigraphic record, £p. Ind., VIL, p. 126, we have a reference to a place 
called Vatātavi, while another, Lüder's List, No. 1195, mentions Sahalajgavi. 

3 For the various interpretations of the passage '" Paishtpuraka Mahendra 
giri Kauttüraka Svdámidatta," see Fleet, CHI, Vol. s, p. 7: JRAS, 1897, pp. 
420, 868-870; THQ, 1925. 252; Barua, Old Brühmi Inscriptions, 224. lt is not 
improbable that Mahendragiri in this passage is a personal name. Cf. the 
name Kumāra-giri given to a chief of Koņdavidu whose territories included a 
portion at least of the Godāvarī district ( Kielhorn, S. Ins.. noo). In [R.^*. 
1897, 870, we have reference to Kamtagir, an ally of Sindhia. 

3 Inclusion of Ratnapur, Ep. Ind., X, 26; of Kongoda, Ep. Ind.. VI. 14! 
unless Kosala is a misreading for Tosala. 

& Fleet, CII, p. 293. C£. Ep. Ind., xxiii, 118 É 

5 Mbh. II, g 12-19, G. Ramdas (IHO. I. 4. 684) identihies Mahākāntāra 
with the 'Jhàd-khand' Agency tracts of Gaūjīm and Vizagapatam. The sway 
of the rājā of Mahākāntāra or “Greater Kāntāra , may have extended north 
wards as far as Nachna in the Ajaygarh (not Jaso) state (Smith, JRAS, 1914. 
420). The identification of many ol the southern. kingdoms suggested "uy 
Mr. R. Sathianathaier (in his Studies in the Ancient History of Tondamanda 
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Kaurala cannot be Kolleru or Colair which must have 
been included within the territory of Hastivarman of 
Vengī mentioned separately. Dr. Barnett suggests its 
identification with one of the villages that now bears the 
name Korada' in South India. There is a place named 
Kolada near Russelkonda in Ganjam. 

Kottūra has been identified with Kothoor, 12 miles 
south-east of Mahendragiri in Ganjam.* Pishtapura is 
Pithapuram in the Godavari district. Erandapalla is 
identified by Fleet with Erandol in Khandesh, and by 
Dubreuil with Erandapali, “a town probably near 
Chicacole" in the Gaūjām district? But G. Ramdas' 
suggests the identification of Erandapalla with Yendipalli 
in Vizagapatam or Endapilli in Ellore Taluk. Kanchi is 
Conjeeveram near Madras. Avamukta cannot be satisfac- 
torily identified. But the name of its king Nilaraja reminds 
us of Nilapalli, “an old seaport near Yanam” in the Goda- 
vari district. Vengi has been identified with Vegi or 
Pedda-Vegi, 7 miles north of Ellore between the Krishna 
and the Godavari. Its king Hastivarman was identified by 
Hultzsch with Attivarman (of the Ananda family).* But 
the more probable view is that he belonged to the Salan- 


lam} docs not carry conviction. His conclusion that Samudra Gupta "first 
emerged on the cast coast at Pithapuram and conquered the Western Deccan'' 
is based upon evidence that is clearly inadequate. 

| Cal. Rev., Feb., 1924, 253 n. Cf. Kurprālam, Tj. 590 (A Topographical 
List of Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, by V. Rangacharya). The 
identification with Yayātinagarī (Ep. Ind., XI. 189), which Dhoyi connects with 
the sports of the Keralis, was suggested in some editions of this work. But the 
reading Kerali in the Pavanadüta is not beyond doubt. For Kolāda see Ep. 
ind., XIX. 42. 

3 There is another Kottura "at the foot of the Hills’ in the Vizagapatam 
district (Vizag., District Gaz., I. 197). Sec also Kottüru (IA, 4, 329) and 
Kottūrnādu, MS. $33. Rangachārya's List. 

3 Dubreuil, AHD, pp. 58-60. A place called Eraņdāvallī is mentioned in 
an inscription of Govinda HI (Bharata Itihāsa Sam, Mandala, AR, XVI). 

t IHO. 1, 4, p. 683. There is an Eraņģī firtha in Pādma, Svarga khaņģa, 
45, 57. Ga. 

$ Gazetteer of the Godavari District, Vol. I, p. 21y. Curiously enough, 
the Brahma Purána (ch. 113, 22f) mentions an Avimukta-kshētra on the bank of 
the Gautami, i.c, the Godivari. Cf. Avimuktesvara, Anantapur, 104 of 
Rāngachārya's List. 

6 Attivarman was wrongly assigned to the Pallava race, Cf. IHO. 1, 2, 
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kayana dynasty.' Palakka is probably identical with Palak- 
kada, (or Palatkata) a Pallava royal residence or seat of a 
viceroy in Guntur or Nellore in South India. Allan and 
G. Ramdas locate it in the Nellore district? Devarashtra 
is the Yellamaūchili taluk of the Vizagapatam district.” 
Kusthalapura is, according to Dr. Barnett, probably Kut- 
talur, near Polur, in North Arcot." 

The capture and liberation of the southern kings, 
notably of the ruler of Kottüra near Mt. Mahendragiri re- 


mind us of the following lines of Kalidasa's Raghu- 
vamsam : — 


Grihita-pratimuktasya sa dharma-vijayi nripah 
Sriyam Mahendra-nāthasya jahāra natu medinim 


“The righteous conqueror (Raghu) took away from 
the lord of the Mahendra Mountain, who was made 
captive and then released, his glory but not his territory.” 

It is not a little surprising that the Allahabad Prasasti 
contains no clear reference to the Vākātakas who are 
known to have dominated part of the region between 
Bundelkhand and the Penganga in the fifth century A.D. 
The earliest reference to the Vakatakas occurs in certain 
inscriptions of Amaravati.' The dynasty rose to power 
under Vindhyasakti I and his son Pravarasena I. Pravara- 
sena appears to have been succeeded in the northern part 
of his dominions by his grandson Rudrasena I. Prithivi- 
shena I, the son and successor of Rudrasena I, may have 
been a contemporary of Samudra Gupta and perhaps also 
of his son Chandragupta II, inasmuch as his son Rudrasena 


p. 253; Ind. Ant., IX, 102. But he is actually described as born in the lincage 
of the great saint Ananda (Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 3534: Kiclhorn, S. Ins., 1015: TA 
IX, 102; ASI, 1924-25, p. 118). bur T wP 

i The name Hastivarman 15 actually found in a &alankAavana Farietāvaii 
(IHO, 1927. 479: 1933. 212, Pedavegi plates of Nandivarman "I 

* IHQ, I, 2, 686. Cf. Ep. Dnd., xxiv, 140. | 

$ Dubreuil, AHD, p. 160; ASR, 1908-03. P. 123: 1954-55 4s. 65 r 

‘Gal. Rev., 1924. p. 753 n. Cf. Kutalaparru, MS, 179 ot Rangacharya s 
List. 

š Ep. Ind., XV, pp. 261, 267. 
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Il married the daughter of the last-mentioned Gupta 
emperor. Prithivishena ls political influence extended 
over a fairly wide territory. The Nach-né-ki-talai and 
Ganj regions' were in all probability ruled by Ais vassal 
Vvāghra-deva. Professor Dubreuil, however, says that the 
Nachna and Ganj inscriptions, which mention Vyaghra, 
belong, not to Prithivishena I, but to his great-great- 
grandson Prithivishena Ii. This is improbable in view 
of the fact that from the time of Prithivishena II's great- 
erandfather, if not from a period still earlier, down to at 
least A.D. 528, the princes of the region which intervenes 


between Nāchnā and Ganj and the proper Vakataka terri- 


tory, owned the sway of the Gupta empire. Now as 
Vyaghra of the Nachna and Ganj records acknowledges the 
supremacy of the Vakataka Prithivishena, this Prithivishena 
can only be Prithivishena I, who ruled before the estab- 
lishment of the Gupta supremacy in Central India by 
Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II? and not Prithivi- 
shena II during whose rule the Guptas, and not the 
Vakatakas, were apparently the acknowledged suzerains of 
the Madhya Pradesa as we learn from the records of the 
Parivrajaka Mahārājas.* 

The absence of any clear reference to Prithivishena | 
im Harishena’s Prašastt is explained by the fact that 
Samudra Gupta's operations were actually confined to 
the eastern part of Trans-Vindhyan India. There is no 


i Fleet, Cll. p. 243: Ep. Ind., XVII, íz. Cf. Ind. Ant., June, 1926. 

2 This was Berar with the adjoining regions (cf. Ep. Ind., xxvi. 147). 
that Nāchnā and Ganj were in the Gupta Age apparently included within 
Dakshinapatha is suggested by the Brihat Sarkhitā (xiv. 13) which places even 
Chitraküta in the Dakshina or Southern Division. A recent Vākātaka Inscrip- 
tion discovered in the Drug District contains an interesting reference to 
Padmapura which Professor Mirashi identifies with the ancestral home of 
Bhavabhūti and with the modern Padampur near Amgaon in the Bhaņdārā 
District of the Central Provinces. THQ, 1945, 299; Ep. Ind., xxii, 207 ff. The 
Basim grant implies control of a branch of the family over the part of Berar 
south of the Ajanta range. 

* The Eran and Udayagiri Inscriptions. For evidence of — sce 
JRASB, xii. 2, 1046, 73; 

— Cf. Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 475. For Dubreuil's views, see Ind. 
Ant., June, 1926. 
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reliable evidence that the Gupta congueror carried his 
arms to the central and western parts of the Deccan 
proper, i.c. to the territory ruled by Prithivishena I 
himself. Professor Dubreuil has shown that the identifica- 
tion of Devarashtra with Maharashtra and of Erandapalla 
with Erandol in Khandesh is probably wrong.’ | 

Though Samudra Gupta did not invade the Western 
Deccan it is clear from his Eran Inscription that he did 
deprive the Vākātakas of their possessions in Central India. 
These territories were not, however, directly governed 
by the Vākātaka monarch, but were under a vassal prince. 
In the time of Prithivisheņa this prince was Vyāghra. We 
should naturally expect a conflict between the Vākātaka 
feudatory and the Gupta congueror. Curiously enough, 
the Allahabad Prašasti refers to Samudra Gupta's victory 
over Vyaghraraja of Mahākāntāra* It is probable that 
this Vyāghrarāja is identical with the Vyāghra of the 
Nāchnā Inscription who was the Central Indian feudatory 
of Prithivishena. As a result of Samudra Gupta s victory 
the Guptas succeeded the Vakatakas as the paramount 
power in parts of Central India. Henceforth the Vaka- 
takas appear in fact as a purely southern power. 

The victorious career of Samudra Gupta must have 
produced a deep impression on the Pratyanta' n7! patis or 
frontier kings of North-East India and the Himālayan 
region, and the tribal states of the Paūjāb, Western India, 
Malwa and the Central Provinces, who are said to have 
gratified his imperious command (prachanda šāsana) “by 
giving all kinds of taxes, obeying his orders and coming 
to perform obeisance.” The most important among the 
eastern kingdoms which submitted to the mighty Gupta 
Emperor were Samatata (part of Eastern Bengal bordering 


i Gf. Modern Review, 1921, p. 457: | | 
2 Has the title Vyāghra-parākrama, found on a type of Samudra Gupta * 
coins that represents the king as trampling on a tiger, anything to do with -— 
emperor's victory over Vyāghra-rāja? lt is not a little curious that the - 
sovereign, conqueror of Rudrasithha III, the last Satrap, assumed the title ol 


Sirhha-vikrama. | j 
> For the significance of the term, sec Divyāvadāna, p 
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on the sea, having its capital probably at Karmmānta or 
Bad-Kamta near Comilla)" Dayaka (not yet satisfactorily 
identified) and Kāmarūpa (in Lower Assam). We learn 
from the Damodarpur plates that the major portion of 
Northern Bengal, then known as Pundravardhana-bhukti, 
formed an integral part of the Gupta Empire from A.D. 
443 to A.D. 543, and was governed by a line of Uparikas 
as vassals of the Gupta Emperor. The identification of 
Davaka with certain districts of North Bengal is, therefore, 
probably wrong. The Northern Pratyantas were Nepal 
and Kartripura. The latter principality comprised pro- 
bably Katarpur in the Jalandhar district, and the territory 
of the Katuria or Katyur raj of Kumaun, Garhwal and 
Rohilkhand.* 

The tribal states which paid homage were situated on 
the western and south-western fringe of Āryāvarta proper. 
Among these the most important were the Mālavas, Arju- 
nayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, Prārjunas, Sana- 
kanikas, Kākas and Kharaparikas. 

The Mālavas occupied part of the Pañjab in the time 
of Alexander. They were probably in Eastern Rājapu- 
tana^ when they came into conflict with Ushavadāta. 
Their exact location in the time of Samudra Gupta cannot 
be determined. In the time of Samudra Gupta's successors 
they were probably connected with the Mandasor region. 
We hnd princes of Mandasor using the reckoning, com- 


mencing B.C. 58, handed down traditionally by the 
Mālava-gaņa (Mālava-gaņāmnāta). 


! Bhattasali, feonography, pp. 4f. JASB, 1914, 85 ff. Cf. the position of 
Maharaja Rudradatta under the emperor Vainya Gupta early in the sixth 
century A.D. (Gunaighar LIns.). 

*Cf. Dekaka (Dacca), Hoyland, The Empire of the Great Mogol, 14. 
Mr. K. L. Barua identifies Davāka with the Kopili Valley in Middle Assam 
(Early History of Kümarüpa, 42 n). For the alleged use of Gupta era in the 
Dabokā region, see Ep., xxvii, (Bf. 

—— son: JRAS, 1898. 198. Ep. Ind., XIII, 114: «f. J. U. P. Hist. 

, July-Dec., 1945. pp. 217 ff, where Mr. Powell-Price suggests ‘some sort of 
ond between the Kunindas and the Katyurs.' 

t Cf. Smith, Catalogue, 161. Allan, CCAI, p. cv. Mālava coins have 
been found in vast numbers in the Jaipur State (JRAS, 1897, 883). 


| 


) 
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The Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas are placed in 
the northern division of India by the author of the Brihat- 
Samhita. They may have been connected with the 
Pandoouoi or Pandava tribe mentioned by Ptolemy as 
settled in the Panjab.’ The connection of the Arjunayanas 
with the Pandava Arjuna is apparent Yaudheya appears 
as the name of a son of Yudhishthira in the Mahabharata’ 
The Hartvariīša, a later authority, connects the Yaudheyas 
with Ušīnara.* A clue to the locality of this tribe is given 
by the Bijayagadh Inscription The hill-fort of Bijaya- 
gadh lies about two- miles to the south-west of Byana in 
the Bharatpur state of Rājaputāna. But the Yaudheya 
territory must have extended beyond the limits of this area 
and embraced the tract still known as Johiyabar along 
both banks of the Sutlej on the border of the Bahawalpur 
state.* 

The Madrakas had their capital at Sakala or Sialkot 
in the Panjab. The Abhiras occupied the tract in the 
lower Indus valley and western Rajaputana, near Vinasana' 
in the district called Abiria by the Periplus and the 
geography of Ptolemy. We have already seen that an 
Abhira possibly became Mahakshatrapa of Western India 
and probably supplanted the Satavahanas in a part of 
Maharashtra before the middle of the third century A.D. 
A section of the tribe apparently settled in Central India 
and gave its name to the Ahirwar country between Jhansi 
and Bhilsa” The territories of the Prārjunas, Sanakanikas, 
Kakas and Kharaparikas lay probably in Malwa and the 


tind, Ani., XIII, 931, 349. | 
3 Their coins are found in the Mathura region (Smith, Catalogue. 100) 


The Abhidhāna-chintāmaņi, p. 434. identifies a river called Arjuni with the 
Bahuda (Rāmgangā*). iind 

s Ādi., 95, 76. Yaudheyas are already known to Panini, V. 3. 117. 

t largiter, Markandeya Purāņa, p. 80. 

5 Ficet, CII, p. 251, Yaudhcya votive tablets have been found in the 
Ludhiana District (JRAS, 1897. 887). Coins have been found in ihe arca 
extending from Saharanpur to Multan (Allan, CCAJ, cli). 

6 smith, JRAS, 1897, p. 3" cy. Cunningham, AGI, 1924. 281- 

;r Südrübhirán prati dveshād yatra nashtā Sarasvati, Mbh.. IX. 37. +. 

s Cf. Ind. Ant., III, 226 f. 

* JRAS, 1897. 801. Cf. Ain-i-Akbari I, 165: Malcolm, CI, I. zo. 
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Central Provinces. The Prārjunakas are mentioned in 
the Arthašāstra attributed to Kautilya' and are located by 
Smith* in the Narsinhapur District of the Central Provinces. 
A clue to the locality of the Sanakānīkas is given by one 
of the Udayagiri Inscriptions of Chandra Gupta II dis- 
covered in Eastern Malwa. The Kākas find mention in 
the Mahābhārata —Rishikā Vidabhah Kākās Tanganah- 
Paratanganāh. In the Bombay Gazetteer Kaka is identified 
with Kākūpur near Bithur. Smith suggests that the name 
may be locally associated with Kākanāda (Sāūchī). The 
Kharaparikas may have occupied the Damoh District of 
the Central Provinces.* 


The rise of a new indigenous imperial power could 


not be a matter of indifference to the foreign potentates 
of the North-West Fronticr, Malwa and Surāshtra 
(Kathiawar) who hastened to buy peace “by the acts of 
homage, such as offer of personal service, the bringing 
of gifts of maidens, begging for seals marked with the 
Garuda sign (Garutmadanka) to allow them to rule 
wer their respective districts and provinces (svavishaya 
bhukti)'* The foreign powers that thus established dip- 
lomatic relations with Samudra Gupta were the Daiva- 
putra’-Shahi-Shahanushahi and the Saka Murundas* as well 
as the people of Simhala and all other dwellers in islands.” 


tP. 194. 

3 (RAS, 1897, p. 892. 

|! Mbh. VIE, g. 64. 

* Bhandarkar, IHO, 1925. 258; Ep. Ind.. XH, 46. H. C. Ray, DHNI, 
I, 586, mentions a Kharpara padraka apparently in Malwa, A Bennákdrpara- 
bhüga is mentioned in the Siwani plate. 

*'Fhe presence of Scythian maidens in the Hindu imperial harem is not 
surprising in view of ihe known facts about Chandra Gupta Maurya's alliance 
with Seleukos and the marriage of a Šātakarņi with the daughter of a great 
satrap, Cf. also Penzer, Il. 47: OI. 170. 

* Cf. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom, 145. '"The victor restored 
the crown and country of the Chola in the form of a religious gift, which was 
confirmed by the issue of a royal rescript with the Pandyan seal on it.” 

t As to the form Daiva, see Achaemenian inscriptions of Xerxes, and 
forms like Bhaimarathi (instead of Bhimarathi). 

* Note the imitation by Samudra Gupta of coins of Kushān type with 
Ardochsho reverse (Allan, xxviii, xxxiv, Ixvi). Such coins were, according 
to scholars, issued by Scythians of the North-West. 

* Some control over the islands in the neighbouring seas is possibly hinted 


" 


sr 
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The Daivaputra-Shahi-Shahanushahi belonged appa- 
rently to the Kushan dynasty of the north-west, which 
derived its origin from the Devaputra Kanishka.' The 
Saka Murundas must have included the northern chiefs of 
Scythian nationality who issued the Ardochsho coins as 
well as the Saka chieftains of Surashtra and Central India, 
the representatives of a power which once dominated even 
the Ganges valley. Sten Konow tells us that Murunda is 
a Saka word meaning lord, Sanskrit Sva@min. The epithet 
Svamin was used by the Ashatrapas of Surashtra and 
Ujjain. A Sāūchī Inscription discovered by Marshall 
discloses the existence of another Saka principality or 
province which was ruled about A.D. 319 by the Maha- 
daņdanāyaka Sridharavarman, son of Nanda” A Murunda 
Svamini (noble lady) is mentioned in a Khoh Inscription 
of Central India. To Scythian chiefs of the Vindhyan 
region should perhaps be attributed the so-called “Puri 
Kushan'" coins which are found in large numbers in the 
neighbourhood of the Eastern Vindhyas and some adjoin- 
ing tracts. The existence of a Murunda power in the 
Ganges valley a couple of centuries before Samudra Gupta 
is vouched for by Ptolemy. The Jaina Prabhavaka-charita 
testifies to the control that a Muruņda family once exer- 
cised over the imperial city of Pataliputra.’ 
at im the epithet Dhanada-Varunendrüntakasama, the equal of Dhanada 
(Kuvera, lord of wealth, guardian of the north), Varuna (the Indian Sea-god 
the guardian of the west), Indra, king of the celestials and guardian of the 
east, and Antaka (Yama, god of death, and guardian of the south). The 
comparison of Samudra Gupta with these deities is apposite and possibly 


refers not only to his conquests in all directions, but to his possession of 
immense stiches, surerainty over the seas, the spread of his fame to the celestial 
region and his extirpation of various kings. Inscriptions discovered in the 
Trans-Gangetic Peninsula and the Malay Archipelago testify to the activitics 
of Indian navigators (e.g.. the Mahānāvika from Raktamrittikā mentioned 
in a Malayan cpigraph) and military adventures in the Gupta Age 

(Smith (JRAS, 1807, 32) identified him with Grumbates. Some scholars 
take the expression to refer to different kings and chieftains, Cf, Allan, 
xxvii. There may also be a reference to the Sassanids as well. 

Ep. Ind., xvi, p. 292; JRAS, 1923. 437 ff. 

1 Ind. Ant, 1884. 377; Allan, xxix; cf. India Antiqua (Vogel Volume 
1947). 171 Í, Murundas in the Ganges Valley c. 245 A.D. mentioned by the 


Chinese. 
(C. J. Shah. Jainism in N. India, p. 194; Cf. Indian Culture, UT, 49. 
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Samudra Gupta's Ceylonese contemporary was Megha- 
varna. A Chinese writer, Wang Hiuen tse, relates that 
Chi-mi-kia-po-mo (ie, Sri Meghavarman or Meghavarņa) 
sent an embassy with gifts to Samudra Gupta and obtained 
his permission to erect a splendid monastery to the north 
of the holy tree at Bodh Gaya for the use of pilgrims from 
the Island." 

Allan thinks that it was at the conclusion of his 
campaigns that the Gupta conqueror celebrated the horse- 
sacrifice? which, we are told in the inscriptions of his 
successors, had long been in abeyance. But it should be 
noted that the Asvamedha was celebrated by several kings 
during the interval which clapsed from the time of 
Pushyamitra to that of Samudra Gupta, e.g., Pārāšarī- 
putra Sarvatata, Satakarni, the husband of Nāyanikā, 
Vasishthiputra lkshvāku Srī-Chārntamūla, Devavarman 
Salankayana, Pravarasena 1 Vakataka, Siva-skandavarman 
Pallava and the Naga kings of the house of Bhārašiva. It 
"is probable, however, that the court poets of the Guptas 
knew little about these monarchs. After the horse-sacrifice 
Samudra Gupta apparently issued coins bearing the legend 
Asva-medha-parakramah, *whose prowess was demonstrated 
by the performance of the horse-sacrifice." 

If Harisheņa, the writer of the Allahabad Prašasti, is 
to be believed, the great Gupta was a man of versatile 
genius. "He put to shame the preceptor of the lord of 


t Geiger, the Mahdvarisa (trans.), p. xxxix; Lévi, Journ. As., igoo, 
pp. 3:16 E.. gor Æ; Ind. Ant., 1902, 14. 

"Cf. Divekar, Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, VIL, pp- 64-65, 
“Allahabad Prāšasti and Asvamedha.”” In the Poona plates Samudra Gupta 
receives the epithet anekāšvamedhayājin. He was believed’ to have celebrated 
more than one horse-sacrifice. Some of the campaigns described in the 
Allahabad panegyric may have been actually conducted by Princes or officers 
who kept guard over the sacrificial horse that was allowed to roam at large. 
In the inscription of Harisheņa the credit for capturing some of the van- 
quished chieftains is given to the army. Among the great commanders were 
men like Tilabhattaka and Harishena himself, who was the son of Dhruvabhüti. 

*Rapson and Allan refer to a seal bearing a horse and the legend 
Parükrama, and the stone figure of a horse, now in Lucknow, which are 
probably reminiscent of the Aivemedha of Samudra Gupta. (JRAS, 1901, 
102; Gupla Coins, xxxi.) 
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Gods and Tumburu' and Nārada and others by his sharp 
and polished intellect and choral skill and musical accom- 
plishments. He established his title of Kavirāja by various 
poetical compositions.” “He alone is worthy of the 
thoughts of the learned ... His is the poetic style which is 
worthy of study, and his are the poetic works which 
multiply the spiritual treasures of poets.” Unfortunately 
none of these compositions have survived.” But the testi- 
mony of Harishena to his musical abilities finds corrobora- 
tion in the lyrist type* of his coins. Himself a poet like 
Harsha, Mahendravarman and other kings of a later age, 
the Gupta monarch associated with men of letters who 
were none too prosperous and “put an end to the war 
between good poetry and plenty" (satkāvyašrīvirodha). 
As a result “he enjoyed in the world of the learned, a far- 
extending sovereignty whose shining glory endured in 
many poems." 

Samudra Gupta favoured poetry as well as the Sastra, 
while Ašoka seems to have specialised in scriptural studies 
alone. The former undertook military campaigns with 
the object of sarva-prithivi-jaya, conquest of the whole 
earth, as known to his panegyrist, the latter eschewed 
military conquest after the Kalinga war and organised 
missions to effect Dhamma-vijaya, conquest of the hearts 
of men, in three continents. Yct in spite of these difter- 
ences there was much that was common to these remarkable 
men. Both laid stress on parakrama, ceaseless exertion in 
the cause in which they believed. Both expressed solici- 


| For Tumburu see Adbhuta-Ramayana, VI. 7:EI, Y. 236. 

2 According ' to the Karya Mimárhisá (ard ed., GOS, pp. xv, xxxii, 19) a 
'"Kavirdja is one stage further than a Mahākavi, and is defined as one who is 
unrestrained in various languages, various sorts of poctical compositions and 
various sentiments," For the intellectual activities of the Gupta Age ser 
Bhandarkar, “A Peep into the Early History of India," pp. 61-74 and Bühler, 
JA, 1913. The son and successor of Samudra Gupta had the title Rūpakritī.. 
‘maker of plays’. 

5A poetical work called the Krishņa-charitām is attributed to Vikrāmānka 
Mahārājādhirājā Paramabhágavata Šrī Samudra Gupta (IC, X, 79, etc.). But 
` the ascription has been doubted by competent critics (cf. Jagannāth in Annals, 
BORI, and others). 

& A lute-player (Vind-gáthin) plays an important part in the 4ívamedha. 
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tude for the people committed to their care, and were 
kind even to vanguished enemies, And both laid emphasis 
on Dharma. Samudra Gupta, no less than Dharmasoka, 
made firm the rampart of the true law (Dharma-prachira- 
bandhah). 

The attribution of the coins bearing the name Kācha 
to Samudra Gupta may be accepted. But the emperor's 
identification with Dharmādītya (sun of the true faith) of 
a Faridpur grant is clearly wrong. The titles used by 
this monarch were Apratiratha, ‘unrivalled car-warrior,' 
Aprativaryavirya, ‘of irresistible valour,’ Aritanta-parasu, 
‘axe of death,’ sarva-rāj-ochchhettā, 'uprooter of all kings,’ 
Vyāghra-parākrama, ‘possessed of the strength of a tiger, 
Ašva-medha-parākrama, ‘whose might was demonstrated 
by the horse-sacrifice, and Parākramānka, ‘marked with 
prowess,’ but not Dharmāditya. Most of these epithets are. 
connected with particular types of coins issued by the 
emperor. Thus Parākrama is found on the reverse of 
coins of the standard type, Apratiratha on coins of the 
archer type, Kritānta-parašu on coins of the battle-axe 
type, sarvarajochchhetta on coins of the Kāch type, 
Vyaghraparakrama (Raja) on the tiger type of coins, and 
Asvamedha-parakrama on the Ašvamedha type. The 
appearance of a goddess seated on a lion (simha-vahini, 
ie. Durga or Parvati, Vindhya-vāsinī or Faimavatī) may 
point to the extension of the Gupta dominions to the 
Vindhya and the Himavat The tiger and river-goddess 
(makaravāhinī) type may indicate that the sway of Samudra 
Gupta spread from the Ganges valley to the realm of the 
“Tiger king’ in Mahakantara. The figures of Ganga and 
Yamuna occur frequently in door jambs of the Gupta Age. 


! Cf. the epithet "sarva-hhattrüntaka' applied to his great fore-runner, 
Mahāpadma Nanda. 


* The batile-axe appears also on coins of the Udumbaras, CHI. 589; and 
Jayadiman, Rapson (Andhra, etc.), 76. | 
: "Cf. "Horse facing post’ which appears also on a square coin attributed 10 
Chashyana (Rapson ibid., 75) whose dynasty was overthrown by the Guptas. 


* Nana on lion of Huvishka's coins (Whitehead | i 
this type. (w , 207) may have suggested 
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It has been surmised that they symbolise connection with 
the Gangetic Doab. 

Samudra Gupta's ‘virtuous and faithful wife,’ possibly 
Datta Devi, appears to be mentioned in an Eran inscrip- 
tion referable to the period of his rule. We possess no 
genuine dated documents for the reign of the great 
emperor. The Nalanda’ and Gaya grants profess to be 
dated in the years 5 and g respectively, but no reliance 
can be placed on them and the reading of the numeral 
in the Gaya record is uncertain. Smith's date (A.D. 330- 
475) for Samudra Gupta is conjectural. As the earliest 
known date of the next sovereign is A.D. 380-381* it is not 
improbable that his father and predecessor died some time 
after A.D. 375. One of the last acts of Samudra Gupta 
was apparently the selection of his successor. The choice 
fell on Chandra Gupta, his son by Datta Devi. 


1 1927-28, p. 135. | 

1 jy roc aa of — Gupta lī, dated in the year 61, corresponding 
to A.D. 980-81 was discovered in the Mathura District (Ep. Ind., XXI, y &.). 

3 Sircar (IHO. 1942, 272) reads the dated portion of the inscription of the 
year 61 as sri Chandra: Guptasya vijayā-rājya samvatsare pafichame—ihe fifth 
regal year of Chandra Gupta (IT). Therefore, his first year may be taken to 


be A.D. 476-77- 











CHAPTER XI. THE GUPTA EMPIRE—(continued): 
THE AGE OF THE VIKRAMADITYAS. 


Kāmam nripah santu sahasraso’ nye 

rajanvatimahuranena bhiimim 

nakshatra-tara-graha sankulapi 

jyotishmatī Chandramasaiva rātrih. 
—Raghwuvaritam. 


SECTION I. CHANDRA GUPTA II VIKRAMADITYA. 


Epigraphic evidence indicates that Samudra Gupta 
was succeeded by his son Chandra Gupta II, Vikramaditya, 
also called Narendra Chandra, Siiha Chandra, Narendra 
Simha and Simha Vikrama, born of queen Dattadevī. 
Chandra Gupta was chosen out of many sons by his 
father as the best fitted to succeed him: Another name 


i Cf. the name Vikrama Simha of Ujjavinī, Penzer, III. 11. The’ story 
narrated in Fishamaíila Lambaka, has for its hero Vikramaditya, son of 
Mahendraditya, who is apparently to be identified with Skanda Gupta. But 
some of the: motifs such as strivesha (Kathi Sar, XVIII. 3. 42), visit to the 
enemy's own place with a Vetāla (s. 40 f) were probably taken from the cycle 
of legends associated with Chandra Gupta II, father of Mahendra. 

* That Samudra Gupta had many sons and grandsons appears clear from 
the Eran epigraph. The theory of Dr. Altekar (JBORS, XIV, pp. 224-53; XV, 
pt. iii, pp. 134 f.) and others that a king named Rima (Sarma? Sena?) Gupta 
intervened between Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II is unsupported by 
any contemporary epigraphic evidence. The tradition that a Gupta king 
killed his brother and took his wife and crown, dates only from a ninth century 
epigraph. The literary evidence on the point is discrepant and hardly 
conclusive. The version given by Bana in the seventh century differs in 
important respects from the story known to the author of the Kāvya-Mimārhsā. 
Cir, goo A.D. (Cf. Ind. Ant.. Nov., 1944, 201 ff; JBORS, XVIII, 1, 194%. 
i; M). The simple story. narrated in the Harsha-Charita, that Chandra 
Gupta, disguised as a female, destroyed a Saka (not Kbafa) king, who coveted 
the wife of another, in the very city of the enemy, was doubtless embellished 
by later, poets and dramatists, and (as is clear from certain data, to which 


Mr, V, V. Mirashi draws attention in THQ, March, 1934, 48 ff.) details, such 


a >= g 4 


ag fratricide, and association with ghouls, not found ín the earlier account. 
continued, to be ed i the days of Amoghavarsha I (A. D. Rig-78) am 
Govinda IV (A.D. c. 927-943). The Devi Chandraguptam and similar works 
arc as much unsuited to form bases of the chronicles of Chandra Gupta II as 
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of the new monarch disclosed by certain Vākātaka ins- 
criptions, several types of coins and the Sāūchī inscrip- 
tion of A. D. 412-3 was Deva Gupta, Deva-Sri or Deva-rāja. 

For the reign of Chandra Gupta H, we possess a 
number of dated inscriptions so that its limits may be 
defined with more accuracy than those of his predecessors. 
His accession should be placed before A.D. 381, and his 
death in or about A.D. 413-14. 

The most important external events of the reign were 
the emperor's matrimonial alliance with the Vākātaka 
king Rudrasena II, son of Prithivishena I, and the war 
with the Saka Satraps which added Western Malwa and 
Surashtra (Kathiawar) to the Gupta dominions. 

Matrimonial alliances occupy a prominent place in 
the foreign policy of the Guptas. The Lichchhavi 
connection had strengthened their position in Bihar. 
After the conquest of the upper provinces they sought 
alliances with other ruling families whose help was 
needed to consolidate the Gupta power in the newly 
acquired territory and prepare the ground for fresh 
conquests. Thus Samudra Gupta received presents of 
girls (kanyopayana) from Saka-Kushan chiefs and other 
foreign potentates. Chandra Gupta II married Kubera- 
naga, a princess of Naga lineage,” and had by her a 
daughter named Prabhāvatī, whom he gave in marriage 
to Rudrasena II, the Vākātaka king of Berar and the 


the Mudrārākshasam and the Atokāvadāna are in regard to the doings of the 
great Mauryas. The subject has been fully discussed by the present writer in 
an article entitled *'"Fikramādityā n History and legend" contributed to the 
Vikrama-volume, Scindhia Oriental Institute (1948). Pp- 453-5234. [he story 
of Chandra Gupta's adventure in its developed form has absorbed a good deal 
of folklore, such as tales about ghouls, Pitācha. The mon] of the wife leav 
ing a mean-spirited husband is found in Penzer, Katha S. S.. HI. 290. 

i Cf. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant. 1913. P- io. 

* Nāga-kulotpannā cf. JASB, 1924. P- „8. It is possible as urged by many 
writers, that Chandra Gupta Vikramüdityva also entered into marriage 
alliances with the Kadambas of Vaijayanti or Banavāsi tn Kuntala, or the 
Kanarese, country. The sending of an embassy to Kuntāla by Vikramārditva, 
is vouched for by Bhoja and Kehemendra. (Proceedings of the Third Oriental 
Conference, p. 6.) Kakusthavarman of the Kadamba dynasty gave his daughters 
in marriage to the Gupta and other kings in or about the fifth century 
(Talagunda Inscription, Ep. Ind., VIŅI, 33 í: IHO. 1941. 197 ff.) 
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adjoining districts. According to Dr. Smith' "the 
Vākātaka Maharaja occupied a geographical position in 
which he could be of much service or disservice to the 
northern invader of the dominions of the Šaka satraps 
of Gujrat and Surashtra. Chandra Gupta adopted a 
prudent precaution in giving his daughter to the Vākātaka 
prince and so securing his subordinate alliance." 

The campaign against the Western Satraps is appa- 
rently alluded to in the Udayagiri Cave Inscription of 
Virasena-Saba in the following passage “he (Saba) came 
here (to Eastern. Mālwa), accompanied by the king 
(Chandra Gupta) in person, who was seeking to conquer 
the whole world." Saba was an inhabitant of Pataliputra. 
He held the position, acquired by hereditary descent, of 
a Sachiva or minister of Chandra Gupta II, and was 
placed by his sovereign in charge of the Department of 
Peace and War. He naturally accompanied his master 
when the great western expedition was undertaken. 
Fastern Mālwa, which had already felt the might ot 
Samudra Gupta, became the base of operations against the 
Sakas. Inscriptions at Udayagiri and Sanchi suggest that 
the emperor Chandra Gupta II assembled at or near 
Vidišā in East Mālwa many of his ministers, generals and 
feudatories, some of whom are mentioned in records 
dating from A.D. 402 to 413. The campaign against the 
Sakas was eminently successful. The fall of the Saka 
Satrap is alluded to by Bana. The annexation of his 
territory is proved by coins.’ 

Chief Cities of the Empire.— The first important 
Gupta metropolis seems to have been at Pātaliputra—''the 
city named Pushpa" where Samudra Gupta is said to have 

1 RAS, 1914, P. 344. 

2 Silver coins of the Garuda type bearing the legend Parama-Bhügavata, 
probably struck in Surish{ra (Allan, p. xciv). Some of the coins bear the date 
go (=A.D. 409, EHI, 4th ed., p. 345). It has been suggested that, like his 
father, Chandra Gupta, too, performed a horse sacrifice (IHO, 1927, p. 725) 
and that a stone horse lying in a village named Nagawa near Benares, and 
bearing an inscription containing the letters Chamdragu, commemorates the 


event. But there is no clear reference to such a sacrifice in the inscriptions 
or coins hitherto published, 
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“rested on his laurels” after one of his victorious cam- 
paigns, and from which a Gupta Minister for Peace and 
War went to East Malwa in the company of his sovereign. 
From A.D, 402 Chandra Gupta seems to have had a 
residence in Malwa, at first possibly at Vidisa and later on, 
after his western conquests, at Ujjain. Certain chiefs 
of the Kanarese districis, who claimed descent from 
Chandra Gupta (Vikramaditya), referred to their great 
ancestor as Ujjayini-puravar-adhisvara, "lord of Ujjain, 
the best of cities,” as well as Patalipuravar-adhisvara, "lord 
of Patali (putra), the best of cities.” Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
identifies Chandra Gupta II with the traditional Vikra- 
maditya Sakari, "the sun of valour, the destroyer of the 
Šakas,” of Ujjain' The titles Šrī Vikramah, Striha- 
Vikramah, Ajita-Vikramah, Vikramanka and Vikramaditya 
actually occur on Chandra Guptas coins.” 


1In literature Vikramaditya is represented as ruling at Pátaliputra 
(Kathā-sari!-sāgara, VII, 4. g:—Fikramāditya ityāsidrājā Pāļaliputrake) as 
well as Ujjayini and other cities. sahasánka of Ujjain is said to have ordered 
the exclusive use of Sanskrit in his harem (Advya Mīmāmsā, «rd ed., p. 30). 
He thus reversed the policy of Ādhyarāja (p. 197) or $ūtavāhaņa of Kuntala, 
Cf. the verse in Sarasvati, Kanthübharana II. 15. 

Ke'bhunn Ādhyarājasyā rūjye prākrita-bhāshiņah 
kale iri Sáhasünkasya ke na Sarhskritavādinaļ. 

Among the Kāvya-kāras tested in Ujjain mention is made of a Chandra 
Gupia along with Kālidāsa, Amara, Bhāravi and others (Kavya M., p. 55). 
Paramartha, the biographer of Vasubandhu, refers to Ayodhya as the capital 
of a Vikramāditya while Hiuen Tsang represents šrāvastī as the seat of the 
famous king (EHI, 3rd Ed.. pp. 442-39. Subandhu refers to the fame of 
Vikramaditya, but not to his capital city, "like a lake Vikramáditya hath left 
the earth, save indeed in fame" (Keith, Hist. Sans. Lit, p. $12). CJ 


Hala, v. 64. 
? Name, title or epithet. Type of coin. 

Archer tvpe (gold). 
Sri Vikrama e sana h type (gold) 
Vikramāditya I IT ... Chhaura (Parasol) type (gold). 
Rüpakriti T T. .. Couch type (gold). 
Sirhha-Vikrama, Narendra Chandra, ) Lion-Sizver (gold) 
Narendra Simha, Simha Chandra | 
Ajita- Vikrama | "s —.. Horseman type (gold). 
Paramabhāgavata 1 
Paramabhagavata 
Vikramaditya Silver coins of the Garuda type 
Vikramānka 
Vikramaditya, Mahārāja, Chandra Capper coms (Garuda, Chhattra 


and Vase type) 
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We have no detailed contemporary notice of U jjayinī 
(also called Višālā, Padmāvatī, Bhogavati, Hiranyavati )' 
in the days of Chandra Gupta. But Fa-hien who visited 
Mid India during the period A.D. 405 to 411, has left an 
interesting account of Pataliputra. The pilgrim refers 
to the royal palace of Ašoka and the halls in the midst 
of the city, “which exist now as Of old,” and were accord- 
ing to him “all made by spirits which Asoka employed, 
and which piled up the stones, reared the walls and 
gates, and executed the elegant carving and inlaid 
sculpture-work,—in a way which no human hands of 
this world could accomplish." ‘‘The inhabitants are rich 
and prosperous, and vie with one another in the practice 
of benevolence and righteousness. Every year on the 
eighth day of the second month they celebrate a 
procession of images... "Ihe Heads of the Vaišya families 
establish houses for dispensing charity and medicines." 
The principal port of the empire on the east coast was 
Tamralipti or Tamluk in West Bengal from which ships 
set sail for Ceylon, Java (then a centre of Brahmanism), 
and China. 

Much light is thrown on the character of Chandra 
Gupta Vikramādiītya's administration by the narrative 
of Fa-hien and. the inscriptions that have hitherto been 
discovered, Speaking of the Middle Kingdom, the 
dominions of Chandra Gupta in the upper Ganges Valley, 
the Chinese pilgrim says: ‘‘the people are numerous 
and happy; they have not to register their households, 
or attend to any magistrates and their rules; only those 
who cultivate the royal land have to pay a portion of the 
gain from it. If they want to go, they go: if they want 
to stay on, they stay. The king governs without decapi- 
tation or other corporal punishments. Criminals are 
simply fined, lightly or heavily, according to the circum- 
stances of each case. Even in cases of repeated attempts 


! Meghadüta (I, şı) amd Xathd-sarit-sdgara, Tawney's translation, Vol. 
TI, p. 275. For an account of Ujjayini in the seventh century A.D., sce. Beal, 
H. Tsang, HM, p. 290; and Ridding, Küdambari, pp. s10 ff, 


"- 
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at wicked rebellion they only have their right hands 
cut off. "Ihe king's bodyguards and attendants all have 
salaries.» Throughout the whole country the people do 
not kill any living creature, nor drink intoxicating liguor, 
nor eat onions or garlic. The only exception is that of 
the Ghāņdālas. In buying and selling commodities they 
use cowries.”1 The last statement evidently refers to 
such small transactions as Fa-hien had occasion to 
make? The pilgrim does not seem to have met with 
the gold coins which would only be required for large 
transactions. That they were actually in currency, we 
know from the references to "dīnāras' and "suvarnas" 
in inscriptions.’ 

That Chandra Gupta II was a good monarch may 
be inferred also from the inscriptions. Himself a devout 
Vaishnava (Parama-bhāgavata), he appointed men of other 
sects to high offices. His general Amrakarddava, the 
hero of a hundred fights, anékasamar-avapta-vijaya-yasas- 
patakah, appears to have been a Buddhist or at least a 
pro- Buddhist, while his Minister of Peace and War, 
Šāba-Vīrasena, and perhaps also his Mantrin or High 
Counsellor, Sikharasvamin, were Satvas. 

Regarding the machinery of Government we have no 
detailed information. But the following facts may be 
gleaned from the inscriptions. As in Maurya times, the 
head of the state was the Raja who was at times 
nominated by his predecessor. The king is NOW regarded 
as a divinity—Achintya Purusha, ‘the Incomprchensible 
Being, Dhanada-Varunendrantaka-sama, the equal of 
Kuvera, Varuna, Indra and Yama, loka dhāma deva, 
‘a god dwelling on earth, Paramadaivata, ‘the supreme 


! Leggc. 

2 Allan. 

! Chandra Gupta HI also issued silver and copper coins. The silver coms 
were mainly intended for the western provinces conquered. (rom the Saka satraps 
but they are also mentioned in the time of his son in inscriptions of Northern 
Bengal. The Baigram inscription of the year 128 (448 A.D.) for instance refers 
io rūpakas along with dīnāras (cf. Allan, p. xxvii). Ihe copper coins issued 
by Chandra Gupta II are commonly found around Ayodhyā (Allan, p. (XXXI) 
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deity. He was assisted by a body of High Ministers 
whose office was very often hereditary as is suggested 
by the phrase “anvaya-prapta sachivya" ‘acquirer of the 
post of minister by hereditary descent’, of the Udayagiri 
Inscription of Saba. The most important among the 
High Ministers were the Mantrin, ‘High Counsellor, 
the Sáridhi-vigrahika, ‘Minister for Peace and War, and 
the Akshapatal-adhikyita, ‘the Lord Keeper of State 
Documents.’ Like the Kautilyan Mantrin, the Gupta 
Samdhi-vigrahika accompanied the sovereign to the battle- 
field. As in the case of most of the Pradhānas of Sivaji 
there was no clear-cut division between civil and military 
officials. The same person could be Saridhi-vigrahika, 
Kumārāmātya (cadet-minister), and Mahādaņda-nāyaka, 
‘great commandant of the army, and a Mantrin could 
become a Mahaà-bal-adhikrita, ‘chief commander of forces.’ 

It is not clear whether the Guptas had a central council 
of ministers- (Mantri-parishad)?^ But the existence of 
local parishads (e.g., the Partshad of Udānakūpa) is proved 
by a Basarh seal discovered by Bloch. 

The empire was divided into a number of provinces 
styled Dešas, Bhuktis, etc., sub-divided into districts called 
Pradegas or Vishayas* Among Dešas the Gupta inscrip- 
tions mention Sukuli-deša. Suvashtra (Kathiawad), Dab- 
hala (the Jubbalpore region, Dahala or Chedi of later 
times ) and “Aalindt Narmadayor Madhya,” the territory 
lying between the Jumna and the Nerbudda, and embra- 
cing, no doubt, Eastern Malwa, are also perhaps to be 
placed under this category. 

| The Mahā-daņda-nāyaka Harishena was the son of the Mahddanda-ndyaka 
Dhruva-bhūti, The Mantrin Prithivishena was the son of the Mantrin 
Sikharasvāmin, Cf. also the hereditary governors (goptri), of Mandasor, 
Surashira, etc. Things were somewhat different in the Maurya Period. 
Pushya Gupta, HRüshtreya of Surāshtra in the time of Chandra Gupta Maurya, 


was quite unconnected by blood with Tushāspha, governor or feudatory in 


the time of Asoka, 

2 The Bilsad Ins. (CH, 44) refers to a |Pajrshad. But there is nothing to 
show that it was a central political assembly, The Sabhyas mentioned in con: 
nection with the nomination scene in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription may. 
however, have been members of a Central Curia Regis or Council. 

3A territorial unit styled Pithi is also known, 
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Among Bhuktis (lit. allotments) we have reference 
in inscriptions of the Gupta and early Post-Gupta Age 
to Pundra-vardhana bhukti (North Bengal), Vardhamana 
bhukti (West Bengal), Tira bhukti (North Bihar), Nagara . 
bhukti (South Bihar), Sravasti bhukti (Oudh), and 
Ahichchhatra bhukti (Rohilkhand), all situated in the 
Ganges valley. Among Pradēšas or Vishayas mention 
is made of Lata-vishaya (in continental Gujarat), Tripuri- 
vishaya (in the Jubbalpure region), Airikina in Eastern 
Malwa (called Pradeša in Samudra Gupta’s Eran inscrip- 
tion, and Vishaya in that of Toramana), Antarvedi (the 
Gangetic Doab), Vālavī (?) Gaya, Kotivarsha (the 
Dinajpur region in North Bengal), Mahakhushapara (?), 
Khādātāpāra (7?) and Kundadhani.' 

The Dešas were governed by officers called Gopiris, or 
Wardens of the Marches, as is suggested by the passage 
Sarveshu Dešeshu vidhāya Goptrin ‘having appointed 
Goptris in all the Dešas.” The Bhuktis were usually 
governed by Uparikas or Uparika Mahārājas who were 
sometimes apparently princes of the Imperial family, e.g., 
Rajaputra-deva-bhattaraka, Governor of Pundravardhana 
bhukti mentioned in a Damodarpur plate, Govinda Gupta, 
Governor of Tirabhukti mentioned in the Basarh seals’ 
and possibly Ghatotkacha Gupta of Tumain in Central 
India. The office of Vishaya-pati or District Ofhcer was 
held by Imperial officials like the Aumar-amatyas and 
Ayuktakas; as well as by feudatory Mahārājas like Mātri- 
vishnu of Eraņ. Some of the Vishayapatis, e.g., Sarvanaga 
of Antarvedi', were possibly directly under the Emperor, 
while others, e.g., those of Kotivarsha, Airikina and Trt 

i Cf. Kundadhana, a town mentioned in the Book of the Gradual Sayings. 


O3 on. 
"Gu an Gupta is known ala from the newly discovered Mandasor us 
of the Mālava—Vikramā year 524 (noticed by Garde, AM, Annual Keport, 
1922-23, p. 187: Cal. Rev.; 1926, July, 155; EP. Ind., six, App- No. T xxvii, 
12 HÉ.) which mentions his Senddhipa or captain Vāvurakshita, and Vāvus son 
Dattabhata, Commander-in-chief of the forces of king Prablākara (467-65 A.D. 
3 They are also known as officers apparently in charge of virhis or smallci 


units. | 
«And Kulavriddhi of Pafichanagari (in North Bengal), £f. fnd.. xxi, 81 
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puri, were usually under provincial Governors, ‘Lhe Gover- 
nors and District Officers were no doubt helped by officials 
and dignitaries like the Dandika, Chaur-oddharaņika and 
Dandapasika’ (apparently judicial and police officials), 
Nagara Sreshtht (President or Alderman of a city-guild), 
Sarthavaha (lit. caravan-leader or merchant), Prathama- 
Aulika (foreman of artisans), Prathama-Kāyastha (the 
chief scribe), Pusta-pala (record-keeper) and others. Every 
Vishaya consisted of a number of "gramas" or villages 
which were administered by headmen and other function- 
aries styled Grāmikas, Mahattaras and Bhojakas.* 

Outside the limits of the Imperial provinces lay the 
vassal kingdoms and republics, mentioned in the Allahabad 
prasastt and other documents. 

Ihe Basarh seals throw some interesting sidelight on 
the provincial and municipal government as well as the 
economic organisation of the province of Tīrabhukti 
(firhut) in North Bihar. The province was apparently 
governed by prince Govinda Gupta, a son of the Emperor 
by the Mahādevī Sri Dhruva-svamini, who had his capital 
at Waisali. The seals mention several officials like the 
Upartka (governor), the Aumdar-amatya ( cadet-minister).* 


! CI. Dandoāsi, Village Watchman, JASB, 1916, yo. 

In the Mrichchhakatika (Act IX), which may be a composition of the 
period between Bana (who knew a king Sūdraka, but no poet of the same 
name) and Vamana (Sth century) the judge (adhikaraņika) in a court of law 
is accompanied by a Sreshf{hin and a Kāyastha. Reference is also made to the 
Adhīkaraņa-Hhojakas and a Mahattaraka in connection with the arrangement 
of benches in the Vyivahdra-mandapa (the hall of justice) and the detection 
of people ''wanted'" by the city Police ( nagara-raksh-üdhikrita ). The Mudra- 
rakshasa of Vitākhadatta which is probably to be assigned to a period anterior 
to Rājatekhara, the Dasarüpaka and Bhoja, perhaps also to Vámana but not 
to Avantivarma (of the Maukhari or Utpala dynasty) or Dantivarman 
(Rāshļrakūļa or Pallava) whose name or names occur in the Bharata Vākya, 
makes mention of Adyastha, Dandapdiika, ete. Village functionaries were 
ordinarily placed under officials of the Vishaya or district, But in exceptional 
cases they had direct dealings with the Uparika or governor of a Bhukti (Ep. 
Ind., XV, 196). 

3 It has been taken to mean (1) minister of a prince as distinguished from 
that of the King (rājāmātya), (2) minister in charge of Princes, C. V. Vaidya, 
Med. Hind. Ind., Y, 138, (3) a junior minister whose father is alive, or (4) onc 
who has been a minister since the days of his youth. But cf. Ep. Ind., X, 49: 
XV, gor f, It will be seen that the Kumārāmātyas were, as stated by a previous 
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the Mahā-pratihāra (the great chamberlain), Talavara 
(general or local chief) the Mahā-daņdanāyaka (the great 
commandant), the Vinayasthit? sthapaka? the censor [°], 
and the Bhaļāšvapati (lord of the army and cavalry), and 
the following offices, e.g., Yuvaraja-padiya Kumar-amatya- 
ādhikaraņa (office of the Minister of His Highness the 
Crown Prince, according to Vogel), Raņabhāņdāgār- 
adhikarana’ (office of the chief treasurer of the war 
department), Balādhikaraņa (war office), Dandapas-adhi- 
karana (office of the chief of Police), Tira-bhukty-Uparik- 
ādhikaraņa (office of the Governor of Tirhut), Tīrabhuktau 
Vinayasthiti-sthapak-adhikarana (office of the censor [?] of 
Tirhut), Vaišāly-ādhishthānādhikaraņa (office of the gov- 
ernment of the city of Vaišālī), Sri-parama-bhat{araka- 
padiya Kumdr-amatya-adhikarana (office of the cadet- 
minister waiting on His Majesty). 

The reference to the Parishad (Council or Committee) 
of Udānakūpa shows that the Parishad still formed an 
important element of the machinery of local government. 
The mention of the ‘mote-hall of aldermen of guilds, 
caravan-leaders and foremen of artisans’ (Sreshtht- 


writer, divided into two classes, viz., (0 Yuverdjapddiya, those serving the 
Crown Prince, and (ii) Parama-bh{tarakapddiya, those serving the Emperor 
himself. This perhaps makes the interpretation ‘counsellor of, or in charge of 
the Prince’ untenable, Sec, however, Penzer. I. 32; HI. 196. The most pro- 
bable view is that the term Kumdra in the expression Kurnārāmātya corresponds 
to Pina, Chikka, Immadi, Haya, of the south, and is the opposite of Peda 
(Praudha), Piriya. In the Gupta Age the Kumārāmātyas often served as district 
officers. The office was also combined with that of a general, counsellor and 
forcign secretary. 

| Of. talāra of the Chirw& Inscription of Samara Sitīha. 

2 Dr. Basak takes Vinaya-sthiti in the sense of law and order (The History 
of North-Eastern India, p. siz). 

sln the Nafya-sastra, Sthapaka is the designation of the introducer of a 
play (Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 340). Here a different functionary may be 
meant. 

‘The mention of Raņa-bhāņdāgāra suggests that the finance department 
had its military as distinguished from the civil side. 

5 A distinction is drawn between imperial officials and those connected with 
viceregal administration and amongst the latter officers of the province of Tire 
bhukti are clearly distinguished from the public servants in charge of the 
subordinate administration of the adhish{hdna of Vaišali. 
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sarthavaha-kulika-nigama) is of interest to students of 
economics. 


Chandra Gupta II had at least two queens, Dhruvadevi 
and Kubera-nāgā. The first queen was the mother of 
Govinda Gupta and Kumara Gupta 1” The second 
queen had a daughter named Prabhavatt who became 
queen of the Vākātakas. The latter was the mother ot 
the Princes Divākarasena, Damodarasena and Pravarasena 
II (or III). Certain mediaeval chiefs of the Kanarese 
country claimed descent from Chandra Gupta. The origin 
of these chiefs is probably to be traced to some unrecorded 
adventures of Vikramāditya in the Deccan. 


TA son of Chandra Gupta styled bhüpati (king) Chandraprakása is 
mentioned in a verse quoted by Vāmana in his Kāvyālankāra-Sūtravritti 
(JASB, Vol. I, No. 10. [N.5.], 1905, 253 H.) But the identity of this Chandra 
Gupta is uncertain. His identification with Vikramaditya (i.e., Chandra Gupta 
Il) rests on the vexed problem of the date of Vasubandhu (or Subandhu 7) 
alleged to be mentioned by Vamana, and the question as to whether the 
personage mentioned may be identified with the Buddhist scholar whose bio- 
grapher was Paramārtha (A.D. 500-69). Paramārtha was a Brāhmaņa of the 
Hhāradvāja family of Ujjayinī who stayed for a time in Magadba and then 
went to China (A.D. 546-69). According to his account Vasubandhu was born 
at Purushapura or Peshawar of the Bráhmana family of Kausika. He went 
to Ayodhyà at the invitation of Bālāditya, son of Vikramaditya (JRAS, 1905. 
44 fL). For some recent views about the date of Vasubandhu, see Indian 
Studies in Honour of C. R. Lanman, 79 ff. 

3 Rājašekhāra in his Kāvjamīmārhsā and Bhoja in his šringāra Prakāšikā 
mention that Kālidāsa was sent on an embassy to a Kuntala king by Vikra- 
māditya. “Ksemendra, in the Aucitya Wiedra Carcā, refers to Kālidāsa's 
Kuntešvara NDautyā'* (Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, 1924. 
p. 6). «That the Guptas actually established contact with Kuntala appears 
clear from the Tālagund Inscription which states that a Kadamba ruler of the 
Kanarese country gave his daughters in marriage to the Gupta and other kings. 
An important indication of Gupta influence in the South Western Deccan is 
possibly afforded by the coins of Kumara Gupta I found in the Satara District 
(Alan, p. cxxx). The róle assigned to Kalidasa by Rājašekhāra, Bhoja and 
Kshemendra is not unworthy of credence as tradition points to a date for him 
in the carly Gupta Age. For traditions about his synchronism with Mahā- 
rājādhirāja Vikramaditya ($akārāti) and Dignāga and with king Pravarasena 
who is held to be the author of the poem Setubandha written in Mahdrashiri 
Prākrita and is, therefore, presumably identical with one of the kings bearing 
the same name in the Vākātaka family, (recorded in Abhinanda's Rümacharita, 
ch. 42, Hala, Gáthibaptaíati, Bhūmikā, p. 8 and other works) sce Proceed- 
ings of the Seventh Oriental Conference, gg ff.; Malliniitha’s comment on 
Meghadūta, V. 14; Ind. Ant., 19:2, 267, JRAS, 1918, 118f, It has recently been 
pointed out by Mr. Mirashi that the Pattan plates of Pravarasena H (year 27) 
refer to a Kālidāsa as the writer of the charter, Ep. Ind., xxiii (1935), pp. 81 ff. 
But the identity of the scribe with the great poct remains d, 


. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE VAKATAKAS OF VISHNUVRIDDHA GOTRA 
Vindhyatakti I (twice-born) 
Mahārāja Pravarasena IL. Bhavanāga, King of the Bhāra- 
| | Sivas (Padmāvati?)j* 
Sarvasena* = Gautamiputra— —— daughter ped 
Vindhyasakti II Samudra Gupta Mahārāja Kudrasena I (Dcotck) 
Dharma-Mahārā j: | 
(Vatsagulma or m  Mahārājādhirāja | 
in S. Berar) Chandra Gupta II Mahārāja Prithivishena P 


Sane ds As sN = Rudrasena 11 


Pravarascna II? Agra-Mahi: 
| Pravarasena Il? (or III) 
Yuvaraja Divākarasena Dümodarasena l 
Devasena. andivardhana* Rāmagiri | 
J. Supratishthahara Ajjhitabhattārikā—Narendrasena* 
Harishena? Princess of Kuntala | 
his minister Hastibhoja Prithivishena II 


"raised his sunken family" 
from Nalas 


* It must not be understood that Sarvasena was necessarily the elder of the 
two brothers. The matter may be settled when further evidence is available. 

i He performed four Adivamedhas, and is styled a Mahārāja, and Samrāj. 
His traditional capital Küüchanakapura recalls Hiraņyapura (Hirapur? SSE 
of Sāgar) of the Dudia plates (Ep. Ind. II. 2588). The splitting up of the 
name into Purikā and Chanakā seems hardly justifiable. 

2 J. Num, Soc., v pt. ii, p. 2. Coins and Identity of Bhavanāga (Altckar). 

3A dharma-vijayi whose ''kosa-daņda-sādhana'" is said to have been accu 
mulating for a hundred years. | 

‘Identified by some with Nagardhan near Ramtck (Hiralal Ins. No. 4.; 
Tenth Or. Conf. p. 458) and by others with Nandapur, ncar Ghughusgarh, 
north-east of Ramtck (Wellsted Notes on the Vākāļakas), JASB, 1933. 16of. 

‘Ruler of pravarapura, Charmmāūka and of following rājyas, viz., 
Bhojakata (N. Berar), Arammi (cast of Berar) and of the Wardha region. 
Pravarapura has been identified by some with Pavnār in Wardha District 


ASB, 1933. 159). 
— 6 — — were honoured by rulers of Rosala, Mckala (at the source 


of the Nerbudda) and Mālava. 
7 Credited with the conquest of Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Kosala, Andhra, 


Trikūļa, Lata. 
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SECTION II. KUMARA GUPTA I MAHENDRADITYA. 


Chandra Gupta II's successor was Kumara Gupta I’ 
surnamed Mahendrāditya* whose certain dates range from 
A.D. 415 to A.D. 4552 His extensive coinage, and the 
wide distribution of his inscriptions show that he was able 
to retain his father’s empire including the central and 
western provinces." One of his viceroys, Chirātadatta, 
governed Pundravardhana Bhukti or roughly North 
Bengal, another viceroy, prince Ghatotkacha Gupta, 


i The Mandasor inscription of the Mālava year 524 suggests that Kumara 
may have had a rival in his brother prince Govinda Gupta. In the record 
Indra (vivudhā dhipa, Kumāra?, who is styled Sri Mahendra and Mahendra- 
karmā on coins) represented as being suspicious of Govinda's power. Ep. Ind., 
XIX, App. No. 7 and n. 5; Ep. xxvii. 15. 

š Also called Sri Mahendra (on coins of the Archer type), Ašvamedha 
Mahendra (on coins of the Ašvamedha type), Mahendrakarmā, Ajita Mahendra 
(on coins of the horseman type and sometimes on the lion-slayer type), Siriha 
Mahendra (on coins of the lion-slayer type), Sri Mahendra Simha (also on 
coins of the lion-slayer type), Mahendra Kumdra (on coins of the peacock type) 
Mahendra-kalpa (Tumain Ins.), Sirhha Vikrama (on coins of the lion-slayer 
type; Allan, Gupta Coins, p. Bo) Vydghra bala-parākrama (on coins of 
the tiger-slayer type) and šrī Pratāpa. On the swordsman type of gold coins 
and on copper coins of the Garuda and possibly sirhha-vāhinī types the 
emperor is simply called Sri Kumara Gupta. The title Mahendrāditya with 
the epithet Parama bhāgavata, ‘devoted worshipper of the Bhagavat (Vishnu- 
Krishna), is found on silver coins, apparently struck in Šurāsh(ra. 

3 The date 96 (=A.D. 415) is found in the Bilsar Inscription and the date 
136 (= A.D. 455) on silver coins (EHI, 4th ed., pp. 345-46). The Eran inscrip- 
tion of Samudra Gupta refers to his ‘virtuous and faithful wife’ and many 
sons and son's sons of the royal pair. From this it seems probable that 
Kumāra Gupta and his brothers were already born during the reign of their 
grandfather, and that Kumara had seen not less than some thirty five summers 
before his accession. As he reigned for at least forty years, he could mot have 
died before the age of 75 (approximately). 

$ The possession of the centra] districts in the Ganges valley is, according 
to Allan, confirmed by the silver coins of the peacock type (cf. the Ayodhya 
coins of Aryamitra, CHI, 1. 538 and Meghadüta 1. 45.) and the inclusion of 
the western province by those of the Garuda type. Silverplaited coins with a 
copper core were intended for circulation in the Valabhi area, and coins of 
small thick fabric resembling the Traikutaka coinage were apparently struck 
in South Gujarat (Allan, pp. xciii ff.). 

*Cf. the Dāmodarpur plates of the years ;24 and 128. (Ep. xvii. 193.) 
The Baigram inscription of the year 128 (A.D. 447-48) refers to a Kumārā- 
mātya named Kulavriddhi who governed a vishaya with its headquarters at 
Pafichanagarī possibly pafichabibi or Paūchgad on the Karatoyā, H. Standard 
14-10-47 in N. Bengal. Ep. Ind.. XXI, 78 ff. Year Book, ASB, 1950, 200. The 
Sultanpur or Kalaikudi Inscription (Bangašrī 1550 B. S. Baifākha, pp. 415-5! 
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held office in the province of Eraņ (in Eastern Mālwa) 
which included Tumbavana'; a third viceroy or feudatory, 
Bandhuvarman, ruled at NDašapura in western Malwa.’ 
The Karamadande inscription of A.D. 436 mentions 
Prithivishena who was a Mantrin and Kumārāmātya, and 
afterwards Mahā-balādhikrita or general under Kumara 
Gupta, probably stationed in Oudh. The panegyrist of 
a Malwa viceroy claims that the suzerainty of Kumara 
Gupta extended over “the whole earth which is decked 
with the rolling seas as with a rocking girdle, which holds 
in its breast-like mountain altitudes the founts of the 
vivifying liquid, and smiles with the flowers of its forest 
glens.” 


Like his father, Kumāra was a tolerant king. During 
his rule the worship of Svāmī Mahāsena (Kārttikeya), 
of Buddha, of Siva in the linga form and of the sun, as 
well as that of Vishnu, flourished peacefully side by side.’ 


and Bhādra; IHO. XIX. 12) of the year 120—A. D. 439 in the Bogra district, 
makes mention of another officer, the Ayuktaka, Achyutadāsa of Purņakaušikā 
in Srifgaveravithi. The Natore Inscription of A. D. 432 (JPASB, 1911) is 
another record of Kumāra's reign found in N. Bengal. 

i Tumain in the Guna district of the Gwaliar state, about go miles to the 
north-west of Eran. M. B. Garde, Ind. Ant., xlix 1920, p. 114, Ep. Ind. xxvi 
(1941). pp. 115 ff; Tumain Inscription of the year 116, i.e.. A. D. 495. The 
identity of thē prince mentioned in the record, with Šrī Ghatotkacha Gupta 
of seals and Ghato Kramiüditya of coins is uncertain (Allan, xvi, xl, liv) 
Hema Chandra (in the Parifishta parvan, xii, 2-9) places Tumbavana in the 
Avantīdeša, ‘the ornament of the western half of Bharata’ in Jambūdvīpa. 

Ihaiva Jambūdvīpe ‘pag Bharatārdhā vibhüshanam 
Avantiriti defo’ sti svargadefiya riddhibhih 
tatra Tumbavanamiti vidyate sanniveíanam 

2 Mandasor Inscription of A. D. 437-38. Bhide suggests (JBORS, VII. 
March, 1921, pp. 33 that Visva-varman of Gupta Ins. No. 17 is an in- 
dependent king, who flourished a century before his namesake of ins. No. 18, 
who is a governor (Goptri) of the Guptas. S. Majumdar points out that even 
Vi$va-varmān of Ins. No. 17 must be later than Naravarman of V. S. 461 
(=A. D. 404-05). In the Bihar Kotra (Rājgadh state, Malwa) Ins. (Ep. Ind. 
xxvi. 130 ff) of Mahārāja Naravarman of the year 474 (i.e., A. D. 417-18) 
the king is styled 'aulikara', thus establishing his connection with Vishņuvar: 
dhana of the Mālava Era 589 (A. D. 532-33). 

3 Cf. the Bilsad, Mankuwār, Karamadānde and Mandasor inscriptions. 
$iva appears to have been the favourite deity of many high ministers, Vishnu of 
the most powerful ruling race and the sun of traders and artisans in the early 
Gupta period. The expression Jitam Bhagavatā appears to have been popu- 
larised by the king. His example seems to have been followed by Midhava 
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The two notable events of Kumāra's reign are the cele- 
bration of the horse sacrifice, evidenced by the rare Ašva- 
medha type of his gold coinage, and the temporary eclipse 
of the Gupta power by the Pushyamitras. The reading 
Pushyamitra in the Bhitari inscription is, however, not 
accepted by some scholars because the second syllable of 
this name is damaged.’ Mr. H. R. Divekar in his article 
—'Pusyamitras in the Gupta Period"* makes the plausible 
emendation Yudhy=amitrams—=ca for Dr. Fleet's reading 
Pusyamitrams=ca in the Bhitari Pillar Inscription. It 
is admitted on all hands that during the concluding years 
of Kumāra's reign the Gupta empire “had been made to 
totter." Whether the reference in the inscription is 
simply to amitras (enemies), or to Pushyamitras, cannot 
be satisfactorily determined. We should, however, re- 
member in this connection that a people called Pushya- 
mitra is actually referred to in the Vishnu Purana and 
a Pushyamitika-Kula in the Jain Kafpasūtra* ‘The 
Purana text associates the Pushyamitras, Patumitras, 
Durmitras and others with the region of Mekala near the 
source of the Nerbudda* References to the warlike 
activities of Mekala and the neighbouring realm of Kosala 


Ganga of Penukonda plates (Ep. Ind. XIV. 334), Vishnuvarman I Kadamba of 
Hebbata grant (Mys. A. S., A. R., 1925. 98). Nandivarman Pallava of 
Udayendiram (Ep. Ind., HI. 145) and other kings of the south. The popularity 
of the cult of Kārttikeya is well illustrated not only by the sanctuaries erected 
in his honour, but also by the names Kumāra and Skanda assumed by mem- 
bers of the imperial family, and the issue of the peacock type of coins by the 
emperor Kumāra Gupta I. The Gupta empire reached the zenith of its 
splendour before its final decline in the time of the originator of the ‘peacock’ 
coins, as a later empire did in the days of the builder of the pcacock-throne. 

! Cf. Fleet, Cll, p. 55 n. 

* Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1919-20, 99 f. 

"CH, iii, p. 55. 

t SBE, XXII, 292. Cf. the legend Pusamitasa found on Bhita seals in 
characters of the Kushin period or a somewhat earlier date (JRAS, 1911, 148). 

h Vish., IV, 24. 17; Wilson, IX, aig. "Pushyamitra, and Patumitra and 
others to the number of 13 will rule over Mekal8.' The commentary, however, 
distinguishes the 19 Pushyamitra-Patumitras from the 7 Mekalas. But from 
the context it is apparent that the position of the Pushyamitras was between 
the Māhishyas (people of Māhishmatī ?) and the Mekalas in the Nerbudda-$on 
valleys if not in a part of the country of the Mekalas themselves. Cf. Fleet, 
JRAS, 1889, 228, cf. also Bhītā seals. For Mekalā see also Ep. Ind. xxvii 198 f. 
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that had once been overrun by Kumāra's grandfather, 
are found in inscriptions of the Vākātaka relations of 
Kumāra Gupta. Bāņa relates the tragic story of a ruler 
of Magadha who was carried off by the ministers of the 
lord of Mekala. A passage in the Mankuwar stone 
image inscription of the year 129 (A.D. 449) where the 
emperor Kumāra Gupta I is styled simply Maharaja Sri 
instead of Mahārājādhirāja Sri has becn interpreted by 
some scholars to mean that he was possibly deprived by 
his enemies of his status as paramount sovereign. But 
the theory is rendered improbable by the Damodarpur 
plate of about the same date where Kumara is given full 
imperial titles. It may be noted in this connection that 
in several inscriptions, and on certain coins, his immediate 
predecessors, too, are simply called Raja or Maharaja. 
The assumption of the title V yaghra-bala-parakrama 
“displaying the strength and prowess of a tiger", on coins 
of the tiger-slayer type, by Kumara may possibly indicate 
that he attempted to repeat the southern venture of his 
grandfather and penetrate into the tiger-infested forest 
territory beyond the Nerbudda. Expansion towards the 
south is also indicated by a find of 1,395 coins in the 
Satara District’ But the imperial troops must have 
met with disaster. The fallen fortunes of the Gupta 
family were restored by prince Skanda Gupta who may 
have been appointed his father's warden in the Ghāzīpur 
region, the Atavi or Forest Country of ancient times." 
The only queen of Kumāra 1 named in the genealo- 
gical portion of extant inscriptions is Anantadevi. He had 
at least two sons, viz., Puru Gupta, son of Anantadevi, and 
Skanda Gupta the name of whose mother is, in the opinion 
of some scholars, not given in the inscriptions. Sewcll, 
however, suggests that it was Devaki This is not an 
unlikely assumption as otherwise the comparison of the 


* Allan p. cxxx. Cf. also the Kadamba inscription referring to social 
relations between the Kadambas of the fifth century and the Guptas. 

2 Cf. the Bhitarī Inscription. 

* Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 349- 
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widowed Gupta empress with Krishņa's mother in verse 6 
of the Bhitari Pillar Inscription will be less explicable. 
Hiuen Tsang calls Buddha Gupta (Fo-to-kio-to) or Budha 
. Gupta, a son (or descendant?) of Sakrāditya* The only 

predecessor of Budha Gupta who had a synonymous title 
was Kumara Gupta I who is called Mahendraditya on 
coins. Mahendra is the same as Sakra. The use of terms 
conveying the same meaning as titles and epithets was not 
unknown in the Gupta period. Vikramaditya was also 
called Fikramānka. Skanda Gupta is called both Vikra- 
maditya and Kramaditya, both the words meaning "puissant 
like thc sun" or "striding like the sun." If Sakraditya of 
Hiuen Tsang be identical with Mahendrāditya or Kumara 
I, Budha Gupta?! was closely related to Kumara. Another 
member of Kumāra's family was possibly Ghatotkacha 
Gupta.‘ 


SECTION IH. SKANDA GUPTA VIKRAMADITYA. 


According to the evidence of the Ārya-Maūjušrī-mūla- 
kalpa, confirmed by epigraphic testimony, the immediate 
successor of Mahendra, i.e., Kumara Gupta I, was Skanda 
Gupta. In an interesting paper read at a meeting of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Dr. R. C. Majumdar sugges- 


1 The name Fo-to-kio-to has been restored as Buddha Gupta. But we have 
no independent evidence regarding the existence of a king named Buddha 
Gupta about this period. The synchronism of his successor's successor 
Baliditya with Mihirakula indicates that the king meant was Budha Gupta, 
cf. also Ind, Ant., 1886, 251 n. 

2 That Sakraditya was a reality is proved by a Nālandā seal (H. Sastri, 
MASI, No. 65, p. 38). To him is ascribed an establishment at Nālandā, the 
far-famed place, which grew into a great university in the seventh century A.D. 
The pilgrim was not indulging in mere fancy as suggested by Šrī N. Šāstrī in 
a treatise on Nālandā. 

3 Recent discoveries show that Budha Gupta was really a grandson (not a 
son) of Kumāra Gupta I. The Chinese pilgrim may have failed to distinguish 
between a son and a grandson. Cf. The Kopparam plates where Pulakedin II 
is represented as a grandson of Kirtivarman I, But he was really the son of 
the latter. It is also possible that Sakriditya was an epithet of Purugupta, 
the father of Budha, 

*The Tumain Inscription referred to by Mr. Garde; cf. also the Basārh 
seal mentioning Šrī Ghatotkacha Gupta, The exact relationship with Kumāra 
is, however, not stated in the inscription, 
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ted that after Kumara's death, which apparently took 
place while the struggle with the Pushyamitras was still 
undecided, there was a fratricidal war in which Skanda 
Gupta came off victorious after defeating his brothers 
including Puru Gupta, the rightful claimant, and rescued 
his mother just as Krishna rescued Devakī” Dr. Majum- 
dar observed that the omission of the name of the mother 
of Skanda Gupta in the genealogy given in the Bihar 
and Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscriptions indicated that she 
was not the chief queen and Skanda ‘had no natural claim 
to the throne'. The rightful heir of Kumāra was Puru 
Gupta, the son of the Mahādevī Anantadevī. 

We should, however, remember that there was no rule 
prohibiting the mention of ordinary queens in inscrip- 
tions. The mother of Princess Prabhāvatī, Kuberanāgā, 
was not the chief queen of Chandra Gupta I1* No doubt 
the title Mahādevī is once given to her in the Poona plates 
of her daughter in the year 13, but it is not repeated in the 
Riddhapur plates of the year 19, where she is called simply 
Kuberanāgā devi without the prefix Mahadevi, whereas 
Kumāra-devī, Datta-devi and even her own daughter, 
Prabhā vatī-guptā are styled Mahadevis. "The contrast is 
full of significance and we know as a matter of fact that 
the real Mahādevī (chief queen) of Chandra Gupta IT was 
Dhruva-devī or Dhruva-Svamini. Though Kuberanaga 
was not the principal consort (agramahishī) of her husband, 
she is mentioned in the inscriptions of her daughter. On 
the other hand the names of queens, the mothers of kings, 
are sometimes omitted.” In the genealogical portion of 
the Banskhera and Madhuban plates the name of Yašomatīi 
as Harsha's mother is not mentioned, but in the Sonpat 


1 Cf, the Bhitàri Inscription, JASB, 192! (N. S. XVID, 253 f. In IC 
1944. 171, Dr. Majumdar modified his views regarding the omission of the 
name of the queen mother in the Bihar ins. and found the names of Mahādevi 
Anantadevī and her son Purugupta in the inscription. 


2 JASB, 1924, 58. j | a | 
s The name of the father of a reigning king is also sometimes omitted («f 


Kielhorn's N. Ins. Nos. 464, 468). 
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and the Nalanda seals! she is mentioned both as the mother 
of Rājya-vardhana and as the mother of Harsha. "Therefore 
it is not safe to draw conclusions from a comparison of 
genealogies given on seals and those given in ordinary 
pragastis. From a comparative study of the seals and 
plaques referred to above on the one hand and ordinary 
panegyrical epigraphs on the other, two facts emerge, viz., 
(a) genealogies given by the records of the former class are 
fuller than those given in the others, and (b) names of 
mothers of reigning kings that are invariably given (even 
though this meant repetition) in documents of the first 


> 


group are sometimes omitted by the writers of prašastis, 
even though they be the names of the chief queens. 
There is no real analogy between the genealogy on the 
Bhitari seal and that in the Pillar Inscriptions. A seal 
should be compared to another seal and an ordinary 
prasasti with another document of the same class. 

As to the question of rightful claim to the succession, 
we should remember that the cases of Samudra Gupta 
and Chandra Gupta H suggest that the ablest among the 


LA. R. of the ASI, Eastern Circle, 1917-18, p. 44; Ep. Ind., XXI. 74 ff. 
MASI, No. 66, 68 f. 

! We have already seen that in the opinion of Sewell the name of Skanda's 
mother is actually mentioned in one epigraph. According to that scholar her 
name was Devaki. The comparison with Krishn's mother (who, with all her 
mistortunes, did not experience the pangs of widowhood) in the Bhitarī Inscrip- 
tion would be leas explicable, if not altogether pointless, if Devaki was not the 
nam of the mother of Skanda Gupta as well as that of Krishņa. Why were 
Krishna and Devaki thought of in connection with the victory over hostile 
powers, instead Of, say, Skanda (Kārttikeya) and Parvati, Indra or Vishnu and 
Aditi, by the panegyrist of Skanda Gupta who is compared to Sakra (Sakro- 
pama, Kahaum Inscription) and Vishnu  ($riparikshiptavakshá, Junigadh 
epigraph)? A possible explanation is that the name of his mother coupled 
with her miserable plight suggested to the court-poct comparison with Krishna 
and Devaki. Cf. Ep. Ind. I, 964; xiii. 126, 1$! (Hampe and Conjceveram ins. 
of Krishpadeva Riya) where we have a similar play on the name Devaki: — 

tadvarhie Devakljānirddidīpa Timma bhüpatih 
yalasī Tuluvendreshu Yadoh Krishna tvdnveye... 
sarasādudābhūttasmān Nararāvanipālakah 
Devakīnarhdanāt (var. *nandanah) Kamo Devaki narhdanddiva. 
The problem, however, is not free from difficulties and its final solution 
must await fresh discoveries. 
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princes was chosen irrespective of any claim arising out 
of birth. 

There is nothing to show that the struggle at the end 
of Kumāra's reign, referred to in the Bhitari Pillar Inscrip- 
tion, was a fratricidal conflict. The relevant text of the 
inscription runs thus: 

Pitari divam upété viplutam vamésa-lakshmim 
bhuja-bala-vijit-adrir-yyah pratishthapya bhiiyah 
jitam-iti paritoshān mataram sāsra-nettrām 
hata-ripur-iva Krishna Devakim-abhyupetah. 

“Who, when (his) father had attained heaven (:.e., 
died), vanquished (his) enemies by the strength of (his) 
arm, and steadied once more the drifting fortunes of his 
family; and then exclaiming ‘the victory has been won 
betook himself, like Krishna, when his enemies had been 
slain, to his weeping mother, Devaki.”” 

The hostile powers (ari), who made the Vamsa- 
lakshmi, goddess of family fortune, of Skanda Gupta 
"vtpluta," ‘convulsed,’ after the death of his father, were 
apparently enemies of the Gupta family, i.e, outsiders 
not belonging to the Gupta line. As a matter of fact 
the antagonists expressly mentioned in the Bhitart Pillar 
Inscription were outsiders, e.g. the Pushyamitras and 
the Hūņas. There is not the slightest reference to a 
fratricidal war. There is no doubt a passage in the 
Junagadh Inscription of Skanda which says «nat "the 
goddess of fortune and splendour (Lakshmi) of her own 
accord selected (Skanda) as her husband (svayam varayar- 
chakāra)...having discarded all the other sons of kings 
(manujendra-putra)." But “Svayameva šriyā grihīta "ac 


1 For the reference to Devakī, sce Vishnu Purāna, V, 79. * 

? Even if the reference be merely to “esmifras (sec ante, p. 
amitras could not have included an elder brother, as the passage “Asfitipea 
charanapithe sthāpita wima-paddah," "placed (his) left foot on a foot-stool 
which was the king (of that hostile power himself)" clearly shows rhe 
expression samudita bala kosha (‘‘whose power and wealth had risen’) would 
be singularly inappropriate in the case of the rightful he 
throne of the Guptas with its enormous resources existing 
tions, and can only point to a parvenu power thar had suddenly Icaped to 
fame. 


"ts these 


iF no the imperial 


for several genetu 
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cepted by Sri or Lakshmi of her own accord" is an epithet 
which is applied by Prabhākara-vardhana, shortly before 
his death, to Harsha whose devotion to his elder brother is 
well-known. That Skanda Gupta like Harsha was consi- 
dered to be the favourite of the Goddess of Luck is well- 
known. Attention may be invited to the Lakshmi type of 
his coins' and the epithet Sri-parikshiptavakshah ("whose 
breast is embraced by Sri, i.e., Lakshmi"), occurring in the 
Junagadh Inscription. The panegyrist of the emperor 
refers to a svayambara in the conventional style” A 
vayambara naturally presupposes an assemblage of princes, 
not necessarily of one particular family, in which all the 
suitors are discarded excepting one. But there is no inse- 
parable connection between a svayambara and a fight, and, 
even when it is followed by a fight, the combatants are 
hardly ever princes who are sons of the same king. ‘The 
epigraphic passage referring to Lakshmī's svayambara, 
therefore, does not necessarily imply that there was a 
struggle between the sons of Kumāra in which Skanda 
came off victorious. It only means that among the princes 
he was specially fortunate and was considered to be the best 
fitted to rule because of the valiant fight he had put up 
against the enemies of the family and empire. In the 
Allahabad prašasti we have a similar passage :—‘‘who 
(Samudra Gupta) being looked at with envy by the faces, 
melancholy through the rejection of themselves, of others 
of equal birth...was bidden by his father,—who exclaim- 
ing ‘verily he is worthy’ embraced him—to govern of a 
surety the whole world.” It may be argued that there is 
no proof that Skanda was selected by Kumara. On the 
contrary he is said to have been selected by Lakshmi of her 
own accord. But such was also the case with Harsha. 
Skanda like F'arsha was called upon to save the empire of 
! Allan, p. xcix. 
s. CL. Ep. Ind., I. 15. 
Gürjjareivara-rdjya-Srir 
yasya jajñe svayambarā 


The Svayambara of Lakshmi forms tha subject of the drama which Urvadi 
acts before Indra with her sister nymphs (JASB, 59, 32). 
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his forbears at a time when the fortunes of the imperial 
family were at a low ebb, and both these eminent men 
owed their success to their own prowess. The important 
thing to remember is that the avowed enemies of Skanda 
Gupta mentioned in his inscriptions were outsiders like 
the Pushyamitras, Hūņas,' and Mlechchhas* The manu- 
jendra-putras of the Junagadh Inscription are mentioned 
only as disappointed suitors, not as defeated enemies, 
comparable to the brothers of Samudra Gupta who were 
discarded by Chandra Gupta I. We are, therefore, 
inclined to think that as the tottering Gupta empire was 
saved from its enemies (e.g., the Pushyamitras) by Skanda 
Gupta it was he who was considered to be the best fitted 
to rule. There is no evidence that his brothers disputed 
his claim and actually fought for the crown. There is 
nothing to show that Skanda shed his brothers’ blood and 
that the epithets **amalátma," *pure-souled,' and “parahtta- 
hart,” ‘the benefactor of others, applied to him in the 
Bhitari Inscription and coin legends,’ were unjustified. 
The view that Skanda Gupta was the immediate 

successor of Kumara Gupta I seems to be confirmed by a 
verse in the Ārya-Maūjušrī-mūla-kalpa" which runs thus: — 

Samudrakhya nyipaschaiva 

Vikramaschaiva kirtitah 

Mahendranripavaro mukhyah 

Sakārādyam atah param 

Devarājākhya namasau y ugadhame 

It is impossible not to recognise in the kings (nr! pa) 

Samudra, Vikrama, Mahendra and "Sākārādya' mentioned 
in the verse, the great Gupta emperors Samudra Gupta, 
Chandra Gupta II, Vikramāditya, Kumāra Gupta l. 
Mahendrāditya and Skanda Gupta. 

! Bhitari Ins. 

2 Junügadh Ins. 

3 Allan, Gupta Coins, cxxi. 

‘Vol. L cd. Ganapati Šāstri, p. 628. Cf. the Rewa Ins. of 2341 = A.D 
460/61. Attention was drawn to this record by Mr. B. c. Chhabra at the 
Oricntal Conference, Twelfth (Bcnarcs) Session, Summarics of Papers, part El, 
p. 39 and later by Drs. Majumdar and Sircar. 


51HQ,. 198%. p. 352- 
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Skanda Gupta assumed the titles of Kramāditya and 
Vikramaditya.’ The passage from the Mafijusri-müla-kalpa 
quoted above refers to his appellation Devarāja. The 
titles Vikramāditya and Devarāja were apparently assumed 
in imitation of his grandfather. The latter epithet 
reminds one further of the name Mahendra given to his 
father. It is also to be noted that in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription Samudra Gupta is extolled as the equal of 
Indra and other gods and in the Kahaum record Skanda 
Gupta is called Sakropama. | 

From the evidence of coins and inscriptions we know 
that Skanda ruled from A.D. 455 to c. 467. The first 
achievement of the monarch was the resuscitation of the 
Gupta Empire and the recovery of lost provinces. From 
an inscriptional passage we learn that while preparing to 
restore the fallen fortunes of his family he was reduced to 
such straits that he had to spend a whole night sleeping 
on the bare earth. Line twelve of the Bhitari Inscription 
tells us that when Kumāra Gupta 1 had attained heaven, 
Skanda conquered his enemies by the strength of his arms. 
From the context it seems that these enemies were the 
Pushyamitras "whose power and wealth had (suddenly) 
gone up.” 

The struggle with the Pushyamitras was followed by 
conflicts with the Hünas' and probably also with the Vaka- 
takas in which the emperor was presumably victorious in 
the end. The invasion of the Hünas took place not later 
than A.D. 458 if we identify them with the Mlechchhas or 
barbarian uitlanders of the Junāgadh Inscription. The 


| Allan, Catalogue, pp. 117, 122; «f. Fleet, Cll, p. 53: — 
" Vinaya-bala-sunitair yikramena kramega 
pratidinam-abhiyogád īpsitarh yena labdhvā.'' 
the epithet Kramáditya is found on certain gold coins of the heavy Archer 
type as well as on silver issues of the Garuda, Bull and Altar types. The 
more famous tithe of Vikramaditya is met with on silver coins of the Altar type. 
* The Hūņas are mentioned not only in inscriptions, but in the Maha: 
bhürata, the Purāņat, the Raghuvārhta and later in the Harsha-charita and 
the Nītivākyāmrita of Somadeva. The Lalita Vistara (translated by Dharma- 
raksha, d. A. D. six) mentions the Hünalipi (Ind, Ant., 1914, p. 266). Sce 
also W M. McGovern, The Early Empires of Central Asia, s99lf, 455lf, 485f. 
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memory of the victory over the Mlechchhas is preserved in 
the story of king Vikramāditya, son of Mahendrāditya of 
Ujjain, in Somadeva's Kathā-sarit-sāgara” Central India 
and Surashtra seem to have been the vulnerable parts of the 
Gupta Empire. The Balaghat plates’ refer to Narendrasena 
Vakataka, son of Skanda Gupta's cousin Pravarasena II 
(III?) as  "Kosalaà-Mekala-Malav-ad hi patyab hyarchitašā- 
sana" "whose commands were treated with respect by the 
lords of Kosalā (Upper Mahānadī Valley), Mekala (Upper 
Valley of the Nerbudda and the Son), and Mālava (probably 
Eastern Malwa). The Junagadh Inscription tells us that 
Skanda "deliberated for days and nights before making up 
his mind who could be trusted with the important task of 
guarding the lands of the Surashtras.” Allan deduces from 
this and from the words "sarveshu dešeshu vidhāya 
goptrin" ‘appointing protectors in all the provinces’ that 
the emperor was at particular pains to appoint a series of 
Wardens of the Marches to protect his dominions from 
future invasion. One of these Wardens was Parnadatta,’ 
governor of Surashtra. In spite of all his efforts Skanda 
Gupta could not, however, save the westernmost part of 
his empire from future troubles. During his lifetime he 
no doubt, retained his hold over Surashtra, the Cambay 
coast and the adjoining portions of continental Gujarat 
and Malwa.* But his successors do not appear to have 
been so fortunate. Not a single inscription or coin has yet 


! Allan, Gupta Coins, Introduction, p. xlix. 

2 Ep. Ind., IX, p. 271. 

3 Persian Farna-dàta seems, according to Jarl Charpentier, to be the form 
underlying the name Parnadatta (JRAS, 1931, 140; Aiyangar Com. Vol., 15). 

t The inclusion of Suráshtra within his empire is proved by the Junigadh 
Inscription and that of the Cambay coast by silver coins of the 'Bull type”. 
The type was imitated by Krishņarāja (Allan, ci), who is to be identified with 
the king of that name belonging to the Katachchuri family. Krishna DD son and 
successor, sārhkaragaņa appropriates the epithets of the great Samudra Gupta. 
His son Buddharāja effected the conquest of Eastern Mālwa early in the seventh 
century A. D. (c. 608 A. D.; Vadner plates, Ep. Ind., xii, 41 ff; see also 
Marshall, 4 Guide to Sánchi, p. zin). The dynasty was overthrown by thc 
early Chalukyas and it is interesting to note that three of the characteristic 
epithets of Samudra Gupta arc applied to the Chalukya Vijaya-rāja in thc 
Kaira grant ; Fleet, CII, 14. 
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been discovered which shows that Surashtra and Western 
Mālwa formed parts of the Gupta empire after the death 
of Skanda Gupta. On the contrary Harishena Vakataka, 
cousin of Narendrasena, claims victories over Lata (South 
Gujarat) and Avanti (district around Ujjain) besides 
Triküta in the Konkan, Kuntala (the Kanarese country), 
Andhra (the Telugu country), Kalinga (South Orissa and 
some adjoining tracts), and Kosala (Upper Mahanadi 
Valley), while the Maitrakas of Valabhi (Wala in the 
peninsular portion of Gujarat) gradually assume inde- 
pendence, 

‘The later years of Skanda seem to have been tranquil.’ 
Ihe emperor was helped in the work of administration by 
a number of able governors like Parnadatta, viceroy of the 
west, Sarvanāga, District Officer (Vishayapati) o£ Antarvedi 
or the Gangetic Doāb and Bhimavarman, the ruler of the 
Kosam region. Chakrapālita, son of Parnadatta, restored 
in A.D. 457-58 the embankment of the lake Sudarsana at 
Girnar which had burst two years previously. 

The emperor continued the tolerant policy of his 
forefathers. Himself a  Bhaàgavata or worshipper of 
Krishņa-Vishņu, he and his officers did not discourage 
followers of other sects, e.g., Jainas and devotees of the 
Sun. The people were also tolerant. The Kahāum 
Inscription commemorates the erection of Jaina images 
by a person "full of affection for Brahmanas." The 
Indore plate records a deed by a Brahmana endowing a 
lamp in a temple of the Sun, 


! Cf. the Kahāum Ins. of 2341 A.D. 460-1. 

* The inclusion within Skanda's empire of provinces lying still further to 
the east is proved by the Bhitarī and Bihār Pillar Inscriptions and possibly by 
gold coins of the Archer type struck on a standard of 144.6 grains of metal. 
Allan, p. xcviii, 118, 

3 Cf. The Pšhšdpur cpigraph of the year 159 (A.D. 479) which records a 


donation made by a Brāhmaņa couple for the worship of the Divine Arhats, 
i.€., the Jinas, 





CHAPTER XII. THE GUPTA EMPIRE (continued): 
THE LATER GUPTAS 


Vasvaukasaramatibhiiya saham 

saurajya vaddhotsavayā bibhūtyā 

samagrašaktau tvayi Sūryavarhšye 

sati prapannā karuņāmavasthām 
—Raghuvarhšam. 


SECTION I. SURVIVAL or THE GUPTA POWER AFTER 
SKANDA GUPTA 


It is now admitted on all hands that the reign of 
Skanda Gupta ended about A.D. 4672 When he passed 
away the empire declined,’ especially in the west, but did 
not wholly perish. We have epigraphic as well as literary 
evidence of the continuance of the Gupta Empire in parts 
of Central and Eastern India in the latter half of the fifth 
as well as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. The 
Damodarpur plates, the Sarnath Inscriptions’ and the 
Eran epigraph of Budha Gupta prove that from A.D. 477 
to 496 the Gupta Empire extended from Bengal to Eastern 
Malwa. The Betul plates of the Parivrājako Maharaja 
Samkshobha, dated in the year 199 G. E., i.e., 518 A.D., 
‘during the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta King," 
testify to the fact that the Gupta sway at this period was 
acknowledged in Dabhala, which included the Tripuri 
Vishaya (Jabbalpur region)' Another inscription of 
Sarnkshobha found in the valley near the village of Khoh 


| Smith, The Oxford History of India, additions and corrections, p. 171. 
end. 

2 For the probable causes of decline, see Calcutta Review, April, 1990, 
p. 36 ff; also post. 626 ff. 

3 A.S.I. Report, 1914-15; Hindusthan Review, Jan., 1918; JBORS. IV, aga f 

‘Srimati — pravardhamüna vijaya-rājye sarhwalsara-fate = nava-navaty- 
uttare Gupla-nyipa-rajya bhuktau, “In the glorious, augmenting and victorious 

, in a century of years increased by ninety-nine, in the enjoyment of 

sovereignty by the Gupta King.” 

s Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 284-87. Dabhālā=later Dāhala, 
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in Baghélkhand, dated in A.D. 528, proves that the Gupta 
Empire included some of the central districts even in 
A.D. 528. Fifteen years later the grant of a village in 
the Kotivarsha Vishaya (Dinājpur District) of Pundravar- 
dhana-bhukti (roughly North Bengal) 'during the reign of 
Paramadaivata (the Supreme Divinity) Parama-b hattaraka 
(the Supreme Lord) Mahārājādhirāja (King of Kings) 
STī............Gupta,* shows that the Gupta dominions at 
this period included the eastern as well as the central 
provinces. Towards the close of the sixth century a 
Gupta king, a contemporary of Prabhākara-vardhana of the 
Pushyabhūti* family of Srikantha (Thānēsar), was ruling 
in "Mālava.'* Two sons of this king, Kumara Gupta and 


! Fleet, CII, III, pp. 113-16, Hoernle in JASB, 1885, p. as 

* Ep. Ind., XV, p. 113 ff. Corrected in Ep. Ind., XVII (Jān,, 1924), p. 193. 

* This seems to be the correct spelling and not Pushpabhūti (Ep. Ind., 
I. 68). | | 

4 "Miülava'" was graced by the presence of the Guptas as early as the 
fifth century. This is proved by the Udayagiri inscriptions of Chandragupta 
H and the Tumain inscription of Ghatotkacha Gupta. In the latter part of 
the sixth and the commencement of the seventh century, it seems to have been 
under the direct rule of a line of Guptas whose precise connection with the 
Great Guptas is not clear. Māgadha was probably administered by local 
rulers like Kumārāmātya Maharaja Nandana (A. D. 551-2?) of the Amauna 
plate, Gaya Dist., Ep. Ind., X, 49, and the Varmans (cf. Nūgārjuni Hill Cave 
Ins., CH, 226; also Pūrņavarman mentioned by Hiuen Tsang and Deva- 
varman, IA, X, 110). For a detailed discussion see Ray Chaudhuri, JBORS, 
XV, parts if and iv (1929, pp. 65:1 f). The precise location and . extent 
of the 'Mālava" of the later Guptas" cannot be determined. In Ep. Ind., 
V, 229, the Daņdanāyaka Anantapála, a feudatory of Vikramáditya VI, is 
said to have subdued the Sapta Mālava countries up to the Himālaya Moun- 
rains, This suggests that there were as many as seven countries called Mālava 
(cf., also Rice, Mysore and Coorg, 46). These were probably: (1) The country 
of the "Mālavas" in the Western Ghats (Kanarese Districts, P. 559), (2) Mo-la-po 
Milavaka āhāra of Valabhī grants on the Mahi goyemed by the Majtrakas, 
($) Avanti im the wider sense of the term ruled by the Katachchuris or 
Kalachuris of the Abhona plates (sixth century) and by a Brāhmaņa family in 
the time of Hiucn Tsang Chinese pilgrim, (4) Pūrva Malava (round Bhilsa), 
(5) District round Prayāga, Kausimbi and Fatehpur in U. P. (Smith, EHI, 
4th ed., p. 350n, ; IHO. 1931. 150£.; cf. JRAS, 1903, 561), (6) part of eastern 
Rājputāna, (7) Cis-Sutlcj districts of the Pañiñb together with some Himalayan 
territory, The later Guptas probably held (4) and (5) and at times, Magadha 
as well. The Bhāgvata Purāņa (xii, 1. 96) whose date is not probably far 
removed from that of the later Guptas, associates Malava with Arbuda (Abu) 
and distinguishes it from Avanti. The rulers of Mālava and Avanti are also 
distinguished from cach other by Rājašekhāra in his Piddhasala bhafijikā, 
Act TV (p. 121 of Jivānanda Vidyāsāgara's edition), Early, in ‘the seventh 
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Mādhava Gupta were appointed to wait upon the princes 
Rājya-vardhana and Harsha of Thānesar. From the 
Aphsad Inscription of Adityasena we learn that the fame 
of the father of Madhava Gupta, the associate of Harsha,' 
marked with honour of victory in war over Šusthitavar- 
man, doubtless a king of Kamarüpa, was constantly sung 
on the bank of the river Lohitya or Brahmaputra. This 
indicates that even in or about A.D. 600 (the time of 
Prabhākara-vardhana) the sway of kings bearing the name 
Gupta extended from '"Mālava" to the Brahmaputra? 

In the sixth century Gupta suzerainty was no doubt 
successively challenged by the Huns and their conquerors 
belonging to the Mandasor and Maukhari families. In 
the first half of the seventh century the Guptas lost 
Vidišā to the Katachchuris and their power in the Ganges 
Valley was overshadowed by that of Harsha. But, after 
the death of the great Kanauj monarch, the "Gupta" 
empire was sought to be revived by Ādityasena, son of 
Mādhava Gupta, who "ruled the whole earth up to the 
shores of the oceans," performed the Ašvamedha and other 
great sacrifices and assumed the titles of Paramabhattaraka 
and Mahārājādhirāja. | 


century the Guptas seem to have lost Eastern Mālwa to the Katachchuris. In 
thé Vadner plates issued from Vidišā (Besnagar) in or about A.D. 608, a Katach. 
churi king, Sarhkaragana received epithets that are palpably borrowed from the 
Allahabad Praíasti of Samudra Gupta. The overthrow of the Katachchuris was 
effected by the early Chalukyas of Badami and South Gujarat. Fleet points out 
(CIL, .14) that three of the epithets. of Samudra Gupta are applied to the 
Chalukya chieftain Vijayarāja in the Kaira grant of the year 394 (IA. VII 248). 
Adityasena of the later Gupta family, who ruled in the second half of the 
seventh century A.D,, seems to be referred to in Nepalese inscriptions as "King 
of Magadha’. Magadha, now replaced Eastern Malwa as the chicf centre of 
Gupta power. 
i Cf. Hoernle in JRAS, 1903, 561. 
2An allusion to the later Guptas seems to occur in the Kādambari, 
Verse 10, of Bina which says that the lotus feet of Kubera, the poet's great 
grandfather, were worshipped by many a Gupta: — 
a Babhüva Fātsyāyana varhša sarubhavo 

dwijo jagadgítaguno'granih satām 

aneka Guptarchitapdda pankajah 

Kubera nāmārhša iva Svayarhbhuvah. 
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SECTION II. Puru GUPTA AND NARASIMHA GUPTA 
BALADITYA 


We shall now proceed to give an account of Skanda 
Gupta's successors. The immediate successor of the 
great emperor seems to have been his brother Puru 
Gupta. The existence of this king was unknown till the 
discovery of the Bhitarī seal of Kumara Gupta II in 1889, 
and its publication by Smith and Hoernle. The seal 
describes Puru Gupta as the son of Kumāra I by the 
queen Anantadevi, and does not mention Skanda Gupta. 
The mention of Puru Gupta immediately after Kumara 
with the prefix tat-pādāānudhyāta “meditating on, or 
attached to, the feet of" (Kumara), does not necessarily 
prove that Puru Gupta was the immediate successor of 
his father, and a contemporary and rival of his brother 
or half-brother Skanda Gupta* In the Manahali grant 
Madanapāla is described as Sri-Ramapala-Deva-padanu- 
dhyáta, although he was preceded by his elder brother 
Kumārapāla. In Kielhorn's Northern Inscription No. 39, 
Vijayapala is described as the successor of Kshitipāla, 
although he was preceded by his brother Devapala.’ 
Smith and Allan have shown that Skanda ruled over the 
whole empire including the eastern and the central as 
well as many of the western provinces. He may have 
lost some of his districts in the Far West. But the coin- 

1 JASB, 1889, pp. 84-105. 

z The omission of Skanda's name in the Bhitari seal of his brother's 
grandson does nor necessarily imply that the relations between him end 
Puru's family were unfriendly as suggested by Mr. R. D. Banerji (cf. Annals 
of the Bhand, Ins., 1918-19, pp. 74-75). The name of Pulakešin HI is 


omitted in an inscription of his brother and Yuvarāja Vishņuvardhana (Sātārā 
grant, Ind. Ant., 1890, pp. 2270). The name of Bhoja II of the Imperial 
Pratihāra dynasty is not mentioned in the Partabgarh Inscription of his 
nephew Mahendrapāla H, but it is mentioned in an inscription of his brother 
ViniyakapSla, the father of Mahendrapāla, Besides, there was no custom 
prohibiting the mention of the name of a rival uncle or brother. Mangaleta 
and Govinda II are mentioned in the inscriptions of the rivals and their 
descendants. On the other hand even an ancestor of a reigning king was 
sometimes omitted, e.g, Dharapatta is omitted in his son's inscription 
(Kiclhorn, N. Ins, No. 464). 

* Kielhorn, Ins, No. 31. 
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types of the successors of Kumāra Gupta, with the excep- 
tion of Skanda Gupta and Budha Gupta, show that none 
of them could have held sway in the lost territories of 
Western India. Epigraphic and numismatic evidence 
clearly indicates that there was no room for a rival 
Mahārājādhirāja in Northern India including Bihar and 
Bengal during the reign ot Skanda Gupta. He was a 
man of mature years at the time of his death cir. A.D, 467. 
His brother and successor Puru Gupta, too, must have 
been an old man at that time. It is, therefore, not at all 
surprising that he had a very short reign and died some 
time before A.D. 473 when his grandson Kumāra Gupta II 
was ruling. The name of Puru Gupta's queen has been 
read by various scholars as $ri Vatsadevi, Vainyadevi or 
Sri Chandradevi? She was the mother of Narasimha 
Gupta Baladitya. 

The coins of Puru Gupta are of the heavy Archer 
type apparently belonging to the eastern provinces of the 
empire of his predecessors Some of the coins hitherto 
attributed to him have the reverse legend Šrī Vikramah' 
and possible traces of the fuller title of Vikramaditya. 
Allan identifies him with king Vikramāditya of Ayodhya, 
father of Bālāditya, who was a patron of Buddhism 
through the influence of Vasubandhu. ‘The importance 
of this identification lies in the fact that it proves that the 
immediate successors of Skanda Gupta had a capital at 
Ayodhyā probably till the rise of the Maukharis. If the 
spurious Gayā plate is to be believed Ayodhyā was the 


| When sons succeed a father or mother after a prolonged reign they 
are usually well advanced in years. In the case of Skanda Gupta we know 
that already in A.D. 455 he was old cnough to lead the struggle against 
all the enemies of his house and empire in succession. Cf. 566 n. 3 ante. 

2 Ep. Ind., XXI. 77: ASI, AR, 1984-85. 63. 

3 Allan, pp. Lxxx, xcviii. 

Mr. S. K. Sarasvati attributes these coins to Budha Gupta (Indian 
Culture, I, 692). This view, however, is not accepted by Prof. Jagan Nath 
(Summaries of papers submitted to the rīth All India Oriental Conference, 
Nagpur, 1946, Sec. IX, p. 11). According to Mr. Jagan Nath the reading -+ 
definitely Puru and not Budha. As to the title Vikramāditya, sec Allan 
p. cxxii. Dr. R. C. Majumdar (ASB, 4-449) adduces evidence in support of 
the view of Mr, Sarasvati, 
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seat of a Gupta jaya-skandhāvāra, or ‘camp of victory,’ as 
early as the time of Samudra Gupta. The principal 
capital of Baladitya and his successors appears to have 
been Kasi." 

The identification proposed by Allan also suggests that 
Puru Gupta could not have flourished much later than 
472 A.D., for a Chinese history of the Indian patriarchs 
belonging to that year mentions ''Ba-su-ban-da.'* 

The evidence of the Bharsar hoard seems to show that 
a king styled Prakāšāditya came shortly after Skanda 
Gupta. Prakāšāditya may be regarded as possibly a 
biruda or secondary epithet of Puru Gupta or of one of 
his immediate successors. Even if we think with Allan 
that Puru had the title Vikramāditya there is no inherent 
improbability in his having an additional Aditya title. 
That the same king might have two “Aditya” names is 
proved by the cases of Skanda Gupta (Vikramāditya 
and Kramāditya) and Siladitya Dharmāditya of Valabht. 
But the identification of Prakāšāditya still remains sub 
judice. His coins are of the combined horseman and 
lion-slayer type. The “horseman type" was associated 
with the southern provinces of the empire of the Guptas 
and the lion-slayer type with the north.* 

Puru Gupta seems to have been succeeded by his son 
Narasimha Gupta Bālāditya. This king has been identi- 
hed with king Bālāditya whose troopš are represented by 
Hiuen Tsang as having imprisoned the tyrant Mihirakula. 
lt has been overlooked that Hiuen Tsang's Bālāditya was 
the immediate successor of Tathagata Gupta' who was 
himself the immediate successor of Bud(d)ha Gupta," 


t CII, 285, 

1 JRAS, 1905, 40. This is now confirmed by the seal which represents 
Puru as the father of Budha (476-95). 

3 Allan, p. Ixxxvi. 

* Ibid., xci. 

5 Life of Hiuen Tsang, p. 111. Si-yu-ki, II, p. 168. 

6 Fo-to-hio-to. Beal, Fleet and Watters render the term by Buddha 
Gupta, a name unknown to imperial Gupta epigraphy. The synchronism 
of his second successor Baladitya with Mibirakula proves that Budha Gupta 
is meant. We have other instances of corruption of names, e.g. Skanda is 
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whereas Narasimha Gupta Baladitya was the son and 
successor of Puru Gupta who in his turn was the son of 
Kumara Gupta I and the successor of Skanda Gupta. 
The son and successor of Hiuen Tsang's Baladitya was 
Vajra' while the son and successor of Narasimha was 
Kumara Gupta II. It is obvious that the conqueror of 
Mihirakula was not the son of Puru Gupta but an alto- 
gether different individual.* The existence of several 
kings of the eastern part of the Madhyadēša having the 
biruda Baladitya is proved by the Sarnath Inscription of 
Prakataditya. Narasirnha Gupta must have died in or 
about the year A.D. 473. He was succeeded by his son 
Kumara Gupta II Kramāditya by queen Mitradevi.* 

The coins of Narasimha and his successor belong to 
two varieties of the Archer type. One class of these coins 
was, according to Allan, apparently intended for circula- 
tion in the lower Ganges valley, and the other may have 
been issued in the upper provinces. The inclusion of 
Eastern India within the dominions of Bālāditya 
(Bālākhya) and Kumara (II) is vouched for by the 
Arya-ManjuSsri-mila-kalpa.’ 


transformed into Skandha in several Purāņic lists of the so-called Andhra 
dynasty. 

1 Yuan Chwang II, p. 165. 

3 Drs, Bhattasālī and Basik, who uphold the identification of Hiuen 
Tsang's Baladitya with the son of Puru Gupta, do not apparently attach due 
weight to the evidence of the Life of Hiuen Tsang, p. 111, which, as we 
shall see later on, is corroborated by the combined testimony of the Sarnath 
inscription of Prakatiditya and the Arya-Mariju-sri-müla-kalpa. The evidence 
of these documents suggests that Hiuen Tsang's Bālāditya was identical with 
Bhinu Gupta and was the father of Prakatüditya and Vajra. 

» CH, p. 285. A Bālārlitya is mentioned in the Nālandā Stone Inscrip 
tion of Yasovarman (Ep. Ind., 1929, Jan., 38) and also a seal (Sri Nālandāyām 
šrī Bülüditya Gandhakudi, MASI, 66, 38). 

$ It is suggested in Ep. Ind., xxi, 77 (clay seals of Nālandā) and ASI, AR, 
1934-35. 63, that the name of Kumara Gupta's mother has to be read as 
Mitradevī and not Srimati devi or Lakshmīdevī. 

5 Ganapati Sásuri's cd., p. Ggo. Cf. Jayaswal, Imperial History, 35. 

Bülükhya nümasau nripatir bhavitā Pūrva-dešakah 
tasyāpareņa nripatih Gaudāņām prabhavishnavah 
Kumürükhyo nàmatah proktah so'pir atyanta dharmavān. 
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SECTION III. KUMARA GUPTA Il AND VISHNUGUPTA 


Kumara Gupta II of the Bhitari seal, son of Nara- 
simha Gupta, has been identified with Kramaditya of 
certain coins of the Archer type that are closely connected 
with the issues of Narasimha Baladitya. He is also 
identified with king Kumara Gupta mentioned in the 
Sarnath Buddhist Image Inscription of the year 154 G. E., 
i.e., A.D. 473-74, Drs. Bhattasālī, Basāk and some other 
scholars think that the Kumara Guptas of the Bhitarī seal 
and the Sarnath epigraph were distinct individuals. The 
former places Kumara, son of Narasimha, long after A.D. 
500°. But his theory is based upon the doubtful identi- 
fication of Narasimha, with the conqueror of Mihirakula. 
According to Dr. Basak Kumara of the Sarnath Inscrip- 
tion was the immediate successor of Skanda. In his 
opinion there were two rival Gupta lines ruling simul- 
taneously, one consisting of Skanda, Kumara of Sarnath 
and Budha, the other comprising Puru, Narasimha and 
his son Kumara of the Bhitarī seal. But there is not the 
slightest evidence of a partition of the Gupta Empire in 
the latter half of the fifth century A.D. On the contrary 
inscriptions and coins prove that both Skanda and Budha 
ruled over the whole empire from Bengal to the West. 
We have already seen that according to the traditional 
account of the Ārya-Mafjušrī-mūla-kalpa the kingdom of 
Balakhya, i.e., Baladitya and his successor Kumara embrac- 
ed the Purva-deša (Eastern India) including Gauda (West- 
ern and part of Northern Bengal)? How can we reconcile 
the rule of these kings with the contemporary sovereignty 
of a rival line represented by Skanda and Budha?* ‘There 


'See ASI, AR, 1914-1%. 124, Hindusthan Review, jan., 1918, Ann. Bhand. 
Inst., 1918-19, 67 ff and JBORS, iv, 344, 412, for the views of Venis, Pathak, 
Panday, Pannalall and others. 

š Dacca. Review, May and June, 1920, pp. 54:57. 

* Arya-Marijuíri-müla-halpa, G. Šāstrī's ed., pp. Ggo (. 

t The seal of Budha Gupta (MASS, No. 66, p. 64) proves conclusively that 
Budha, far from belonging to a rival line, was actually a son ot Puru Gupta. 
It also negatives the late date for Puru Gupta suggested by Dr. Bhāļļasālī. 
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is no cogent reason for doubting the identity of Kumāra 
of the Bhitari seal with his namesake of the Sārnāth 
Inscription. 

Kumara II's reign must have terminated in or about 
the year A.D. 476-77, the first known date of Budha Gupta’. 
The reigns of Puru, Narasimha and Kumāra II appear to 
be abnormally short, amounting together to only ten years 
(A.D. 467-77). This is by no means a unique case. In 
Vengi three Eastern Chālukya monarchs, viz., Vijayaditya 
IV, his son Ammaraja I, and Ammarāja's son, another 
Vijayaditya, ruled only for seven years and six and a half 
months. In Ka$mira six kings, Süravarman I, Partha, 
Sambhuvardhana,  Chakravarman, Unmattavanti and 
Süravarman II, ruled within six years (A.D. 933-39); and 
three generations of kings, viz, YaSaskara, his uncle 
Varnata, and his son Samgramadeva ruled for ten years 
(A.D. 939-49). A fragmentary seal discovered at Nālandā 


1 One of the successors of Kumāra (II), son of Bālāditya, is according to 
the Arya-Mafijusri-müla-kalpa, a prince styled Ukàürükhya. That appellation 
may according to Jayaswal apply to Prakāšāditya, for Allan finds the letters 
ru or u on his coins. But the identification of a prince whose designation 
was u, (Ukürühhya) with Budha Gupta (Jayaswal, An Imperial History of 
India, 38), docs not seem to be plausible. The passage in the 4drya-Manijuiri- 
müla-kalpa suggests a name like Upagupta, Upendra. Though there is no 
direct epigraphic evidence for the name Upagupta, thc existence of such à 
prince does not seem to be improbable in view of the fact that an Upaguptā 
is mentioned in Maukhari records as the mother of ISinavarman [Asirgadh 
(Fleet, Cll, p. 220) and Nalanda (Ep. Ind., xxi, p. 74) seals]. Cf. Bhanu 
Gupta and Bhānu Guptā, Harsha Gupta and Harsha Gupti, Mahāsena Gupta 
and Mahāsena Guptā. On the analogy of these cases it is possible that there 
was a prince named Upagupta, apparently the brother of Upaguptā. If this 
surmise be correct Upagupta may have to be placed in the same period as 
the mother of Išānavarman, f.c., in the first half of the sixth century A.D., 
sometime after Budha Gupta. If u is the initial of Upendra (Vishņu or 
Krishna) and not of Upagupta, it may refer to Vishnu Gupta or to Krishna 
Gupta, just as Somdkhya has reference to the Gauda king Sasinka. The 
existence of a son of Kumāra Gupta II named Mahārājādhirāja Sri Vishnu 
Gupta has recently been disclosed by a fragmentary seal at Nalanda (Ep. Ind., 
xxvi. 295; THQ, XIX. 19). It is difficult in the present state of our know. 
ledge to say whether he was the immediate successor of his father, or had 
to wait till the death of his great uncle Budha Gupta. Those who place 
him and his father after Budha Gupta, have to dissociate Kumāra of the 
Bhitarī and N&land& seals from the homonymous prince of Sarnath. This is 
not improbable but must await future discoveries for confirmation. 

3 Hultzsch, Si, Vol. I. p. 46. 
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refers to Kumāra's son Vishnu Gupta who is probably to 
be identified with Chandrāditya of the coins. 


SECTION IV. BUDHA GUPTA 


For Budha Gupta, now known to have been a son of 
Puru Gupta' we have a number of dated inscriptions and 
coins which prove that he ruled for about twenty years 
(A.D. 477-€- 495). 

Two copper-plate inscriptions discovered in the village 
of Damodarpur in the district of Dinajpur, testify to the 
fact that Budha Gupta's empire included Pundravardhana 
bhukti (roughly North Bengal) which was governed by his 
viceroys (Uparika Mahārāja) Brahmadatta and Jayadatta.* 
The Sārnāth Inscription of A.D. 476-77 together with the 
Benares Stone Pillar Inscription of 159 (=A. D. 
478-79 noted by Dr. D. C. Sircar (ASB, 6-12-48) 
(TRASB, 1949, 5f.) and Benares Inscription" of 
479 prove his possession of the Kasi country. In 
A.D. 484-85 the erection of a dhvaja-stambha or flag staft in 
honour of Janardana, i.e. Vishnu, by the Maharaja 
Mātrivishņu, ruler of Eraņ, and his brother Dhanyavishnu, 
while the Bhüpati (King) Budha Gupta, was reigning, and 
Maharaja Sura$michandra was governing the land between 
the Kālindī (Jumna) and the Narmadā (Nerbudda), indi- 
cates that Budha Gupta's dominions included part of 
Central India as well as Kāšī and North Bengal. 

The coins of this emperor are dated in the year A.D. 
c. 495. They continue the peacock-type of the Gupta 
silver coinage that was meant, according to Allan, for 
circulation in the central part of the empire. Their 


! Seat of Budha Gupta (MASB, No. 66, p. 54). 

3 To the reign of this Gupta king belongs also probably the Pahidpur 
(ancient Somapura) (Rājshāhi District) plate of A.D. 478-79 (Mod. Rev., 1951, 
150; Prabāsī 1338, 671; Ep. Ind., XX, 5) ff) and also a copper-plate of A.D. 
488-9 (Ep. Ind., xxiii. 52). originally found at Nandapura (Monghyr District). 
For a possible reference to Budha Gupta in Furāņic literature, see Pro. of 
the Seventh Or. Conf., 576. 

3 JRASB, 19409, 5 Œ. 

& Cf. also Mahābhārata, ii. 32. 4; Kālīdāsa, Meghadūta, 1. 45 
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legend is the claim to be lord of the earth and to have 
won heaven,—found on the coins of Kumara Gupta I and 
Skanda Gupta. 


SECTION V. SUCCESSORS OF BUDHA GUPTA 


According to the Life of Hiuen Tsang Budha Gupta 
was succeeded by Tathāgata Gupta, after whom Bālāditya 
succeeded to the empire. At this period the supremacy 
of the Guptas in Central India was challenged by the Hun 
king Toramāņa. We have seen that in A.D. 484-85 a 
Maharaja named  Matrivishnu ruled in the Airikiņa 
Vishaya (Eran in Eastern Malwa, now in the Saugor 
District of the Central Provinces) as a vassal of the 
emperor Budha Gupta. But after his death his younger 
brother Dhanyavishnu transferred his allegiance to 
Toramāņa. The success of the Huns in Central India 
was, however, short-lived. In 510-11 we find a general 
named Goparaja fighting by the side of a Gupta king 
at Eran and king Hastin of the neighbouring province of 
Dabhala to the south-east of Eran acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the Guptas. In A.D. 518-9 the suze- 
rainty of the Guptas is acknowledged in the Tripuri 
vishaya (Jubbalpore District). In the year 528-29 the 
Gupta sway was still acknowledged by the Parivrajaka- 
Maharaja of Dabhala. The Parivrajakas Hastin and Sam- 
kshobha seem to have been the bulwarks of the Gupta 
Empire in the northern part of the present Madhya 
Pradeša. The Harsha-charita of Bana recognises the 
possession of Malava, possibly Fastern Malwa, by the 
Guptas as late as the time of Prabhakara-vardhana (ctr. 
A.D. Goo). There can be no doubt that the expulsion 
of the Huns from parts of Central India was final 
The recovery of the Central Provinces was probably 
effected in the time of Baladitya whose troops are repre- 





i Beal, Si-yu-ki, MI, p. 168; the Life, p. wt. 
1 for the survival of the Huns in the Malwa region, 


xxiii., 102. 


SCE Ep. fnd.. 
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sented by Hiuen Tsang as having imprisoned Mihirakula, 
the son and successor of Toramana, and set him at 
liberty at the request of the Queen Mother. The Hun 
king had to be content with a small kingdom in the north. 
It is not improbable that Baladitya was a biruda of the 
“glorious Bhanu Gupta, the bravest man on the earth, a 
mighty king, equal to Partha” along with whom Goparāja 
went to Eran and having fought a ''very famous battle” 
died shortly before A.D. 510-11. 


Mihirakula was finally subjugated by the Janendra” 
YaSodharman of Mandašor some time before A.D. 533. 


i Beal Si-yu-ki, I, p. 171. 

2In a Nālandā Stone Inscription (Ep. Ind.. XX, 43-45) Baladitya is des- 
cribed as a king of irresistible valour and vanquisher of all foes. The last 
of the Bālādityas mentioned in a Sarnath Inscription (Fleet, CII, 285 f.) had 
a son named Prakatüditya by his wife Dhavalā. In the drya-Mafijusri-miila- 
kalpa (ed. G. Sastri, p. 637 ff.) Pakürükhya (Prakaķāditya) is represented as 
the son of Bhakürükhya (Bhānu Gupta). Buddhist tradition thus corroborates 
the identification, first proposed in these pages, of Baladitya with Bhānu 
Gupta. Cf. now Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, pp. 47. 53. An 
inscription found at Guņāighara near Comilla and certain scals at Nālandā 
disclose the existence of a king named (Yaijwya Gu(pta) who ruled in or 
about A.D. 507 and must have been also a contemporary of Mihirakula oi 
of his father (Prabāsī, 1338, 675; IHO, 1930, 53, 561). The seals give him the 
style Mahārājādhirāja (ASI, AR, 1930-34, Pt. I, 230, 249; MASI, 66, 67; IHO, 
XIX, 275) and suggest relationship with the imperial Guptas Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly identifies him with the Dvādašāditya of coins (IHO, 1933, 784, 989). 
But owing to damaged condition of the Nālandā seal his parentage cannot be 
ascertained. 

3 The ascription of the title of Vikramáditya to Yašodharman of Man. 
dasor, and the representation of this chief as a ruler of Ujjain, the father 
of Silàditya of Mo-la-po and the father-in-law of Prabhākara-vardhana arc 
absolutely unwarranted. According to Father Heras (JBORS, 1927, March, 
8-g) the defeat of Mihirakula at the hands of Bālāditya took place after the 
Hun king's conflict with Yasodharman. It should, however, be remembered 
that at the time of the war with Bālāditya Mihirakula was a paramount 
sovereign to whom the king of Magadha had been tributary, and with whom 
he dared not fight, being only anxious to conceal his poor person (Beal, 
Si-yu-ki, Vol. I, p. 168). This is hardly possible after the Janendra of 
Mandasor had compelled the Hun "to pay respect to his two feet". The 
victory of Bālāditya over Mihirakula was certainly not decisive. The *'loss 
of the royal estate’’ was only temporary, and the tyrant soon placed himself 
on the throne of Kaimira and conquered Gandhāra (Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, p. 171). 
To the court-poet of Yašodharman Mihirakula was pre-eminently a king of 
the Himālayan region. This is clear from the following passage which was 
misunderstood by Fleet whose interpretation has been followed by Father 
Heras (p. 8 n): — 

"He (Yašodharman) to whose feet respect was paid—by even that (famous) 
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Line 6 of the Manda$or Stone Pillar Inscription’ leaves the 
impression that in the time of Yašodharman Mihirakula 
was the king of a Himalayan country (“small kingdom in 
the north"), i.e., Ka$mira and that neighbourhood, who 
was compelled 'to pay respect to the two feet" of the 
victorious Janendra probably when the latter carried his 
arms to “the mountain of snow the tablelands of which are 
embraced by the Ganga.” 

Yašodhārman claims to have extended his sway as 
far as the Lauhitya or Brahmaputra in the east. It is not 
improbable that he defeated and killed Vajra the son 
of Bālāditya,* and extinguished the viceregal family of the 
Dattas of Pundra-vardhana. Hiuen Tsang mentions a 
king of Central India as the successor of Vajra. The 
Dattas, who governed Pundra-vardhana from the time 
of Kumara Gupta I, disappear about this time. But 
Yašodharman's success must have been short-lived, because 
in A.D. 543-44, ten years after the Mandašor inscription 
which mentions the Janendra Yašodharman as victorious, 
the son (?) and viceroy of a Gupta paramabhattaraka 
mahārājādhirāja prithivipati, ‘supreme sovereign, king of 
kings, lord of the earth’, and not any official of the Central 
Indian Janendra, was governing the Pundra-vardhana- 
bhukti, a province which lay between the Indian interior 
and the Lauhitya. 


king Mihirakula, whose head had never previously been brought into the 
humility of obeisance to any other save (the god) Sthānu (and) embraced by 
whose arms the mountain of snow falsely prides itself as being styled an 
inaccessible fortress" (Kielhorn in Ind. Ant., 1885, p. 219). Kielhorn's inter- 
pretation was accepted by Fleet. [The statement that Mihirakula's head ''had 
never been brought into the humility of obeisance to any other save (the 
god) Sthánu'' shows that he refused to do homage to Bālāditya, and probably 
accounts for the order, given for his execution by that king.) 

ı CII, pp. 146-147; Jayaswal, The Historical Position of Kalki, p. 9. 

3 [If the identification of Bālāditya with Bhánu Gupta first proposed in 
these pages is correct, his son Vajra may be identified with Vakarakhya, the 
younger brother (anuja) of the Prakaļāditya of the Sirnith Inscription (Fleet, 
CH, 284 F.)—the Pakārākhya of the Arya-Marijutri.müla-kalpa who is repre- 
sented as the son of Bhakürükhya, i.e., Bhinu Gupta (ed. G. Šāstrī, pp. 637-44). 
Prakatüditya is represented in the inscription named above as the son of 
Baliditya by Dhavalā. Cf. now Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, 


pp- 47. 53. 56, 63. 
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SECTION VI. THE LINE or KRISHNA GUPTA 


The name of the Gupta emperor in the Damodarpur 
plate of A.D. 543-44 is unfortunately lost. The Aphsad 
Inscription, however, discloses the names of a number of 
"Gupta" kings,’ the fourth of whom, Kumara Gupta (III), 
was a contemporary of lšānavarman Maukhari who is 
known from the Haraha Inscription to have been ruling in 
A.D. 5547 Kumara Gupta III, and his three predecessors, 
viz, Krishna, Harsha and Jivita, should probably be 
placed in the period between A.D. 510, the date of Bhanu 
Gupta, and 554, the date of Išānavarman. It is possible, 
but by no means certain, that one of these kings is 
identical with the Gupta emperor mentioned in the 
Dāmodarpur plate of A.D. 5493-44.” The absence of high- 
sounding titles like Mahārājādhirāja or Parama-bhattaraka 


! Although the rulers, the names of most of whom ended in—gupta, 
mentioned in the Aphsad and connected contemporary epigraphs, who ruled 
over the provinces in the heart of the carly Gupta empire, are called “Guptas” 
for the sake of convenience, their relationship with the carly Gupta-kula or 
Gupta-vamia is not known. It is, however, to be noted that some of them 
(e.g.. Kumara Gupta and Deva Gupta), bore names that are found in the 
earlier family, and Krishna Gupta, the founder of the line, has been identified 
by some with Govinda Gupta, son of Chandra Gupta II. But the last sugges- 
tion is hardly acceptable, because Govinda must have flourished more than 
half a century before Krishna Gupta. And it is surprising that the panegyrists 
of Krishna Gupta's descendants should have omitted all references to the 
early Guptas if their patrons could really lay claim to such an illustrious 
ancestry. In the Aphsad inscription the dynasty is described simply as 
Sad-varhía ‘of good lineage’. The designation Gupta, albeit not "Early 
Imperial Gupta”, is possibly justified by the evidence of Bina. The Guptas 
and the Gupta Kulaputra mentioned in Bāņa's Küdambari and Harsha-charita 
may refer to the family of Krishna, if not to some hitherto unknown descen- 
dants of the carly imperial line. One of the princes of the early Gupta line, 
Ghatotkacha Gupta of the Tumain inscription is known to have ruled oven 
Eastern Malwa and it is not impossible that Krishna Gupta was, in some 
way, connected with him. We must, however, await future discoveries 10 
clear up the point, 
|. 2H. Šāstrī, Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. mo ff. 

s Mr. Y. R. Gupte (Ind. Hist. Journal) reads the name of Kumāra in the 
inscription of A.D. 543-44. but he identifies him with the son of Narasimha 
Gupta. The ruler whose name is missing may represent one or other of the 
"Gupta" lines already known to scholars or some new line. Cf. the cases of 
Vainya Gupta and the princes mentioned on pp. 214-15 of Ep. Ind., xx, 
Appendix. 
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in the Slokas or verses of the Aphsad Inscription does not 
necessarily prove that the kings mentioned there were 
petty chiefs. No such titles are attached to the name of 
Kumara I in the Mandašor Inscription, or to the name of 
Budha in the Eran Inscription. On the other hand the 
queen of Madhava Gupta, one of the least powerful kings 
mentioned in the Aphsad Inscription, is called Parama- 
bhattārikā and Mahādevī in the Déo Baraņārk epigraph. 
Regarding Krishna Gupta we know very little. ‘The 
Aphsad Inscription describes him as a hero whose arm 
played the part of a lion, in bruising the foreheads of the 
array of the rutting elephants of (his) haughty enemy 
(dyiptarati), (and) in being victorious by (its) prowess over 
countless foes. The driptarati against whom he had to 
fight may have been Yašodharman. The next king Deva 
Sri Harsha Gupta had to engage in terrible contests with 
those who were "averse to the abode of the goddess of 
fortune being with (him, her) own lord.” There were 
wounds from many weapons on his chest. The name of 
the enemies, who tried to deprive him of his rightful pos- 
sessions, are not given. Harsha's son Jīvita Gupta I pro- 
bably succeeded in re-establishing the power of his family 
in the territory lying between the Himalayas and the sea, 
apparently in Eastern India. “The very terrible scorching 
fever (of fear) left not (his) haughty foes, even though they 
stood on seaside shores that were cool with the flowing and 
ebbing currents of water, (and) were covered with the 
branches of plantain trees severed by the trunks of ele- 
phants roaming through the lofty groves of palmyra palms; 
(or) even though they stood on (that) mountain (Himā- 
laya) which is cold with the water of the rushing and 
waving torrents full of snow." ‘The “haughty foes” on 
seaside shores were probably the Gaudas who had already 
launched into a career of conquest about this time and 
who are described as living on the sea shore (samudr-āšraya) 
in the Haraha Inscription of A.D. 554 The other ene- 


1 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 110 ef seq. 
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mies may have included ambitious Kurmārāmātyas like 
Nandana of the Amauna plate. 

The next king, Kumara Gupta III had to encounter 
a sea of troubles. The Gaudas were issuing from their 
"proper realm" which was in Western Bengal as it bord- 
ered on the sea and included Karnasuvarna' and Radha- 
puri. The lord of the Andhras who had thousands of 
three-fold rutting elephants, and the Salikas who had an 
army of countless galloping horses, were powers to be 
reckoned with. The Andhra king was probably Mādhava- 
varman (1, Janasraya) of the Polamuru plates belonging 
to the Vishnukundin family who “crossed the river 
Godavari with the desire to conquer the eastern region ^ 
and performed eleven horse-sacrifices. The Sülikas were 
probably the Chalukyas.' In the Mahākūta pillar inscrip- 
tion the name appears as Chalikya. In the Gujarat records 
we find the forms Solaki and Solanki. Sülika may have 
been another dialectic variant. The Mahākūta pillar 
inscription tells us that in the sixth century A.D., Kīrti- 
varman I of the “Chalikya” dynasty gained victories over 
the kings of Vanga, Anga, Magadha, etc. His father is 
known to have performed the Asvamedha sacrifice, “the 
super-eminent touch-stone to test the might of warriors con- 
quering the world and an indication of the conquest of all 
the warriors.” Prince Kirtivarman may have been entrust- 
ed with the guardianship of the sacrificial steed that had to 
roam about for a year in the territories of the rulers to 
whom a challenge was thrown by the performer of the 


sacrifice. 
A new power was rising in the Upper Ganges Valley 


|! M. Chakravarti, JASB, 1908, p. 274. 

: Prabodha-chandrodaya, Act IL 

3 Dubreuil, AHD, p. gz and D. C. Sircar, THQ, 1945, 276 ff. 

4 In the Brihat-Sarhhitā, IX. iy; XIV. 5. the Š$ūlikas and Saulikas are 
associated with Aparānta (N, Konkag), Vanavási (Kanara) and Vidarbha (Berar). 
In Brih. Sarh., IX. 21, X. 7. XVL 45, however, they are associated with 
Gandhāra and Vokkāņa (Wakhan). A branch of the people may have dwelt 
in the north-west. In JRAS, 1912, 128, we have a reference to Kulastambha 
of the Sulki family. Tàüranatha (Ind. Ant., IV, 364) places the kingdom of 
"$ulik'" beyond '"Togara" (Ter in the Deccan ?). 
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which was destined to engage in a death grapple with the 
Guptas for the mastery of Northern India. This was 
the Mukhara or Maukhari! power. The Maukharis 
claimed descent from the hundred sons whom king 
Ašvapati got from Vaivasvata, i.e, Yama? (not Manu). 
Ihe family consisted of several distinct groups. The stone 
inscriptions of one group have been discovered in the 
Jaunpur and Bara Banki districts of the Uttara Pradesa, 
while lithic records of another group have been discovered 
in the Gaya district of Bihar. A third family has left 
inscription at Badva in the Kotah state in Rājputāna, The 
Maukharis of Gaya, namely, Yajnavarman, Sardülavarman 
and Anantavarman were a feudatory family. Sārdūla is 
expressly called sāmanta chūdāmaņi, 'crest-jewel of vassal 
chiefs’ in the Barābar Hill Cave Inscription of his son. 
Ihe Badva Maukharis held the office of general or military 
governor under some Prince of Western India in the third 
century A.D. The Maukharis of the Uttara Pradēša” 
probably also held a subordinate rank at first. The earliest 
princes of this family, viz, Harivarman, Adityavarman, 


‘The family was called both Mukhara and Maukhari, "Soma-Sürya 
varšāviva Pushpabhüti (sic) Mukhara Varhšau'", "sakalabhuvana nametskrīto 
Maukhan variíah."  (Harsha-charita, Farab's ed., pp. (41,1460). Cf. also CII, 
p. z29. 

š Mbh., HE. 296. 38 ff. The reference is undoubtedly to the hundred 
sons that Asvapati obtained as a boon from Yama on the intercession of his 
daughter Savitri. lt is surprising that some writers still identify the Vaivasvata 
ol the Maukhari record with Manu. 

* CI, p. 223. The connection of the Maukharis with Gayā is very old. 
Ibis is proved by the clay seal with the inscription Mokhalita, or Mokhali- 
pam (Fleet, CIL 14), to which attention has already been drawn above. A 
reference to the Mokaris seems also to occur in the Chandravalli Stone Ins- 
coption of the Kadamba king Mayūrašarman (Arch, Survey of Mysore, A, R. 
i929, pp. so f). Dr. Tripathi finds a possible reference in the Mahābhāshya 
(JBORS, 1934, March). For the Badvā ins, see Ep. Ind., XXIII, 42 ff. 
(Altekar). 

* In literature the Maukhari line of U. P. is associated with the city of 
hanauy which may have been the capital at one time. €f. C. V. Vaidya, 
Mediaeval Hindu India, 1, pp. 9, 33; Axgaw~amuthan, the Kaveri, the Mau- 
hharis and the Samgam Age, p. 101. Hiuen’ Tsang, however, declares Kanauj 
to have been included within the realm of the House of Pushyabhüti even 
belore Harsha. A Gupta noble was in possession of Kugasthala (Kanauj) for 
noc lime after the death of Kajyavardhana and before the rise of Harsha. 
(Harsha-Charita, Parab's ed., pp. 226, 249). 
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and Tévaravarman, were simply Mahārājas. Adityavarman's 
wife was Harsha Gupta, probably a sister of king Harsha 
Gupta. The wife of his son and successor Tévaravarman 
was also probably a Gupta princes named Upa-Gupta. 
In the Haraha inscription T$anavarman, son of Tšvaravar- 
man and Upa-Guptā,' claims victories over the Andhras, ° 
the Sülikas and the Gaudas and is the first to assume the 
Imperial title of Maharajadhiraja. 1t was this which 
probably brought him into conflict with king Kumāra 
Gupta III.* Thus began a duel between the Maukharis 
and the Guptas which ended only when the latter with the 
help of the Gaudas wiped out the Maukhari power in the 
time of Grahavarman, brother-in-law of Harshavardhana.* 

We have seen that Isanavarman's mother and grand- 
mother were probably Gupta princesses. The mother of 
Prabhākaravardhana, the other empire-builder of the 
second half of the sixth century; appears also to have been 
a Gupta princess. It seems that the Gupta marriages in 
this period were as efficacious in stimulating imperial 
ambition® as the Lichchhavi marriages of more ancient 
times. 

Kumara Gupta HII claims to have “churned that 
formidable milk-ocean, the cause of the attainment of 
fortune, which was the army of the glorious Isanavarman, 
a very moon among kings.” “Ihis is not an empty boast, 
for the Maukhari records do not claim any victory Ove! 


1 Fleet, CH, 220. 

z phe victory over the Andhras is also alluded to in the Jaunpur stone 
inscription (CH. p. 230) which, according to Flect, also seems to refer to a 
conflict with Dhara, the capital of Western Malaya (7). Dr. Basak thinks 
that Dhārā in this passage refers to the edge of the sword (Hif. N, E. 
Ind., 1089). 

3 Any one acquainted with the history of Europe knows that enumeration 
as E, IL, HE ete. need mot imply that the kings in question belonged to the 
same dynasty. 

4 The successors of Grahavarman may have survived as petty nobles. 
With them a "Later Gupta" king contracted a matrimonial alliance im the 
seventh century A.D. 

5 Cf. Hocinle, JRAS, 190%. p. 557- 

6 Aphsad Ins. 
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the Guptas. Kumar Gupta III's funeral rites took place 
at Prayaga which probably formed a part of his dominions. 

‘The son and successor of this king was Dāmodara 
Gupta, He continued the struggle with the Maukharis' 
and fell fighting against them. “Breaking up the proudly 
stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging to the 
Maukhari, which had thrown aloft in battle the troops of 
the Hünas (in order to trample them to death), he became 
unconscious (and expired* in the fight)." 

Damodara Gupta was succeeded by his son Mahásena ` 
Gupta. He is probably the king of Malava, possibly 
Eastern. Malwa, mentioned in the Harsha-charita, whose 
sons Kumara Gupta and Madhava Gupta were appointed 
to wait upon Rājya-vardhana and Harsha-vardhana by 
their father, king Prabhakara-vardhana of the Pushyabhūti 
family of Srikantha (Ihānesar). The intimate relation 
between the family of Mahasena Gupta and that of Pra- 
bhakara-vardhana is proved by the Madhuban grant and 
the Sonpat copper seal inscription of Harsha which repre- 
sent Mahasena Gupta Devi as the mother of Prabhakara, 
and the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena which alludes to 


the association of Madhava Gupta, son of Mahasena Gupta, 
with Harsha. 


' The Maukhāri opponent of Dāmodara Gupta was either Süryavarman 
ow Sarvasarmian (both being sons of Išānavarmam), if not Ifānavarmam himsell. 
A *stüryavarman is described in the Sirpur stone inscription of Mahāšiva Gupta 
as “born in the unblemished family of the Varmans, great on account of 
thei ddfipatya (supremacy) over Magadha.'* If this Süryavarman be identical 
with, or a descendant of, Sūryavarman, the son of Ifānavarman, then it is 
cortain that for a time the supremacy of Magadha passed from the hands of 
ihe Guptas to that of the Maukharis, The Deo-Baraņārk Inscription 
(shāhābad District) of Jīvita Gupta II also suggests (CH, pp. 216-218) that 
the Maukharis Sarvavarman and Avantivarman held a considerable part ot 
Magadha some time after Bālāditya-deva. After the loss of Magadha the 
later Guptas were apparently confined to '"Mālava,'* till Mahāsena Gupta 
once more pushed his conquests as far as the Lauhitya. 

z Reference to Mahābhārata XH. 98, 46-47; KRaghuvank, VIL 55; 
Kāvyādarša, 11, 119; Rüjatarahgimi, 1. 68, shows that the objections raised 
against the interpretation of Fleet are invalid. The significance of the touch 
ob SurabadhG@s as distinct from a human being, is entirely missed by a writer 


in Bhand, Com. Vol, 181, and a reviewer of Dr. Tripathi's History of Ancient 
India. 
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The Pushyabhūti alliance of Mahāsena Gupta was 
probably due to his fear of the rising power of the 
Maukharis.' The policy was eminently successful, and 
during his reign we do not hear of any struggle with that 
family. But a new danger threatened from the east. A 
strong monarchy was at this time established in K 
by a line of princes who claimed descent from Bhagadatta. 
King Susthitavarman* of this family came into conflict 
with Mahasena Gupta and was defeated. “The mighty 
fame of Mahasena Gupta,” says the Aphsad inscription, 
“marked with honour of victory in war over the illustrious 
Susthitavarman,..... is still constantly sung on the banks of 
the river Lohitya." 

Between Mahāsena Gupta, the contemporary of 
Prabhākara-vardhana, and his younger or youngest son 
Mādhava Gupta, the contemporary of Harsha, we have to 
place a king named Deva Gupta II? who is mentioned by 
name in the Madhuban and Banskhera inscriptions of 
Harsha as the most prominent among the kings "who 
resembled wicked horses,” who were all punished and 
restrained in their evil career by Rājya-vardhana. As the 
Gupta princes are uniformly connected with Mālava in the 
Harsha-charita there can be no doubt that the wicked Deva 
Gupta is identical with the wicked lord of Mālava who cut 
off Grahavarman Maukhari, and who was himself defeated 
"with ridiculous ease" by Rājya-vardhana.* It is difficult 





t And perhaps of other aggressive states mentioned in the beginning of 
the fourth Uchchhvāsa of the Harsha-charita, The Litas of that passage may 
have reference to the Katachchuris who finally ousted the Guptas from Vidišā 
in or about A.D. 608. The Katachchuri (Kalachuri) dominions included the 
Lata country in the latter part of the sixth and the first decade of the seventh 
century A.D. (Dubreuil, AHD, 82). | 

3 See the Nidhanapur plates. A writer in the JRAS (1928) revives the 
thcory that Susthitavarman was a Maukhari and not a king of Kāmarūpa. 
But no Maukhari king of that name is known, The association of Susthits 
varman with the river Lohitva or Brahmaputra clearly shows that the king 
of that name mentioned in the Nidhanapur plates is meant. 

3 The Emperor Chandra Gupta II was Deva Gupta I. 

& It is difficult to believe, as does one writer, that the Mālava antagonist 
of Grahavarman and R&jya-vardhana was Buddharāja of the Kalachuri 
(Katachchuri) family. Had that been the case then it is rathér surprising 
that a shadowy figure like Devagupta, and not Buddha raja, would be specially 
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to determine the posrtion of Deva Gupta in the dynastic 
list of the Guptas. He may have been the eldest son of 
Mahāsena Gupta, and an elder brother of Kumāra Gupta 
and Mādhava Gupta. His name is omitted in the Aphsad 


list of kings, just as the name of Skanda Gupta is omitted 
in the Bhitarī list. 


Shortly before his death, king Prabhākara-vardhana 
had given his daughter Rajyasri in marriage to Grahavar- 
man, the eldest son of the Maukhari king Avantivarman, 
The alliance of the Pushyabhuütis with the sworn enemies 
of his family must have alienated Deva Gupta, who formed 
a counter-alliance with the Gaudas whose hostility towards 
the Maukharis dated from the reign of Išānavarman. As 


E - 


soon as Prabhākara died the Gupta king and the Gauda 
king, Sasanka, seem to have made a joint attack on the 
Maukhari kingdom. “Graha-varman was by the wicked 
raja of Mālava cut off from the living along with his noble 
deeds. Rajyasri also, the princess, was confined like a 
brigand's wife with a pair of iron fetters kissing her feet 
and cast into prison at Kanyakubja.” “The villain, 


selected in the epigraphic records of the time of Harsha, for prominent notice 
among "the kings who resembled wicked horses," who received punishment 
at the hands of Rājyavardhana. It is the "Guptas" who are associated with 
Mūlava in the Harsha-charita which deals mainly with events till the rescue 
of Kājyašī. The rulers mentioned in connection with the tragic fate of the 
last of the Maukharis, the vicissitudes through which Rājvadiīī passed, and the 
struggles in which Rājvavardhana engaged, include Guptas and Gaudas but 
no Katachchuri king. 

' Hoernle, JRAS, 1903, p. 56z. The suggestion, however, cannot be 
regarded as a well-established fact. Devagupta may have represented a colla: 
teral line of the Mālava family who continued to pursue a policy hostile to 
the Pushyabhūtis and the Maukharis, while Kumāra, Madhava. the Gupta 
Kulaputra who connived at the escape of Rājyašrī from Kufasthala (Kanauj), 
and Adityasena, son of Mūdhava, who gave his daughter in marriage to a 
Maukhari, may have belonged to a friendly branch. 

* There is no reason to believe that Sa£ánka belonged to the Gupta family 
(pace Allan, Gupta Coins, Ixiv). Even if it be proved that he had a secondary 
name, Narendra Gupta, that by itself cannot establish a connection with the 
Gupta line in view of (a) the absence of any reference to his supposed Gupta 
ancestry in "his own seal matrix ins. or in the record of his feudatories, (b) 
the use of the — Nandidhwrja to the exclusion of the Garudadhvaja, (c) his 
Gauda connection. The epithet 'Samudrātraya" applied to the Gaudas of the 


sixth century A.D., can hardly be regarded as an apposite characterisation of 
the Guptas of Magadha, Prayāga or Mālwa. " 
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deeming the army leaderless purposes to invade and seize 
this country (Thanesar) as well." Rajya-vardhana, though 
he routed the Mālava army “with ridiculous ease,” was 
“allured to confidence by false civilities on the part of the 
overlord of Gauda, and then weaponless, confiding and 
alone despatched in his own quarters." 

To meet the formidable league between the Guptas 
and the Gaudas, Harsha, the successor of Rajya-vardhana, 
concluded an alliance with Bhāskara-varman, king of 
Kāmarūpa, whose father Susthita-varman Mriganka had 
fought against Mahasena Gupta. This alliance was 
disastrous for the Gaudas as we know from the Nidhanapur 
plates of Bhāskara. At the time of the issuing of the 
plates Bhaskara-varman was in possession of the city of 
Karnasuvarna that had once been the capital of the Gauda 
king, Sasanka, whose death took place some time between 
A.D. 619 and 637. The king overthrown by Bhāskara- 
varman may have been Jayanāga (nágarajasamahvayo 
Gaudarāja, the king of Gauda named Naga, successor of 
Somākhya or Sasanka), whose name is disclosed by the 
Vappaghoshavāta inscription” The Gauda people, how- 
ever, did not tamely acguiesce in the loss of their inde- 
pendence. They became a thorn in the side of Kanauj 
and Kāmarūpa, and their hostility towards those two 
powers was inherited by the Pala and Séna successors of 
Sasanka. 

In or about A.D. 608 the Guptas seem to have lost 
Vidišā to the Katachchuris. Magadha was held a little 
before A.D. 637 by Pūrņavarman. Madhava Gupta the 
younger or youngest son of Mahasena Gupta, remained a 
subordinate ally of Harsha of Thanesar and Kanauj and 
apparently resided at his court. ln the period 618-27, 
Harsha “punished the kings of four parts of India” and in 
641 assumed the title of King of Magadha. After his 


1 Harsha-charita, Uchchhvāsa 6, p. 183. 

2 Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. Go fl; Ara-Maūjušrī-mūla-kalpa, ed. G. Šāstri, 
p. Ga6. The name Jaya is also givēn in the Buddhist work. 

3 fnd. Ant., IX. 19. 
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death the Gupta sovereignty in Magadha was revived by 

ityasena, a prince of remarkable vigour and ability, 
who found his opportunity in the commotion which 
followed the usurpation of Harsha's throne by Arjuna (?). 
For this “Later Gupta" king we have a number of inscrip- 
tions which prove that he ruled over a wide territory 
extending to the shores of the oceans. The Aphsad, 
Shahpur and Mandara inscriptions recognise his undis- 
puted possession of south and part of east Bihar. <A 
Deoghar inscription, noticed by Fleet,’ describes him as the 
ruler of the whole earth up to the shores of the seas, and 
the performer of the Ašvamedha and the other great 
sacrifices. He renewed contact with the Gaudas as well 
as the Maukharis and received a Gauda named Sūksham- 
Siva in his service. A Maukhari chief, Bhogavarman, 
accepted the hands of his daughter* and presumably 
became his subordinate ally. The Déo-Baranark inscrip- 
tion refers to the Jayaskandhāvāra of his great-grandson 
Jivita Gupta II at Gomatikottaka. This clearly suggests 
that the so-called Later Guptas, and not the Maukharis, 
dominated about this time the Gomatī valley in the 
Madhya-deša. The Mandira inscription applies to Adit- 
yasena the imperial titles of Parama-bhattāraka and 
Mahārājādhirāja. We learn from the Shahpur stone 
image inscription that he was ruling in the year A.D. 
672-73. It is not improbable that he or his son Deva 
Gupta (III) is the Sakalottarā-patha-nātha, lord of the 
whole of North India, who was defeated by the Chalukya 
kings Vinayaditya (A.D. 680-96) and Vijayāditya.” 

We learn from the Dēo-Baraņārk inscription that 
Adityasena was succeeded by his son Deva Gupta (IM, 
who in his turn was succeeded by his son Vishnu Gupta 
(II).* The last king was Jivita Gupta II, son of Vishnu. 


1 CII, p. 213 n. Aditya is said to have performed three Asvamedha 
sacrifices. 


3 Kielhorn, INI, 541. 

3 Bom, Gaz., Vol. 1, Part If, pp. 189, 968, 47:1; and Kendur plates. 

* This king seems also to be mentioned in an inscription discovered at 
Mangraon in the Buxar subdivision, | 
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All these kings continued to assume imperial titles. That 
these were not empty forms appears from the records of 
the Western Chalukyas of Vatapi which testify to the 
existence of a Pan-North Indian empire in the last quarter 
of the seventh century A.D. The only North Indian 
sovereigns, Uttarapatha-natha, who laid claim to the 
imperial dignity during this period, and actually dominat- 
ed Magadha and the Madhya-deša as is proved by the 
Aphsad and Déo-Baranark inscriptions, were Adityasena 
and his successors.' 

The Gupta empire was probably finally destroyed by 
the Gaudas who could never forgive Madhava Gupta's 
desertion of their cause and who may have grown power- 
ful in the service of Adityasena. In the time of Yašovar- 
man of Kanauj, i.e., in the first half of the eighth century 
A.D., a Gauda king occupied the throne of Magadha.” 

Petty Gupta Princes, apparently connected with the 
imperial line, ruled in the Kanarese districts during the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries A.D. and are fre- 
quently mentioned in inscriptions. Evidence of an earlier 
connection of the Guptas with the Kanarese country is 
furnished by the Talagund inscription which says that 
Kakustha-varman of the Kadamba dynasty gave his 
daughters in marriage to the Gupta and other kings. In 


1 For a curious reference to the Chalukyas and king Jih-kwan (‘Sun army 
f.e.. Adityasena), see IA. X, p. 110. | 

2 Cf. the Gaudavaho by Vākpatirāja. Banerji confounds the Gaudas with 
the later Guptas. In the Harāhā Inscription the Gaudas are associated with 
the sea-coast, Samudrāšrayā, while the later Guptas, as is well-known, had 
their centres in the hinterland including Magadha and Malwa. The people 
on the seashore were, according to the evidence of the Aphsad Inscription, 
hostile to Jivita Gupta I. The Pragastikdra of the Aphsad record is expressi 
mentioned as a Gauda, a designation that is never applied to his patrons 
The family of Krishna Gupta is simply characterised as Sadwarhia and theie 
is not the slightest hint that the kings of the line and their panegvrist 
belonged to the same nationality, The fact that Gauda is the designation 
of the lord of Magadha in the days of Yasovarman carly in the eighth. century 
cannot be taken to prove that Gauda and later Gupta are interchangeable 
terms, In this period lordship of Magadha is not inseparably connected only 
with later Gupta lineage. Cf. the passage Magadhdtipatyamahatam Jàta kule 
varmandm, which proves the existence of non-Gupta lines among rulers «of 
Magadha in this age. 











Or six! TOTEM A.D. the — king Naren- 
irasena, a descendant í Chandra Gupta Il Vikramadi itya 
— his Sinter Prabhat Gu tā, is said to have 
x IIl apelat of <untala, i.e., of the Kanarese region. 
y. Curiously enough, the Gutta or Gupta chiefs of the 
MA Kanarese Country claimed descent from Chandra Gupta 
Vikramāditya,* lord of Ujjayini.’ ` 


! Jouveau-Dubreuil, AHD, p. 76. 
3 Bomb, Gaz., Vol. I, Part NH, PP. 578.80. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, “A 


Peep into the Early History of Ind p. Go. I owe this reference to Dr 
Bhandarkar, | 


e —— account of the Haie Guptas was first published: in the JASB, 120, 
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7 THE LATEST GUPTAS 
Krishņa Gupta 
x vgk g | Harivarman Maukhari 
Harsha Gupta Harsha Guptá s Adityavarman 
Jīvita* Gupta 1 retā ieiet 
Kumāra Gupta HI Téanavarman A.D. 554 
D ra Gupta . 
Sürvavarman Sarvavarman 
retā | Pushyabhütis | 
t Rājyavardhana 1 Avantivārman! 
Mauhāsena Gupta ?Mahásena ^ aper eer osse n 
n E Frabhākaravardhana 


Deva Cupia HU (7) Kumara Gupta sinc aud Gupta =Šrīmati Devi 


| E 
Adityasena = Kona Devi 


A.D. 672-73 
| klravardkans IT Harshavardhana Rājyačrī = Grahavarman 
| A.D. 606-647 Maukhari 
M it C Dicūvsaena H of Valebhi 
A.D. 6249-639 
Bhogavarman = daughter Deva Gupta MI = Kamali Devi 
Maukhari 
Vatsa Dev Vishnu Gupta= ljjādevī — . 

Javadeva TRO. tiun 48 A.D.(?) or 759 Jivita Gupta HWH 


A.D. (?)=Rajyamati, daughter of Harshadeva 


1A. Ghosh, Two Maukhan seals from Nalanda, Ep. xxiv, 285. We hava 
„reference to another son of Avantivarman named Suva Oo Such who 
seems to have succeeded his father. Grabavarman too. has royal epithets in 
the Harsha-charita (pp. 149. 183). The order of succession is not, however 
clear from available evidence. 





APPENDIX A 
THE RESULTS OF ASOKA'S PROPAGANDA IN WESTERN ASIA! 


The vast region beyond the western frontiers of India came 
within the geographical horizon of Buddhist writers as early as the 
Báveru Jātaka, and possibly the Sussondi Jataka, and its princes 
figure not inconspicuously in Buddhist inscriptions of the third 
century B. C. The records of Ašoka show that the eyes of the 
imperial missionary of Magadha were turned more to the West 
than to the East; and even the traditional account of early Buddist 
proselytising efforts given in the chronicles of Ceylon; does not 
omit to mention the country of the Yonas where Mahārakkhita 
“delivered in the midst of the people the 'Kālakārāma suttanta, in 
consequence of which a hundred and seventy thousand living beings 
attained to the reward of the path (of salvation) and ten thousand 
received the pabbajjà." It will perhaps be argued that the Yona 
country mentioned in the chronicles is to be identified with some 
district in the Kabul valley, and is not to be taken to refer to the 
realm of "Antiochos,* the Yona king, and the kings, the neighbours 
of that Antiochos, namely, Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas and 
Alexander.” mentioned in the second and the thirteenth rock edicts 
of Ašoka. Rhys Davids, in fact, is inclined to regard the declaration 
in these edicts about the success of Asoka's missionary propaganda 
in the realms of Yona princes as mere “royal rhodomontade”. “It 
is quite likely,” says he, “that the Greek kings are only thrown in 
by way of make (weight, as it were); and that no emissaries had 
been actually sent there at alL"* Sir Flinders Petrie is, however. 


| Mainly an extract from an article published in the Buddhistic Studies 
(ed. B. C. Law). 
z Mahāvarhša, Ch. XIL 
* Dr, Jarl Charpentier has contributed a paper to A Volume of Indian 
Mudies presented to Professor F. J. Rapson in which he revives the suggestion 
of Prinsep (Multssch, Asoka, xxxi) that "Ashtiyvaka"" referred to by Atoka is 
Antiochos Soter (c 281-61), and not his son Antiochos Theos (261-46). But 
his theory requires that Chandragupta ascended the throne in 427-25 B.C., 
that he was identical with Xandrames and that the story of his visit to 
Alexander (recorded by Justin and Plutarch) is a myth. The theory is 
opposed not only to the evidence of Justin and Plutarch, but to the known 
facts about the ancestry of Chandragupta. Unlike Xandrames, Chandragupta . 
is nowhere represented as of barber origin. His paternal ancestors are 
described as rulers by Brāhmanicāl and Buddhist writers alike. 
* Buddhist India, p. 298. 
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of opinion that in the Ptolemaic Period Buddhism and Buddhist 
festivals had already reached the shores of Egypt. He infers this 
from Indian figures found at Memphis. An epigraph from the 
Thebaid mentions as the dedicator "Sophon the Indian".' 

Alberuni,* writing in the eleventh century A. D. says, "In 
former times Khurāsān, Persis, Irak, Mosul, the country up to the 
frontier of Syria, was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth 
from Adharbaijan and preached Magism in Balkh (Baktra). His 
doctrine came into favour with king Gushtasp, and his son Isfendiyad 
spread the new faith both in East and West, both by force and 
by treaties. He founded fire-temples through his whole Empire. 
from the frontiers of China to those of the Greek Empire. The 
succeeding kings made their religion (i.e, Zoroastrianism) the 
obligatory state-religion for Persis and Irak. In consequence the 
Buddhists were banished from those countries, and had to emigrate 
to the countries east of Balkh......... Then came Islam.” The above 
account may not be correct in all its particulars. The statement 
that Buddhism flourished in the countries of Western Asia before 
Zoroaster is clearly wrong. But the prevalence of the religion of 
Sakyamuni in parts of Western Asia in a period considerably anterior 
to Alberuni and its suppression by Zoroastrianism and Islam may 
well be based upon fact. The antagonism of Buddhism to the fire- 
cult is hinted at in the B/üridatta Jātaka”* It has even been 
suggested that Zoroastrian scriptures allude to disputes with the 
Buddhists.* 

Four centuries before Alberuni, Hieuen Tsang bore witness 
to the fact that Lang kie(ka)-lo, a country subject to Persia, con- 
tained above 100 monasteries and more than 6,000 Brethren who 
applied themselves to the study of the Great and Little "Vehicles". 
Persia (Po-la-sse) itself contained two or three Sanghārāmas, with 
several hundred priests, who principally studied the teaching of the 
Little Vehicle according to the Saravastivadin school. The pātra 
of šākya Buddha was in this country, in the King’s palace.” 

The Chinese pilgrim did not probably personally visit Persia. 
But no doubt need be entertained regarding the existence of 
Buddhist communities and Sanghdrdmas or monasteries in Iran, 


t Mahaffy, 4 History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty, 1551. 

* Sachāu, Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 21. 

3 No. 54%. 

A Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, 450. 

* Beal, Records of the Western World, Vol. IL, pp. 277-78; Watters Yuan 
Chwang, Il, 257. 
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Stein discovered a Buddhist monastery in "the terminal marshes 
of the Helmund” in Seistan.' Mani, the founder of the Mani- 
chan religion, who was born in A.D. 215-16, at Ctesiphon in 
Babylonia and began to preach his gospel probably in A.D. 242, 
shows unmistakable traces of Buddhist infiuence.* In his book 
Shdbirgan (Shapurakhan) he speaks of the Buddha as a messenger 
of God. Legge and Eliot refer to a Manichwan treatise which 
has the form of a Buddhist Sutra. It speaks of Mant as the 
Tathagata and mentions Buddhas and the Bodhisattva. 1n Bunyiu 
Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, App., Ll, No. 4, we have reference to a Parthian prince 
who became a Buddhist Sramana or monk before A.D. 148. In 
his History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Dr. Vincent Smith 
refers to a picture of a four-armed Buddhist saint or Bodhisattva 
in the guise of a Persian with black beard and whiskers, holding a - 
thunderbolt (vajra) im his left hand, which has been found at a 
place called Dandān-Uilig in Turkistan. Such figures are un- 
doubtedly the products of a type of Buddhism which must have 
developed in Iran, and enjoyed considerable popularity as late as 
the eighth. century A.D. which is the date assigned by Dr. Smith 
to the fresco or distemper paintings on wood and plaster discovered 
at Dandān-Uilig. 

It is difficult to say to what extent Buddhist literature made 
iis influence felt in Western Asia. Sir Charles Eliot points out the 
close resemblance between certain Manichean works and the 
Buddhist Suftas and the Pātimokkha, and says that according to 
Cyril of Jerusalem, the Manichwan scriptures were written by one 
Scythianus and revised by his disciple Terebinthus who changed 
his name to Boddas,' He finds in this “jumble” allusions to Buddha 
Sakyamuni and the Bo-tree. It may further be pointed out that 
some Jātaka tales show a surprising similarity to some of the stories 
in the Arabian Nights. The Samugga Jūtaka,” for instance, tells 
the story of the demon who put his beautiful wife in a box and 
guarded her in this manner in order that she might not go astray. 


! Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, VII, 8. 

3 Ibid, p. 446; The Dacca University Journal, Feb., 1026, pp. 108, 111; 
JKAS, 1919, 69, 76, 84. | 

s P. 310, : 

* Cf, McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 185. 
"PIcrebintīhus proclaimed himself learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians 
and gave out that his name was no longer Terebinthus but that he was a 


new Buddha (Buddas) and that he was born of a virgin. Terebinthus was 
the disciple of Scythianus, who was a Saracen born in Palestine and who 
traded with India,” | | 


š No. 436. 
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But this did not prevent her from taking pleasure with others. Thc 
tale in all its essential recurs in the Arabian Nights.' 
The Játaka verse, 
"He his true bliss in solitude will find, 
Afar from woman and her treachery” 
is comparable to the statement of the poet in the Arabian Nights : 
"Never trust in women ; nor rely upon their vows ; 
For their pleasure and displeasure depend upon their —— 


They offer a false affection ; 

For perfidy lurks within their clothing.” 

Whatever may be the case at the present day, in times gone 
by Western Asia was clearly not altogether outside the sphere of 
the intellectual and spiritual conquests of Buddhism. 


«foris from 


i Rurtoh, The Book of the Thousand Nights, 1. rath; Olcott, 
ihe Arabian Nights, P. S; Lancs Arabian Nights, pp. 59- A similar story 
is found in Lambaka X, ftaranga 8 of the Aathd-sertt-sdgara; Penzer, ph. 
Ocean of Story, Vol. V. pp. 151.52. "Šo attachment to women, the result of 
infatuation produces misery to all men. But indillerence to them produces 
in the discerning emancipation from the bonds of existence.” 





APPENDIX B 


A NOTE ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION OF KANISHKA 
AND RUDRADAMAN I' 


Some years ago' Mr. Haricharan Ghosh and Professor Jaya- 
chandra Vidyalankar contributed two very interesting notes on 
the date of Kanishka. The latter upholds the theory of Dr. Sten 
Konow, fortified by the calculations of Dr. Van Wijk, that the 
great Kushan Emperor began his rule in A.D. 128-29, and criticises 
the view put forward in this work that Kanishka Is rule in the 
"Lower Indus Valley" (this and not “Sind,” is the expression 
actually used) could not have synchronised with that of Rudrada- 
man I, who, “did not owe his position as Mahākshatrapa to any- 
body else.” The conclusions of Professor Konow and Dr. Van 
Wijk are admittedly hypothetical, and little more need be said 
about them after the illuminating observations of Professor Rapson 
in JRAS, 1930, January, pp. 186-202. In the present note we shall 
confine ouselves to an examination of the criticism of Professor 
Jayachandra Vidyalankar and Mr. Haricharan Ghosh of the views 
expressed in the preceding pages. 

The Professor has not a word to say about the contention that 
Kanishka's dates 1-23, Vāsishka's dates 24-28, Huvishka’s dates 
31°-60, and Vasudeva’s dates 67-98 suggest a continuous reckoning. 
In other words, Kanishka was the originator of an cra. But we 
know of no era current in North-West India which commenced in 
the second century A.D. He only takes considerable pains to prove 
that Rudradaman’s sway over Sindhu-Sauvira (which he identifies 
with modern Sind) between 130 and 150 A.D. does not imply 
control over Sui Vihar and Multan, and consequently Kanishka’s 
sovereignty over Sui Vihar in the year 1] of an era starting from 
128-29 A.D., ie. in or about 140 A.D.. is not irreconcilable with 
the rule of the Great Satrap in Sindhu-Sauvira at about the same 
time. He is not oblivious of the difficulty of harmonising this 
limitation of Rudradaman s power with the known fact of the Great 
Satrap's campaign against the Yaudheyas in the course of which 
he claims to have uprooted that powerful tribe "in their country 


(IHO. March, 1930, pp. 149ff. 

? IHQ, V, No. 1, March, 1929, pp. 4980, and JHORS, XV, parts I & Jl 
March-June, 1929, pp. 47-63. 

! The earliest recorded date of Huvishka is now known to be the year 28 
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proper which was to the north of Sue Vihar” and, according to 
the theory advocated by the Professor, "formed part of Kanishka s 
dominions" at that time. He meets the difficulty by saying that 
"the pressure of the Kausāna armies from the North had driven 
the Yaudheyas to the desert of Marwar". Such surmises to explain 
away inconvenient details, are, to say the least, not convincing, 
especially in view of the fact that Maru finds separate mention in 
the inscription of Rudradaman as a territory under the rule of the 
mighty Satrap. | f ë 

But is the contention of the Professor that Sindhu-Sauvira did 
not include the country up to Multān correct ? Alberuni, who based 
his assertions on the geographical data of the Purāņas and the 
Brihatsarhhitā, made the clear statement that Sauvira was equivalent 
to Multan and Jahrāvār.' Against this Professor Vidyalankar 
quotes the evidence of Yuan Chwang who says that in his days 
"Mou-lo-san-pu-lu," i.e, Mūla-sthāna-pura or Multan was a 
dependency of the “Che-ka” or Takka country in the C. Pafijab. 
It should be noted, however, that the Chinese pilgrim is referring 
to political dependence, and not geographical inclusion. India was 
a dependency of Great Britain. But geographically it was not à 
part of the British Isles. On the other hand, Alberuni does not 
give the slightest hint that what he actually means by the equation 
"Sauvira, i.e., Multan and Jahrāvār” is political subjection of Multan 
to Sind. His account here is purely geographical, and he is merely 
giving the names of the countries, as taken from the Samhita of 
Varāhamihira with his own comments. Far from making Multān 
a political dependency of Sind he carefully distinguishes "Sauvīra, 
ie, Multan and Jahrāvār" from “Sindhu” which is mentioned 
separately. 

The view that ancient Sauvira was confined to Southern 
Sind and that Sindhu and Sauvira together correspond to modern 
Sind, and nothing but Sind, is unsupported by any early evidence. 
Yuan Chwang went east from Sin-tu above 900 li and, crossing to 
the east bank of the Indus, came to the Mou-lo-san-pu-lu country.“ 
This proves that Sin-tu lay to the west of Mou-lo-san-pu-lu 
(Multān), and was situated on the west side of the Indus. The 
commentator of the Xāmasūtras of Vātsyāyana makes the clear 
statement” araaratfafa | fear aacra qfsaña fanaa waami 
The major part of modern Sind was clearly outside the geogra- 
phical (as opposed to the political) limits of ancient "Sin-tu" or 


i |. goe. 
3 Watters, II. 254. 
3 Benares edition, p. 295. 
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Sindhu and was, in thc days of Yuan Chwang, included in the 
countries of A-tien-P'o-chih-lo, Pi-to-shih-lo, and A-fan-tu. Part 
of the modern territory of Sind may have been included in Sauvira 
whosc southern limits undoubtedly reached the sea, because the 
Milinda-Panho mentions it in a list of countries where "ships do 
congregate” We are informed by the author of the Periplus that 
"ships lie at anchor at Barbaricum" (at the mouth of the Indus). 
But the evidence of Alberuni leaves no room for doubt that the 
northern limits of Sauvira reached Multan. A scholar like 
Alberuni thoroughly conversant with Puranic lore, is not likely 
to make an unwarranted statement. In fact, the inclusion of 
Multan within Sauvira receives striking confirmation from some 
of the Purāņas. The Skandapurdna, for instance,’ referring to the 
famous temple of the Sun at Mūla-sthāna or Multan, says that 
stood on the banks of the river Devikā (Devikatata): — 

ad! nesragrēfa aaecarafafa Man | 

afanrarese TG eR o arfermu u 

In the Agnipurāņa” the Devikā is brought into special rela- 
tions with the realm of Sauvīra:— 

ata aawa gūfga: d 
aa ra fem: mia fama n 

According to Yuan Chwang, Sin-tu and Multan were neigh- 
bouring countries lying on opposite sides of the Indus. This is 
quite in accordance with the close association of Sindhu and 
Sauvīra in early literature. 

qfa: daera gaa aara: 13 
wfs: amaa daa eg fevufu: 1* 
Farfarerratreferen at ferrara 15 

Rudradaman’s mastery over Sindhu and Sauvira (in the sense 
in which these terms were understood by the Purdnas, the com- 
mentator on the Admasifras of Vātsyāyana, Yuan Chwang and 
Alberuni) is clearly irreconcilable with the simultaneous sovere- 
ignty of Kanishka over Sui Vihar. 

Apart from the identification of Sauvira with Multan and 
Jahravar, is it unreasonable to hold that a power which exercised 
Sway over ancient Sindhu and Maru, and fought with the Yau- 
dheyas of Johiyawār, had the Sui Vihar region under its control? 

Mr. H, C. Ghosh asserts* that it cannot be proved that Ru- 


t Prabhāsa-kshetra-Māhātmya, Ch. 278. 
z Ch. zoo. 

*Mbh., HI, Ch, 266. 

4 Mbh., III, Ch. 266. 

s Mbh., HI, Ch. 270. 

* IHO, 1919. p. 79. 
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dradaman held Sindhu and Sauvira some time from 136 A.D. at 
least. He also thinks that the argument that Kanishka started an 
era "involves a petitio principii." Now, we know that by 150 A.D. 
Rudradāman was “the lord of the whole of eastern and western 
Akaravanti, Anupanīvrid, Anartta, Surāshtra, Svabhra, Maru, 
Kachchha, Sindhu, Sauvira, Kukura, Aparanta, Nishada, and other 
territories gained by his own valour.” The conquest of so many 
countries must have taken a long time, and the Andhau inscrip- 
tions show that one of the countries, at any rate, namely, Kachchha, 
had come under the sway of the Great Satrap as early as 130 A.D. 
On p. 277 of the Political History of Ancient India (second edition) 
it has been pointed out that “the name of the capital of Scythia 
(e. the Lower Indus Valley) in the time of the periplus was 
Minnagara, and this was evidently derived from the city of Min 
in Sakasthana mentioned by Isidore. Rapson points out that one 
of the most characteristic features in the name of the western 
Kshatrapas of Cashtana's line, viz., ‘Daman’ (-dama) is found also 
in the name of a prince of the Drangianian house of Vonones. 
Lastly, the Karddamaka family, from which the daughter of the 
Mahākshatrapa Rudra claimed descent, apparently derived its 
name from the Karddama river in Persia.” 

The facts noted above indicate that the Saka sept to which 
Chashtana and Rudradāman belonged came from Sakasth4ana in 
Iran through the Lower Indus Valley to Cutch and other places 
in Western India. In view of this and the contiguity of Cutch 
to the Lower Indus Valley, it is permissible to think that the date 
of the conquest of Sindhu and Sauvira could not have been far 
removed from, and may have even preceded, that of Cutch 
(Kachchha). As the great Satrap retained his hold on these pro- 
vinces till 150 A.D. it stands to reason that he was their ruler from 
c. 136 A.D. 

As to the second contention of Mr. Ghosh, it may be pointed 
out that Kanishka’s dates 1-23, Vasishka’s dates 24-28, Huvishka's 
dates 28-60, and Vāsudeva"s dates 67-98, do suggest a continuous 
reckoning. To deny that Kanishka started an era is tantamount 
to saying that the dates of its successors, Vāsishka, Huvishka, and 
Vasudeva are regnal years. But no serious student will contend 
that Vāsudeva"s dates 67-98 are to be taken as regnal years. 
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APPENDIX G 
A NOTE ON THE LATER GUPTAS' 


It was recently urged by Professor R. D. Banerji that Maha- 
sena Gupta of the Aphsad inscription, father of Mādhava Gupta, 
the associate of Harsha, could not have been a king of East 
Mālava, and secondly, that Susthitavarman whose defeat at the 
hands of Mahāsena Gupta, in the Lohita or Lauhitya region, is 
mentioned in the Aphsad inscription, was not a Maukhari, but a 
king of Kāmarūpa. 

The second proposition will be readily accepted by all careful 
students of the Aphsad epigraph and the Nidhanapur plate inscri- 
tion, though some western scholars are still, I know not why, of 
a contrary opinion? As to the first point, viz, whether Mahā- 
sena Gupta was a direct ruler of East Mālava or of Magadha, a 
student will have to take note of the following facts: — 

(i) In the Dé6-Baranark Inscription of Jivita Gupta II, which 

records the continuance of the grant of a village" in south 
Bihar, we have reference to Bālāditya-deva, and after 
him, to the Maukharis Sarvavarman and Avantivarman. 
Not a word is said about their later Gupta contempora- 
ries in connection with the previous grants of the village. 
The inscription is no doubt damaged, but the sovereignty 
of Sarvavarman and Avantivarman undoubtedly precludes 
the possibility of the direct rule of their contemporaries 
of the later Gupta line. 

(4) Inscriptions discovered in the Barābar and Nāgārjuni hill 
caves disclose the existence of another line of Maukhari 
"Varmans" who were feudatory (sümanta) chiefs of the 
Gayā district in the time of the later Guptas. 

Uii) Yuan Chwang who visited Magadha in the time of Harsha 
mentions Pūrņavarman as the occupant of the throne of 


— an cxtract from an article published in JBORS, Sept.-Dēc., 1929, 
PP. 564ifl. 


“IRAS, 1928, July, pp. 689f. 

m ——— erp see * Suggestion that the village in question may have 
| in U.P. has been commented u rie 

out that Fleet's pon by Dr. Sircar who points 


reading of the name of the village (on which Dr. Majumdar 
bases his conclusions) is tentative and unacceptable, 
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Magadha’ He does not say a word about Madhava 
Gupta or his father in connection with Magadha. 

(iv) Bana indeed, refers to Madhava Gupta, the associate of 
Harsha, but he expressly mentions his father as the king 
of Mālava, and not of Magadha. The existence of two 
associates of Harsha, each bearing the name of Madhava 
Gupta, one of whom was the son of a king of Magadha, 
is not known to the biographer of the great emperor. 

From the evidence adduced above two facts emerge, viz., that 
the father of the only Madhava Gupta whom the biographer of 
Harsha knew to be the associate of his royal patron, was a king 
of Mālava, and that before Harsha's conquest of the province in 
A.D. 6412 direct control over Magadha was exercised, not by the 
Guptas, but by the “Varmans”. The memory of “Varman” ādhi- 
patya (supremacy) over Magadha had not died away even in the 
time of the Sirpur stone inscription of Mahāšiva Gupta. 

The only relevant argument that Professor Banerji urged 
against the view that Mahāsena Gupta, the father of Madhava 
Gupta, the associate of Harsha, was “probably” a king of Mālava, 
is that “it was impossible for a king of Mālava to reach the banks 
of the Lauhitya without strenuous opposition from the kings” 
who governed the intervening region. But how did Professor 
Banerji solve the problem? By making Mahāsena Gupta king of 
Magadha, and assuming that “Assam very probably lay on his 
frontier and Radha and Vanga or Mithila and Varendra were 
included in his kingdom.” Anything in the nature of a proof he 
failed to give, but we were asked to accept his surmise because 
“in this case only is it possible for Mahāsena Gupta to have fought 
with Susthitavarman of Assam.” 

Regarding the possibility of a king of Mālava carrying his 
arms to the banks of the Lauhitya, attention may be invited to the 
Mandašor inscription of Yasodharman. In the case of Mahasena 
Gupta a careful student of the Aphsad inscription cannot fail to 
note that the way before him had been prepared by his immediate 
predecessors. Kumara Gupta, his grandfather, had pushed to 
Prayāga, while Dàmodara Gupta, father of Mahasena Gupta, 
claims to have “broken up the proudly stepping array of mighty 
elephants, belonging to the Maukhari"—the same power which 
we have already seen, held control of Magadha a little before 
Harsha's conquest of the Province. The Gauda expansion had 


1 Watters, III, 115. 
? nd. Ant., IX, 19. 
) Political History of Ancient India, Second Edition, p. $73. 
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APPENDIX D 
THE DECLINE OF THE EARLY GUPTA EMPIRE" 


Towards the close of the fifth century A.D. the empire built 
up by the genius of Samudra Gupta and Vikramaditya was fast 
hastening towards dissolution. Skanda Gupta (A.D. 455-c.467) 
was the last king of the Early Gupta line who is known to have 
controlled the westernmost provinces. After A.D. 467 there is 
no evidence that the Imperial Guptas had anything to do with 
Surāshtra or the major part of Western Malwa" Budha Gupta 
(A.D. 476-77 to c. 495) was probably the last prince of the family 
to be implicitly obeyed on the banks of the Lower Ganges as well 
as the Narmada. The rulers who came after him retained a pre- 
carious hold for some time on Eastern Malwa and North Bengal. 
But they had to fight with enemies on all sides, and, if a tradition 
recorded by Jinasena,' is to be believed, their power collapsed in 
A.D. 551 (320+ 231): 

Guptanam cha šata-dvayam 
eka-trimšachcha varshani 
kāla-vidbhir udāhritam.* 


! First published in the Calcutta Review, April, 1930. 

* The identity of the supreme lord (Parama-svámin) mentioned in connec- 
tion with the consecration of the early Valabhi king Dronasimha, is unknown. 
The surmise that he was a Gupta, though plausible lacks convincing proof. 
Some scholars lay stress on the fact that the era used is the Gupta cra 
(IC, V. 409). But the use of an cra instituted by a dynasty does not always 
indicate politica! subordination to that line. It may simply have a geographi- 
cal significance, a continuation of a custom prevailing in a particular locality. 
Even undoubted Gupta vassals used the Mülava-Vikrama Samvāt in Mandator. 
Conversely the Gupta era is found used in regions, ¢.g., Shorkot and Ganjam, 
beyond the proper limits of the Gupta empire. Tejpur, too, should possibly come 
under the category, as we are not sure as to whether it formed a part of the state 
of Kümarüpa in the fourth century A.D. Equally conjectural is the identifi- 
cation of the ruler in question with a Hun or a sovereign of Mandašor. 
Theories and speculations in the absence of clear data are at best unprofitable. 
Some connection of the later kings of the Gupta line with the Mandasor region 
in W. Mālwa in the first quarter of the sixth century A.D. may possibly be 
hinted at by the expression Guptanüthaih ‘by the Gupta lords’ used in the 
Mandafor prafasti or panegyric of Yafodharman. The term nátha may have 
reference to the fact that the Guptas were once overlords of Mandašor. But 
the analogy of Hünddhipa occurring in the same record may suggest that 
nātha simply means ‘lord’ or ‘king* without reference to any special relations 
subsisting between Mandasor and the Guptas in or about 533 A.D. 

5 Ffarivarhfa, Ch. Go. 

å [nd, Ant, 1886, 142; Bhand Com., Vol, 195. 
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The supremacy over Āryāvarta then passed to the houses of 
Mukhara (cir. A.D. 554) and Pushyabhüti (family of Harsha, 
A.D. 606-47) under whom the centre of political gravity shifted 
from Magadha to Kanauj and that neighbourhood. Attempts 
were no doubt made by a line of so-called later Guptas to restore 
the fallen fortunes of their family, but these were not crowned with 
success till after the death of Harsha. 

The causes of the decline of the early Gupta Empire are not 
far to seek, though a detailed presentation of facts is impossible 
in view of the paucity of contemporary records. The broad out- 
line of the story is, however, perfectly clear. The same causes 
were at work which proved so disastrous to the Turki Sultanate 
of Delhi in the fourteenth century, and to the so-called Mughul 
Empire in the eighteenth, viz. outbreak of rebellions within, 
devastating invasions from without, the growth of a class of 
hereditary governors and other officials who commanded enormous 
influence in local centres, and assumed the titles of Maharaja and 
Mahārājādhirāja, and dissensions in the imperial family itself. 

Already in the time of Kumara Gupta I, the stability of the 
empire was seriously threatened by a turbulent people whose 
name is commonly read as Pushy»-mitra. The danger was averted 
by the crown prince Skanda Gupta. But a more formidable 
enemy appeared from the steppes of Central Asia. Inscriptions 
discovered at Bhitarī, Kura, Gwalior and Eran, as well as the 
records of several Chinese pilgrims, prove that shortly after the 
death of Kumára Gupta I, the fierce Huns swooped down upon 
the north-western provinces of the empire and eventually made 
themselves masters of the Paūjāb and Eastern Malwa. 

The newcomers were long known to the people of India as a 
race of Uitlanders closely associated with the Chinese. The 
Mahāvastu? mentions them along with the Chīnas, while the 
Sabhāparva of the Mahābhārata* includes them in a list of foreign 
tribes amongst whom the Chinas occupy the first place: — 

Chīnān Sakams tathā ch Odran(? Y * Varvarān Vanavāsinah 

Varshneyan (?) Hāra-Hūnārhšcha Krishnan Haimavatamstatha. 


: Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 110-20; JRAS, 1906, 843f. About this time (A.D. 554 
* ras 564) as pointed out by Drs. Bhattasali and Sircar, king Bhūtivarman 
ssam is found arrogating to himself imperial titles by the performance of 
= Afvamedha sacrifice. C). Bhüratavarsha, Ashidha, 1848. p. 8$, etc. Ep. 
Paige — 18f. Subsequently Sircar opines that he finds no Gupta year in 
3 1. 185. 
? IL. gi, 29-24. 
* The mention of the Odras in this Connection is odd. I 

. It is tempting to 
read in the epic verse Chadotarmcha (instead of tathüchodrün). Chadota is 

the name of a territory in Central Asia near Khotan, 
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A verse in the Bhishmaparva* brings the Huns into relations with 
the Pārasikas or Persians :— 
Yavands China-Kamboja dāruņā Mlechchhajatayah 
Sakridgrahah Kulatthāšcha Hiinah Parasikaih saha. 
This verse is reminiscent of the period when the Huns came into 
contact with the Sassanian dynasty of Persia.” Kālidāsa, too, places 
the Huns ciose to Persia—in the saffron-producing country watered 
by the river Vankshu, the modern Oxus“ Early in the reign of the 
Emperor Skanda Gupta they poured into the Gupta Empire, but 
were at first beaten back. The repulse of the Huns is mentioned 
in the Bhitari Inscription and is also probably alluded to by the 
grammarian Chandragomin as a contemporary even” With the 


passing away of Skanda Gupta, ever, all impediments to the 
steady advance of the invaders "to have been removed and, if 
Somadeva, a Jaina contempo * Krishna HI, Rāshtrakūta, is 


to be believed. they penetrated into Indian interior as far as 
Chitrakūta.' They certainly conquered the Eran district (Airikina 
pradeía) in the northern Part of the present Madhya Pradeía. The 
principal centres of their power in India, in the time of their kings 
Toramāņa and Mihirakula, were Pavvaiya on the Chināb* and Šākala, 
modern Siālkot, between the Chenāb and the Degh, in the Upper 
Panjab. 

Next to the Hun inroads must be mentioned the ambition of 
generals and feudatories. In the time of the Emperor Skanda Gupta, 
Surāshtra was governed by a Goptri or Margrave named Parņadatts, 
who was appointed by the emperor himself to the Viceroyalty of the 
Far West. Shortly afterwards, Bhatārka, a chief of the Maitraka 
clan, established himself in this province as general or military 
governor, with his capital probably at Valabhi. He, as well as his 
immediate successor, Dharasena I, was satisfied with the title of 
Senāfati or general, but the next chief Dronasimha, the second son 
of Bhatārka (A.D. 502-03) had to be installed as Mahārāja by his 
suzerain. A branch of the dynasty established itself in Mo-la-po 


* 9.65-66. 

‘Smith. EHI. 4th edition, p. 339. See also W.M. McGovern, The Early 
Empires of Central Asia. 

6 Ind. Ant., 1912, 265f. 

! Ind. Ant., 1896, 105. 

! Bhand., Com. Vol., 216. Chitraküta may be Chitor in Rājaputāna, ot 


more probably the equally famous Chitrakūta on the Mandākinī in Central 
India, where Rama lived for a short time during his banishment. A Hūna- 
mandala is mentioned in an inscription as being situated in the Mālwa region 
(Ep. Ind. XXIII. 102). 

* BORS. 1928, March, p. 35: C. ]. Shah, Jainism in Northern India 


210, quoting Kuvalayamālā (? Bth century A.D.). 
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(Mālavaka)" or the westernmost part of Mālwa in the latter half of 
the sixth century, and made extensive conquests in the direction of 
the Sahya and Vindhya Hills Another, and a junior, branch 
continued to rule at Valabhī. In the seventh century Dhruvasena 
II of Valabhi married the daughter of Harsha. His son Dharasena 
IV (A.D. 645-49) assumed the imperial titles of Paramabhat!àraka 
Parametvara Chakravartin. 

But the Maitrakas of Mo-la-po and Valabhi were not the only 
feudatories who gradually assumed an independent position. The 
rulers of Mandašor pursued the same course, and their example was 
followed by the Maukharis of the Madhyadeša and the kings of 
Navyāvakāšikā-Vardhamāna and Karnasuvarna in Bengal. 

Mandašor, the ancient Pafapura was one of the most import- 
ant Viceregal seats of the Early Gupta Empire. Tt was the Capital 
of a long line of margraves belonging to the Aulikara family' who 
governed part of Western Malwa on behalf of the Emperor Chandra 
Gupta II Vikramaditya and his son Kumara Gupta I Mahendaditya. 
With the sixth century A.D. however, a new scene opened. Yašo- 
dharman, ruler of Mandasor about A.D. 533, emboldened no doubt 
by his success over the Huns, defied the power of the Gupta lords 
(Guptanātha), and set up pillars of victory commemorating his con- 
quests, which, in the words of his court panegyrist, embraced the 
whole of Hindusthān from the river Lauhitya, or the Brahmaputra, 
to the Western Ocean, and from the Himalayas to the mountain 
Mahendra or the Eastern Ghāts. After his death the Guptas figure 


? Smith. EHI, 4th edition, p. $43. 

* Dharasena II, king of Valabhi, left two sons, viz., $ilāditya II Dharmā- 
ditya and Kharagraha I. The account of Hiuen Tsang seems to suggest that in 
his time (i.¢., shortly after Silàditya) the Maitraka dominions split up into two 
parts, one part including Mo-la.po and its dependencies probably obeying 
‘the line of Šīlāditya-Dharmāditya, the other part, including Valabhi, obeying 
Kharagraha and his sons, one of whom was Dhruvasena II, Bālāditva or Dhru- 
vabhata, who married the daughter of Harsha of Kanauj. 'The account of the 
Chinese pilgrim seems to receive confirmation from the Alina plate of $iladitya 
VII (Fleet, CII, azif. esp. 182n) which associates Derabhata, the son of 
Maditya I Dharmāditya, with the region of the Sahya and Vindhya mountains, 
while the descendants of Kharagraha I are connected with Valabhi. The 
Navalakhi and Nogāwā plates, however, suggest that occasionally the same 
ruler governed both Mālavākā and Valabht. In the latter half of the seventh 
century A.D. the line of Kharagraha I became extinct, and the Maitraka 
dominions were once more united. For an alleged connection of the Valabhl 
dynasty with the Kanarese country, see Moraes, Kadamba-kula, 64f. 'The 
recently discovered Virdi copperplate grant of Kharagraha I of the year 297 
(=A.D. 616-17) shows that for a time that ruler held Ujjain (Pro of the 7th 
Or. Conf. 659ff.). It is from the camp at Ujjain that the grant was issued. 

! Ep. Ind. XXVI. 130 ff; Fleet, C/T, 15$. 
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again as lords of Mālava (Eastern Mālwa) in literature and possibly 
in inscriptions of the time of Harsha. But Western Mālwa could not 
be recovered by the family. Part of it was, as we have already seen, 
included within the dominions of the Maitrakas. Another part, viz., 
Avanti or the district round Ujjain, the proud capital of Vikramādi 
and Mahendrāditya in the fifth century A.D., is found in the next 
centuries in the possession of ŠSarhkaragaņa of the Katachchhuri or 
Kalachuri dynasty! and Kharagraha I of the Maitraka line which 
gave way to a Brāhmaņa family in the days of Hiuen Tsang.” which 
in its turn, was replaced by the Rāshtrakūtas, the Gurjara Pratihāras 
and other families.* 

Another family which came to the forefront in the sixth century 
A.D., was the line of the Mukharas or Mavkharis The stone ins- 
criptions of the princes of this dynasty prove their control over the 
Bārā Bankī, Jaunpur and Gayā districts of the Uttar Pradeša and 
Bihār. All these territories formed integral parts of the Gupta 
Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. In the next century 
they must have passed into the hands of the Maukharis. The feuda- 
tory titles of the earlier princes of the Mukhara line leave no room 
for doubt that they occupied a subordinate position in the first few 
decades of the sixth century A.D. In or about the year A.D. 554, 
however, Išānavarman Maukhari ventured to measure swords with 
the Guptas, and probably also with Huns, and assumed the Imperial 
tile of Mahārājādhirāja. For a Period of about a quarter of a 
century (A.D. 554-cir. A.D. 580) the Maukharis were beyond 


2 Somadeva. Kathā-sarit-sāgara, Bk. XVIII; Allan. Gupta Coins, xlix n: 
Bomb. Gaz., I, ii. 578. 

1G. Jouveau Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, 82. 

s Watters, Yuan Chwang, ii. 250. This family may have been connected 
with the viceregal line of Naigamas mentioned in the Mandator Inscription of 
the Mālava year 589, of the time of Yafodharman and Vishnuvardhana. 
Abhayadatta of this family was the viceroy (Rājasthāniya, Sachiva) of a 
district bounded by the Vindhya, the Pāriyātra (Western Vindhyas including 
the Aravalli range) and the Sindhu (the sea or a Central Indian stream bearing 
the same name). His nephew is called a nyipati (king). Daksha, the young, 
brother of the ruler, excavated a well in the year 589 (=A.D. 535-34). 

Sind. Ant., 1886, 142: Ep. Ind., XVIII, 1926, 299 (verse 9 of Safijam 
grant); cf. Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 177 (reference to a governor of Ujjain under the 
Pratihīra King Mahendrapāla II). In the Safijam inscription it is claimed 
that at Ujjain an early Rāshtrakūta king made the Gurjara and other lords 
his door-keepers (Pratihāra). It is mot improbable that, like the Paramāras. 
the Gurjara lords brought to Ujjain were for a long time feudatories of the 
RashtrakOtas and the name Pratihdra had reference to their status under the 
Rāshtrakūtas, before the theory of descent from Lakshmana was adumbrated. 
Incidentally it may be pointed out that the home territory (Svavishaya) of 
Nagabhata’s line was in Marwar as is clear from the Jaina Kuvalayamāla anl 
the Buchkala inscription, 
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question the strongest political powers in the Upper Ganges Valley. 
They anticipated to some extent the glorious achievements of Harsha, 
the brother-in-law, and, apparently, the successor (on the throne of 
Kanauj ?) of their last notable king Grahavarman. 

Like the Maukharis, the rulers of Bengal too, seem to have 
thrown off the Gupta yoke in the second half of the sixth century 
A.D. In the fourth and fifth centuries Bengal undoubtedly acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of the Gupta Empire. The reference to 
Samatata in Eastern Bengal as a pratyanta or border state in the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of the emperor Samudra Gupta proves 
that the Imperial dominions must have embraced the whole of 
western and central Bengal, while the inclusion of northern Bengal 
(Paundravardhana bhukti) within the empire from the days of 
Kumara Gupta I (A.D. 443-44) to A.D. 543-44' is sufficiently 
attested by the Damodarpur plates. Samatata, though originally 
outside the limits of the Imperial provinces, had nevertheless, been 
forced to feel the irresistible might of the Gupta arms. The Harāhā 
Inscription of Išānavarman, however, shows that the political situ- 
ation had changed completely about the middle of the sixth century 
A.D. A new power, viz., that of the Gaudas, was fast rising to 
importance in the valley of the Lower Ganges. Gauda was already 
known to Panini? and the Kautiliya Arthasastra® The grammarian 
seems to associate it with the East. A passage occurring in the 
Matsya, Kūrma and Linga Purāņas* has, however, been taken to 
mean that the Sravasti region was the cradle of the Gauda people. 
But the passage in question does not occur in the corresponding text 
of the Vayu and Brahma Puāņas and the Mahābhārata*. In early 
literature the people of the $rávasti region are always referred to as 
the Kosalas. WVdtsydyana, the author of the Kamasiitra, writing 
probably in the third or fourth century of the Christian era, refers 
to Gauda and Kosala as names of distinct countries.” Gauda in the 
Matsya-Kiirma-Linga MSS. may have been inserted as a Sanskritised 
form of Gonda in the same way as the term Madra-mandala is 


' For the date, see Ep. Ind., XVII, Oct., 1924, p. 345. 
s VI. ii. 100. 
B ji. 1%. 
* Cf. VI. ii, 99. 
5 Nirmitā yena $ravüsti Gauda-dese dvijottamāh. 
Matsya, XII, go, cf. Linga, I. 6s. 
Nirmitā yena Šrāvastī Gaudadele mahāpurī (Kūrma, Y. zo. 19). 
* Yajñe Srāvastako rājā Šrāvastī yena nirmitā (Vayu, 88. 27; Brahma, 
VII, 58). 
Tasya $rüvastake jñeyah Šrāvastī yena nirmitā (Mbh., IMI, soi. 4). 
* For Kosala, see dafanachchhedya-prakaranam ; for Gauda, sce nakha- 
chcehhedya prakaranam and dārarakshika-prakaraņam, 
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employed to denote the Madras Presidency, by some modern 
pandits of the Southern Presidency, as well as other scholars and 
journalists who are unacguainted with the topography of Ancient 
India: In the Central Provinces the name “Gond” is very often 
Sanskritised into Gauda’ Varahamihira, writing in the sixth century 
A.D., places Gaudaka in the Eastern division of India. He does 
not include Gauda in the list of countries situated in the Madhya- 
desa. Mention is no doubt made of a place called Guda. But, if 
Alberuni* is to be believed, Gauda is Thanesar and not Oudh. The 
use of the term Paricha Gauda as the designation of a territory 
embracing Northern India as far as Kanauj and the river Sarasvatī, 
is distinctly late and dates only from the twelfth century A.D. The 
term is possibly reminiscent of the Gauda empire of Dharmapala 
and Devapala, and cannot be equated with the ancient realm of the 
Gaudas in the early centuries of the Christian era. The distinct 
statement in the Haraha Inscription that the Gaudas were on the 
seashore clearly suggests that the Bengal littoral and not Oudh, was 
the seat of the people in the sixth century A.D. In the next century, 
their king Šašānka is found in possession of Karņasuvarņa near 
Murshidabad. In the century that follows a Gauda appears, in the 
Gauda-vaho of Vakpati-raja, as the occupant of the throne of 
Magadha. The zenith of Gauda power is reached in the ninth 
century when the Gauda dominion extends over the Gangetic Doāb 
and Kanauj. About the early kings of the Gaudas our information 
is meagre. Certain copper-plate inscriptions, discovered in the 
Faridpur Burdwan: Districts, disclose the existence of three kings— 
Dharmāditya, Gopachandra' and Samāchāradeva, who are described 
as overlords of Navyāvakāšikā, Vāraka mandala, and in one case, 
of Vardhamāna-bhukti (Burdwan Division). The Vappaghoshavata 
inscription introduces to us a fourth king, viz.. Jayanāga, who ruled 
at Karnasuvarna. These kings are, however, not expressly referred 
to as Gaudas. The earliest king, to whom that epithet is applied 
is the famous Šašānka, the great rival of Rājyavardhana of Thanesar 


1Cf. Gicger's translation of Mahdvamia, p. 62zn. 

8 Cf. Imperial Gazetteer of India. Provincial Series. Central Provinces, 
p. 158. 

ti, 300. 

s Mallasārula Plate (S. P. Patrikā, 1344. 17). 

€ Gopachandra may be the Gopükhya nripati who was apparently a con 
temporary and rival of Prakaļāditya, son of Bhānu Gupta (drya-Marijuiri 
mülakalpa. cd., G. $üstri, p. 637). It is not altogether improbable that Dha 
kārākhya (ibid. p. 644) is identical with Dharmāditya. Was he a younger 
brother (anuja) of Fākārakhya (Vajra) and Fakārākhya (Prakaļāditya)?> If this 
surmise turns out to be correct he may have belonged to the Gupta line. 
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and his brother Harsha. The title Mahārājādhirāja assumed by the 
Bengal kings mentioned above, leaves no room for doubt that they 
no longer acknowledged the suzerainty of the Guptas and set them- 
selves up as independent sovereigns. 

The uprising of the Pushyamitras, the invasions of the Huns 
and the intransigentism of provincial governors and feudatories, were 
not the only sources of trouble to the Guptas in the last days of 
their sovereignty. Along with foreign inroads and provincial in- 
subordination we should not fail to take note of the dissensions 
in the Imperial family itself. The theory of a struggle amongst the 
sons of Kumara Gupta I may or may not be true, but there is evid- 
ence to show that the descendants of Chandra Gupta II did not pull 
on well together, and the later kings who bore the Gupta name some- 
tumes took opposite sides in the struggles and convulsions of the 
period. The later Imperial Guptas do not seem to have been on 
friendly terms with their Vakataka cousins. Narendrasena Vākā. 
taka, a great-grandson of Chandra Gupta II through his daughter 
Prabhavati, seems to have come into hostile contact with the lord of 
Mālava. Narendrasena’s cousin Harishena claims victories over 
Avanti. Inasmuch as the Guptas are associated with Parts of Mālava 
as late as the time of Harsha, some of the victories gained by the 
Vakatakas must have been won over their Gupta cousins. In the 
seventh century A.D., Deva Gupta appears as an enemy of Harsha’s 
family, while Madhava Gupta was a friend. 

Lastly, it is interesting to note that while the earlier Guptas 
were staunch Brahmanists, some of whom did not scruple to engage in 
sacrifices involving the slaughter of living beings, the later kings, or 
at least some of them, e.g., Budha (Buddha) Gupta, Tathagata 
Gupta and Baladitya had Buddhist leanings. As in the case of 
ASoka after the Kalinga war and Harsha after his intimate relation 
with the Chinese Master of the Law, the change of religion probably 
had its repercussions on the military and political activities of the 
Empire. In this connection it is interesting to recall a story recorded 
by Hiuen Tsang. When “Mahirakula,” the Hun tyrant ruling at 
Sakala, proceeded to invade the territory of Baladitya, the latter 
Said to his ministers, “I hear that these thieves are coming, and I 
cannot fight with them (their troops); by the permission of my 
ministers / will conceal my poor person among the bushes of the 
morass.” Having said this he withdrew to an island with many of 
his subjects. Mihirakula came in pursuit but was taken alive as 
a captive. He was, however, set free and allowed to gO away on 
the intercession of the Queen Mother We do not know how far 


' Beal, Si-yu-ki, 1, 168f.; Watters, I. 288-89. 
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the story is authentic. But it seems that Indians of the seventh 
century A.D. from whom the Chinese pilgrim must have derived 
his information, did not credit the later Buddhist rulers of the 
Gupta dynasty with the possession of much courage or military 
vigour, though they bear testimony to their kindness and piety. The 
misplaced clemency of Bālāditya and his mother helped to prolong 
the tyrannical rule of Mihirakula and gave Yaš$odharman and the 
succeeding aspirants for imperial dominion, viz., Ifanavarman and 
Prabhakara-vardhana, an opportunity of which they were not slow to 
take advantage and thereby seal the doom not only of the Hun 
(Yetha), but also of the Gupta domination in Northern India. 








APPENDIX E 


KinGpoMS, PEOPLES AND DYNASTIES OF IRANS-VINDHYAN 
INDIA CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED 


Brahmana Period :—1. Nishadhas (capital Giriprastha, 
Mbh., III, 324, 12). 
2. Vidarbhas (capital Kundina) and 
other Bhojas. 
g. Dasyu tribes—Andhras, Šabaras, 
Pulindas and Mūtibas. 


Sutra Period :—1. Mahishmati (Mandhata or Mahešvara, 
IA, 4, 346). 

Bhrigu-Kachchha (Broach), 

Sirparaka (Sopara in the Konkan). 

Ašmaka (capital Paudanya, Bodhan). 

Malaka (capital Pratishthāna). 

Kalinga (capital Dantapura). 

(7) Ukkala (N. Orissa). 

Ramayanic Period — Expansion south of the Godāvarī 
—settlement on the Pampa—explora- 
tion of Malaya, Mahendra and Lanka. 


DH oe K 


1 


Maurya Period :— { 1. Aparāntas proper (capital Šūrpā- 
raka). 

2. Bhojas (capital Kundina?). 

3. Rashtrikas (capital Nāsik?). 

4. Petenikas (of Pratishthàna?). 

5. Pulindas (capital Pulinda-nagara). 
6 

7 

8 





Andhras (capital Bezvada, etc.?). 
Atavi. 
Kalingas (including Tosali and 
Samāpā). 
g. Viceroyalty of Suvarņagiri. 
O 


| 
| 
Maurya Empire. | 
| 
| Ahàra of Isila, 
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11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


L5. 


Cholas. 

Pandyas. 

Keralaputra. 

Satiyaputra (Satyabhūmi of 
Keralolpatti?). 

Tamraparni (Ceylon). 


Farly Post MauryaPeriod:—!. Kingdom of Vidarbha. 


Age of the Periplus :—! . 


2. 


4. 
5- 


Age of Ptolemy :—!. 


2. 


P. T 


2. Satavahanas of Dakshiņā- 


patha. 

3. Chetas of Kalinga. 
4. Kingdom of Pithud near 

Masulipatam. 
B- H » Chola. 
6. + „ Pandya. 
”. T , Kerala. 
8. sā , Ceylon  (some- 


times ruled by 
Chola princes). 


Southern part of Ariake under 
Mambarus (or Nambanus °). 
Dachinabades under Saraganus and 
his successors (t.e., the Deccan 
under the Satavahana-Satakarnis). 
Damirica (Tamilakam, Dravida) 
including : — 
(a) Cerobothra (Keralaputra). 
(b) The Pandian Kingdom. 
(c) (Kingdom of) Argaru 
(= Uragapura) 
Masalia (Masulipatam). 
Dosarene (= Tosalī). 


Kingdom of Baithana (Pratishthana) 


ruled by Pulumāvi (Satavahana). 


Kingdom of Hippokoura (Kolhapur), 


ruled by Baleokouros (Vili- 


vāyakura). 


3. 


4. 


> 
" 


x 


1g. 
150-350 :—1. 


2. 
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Kingdom of Mousopalle (in the 
Kanarese Country). 

Kingdom of Karoura ruled by 
Kerobothros (Keralaputra). 

Pounnata (S. W. Mysore). 

Kingdom of the Aioi (capital Kottiara 
in S. Travancore), 

Kingdom of the Kareoi ( Tāmraparņī 
Valley). 

Kingdom of Modoura (Madura) 
ruled by 'Pandion' (Pandya). 

Kingdom of the Batoi (capital 
Nikama). 

Kingdom of Orthoura, ruled by 
"Sornagos" (Chola-Nāga 7). 

Kingdom of Sora (Chola) ruled by 
Arkatos. 

Kingdom of Malanga (Kanchi ? 
Mavilaņgai ?), ruled by  Basaro- 
nagas (“Naga 7?) 

Kingdom of Pitundra (Pithuda). 


Abhiras (N. Maharashtra and W. 
India). 

Vakatakas (Berar and adjoining pro- 
vinces) and chiefs of Mahākāntāra. 

Kingdoms of South Kosala, Kaurala, 
Kottura, Erandapalla, Devarashtra 
(under the Vaéishtha family ?), 
Pishtapura (under the Māthara- 
kula ?), Avamukta, Palakka, Kus- 
thalapura. 


Kingdom of Andhrapatha (and 
Vengī): — 
(a) Ikshvākus. 
(6) Rulers of the Ananda-gotra 
(Kandarapura) 
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(c) Brihatphalāyanas of Kudura, 
etc, 

(d) Salankayanas (Salakenoi ol 
Ptolemy ?) of  Vengipura, 
one of whom was Hastivar- 
man of Vengi. 

5. Pallavas of Kāūchī, 
6. Sātakarņis of Kuntala. 


350-600 :—1.  Iraikutakas and Mauryas of the 


Konkan; and Latas, Nagas and 
Gurjaras of South Gujarāt. 

2. Vākātakas (C, Deccan). 

3. Katachchuris (N. Maharashtra and 
Mālwa). 

Kings of Sarabhapura (S. Kosala ?). 

Pāņdavas of Mekalā. 

Kingdoms of Udra, Kongoda, Ka- 
linga [under the Vašishtha family, 
the Mathara-kula, the Mudgala 
family (Ep. Ind. xxiii. 199H) and 
Eastern Gangas|;  Leņdulura 
(under Vishnukundins) in East 
Deccan. 

7- Pallavas of Kanchi (in Dramila or 

Dravida). 

8. Cholas, Pāņdyas, Mūshakas and 
Keralas of the Far South. 

g. Gangas and Ālupas of S. Mysore, 
Shimoga and S. Kanara. 

10. Banas of E. Mysore and N. Arcot, 
Kekayas of Dāvaņgere tāluk, Ka- 
dambas of Vaijayantī, etc. and 
Sendrakas of Nagarakhanda (N. W. 
Mysore), or of the ‘Tumkur 
region. 

11. Nalas of (a) Pushkari who governed 
the Podagadh region (Jeypore 


— 
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12. 


After A. D. 600 —i. 
2. 


6. 


Agency), (b) Yeotmal in Berar and 
perhaps also (c) the Bellary Dis- 
trict, 


Early Chalukyas of Vātāpi. 


Silaharas of Konkan. 

Early Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas in- 
cluding the lines of Mānadeša, 
etc., Later Chalukyas, Kalachur- 
yas and Yadavas of W. Deccan. 

Haihayas, Kalachuris or Chedis of 
Tripurī and Ratnapura, and 
Nagas of Chakrakūta (C.P.). 

Eastern Chalukyas, Chiefs of Vel- 
nandu, and Kakatiyas of the 
Telugu Country, Eastern Gangas 
of Kalinga and Orissa, Karas, 
Šabaras (? Sasadhara and Pandu 
family) and Somavarnsi Guptas of 
Mahanadi Valley (N. E. Deccan). 

Western Gangas, Santaras and Hoy- 
salas (Mysore). 

Pallavas of Kanchi, Vaidumbas of 
Renandu, Kalabhras of the Tin- 
nevelly District, Cholas of Tan- 
jore, Varmans of Kerala and 
Kolamba, and Pandyas of Madura 
(Far South), 
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Akshavapa, 149 

Alstands. Alexandria, 242, 77%. 330 

Alavi, Alabhiya, Ālavaka, 175 |. 474 f 

Alara, 171! 

Alexander of Corinth, 295 f 

Alexander of Epirus, 295 f. 

Alexander the great, 199, 204. 707 
224, 2930 Éf, 245. 540 

Alexandria in Kabul, 242 

Alexandria in Sind, 227. 217 

Alikasudāra. 295 

Alinas, 22% 

Allahabad, 460 

Allahabad Inscription, 474 N. 

Allahabad Prašasti, 484, 499. 515" 

Allahabad pillar Inscription, 76 n, 425. 495 

Allakaippa, 171 

Allitrochades, 203 

€ 228 
tigin, 427 

im — — 249 f. 431. 455 

Amanua plate, 2H n, 

Amarakantāka Hills, 270 | 

Ambashtha, Ambatha, See Abaramoi, 447" 

Ambagāma, 108 n 

Ambhi, 174, 219, 230 

Ambhios, 174. 360 

Āmgāchi record, 474 n 

Arhgiva family, Ambhiya Familv, 

—— 416 

Amgoka, 421 n 

Jel inrer Neg Sec Bindusára, 

Amoghavarsha, 1, 455^" 

Arhtalikita, $50 


vib Í, 


(to f 


240, z303 N 


576 


Āmrakārddava, 49% 

Amta- mahamatras, 282 

Amtekina, 295 

Aintiyaka, 540 n 

Amitragháta Sce Amitrachates, 268 
— — 10% n 


vos yako p ei i H Theos, 273 
myntas, 

— * 7 

Rnanda Kings 442 n, 477, 638 


Anantadevi, 503, 516 
Anantanemi, 191 n 
Anantapala (Dandaniyaka), 
Anantapura, 449 N, 
Anantavarman, 590 
Anantapura, 44§ n 
Anantavarman, 


514 n 


530 
Ānartā, 449 
Ānartta, 447. 547 
Anauol 399 


Anašvā, 12 

Ancestry of Chandragupta, 
Andaka, 216 

Andarae Andrras, 277 
Andhakas, 124, 126, 447 n 
Andhapura, 82, 276 
Andhau Ins., 397 n, 431 Ī, 447. 547 
Andhra, 6, 82, 276, $353. 356 f, 499 n, 512, 


, 531 
Andhraka, 34 0 
Andhrapatha, 85, 277 n, 435 
— — See Chandimecapts 
Maurya, 257 
Androsthenes, 321, 998 
Anga, 5, 87. 95, 136, 
Anga Vairochana, 97 
An-shih-Kāo, 414 
Antaka, 849 
Antapala, 282 
Antarvaimsika, 145, 252 n 
Antarvedi, 474. 512 
— Arta Lus 


174. 275 N. 529 


Antigonos, O 

Antigonos ms King, 2951! 
Antimachos, 372 

Antiochos soter) 266 
Antiochos 
Antiochos 
Antioches 
Antiochos 
Antiochos 
Antiochos 


f 
— 540 
Anu, 124 
Anupa, 455» 445 


Nikator (Antiochos HI Megas) 


Anupa-nivrit, 447. 547 

Anupiyā, 114 v 
Anurüddha, 103 

Anusam n — $03 

Anu 

ATO pra (s chiva, 404 
Anyatahp » a 

—— ae n, 


heat para” Mateyas, 61 
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Aparāntas, 279, 435. 44%. 444. 529, 547 
Aparata, 256 

Apheterion, 271 n 

Aphrikes, 217 

Aphsad Ins, 515, 521, 531! n, 548 
Āpišali, z25 
Apollodotos, 341 n, 445 |, 37% 
jose enel N 

Apratihata, $99 n 

Ara Inscription, 41 
Arakshadhikrita, 4 
Arachosia, 379. 377. 399. 472 n 
Arachoti, 376 

Arachotia, 5: 

Aramaic Ins, 240, 242 n 
Ārammi, n 

Arantuka, (see Marantuka), zo 
Arasakes, 219, 337 

Arbela, 216 

Arbuda, 514m 

Archcbios, 575 

Ardesli r Bà gan, 413 n 
Ardochsho, 482 n 

Ardraka, 349 

Are, 

—— 

Argaru, (uraga-pura), 561 

Arhats, 512 n 

Aria, 242, 376, see Herat 
Ariake, 490, 561 

Ariana, 241 Í 

Arigaeum, 216 

Arindama 102 n 

Arifijaya, 102 n 

Aristoxenus, 267 n 
Aritthapura, 223 

Arjuna of Kanauj, 556 
Arjuna, (Matsya), 124 

* una, —— 111, 481 
rjunayanas, 387, 455 n, 480f 
Arochosia, 242 Kri : 
Arsa, 

Arsaces, see Arshaka 

Arsakes, iren 337 
Arsakes, (Urasa), 219 ; 


Arshaka, 499 n 


Arla, g94 n 
Artabanus, +8 n 
Artaxerxes, 215 
Artemidoros, 9s 
—— 


Aruni, 30, 45, 53, 55 f, 58 
Aryaka, 194, 195 
——— 500 n 


— —— 


pec dg 21, 


See Hasti), 218 
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Barhadrathā, 27 n 
Barhadrathapura, 99 

Barnāla, 424 n 

res 216 

Barhaspatyas, 250 

Basari Scal, 404. 496 

Basatae, 275 

Basilcus, 172 

Basim Grant, 478 n 

Bātoi, 562 

Behistun, (Bahistān), 212 

Behistan Ins, 392 

— —— . 428, 433 

Benakataka Svami, 497 

Benera Ins, 522 

Bengali, 275. 472, 480. 557 
Benņākārparabhāga, 482 n 
Bennākata, 437 n 

Bcrar, sce Vidarbha 

Besnagar, 479 

Besnagar Ins, 857 

Besnagar Ins., Garuda Pillar, 3530 
Bessus, 216 
Bhadda, 193 n 
Bhaddasāla, 209, 210 
Bhaddiya, (Bhadrika), 07 
Bhadra Ghosha, 348 


Bhadraka, Ārdraka, Odruka, Andhraka, 
Antaka, 349 
Bhadramukha, 450 n 


Bhadrasena, 70, 195 

Bhadravahu, 262 

Bhadrāvāšās, 379 

Bhadrika, 97 

Bhága, 261, 460 

Bhāgabhadra, Kasiputra, 350, 375 
Bhagadatta, 533 

Bhāgadugha, 149 

Bhagala, 22 

Bhagavāta, Religion), o 

Bhagavata, (King), 350 

Bhagavata,( Sect), $28 

pede ie c e» 

Bhagga, 119, 1 

Bhasiratha, Bhajevatha, go 
Bhakiraikhya, 524 n, 535 N 

Bhalānāses, 229 

Bhallātiya, 88 n 

Bhallaveya, see Indradyumna, 46 n 
Bhandagara, Bhāndūgārika, 460 
Bhānuguptā Baladitya IT, 519m, 524, 525 n, 
| 5:7, 557 n 
Bhānumitra, 35 
Bhāradvāja, 1 , 498 n 

Bhārašivas, 164, 425. 484 

Bharata, (Satvat), » 225, 128 
Bharata Daulshanti, 22, 22 n, 24 
Bharata Rishava, 22 n 

Bharatas, (Purabharata), 24. 47. 609, 128 
Bharata, ) 120 

Bharata Varsha, 374 

Bharata war, 1, 6, 25, 97 

Bharga, Sec Bhagga 

Bhürgava, 77 

Bhārgūyaņa, 171 

Bhārut, 420, 352 

Bharhut Ins, 328 n, 467 


577 


Bharsar hoard of coins, 5:8 
Bhartridaman, 450 

Bhaskara Varman, 445 
———— 3 450 
Bhatamanus E 

— —— " 
Bhatasvapati, 


Bha h ia, 251 
Bhikshukis, 259 
Bhima, 


Bhima, Ring of Vidarbha, 74, 77, 126 
Bhimasena, 14 

Bhimavarman, 470 n, 512 

Bhita, 470 

Bhita Seal, goz n 

Bhitari Seal, 5o2, 516, 520 
Bhoganagara, 107, 107 mn 

Bhogas, (Clan), 106 f, 107 n 
Bhogavarman, 536 

Bhogavati, 402 

Bhoja If of —— Pratihara dynasty, 516 n 
Bhoja,( Title), 142 and note 

Bhoja, (Title), 142 and note 


. 446 n 

Bhümika, 498 n 

Bhümimitra, «$48, 454 

Bhūtapāla, 208 

Bihar Pillar Ins, gizn 

Bijavagadh, Ins, 481 

Bilsad, Ins 494 n 

Bilsar, Ins, zoo n 

Bimbaka, 928 n 

Bimbasāra-puri see Girivraja, 100 

Bimbisara, (Saisunaga),  Haryankakula, 
Srenya, 2, 99, 1053, 105, 119, 198, 155. 
76. 181 ff 


Bimbisarid, 28 

Bindusüra, 237, 243 n, 269 

Boar worship, (significance), 165 
Boddas, 542 

Bodhgaya, 484 

Bodhi, 171, 

Boukephala, 232f 

Brachmans, sec Bráhmanas, 228 
Brahmadatta, oz, 69, 174, 522 
Brahmadatta, (Anga), 99 
Brahmadatta, (Assakas), 120, 151 m, 
Brahmadatta, (Pānchāla), 122 
Brahmadattas of Kasi, 87, 147 
Brahmakshatra, 118 and note 
Brahmamitra, $348, 456 
Brahmaputra, 515. 525 
Brahmanda Ms, (Manuscripts), 28 


men 
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Ašmaka, Asaka, Asīka, 80, 128 f, +06 f, 217, 
—*— —— — 

— 237, 207 f, 434. 540 
Aspasiol, 133 n 


Assakenian, 216, 290 
Assakenoi, 139 n 
Assakenos, Q, 217 
Assalivana, asvalavana, şı 
Assapura, 117 

Assembly of village headmen, 154 
Assyrians, 212 
Astacenians see Ashtakas, 


, 72, Qi, 128 


211 


Astes sce Hasti, 218 
Astynomoi, 253 
Asuravijaya, 474" 
Ašvajit, 230 


Ašvala, 53. 72 
Asvalayana sce Assalavana, 


7» 31, 9! 
— 16, 152, 335. 3451, 368. 425. 
, 446 n, 484, PU 502, ^ 


442 
pe one (King). 
Asvamedha-datta, 20, E^ 
A$vāmēdha Parakrama, 48 
Atvapati, King of the K a 5 m1, 58. 
Aívapati, (King of the Madras) fo n 
iévapura, 97 
A$vasena, 87 
Atvatthāman, 442 n 
Asvavarkas, 460 
Atavi, 279. 376, 503 
Atavika, 474. 598 
Athama, 491 
A-tien-p'o-chih-lo-546 
Ativamán, 29% 
ātmapāsamda-pūjā, 
Atnara, 74. 9! 
Atri, 227 ñ 
Atthaku akas, 109 n 
Attivarman, 476 
Auchchamanyava, see Girikshit 
Audayantrika, 461 
Audumbaras, 387, 455 0 
Augrassinya, 208 

Aulikara Family, 554 
^u£anasas, 250 

Auxumites, 446 n 
Avachatnuka, n 

Avamukta, 47° 

Avanti, 76, , 129, 129 f, 176. 180, 190 l, 

400 n, 512, 514n 

Avantiputta, 128, 174 

Avantivardhana, 1 
Avantivarman, 
Avikshit, 12 
Avimukta- = 476 n 
Avutikas, 


Aya, sec Aja. 401, 412 n 


nav 


r89 


n, 195 


n, 5927, 544. 545 
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Ayama, 429 
Ayaputa 280 
Ayas kaypa, 457 


Ayodhya, 8g f, 98. 491, 500 n, 517 [, 
—— 143 

A vu 

Ayuktā, Avuktaka, 281, 385. 405 

Ares 3 478. 989. 420 

Ares H 389. 401, 401 


Azitises, 100 f 
B 

Babhuru, Daivāvrdha, 
Babylon, 390 
Bāc koke 376 n 
Bactrians, 4, 216, 
Badami, 515 n 
Bad-Kamta, 480 
Badva, Ins, 530 n 
Bahapatimita, Bahasatimita, 331 
Bahasatimitra, see Brihaspat mitra, 449 
Bahistan Ins, 192 
Bāhli, 23. 3486 n 
Bahlika, $86 
Bahram, 451 
Bahūlašava, 73 
Baigram, Ins, 465 n. 
Baimbika, 428 
Bairāt, 123 
Baithana, see Pratishthana, 4 
Bajaur Relic, Casket Inscription, 
Bajaur Seal, 379 n 

sec Vajji 
Bagi w ali, e rua 
Baktriol, 472 
Balabhadra, ats 
Bālāditya-devā, 532 n. 
Balādhikarana, 497 
Baladhvaksha, 254 
Bālāditya, 498 
Baladitya I, see Narasinha Gupta 
Baladitya II, 467 n, 504 n. 519, 524, 526 
Balapradhāna, 253 n 
Bālāghāt plates, 511 
Balamitra, 

358, 366 n, 


1265 


837. 176 


500 n 


839 


nas 


Balašri Gautami, 
Balavarman, 471 
Balevkouros, 444 
Balhika, Pratipeya, 


494 ` 44^. 


(Balhika prātipīva), 


Balkh, — 


napaka Hill Cave viet age, 
Bārānasi, Benares, Varanasi 
Barbaricum, 485, 404, 546 


M ah 51 mu 


* 
A 


117 
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Brihmanavata, 229 
Brahmarshi-deša, 62 
Brahma-vaddhana, 68 
Brihadvala, gi n 

Krihadishu, 

Brihadratha, Girivraja), 102 Í 
Brihadratha Maurya, 410, 313, 328 
Brihādukthā, 74, 122 

Bribas atimitrā, 992 f, 456 
Briha tayanas, re n, 563 
Brihatsvātimitra, 356 

Broach, 428 

Buddha, 138, 54! 

(The) Bu a, 120 

n a gupta, 518, 55! 
Buddharaja, 511m | 
Buddhism in Iran, 54! 
Buddhist Council, 196 
Budha Gupta, 416, 54. 513, "n 
Buddha varman, 44% n 

Bocna in ars, 46, 51 
u ala, n 
Bolandashahr. 47 j "1 

Bulis, 171 

Bumodus, 216 


C 


Cacouthes, M. 

Cadrra Kanishka, 421 n 
Calingae, see Kalingna, 271 
Calliena, 4 

Cambodia, 133 


Caturmaharajike, 4 
Ceylon, Sirhhāala, ME az f, 540 
M IU" isis $a 
aikit iva, 
Chaityaka, 100 š 
Chakrapālita, 512 
Chakora, 433 
Chakrav Kshetra, 240 n 
Chākrīyana, 41. 53 
Chalikya, 520 f 
Chalukyas (eastern), 5:2 f 
Chalukya, 11, 515, 599, 537 
Chammak Grant, Ši 
Champā City, o6 f, 175. 176, 188, 207 
—— ua n, P ld i$ 
j utilya, 209 Í, 238, 246, 2 
Cbanādeka, 16% 
Chanchu, 17 cS 
Ch ka, 209 n, 
—— Mahāsena, 180 


Ch 
Chandana, Chandrapala. (o 
Ch a, 466 n 





Chandra of the Delhi el pillar 
Inscription, 425 


Chandra (of p C Iron pillar 
Inscription), 

Chandrābala — Chandanā Chandra Gupta, 
Maurya, 192 (Chanda Gutta) 204, 208 n, 


210 
Chanda Gutta), 234 Æ. 416, n 
handra Gupta t. 166 * 468 4 


466 n, 477. 488. 598 
Chandra Gupta's Government, 246 ff 
Chandra Gupta Vikramāditva, see Chandra 
Gupta II 
Chandraprakása, 498 n 
Chandravarman of Bengal, 471 
Chandravarman of Kamboja, 145 
Chang-K'ien, 405 


Chapada, 284 
Chāra, 284 
Charaka, 


421 
Chārāyana, (Digha), 186 
Charm ka. * n 
Charsadda Ins, g94 n 
Chashtana, 386, 415m, 430, 445. 458 
rer a sat see Vasishthi iputra 
—— ana Šātakarni 
Idharanika, 495 
Checks on absolutism, 154 ff 
Chedis, 62, 11ņ ff, 135, 370 
Che-ka, 545 
Chellana, 112, 185 n, 186 
Chembrolu, 443 ñ 
Cheng-ti, 482 
Chera see Kerala, 193 
Chetaka, 110. 179, 18? 
Chetas, 370 ff 
Chhahrata, «86 
Chhatravati, 121 
Chhavillà Karna, 274 
Chikka, 407 n 
Chi-mi-Kia 
China, Qn, ton, 419 f. 402. 552 
Chionlitai, 414 N 
Chirapatta, g n, 246 
Chiratadatta, 500 
Chirstupa, 416 
Chīrwā Inscription, 497 n 
Chitra Kuta, 478 n, 553 
Chitraratha Arya, 71 
Chitrasena, 14 
Chitor Gadh Ins, «66n 
Chola, 291, 452 m 
Choramārganā, 284 
Chora-Raj: ukas, 283 
Chouangmi, 406 
Chronolgy of the Bimbisara, Sisundga 


Chuksha, 387, 392 

Chulani Brahmadatta, 122 
Chullava 174 

Churni, I 

Chulu, 444 É 

Cleisbora, 124 

Cophacus, sec Kophālos, 240 
Cophen, sec Kabul, zio 
Coronation oath, see oath, igo 
Courts of justice, 247 f, ang f, wha f, 497 
Cowries, 49% 





bbasena 
Dabhāla, 523 


Dahrasena, 441 n 
. Indrota Daivipa 
Daivaputra-S$hāhi-$Shāhānushāhi, 426, 482 
Daivavāta, 65 
124, 126 


Daivāvridhas, 
Dakash, 125 m 

Daksha, 125 n < 
Dakshina-Mathurā, 292 

Dakshināpadā, 76 

Dakshinapatha, 76, 256, g96. 476, 560 
Dakshinápatha-pati, 964 n, 467, cf, 498 n 
pum, Spr A 

Dal 


Dāmajadašri, 
Daman, g86 
Dāmana, 


(or Namijada), 487 ff, 

Damirica, 76 n 
Damodara Gupta, 5532 f, 549 f 
Dimodara sena, 498 f 
Damodarpur plate, 480, 495, 

BIS. 522, 527 
Dandagula, 79 n 
Dandaka, 82, 
Dāndakya, 75 
Daņdanāyaka, 460, 497 
Danda-pās.ādhikarana, 497 


Daņdapa$ika, 496 
Danda Samata, 918 f 
Dāņdika, 495 


Dandoisi, 496 n 

Dantābala Dhaumra, Dantāla-Dhaumya 
gon, 47n 

ROMS, 790, 271 n 
antapura-nagara, 

—— — — gA n 

Dantavakira, 79n 

Dantivarman, 496 n 

Dārāyavāush, see Darius I, 212 

Darius I, 192, 212, 458 


Darius II, 21 


note 


500 n, 


Dasaratha, 
Dasarha, 447 n 


yos, 
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Dasirnas, 84, 115, 425m 

Dašasidhaka, 208 

Dascraka, 434 n 

Dassarupaka, 496 n 

Datta Devi, 487 

Dattimitra, 5, 269 

Dāttāmitrī, 340 

Dattas of pundravardhana, 525 
Davāka, 

Deccan, see Dakshinüpatha, Degh, 559 
Deimachos, 266 

Dekaka, 48o n 

Delhi Iron Pillar Ins, 425 
Demetriaspolis, 340 

Demetrios, 5, g%7 ff, %71 n, a72f 
Democracies, 226, 256 

Denarius, gn, 246 

Déo Baranark Epigraph, 528, 592, 536 
Deoghar Ins, 5 
Desa, 281: n, 4062, 
Derabhata, 554 n 
Desidhikrita, 464 
Desa-goptri, 214 
Deshmukh, 469 n 
Desika, 259 n 
Devabhūti, Devabhūmi, 451, 354 
Devadaha, 198, 1 

Deva Gupta I, 197 n, 427 n. 489 
Deva Gupta II, Kas f 

Deva Gupta HI, s36 f 

Devāka, 480 n 

Devake, 126 n, 503, 5o5. go ūn 
Devakulas, 422, 457 

Devānāmpiya, cf 240, 269, 2860, 412 
deem is ide —— 296 

evapila, ngal), 420 n, 557 
Devapala, soa eR, 516 T 

dn ds 144 

cvaputra, 422, 483, 456, 8, 483 
Devaraja Chandra Gupta II, 480 ' 
Devarāja Skanda ra me 570 

2 


494 


Devarashtra, 476 f, 

Devašravas, 21, 24 

Devasri, (Harsha Gupta), 489, 528 

Devavarman, (Eastern India), 414, 
514n 

Devavarman Maurya, 310, 414 

Devavarman, Salankayana, 484 

Devavātā, 22, 24 

Dcvavrata, 400 n 


467 n, 


Dcvi, 456 

Devikā, 546 

—— 267 n 

Jhammā, law of piety, 288 f, 208, rf 
Dhammaghoso, (-Ghosha), 290, - 8 


2 
Dhamma- mahlāmātra, 279 f, 290 f. | 
AH ama, 4 — pU 
amma niyama, qos n 
Dhamma-rakkhita, 2 n 
Dhamma Vijaya, Dharma Vijavi, 


$14. 450 n, 474. 477 290, 205. 
Dhamma-yutas, 299 n 

Dharhfiakada, Dhannakada, 84, 277 n 
Dhana anda), n, 208 

Dhanabhüti, $19, 407 

Dhanada Kh era, 


, uvi n 
Dhanda Varunendran Sama, 48am, 499 
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nanan aya Korav 


4, 120, 120 n, 475 
Dhananjaya, (Kusthalapura), 475 
Dhanika, $13 


Dhaññakada, Dhammakada, 853, 277 n 
Dhanya Vishnu, 522íf 


Dhara, 54: n 

Dhirana Gotra, 467 n 
Dharapatta, 515 n 

Dhara-Sena 55 

Dhara Sena It, (Valabhi), 554 n 
Dhara Sena » 554 

Dhārifdi, n 

Dharani ñ, 84 n 


Dharmaditya of Eastern India, 486 

Dharmaditya, (Siladitya), sec Siladitya, 518 

Dharmna-mahümátras, sce Dhamma-Maha- 
matras, 267 

Dharma Mahārajādhiraja, 456 

Dharmamitra, 456 

Dharmapala, 557 

Dharmaraksha, 510 n 

Dharmāranya "Vichāra, 274 

Dharma rakshita, Dhamma-rakshita, 

Dharmāšoka, 269 

Dharmasthiya, 251 n 

Dharmasütra, 42 

Dharm-yutas, 299 Í 

Dharma yuvamahārāja, 456 

Dharmopadhisuddha, 251 

Dhatarattha of Anga, 98 

Dhatarattha of Kasi, 129 

Dhauli, 272 

Dhāva, 426 n 

Dhavala, g13 

ese Le, n 

Dhra amalā, 288 

Dhramanušati, 288 

Dhramašilana, 288 
Dhrishtadyumna, 19 n, 

Dhrist Ketu, 117 

Dhritarashtra, 40. 68, 87 

psi eei Vaichitravirya, 6, 2%, 


270 n 


66 n 


311, 


432 

Dhruvabhalā, 554 n 
Dhruvabhüti, 484 n, 494 n 
Dhruva-devi, Dhruvasvāmini, 452 n, 
498. 505 

Dhūmrāš$va, 108 

Dhyan Ba 236 n 

Dhvasan vaitavana, 62 


Diodotos II, 337 
Diomedes, g71 n, 875 
Dion, eg 

Dion rysoston, 266 : 
Dionysios Ambassador, 266 
Dionysios m 218, 373 
Dioscuri, 

Dip i (rescripo, 215 

Dirgha Aes riyana, 176 

Disa, m8» m 


490. 
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Divākara, 64, 102 
Divākarasena, 


Divodāsa Sy Kasi), 60 
Divodāsa of Paiūchāla, 22 n, 67 


| 399 
—— 6 76 
rangians, 47 n, n 
Dridhavarman, . 174 g 
Driti, 14 

Driti Aindrota, 4o 
Drona of Epic, 19n, 
Dronamukha, 251 n 
Drona Sirhha, 551 n, 553 
— 124, 151 

Dru 65 

Du aine: 

Dummukha chchhavi, 111 
Dummukha Pafichāla, 74, 121 Í 
Durdharā, 263 

Durmitra, 502 

Duryodhāna, 432 n 

Dushtaritu, 65, 157 

Dütas, 281, 284. 461i 
Duttābhalā, 495 n 
Dvada$ādhitya, 524 n 


Dvairajva, 432 n, 
Dvaitavana, 62 455 


220 n 


Dvārakā, 1:534, 447 

Dvimukha ‘sce Dummukha-Paiūichāla, 
E 

Eastern. Chalukya, 521 

Edüka, 4 

Egypt, 21%. 245, 252, 257. 295, 54! 


Ehuvala Cháümtamüla II, 442 n 
Ekachakrā, 


Ephori, 258 

Era of Sramprati, 
Eraņ, 495, — 
Eran Ins, 
Eranda alia, Erandol, 476 f 

os (Hiranyavaha), 243 
Erythraean Sea, (Indian Ocan), 385 
Euaspla, 216 

Fudemos, 251! 

Eukratides, $341! f, 343. 372. 374 
Euthydemia, 940 

Euthydemos, 997. 373 
Eusedius, 267 n 

Exyz, 217 


334 n 


Farna-data, 
Farah, 3099 
Female Guards, 245 
Ferghana, 405 n 


511 n 





Fo-to-kio-to, — (Budhagupta) (Beal), 04. 
518 n, gas 

. G 

Gad 


e ko Gandhirs, 212 


ku 





, 225 

G ati Naga, 445. 47', 475 
Ganas, raka, 
jas, 122, 188 


Gaņdavyūha, 272 n 

Gandhāra, 54 f, 141 f, 136, 174. 208 ff, 219, 
221, 242, 278, g81, 987 f, ggz f, 418, 426 f, 
524 n, 579 n 

Gandhāri, 55 

Ganeshra, 498 

Ganga, 83, 443 n, 446 n 

Ganges of Mysore Gangaridāc, 208, 241, 264, 
27 


5 
Gan], 478 
Gardabhilla, 412 n 
Garga, 266 
. Gārgi Vāchaknavī, 55 
Gārgyas, 16 
Gārgya Bātaki, 61, 70 
Garada, 47% n, 48on, 482, 500 
Garuda pillar Ins, 450 
Gaudas, p20, 528. s$1 T, 5341! 
Gaugamela, 216 
Gaulmikas, 460 
Gaupālāyana, See Suchivriksha, 41 
Gaupālāyana, Sthapati, 41 n 
Gauri, or 
Gautama Buddha, 41, 167, 287 
Gautami Balasri, Queen See Balašri, goš, 


4 

C. PEN Sātakarņi, 462 n, 364 n, 5455, 
379. 434. 438 — 

Gautamiputra Vilivàyakura, 444 

Gautami s Inscription, 496 

Gaya (Prince), 10%, 405 

Gayā, 495 

—— rant, 487 

Ge ia, 210, 242, 377 

Ghataka, 998, 429 

Ghato Kramāditya, 501 n 

Ghatotkacha EODEM, 466 n 

Ghatotkacha Gupta, prince, (Tumain Ins), 


„495. 501 n. + 5:7 
Ghora Aire. 127 n, 315 
Ghorband, z10 
Ghoshrávan Ins, 420 n 
Ghugrahāti Grant, 472 
cui üta, 100n 
Girtkshit Auchchamanyava, 40 
Girinagara (Girnar), 279 

in 


Girivra Magadha), 58, 99. 19% 
G a (in Kekaya), 
Girnar Text, » 57 . 


Glauganikai, Glausians, zzi 





Godliyaksha, 2^4 

Gomatikottaka, 536 
Gomitra, 
Gonarda, » 393 


Gond, 557 | 
Gonddehernes, 470. 580, 399 ". 400, 408, 


457 n. 458 
Gopa, 260 
Gopa Chandra, 557 
Gopāli Vaihidari, 449 
Goparāja, 523 f 

tri, 282, 330, 404 ". 405. 511. 553 
Gorathagiri, 371 : 
Gosāla Mankhaliputta, 188, 286 
Goshthis. f 
Goupti, 467 | 
Govardhana Nasik, 4, 52, 444". 437. 4421 
Govikartana, 149 


Govishāņaka, 208 
Grahavarman, 541, 533 f 
Graeco thians, 4 

Grima, « 463, 406 
Gramabhojaka, 405. 
Gramabhritaka, z 
Grāmāhāra, 462 . 
Grāmani, 145, 148, 154 fl, 469 f, 
Grima Vriddhas, 260 n, 464 
Grāmevyika, Ayutta, 463 
Grāmika, 155, 260, 469, 406 
Granavhryaka, $302 

Grecks, 

Grihapatika, 250 

Grumbates, 414. 493 n, 48% n 
Guda, 557 

Güdhapurusha, 2x0 
Gudnaphar, 400 

Guduvhara, 400 

Gunabhara, 291 

Guņāighara, 480 n, 524m 


Guracans, 217, 


Gurjara, 

Guiana. KE Kula; 40% 

Gushtasp, 54! 

Guttas VAT (Guptas), 408, 54415 


Haimavati, 
Hairaüyanibha, 91 
Haku-Sri see Sakti-Sri, 363. 369 - 
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Hāla, 306 n Hushka, 411 

Halla, 185 n, 186 Huvishka, 411, 421, 458, 544 
Hammurabi, 176 n, 286 n Hydaspes, battle of, 2 
Hamun lake, 377, 300 Hydraces, see Kshudrakas, 212 
Hāra, 462 Hyparch, 284 

Harāhā Ins, 527. 556 Í - 

Hara l 


da i 

Haridasa King, 467 

Harischandra, go, gu lamboulos, 266 
Harishena, 441 n, 478. 484. 485. 404 Ibhyas, 29% 
Harishena Vākātaka, 512 lehchawar Ins, 467 

Haritputra, Sivaskanda-Varman, “i Ikshvāku, (okkāko), go f, 114, 145, 106, 442. 
Haritiputra Vishņukadachutu utananda 


! 450, 407 n 
sātakarni, 445 — cud 24% N 
Harsha Gupta, 515. 527. 580m, 548 Ilaya, 497 n 

Harsha Gupt, 531 Immabi, 497 n 
Haryanka, 162 Inore plate, 512 a“ 
Haryankaikula, 10% Indra, soon 

Hasti, 218 Indradatta, 441 n 
Hastidasanā, 302 n 7 Indradyumna, 47 n, 55 
Hastin, 278 n, 524 Indragnimitra, 356 
Hāstinapura, 20 Indra grant, 284 n 
Hastivarman, 475 Indra mitra, 384 


Hathi Gumphā Ins., 196, 206 n, 342. 157. Indra-Palita, $310 


3 Indra prastha, Indrapatta, 
Hathisimha, 370 Indrapattana, 42, R6, 120 
Hatthālavaka, 176 n Indrasena, 14 
Hathi-gāma, 107 Indravarman, $394 
Harara, 981 Indrota Daivapa Saunaka, 19, 16, 17, 35. 46 
Hebbata grant, 443 n, 502 n Irák, 541 
Hekataios of Mitelūs, 54 n Iravati, 35 n 
Heliodoros, Son of Diyen (Dion), 350, 975 Irrigation in the Maurya Period, 252 
Heliokles, $42, 374 Isamus, 338 
Hellas, 214 Isánavarman Maukhari, ga: n, 527 
Heļmund, 399. 542 Isfendiyād, 541 
Herakles, 2g2 Ishukāra, 42, 120 
Herat, 399 Isigili, 100 n 
Freies sri 875 - s, 273, 276 

cima * 4 " ssy u è 405 
Hidd Ins, 4H Hbi ic ffvaradatta, 441 n. 459 
Hidus see Hindus, 212 Iévarasena, 441 
Hientu, g82 Isvaravarman, 591 
Hi-heou, 407 Ithijhaka Mahamatra, 28: 

Hicoumi, 406, 407 Itravarma, 393 n 
Himsriküs, 254 
— — | 

Ourā, 444. US 
Hippostratos, 4373. 350 Jaivali, 67 : 
Hirahadagalli grant, 364 442 n, 453 ala Játukarnya, 68 
Hiralal Ins, 499 n alauka, 310 f, 32! 
Hranyanübha, 72, 91 Jalika, 196 
Hiraūyanābha, 72, 9! ambugāma, 108 n —— | 
Hiranyapura, 499 n Jambudipa, Jambudvipa, 86, :i72 n 
Hiranyavaha, 243 n Janaka, (father of Sita), 49 
Hiranyavati, 492 anaka of Kasi, 68 _ 
Hithum, 406 fanaka of the Upanishads, 44 ff, 4: Æ, 65 
Hitoucn, 407 Janakavārūsa, 51 | 
Hiung-Nū, g81, 405. 1457 " . Janamejaya, 2, 3, t$ f, 33 f. 46, 472 
Ho-ling, 271 n fane: Sārkarākshyā, 55 
Hormisdas II, 426 ama$ruti Pautriyana, 1:43 
Hoti, 419 anendra Ya£odharman of Mandasor, 524 
Hsi-h (e) ou, 407 ānībigha Ins, 402 
Hsitun, 407 arasandha, 102, 167 
Hsiumi, 407 aratkavara Artabhāga, 5; 
Hsüan-ti, (emperor), 382 asdhan Pillar Ins, 450 n 
Huns, Hunas, 507, 515. 55! Jaugada, 272 


Hünpamandala, 554m aiupura stone Ins, 









3⁄4 
anna Engelberta von Lohuizen de Leeuw, 


in 

ohiyawār, 546 

. Ins, (Rudradāman I), 270 
umna, 1 


unāgadh Ins, 5. 413. 454 n, 507 





unāgadh Rock Ins, g n, 240, 246, 251 n, 447 


unha, 178 

ushka, 411, 421 
ushkapura, 421 

yestha see Jyeshtha, 48 


K 


kabandhi Kātyāyvana, şı 

Kabul, see Cophen, 210, 379. 40% 
Kācha, 470 

Kachchha, 447, 448, 547 
Kadambas, $60, 441, 4450, 448 n, 


537 
— of Vaijayanti, 489 n 
Kadaphes, sce Kozala, 407, 408 
Kadphises I, see Kujula, ggon 
Kadphises I], sce Wema, 409 
Kāfiristān, 943, 381 
Kahaum € n, 512 
Kohoda Kaushitakeya, 
Kahola Kaushitaki, 39 "5 
Kaira grant, pii n, gign 
Kairisi sutvan, 171 


Kaisara, 422 

Kaivarta King, 208, 287 
Kaka-Karna, 101 
Kākanāna, (Sāfichi), 482 
Kākanikas, 244 n 


Kakasena, 14, 40 
Kakavarna, 195, 196, 208 n 
Kākshaseni 


Kakuda, — şı 
Kākutsthā, 108 


Kākus, 480 f 
Kakutsha varman, 446 n, 489 n, 537 


540 n, 
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Kakuttha, 11%, 114 
Kāla, 185 n 
Kalabhras 


» 504 
Kālachampā, 96 
Kalāchuri € id | 
Kalachuris, Kalāc cliuris, pian, 533 n, 
vi 5*5 n, 535. 555. 594 
Kalakudi Ins, soon 
Kālakārāmā Suttanta, 540 
Kālāmas, 88, 112, 138, 171 
Kālāmas of Kesaputta, 198 
Kalāra Janaka, sce Karāla 
Kalasa, 997 n 
Kalasena, 94 
Kālāšoka, 104, 195 f, 205 Í 
Kalawān Ins, 390 n, 412 
Kalawān copper plate, 397, 401 
Kālidāsa, 81, 4g1 n, 498 n 
Kalindi, 522 
Kalindi Narmada yor-Madhya, 494 
Kalinga, 78, 197 n, 2068, 209, 269, 324, 


499 n, biz 

Kalinga Edict, 264, 290 
Kalinga-nagara, Kalinga Patam, 79n 
Kali yuga era, 25 + 
Kallar, 423 n, 427 

Kallil Alliraiyanār, 299 

Kallisthēnes, 295 n 

Kalliope, Calliope, 342, 375 
Kalpanāmaņditikā of Kumāralāta, 162 
Kālsi and Girnar Texts, 278 
Kalsigrima, $39 

Kalyana, 428, 444 n 

Kalyana varman, 467 n 

Kāmandaka, x 

Kāmarūpa, 275, 480, 515. 533. 548, 5511 
Kamboja, 192 f, 211, 218, 256 
Kamboja Aupamanyava, 184 
Kambuja, 144 - 
Kamchanapura, 8o 

Kammassadamma, 120 
Kamopadhasuddha, 251 

Kampilya, Kampilla, 65, 121 

Karhsa of Kosala, 197 

Kamsa of Mathura, 126 


Kanagora, 65 n 

Kanakakgiri, 276 n 

Kanakhala, 6o 

Kanaswa Ins, gig 

Kanauj, 122, 515. 530 n, 534m 

Kanchana Kapura, 499 n 

Kāūchi, 476, 

Kangha, g66 

Kanheri cave Ins., 460, «63 n, 386, 438, 445 
Kanislīkā I, os n, 41O n, 411 f, 416, 421. 


Inm 149 n 
anta mS, Z5! š 8 
Kantha, 221 — 


tipuri, 1 . 
iat 


Kāņvās, Künviyana, 353 
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Koshthagarika, 460 

Kota, 471. 473. 495 
Kota-Kula, 473 

Kotatavi, 475 n 

Kotigama, 107 

Kotivarsha, 495, 514 
Kotta-Vishayas, 281 n 

Kottura, 475 f 

Kouci-Chouang (Kushān), 407 
Korola Kadaphes, 407 f 
Krakuchchhanda Buddha, 274 
Krmāditya, see Ghatotkacha Gupta 
Kramaditya, see Kumara Gupta 


Kramaditva, Skanda Gupta, 570 
Kranganur, 295 

ee m 

ra , 

Krimilagva, 65 n a) 
Krisha, 366, 367 n, Krishna HI, 553 


Krishna Gupta, 526, 527, 537 n 
Krishnarája, 511m 


Krishna Satavahana, 357 
Krishna Vasudeva, — Devakiputra, — sce 


Vasudeva Krishna, 6, 126, 1:31 n 
Krishna-Varman, 446 n 
Krishņaveņā, 370 
Kritakshana, Tā 
Krita-Mālava Vikrama era, g88 
Kriti, 49, 73 
Kritiya, 4119 
Krivis, 65 
Kshaharata, see Khakharāta, 398, 425 
Kshatrabandhu, 204 
Kshatrapas, sce Satraps, 429 
Kshatra-pāvan, see Satrap, 214 
kshatri tips 227 | 
Kshattri (official), 148 
Kshayārsha, sce Xerxes, 214 
Kshemaka, 118 
Kshemaraja, 23 n, 456 
Kshitipāla, 51 
Kshudrakas, 212, 224 
Ktesias Ktesian, 215 
Kubera (ancestor of Bana), 515" 
Kubera of Devārāshķra, 475 


Kuberanága, 4849, 498. 505 


Kudurāhāra, 442 n 

Koia Kadphises (D. 390, 404. 407 If, 4151 

Kuku, Kukutthā, 114, 114m 

Kukura, 435, 447 

Kulastambha, 529 n 

Kulavriddhi, 495 n, soon 

Kulinda, 20 

Kulottunga I, 365n 

Kulütas, 455 n 

Kumāla, 250 

Kumaras, 256, zBz, 310 

Kumara Gupta I, soo ff, 552 

Kumara Gupta H, Kramaditya, 416, 51, 
517. 520 

Kumara Gupta HI, gay fi 

Kumara Gupta, Prince, (Son of Mahāsena 
Gupta), 514. 53% 

Kumāra devi vi ee Seon Queen), 270 

Kumara devi (Li havi princess), 468 


Kurnāragīri, 475 


Kumaramātya, $346 n, 461, 494. 497 ñ, hoon 
Kumārapāla, 516 


Kūnar, 216 

Kundadhāna, 495 n 

Kuņdadhāni, 195 

Kun ma, Kundapura, 107, 202 n 
Kundalavana, 420 n 

Kundi, 120 

Kundikeras, 1g1 


Kuņdina, 78 

Kunindas, 987. 4551. 48on 
Kuntala, 207, 498 n, 499 n, 598 
Kuntala Satakarni, g60 f, 445 
Kupaka, 293 ` 

Kura Ins, 552 


Kuraraghara, 190 

Kuru, 1, 4, 12, 23, Gof, 6g, 206 
Kuru (dak hin) 20 í. 41, 63, 120f 
Kuru (dakishina), 24 0 

Kurubindas, 116 n 


Kurujangala, 20 
cbr ars pang 1, 20 
Kurukshetra, battle of, 6, 36 n 


Kusavati, 113 
Kushanas, 214. 990, 
kushans, 396, 424 

Kuéathala, see Kanauj, 

Kusinārā, 1153 

Kusthalapura, 475- 477 

Kusulua, Kusuluka, 395 
Kusumadhvaja, 314 

Kusumapura, see Pataliputra, 25, 193 
Kutiraimalai, 295 

Kuvinda, 128 

Kuyula, Kaphsa, 421 
Kuvulakara, $393, 41:6 n 
Kuyulakara Kaphsa, 405, 


402 If, 544 ff 


416 n 
L 


Lagatūrmān, 42$ 0 
Laghman see Lampāka 
Lake Hamun, 399 
Lake Issykul, 405 
Lala, general, 419 
Lala. 294 N 

Lālāka, 370, 971 
Laliya, 427 
Lambodara, 
Lampā, 1:34 
Lampāka, 452 

Long Kie (Ka) Lo, 54! 
usps see Iamraparni, 
Lanshi, 406, 407 
Laodike, 942 


404 n 


204 n 


I 
|! 





Kanvā —— we Kanauj, 334 








» 405 
Kāpatika, 250 
—— 40 
Kapilavāstu, Kapilāvāta, 148, 274 
» LN * 
em HA E 
| t ala, 
Kārakaūdu, 74: — 
Karāla, 72, 
Karālu, 73 f 
Karamu . ol 
Karaņdu, 74, 7%, 122 
Karas, 564 
Kāraskara, 466 n 
Karatai, 986, 428 
Kārddama Kings, 25 n 
Kārddamāka, 386, 445. 517 


Kareoi, 562 

Karle epigraph, 434. 466 
Karmania, 231 

Kirmminta, Bad-Kamia, 480 
Karmiintika, 461 
Karma Sachivas, 
Karna, OF n, is N 

Karna Suvarna, 275. 529. 
Kartripura, 480 
Karttikeya, (Worship), 42%, 
Kārushā, 119 

Kāruvāki, 
Kāsi 


253 n, 449 
535. 554 
on 


dt: 
Kasi Kasi, È, 75. 86f, 146, 
186, 188, 206, 518, gay ` 


Kasia, 11% 


Kasmira, 274. 921, 418, 426, 5240 
Kaspeiraioi, 395 

Kassapiya Arhāts, 349 

Kassites, 124 n 


Kašu Chaidya, 116 
Kasyapa Mātafiga, 423 


Kasyapa, 16, tsa, f 

Kat huris, 5147, 545 n 

Katha, 221 , 

Kathaioi, Katha, Kathaka, 221 
Katur, (Katuria, Katyurs), 480 n 


Kaundinyapura, 78 
Kaundiny. Vidarbhi, 77 
Kāurālā, 426 f 


Kauravas, 107 amd note, 


Kausāmbi, Kosambi, qo, 43%, 641, 118, 


Kaušikī, (lady), n 
Kaudiki- — "9 n 
3490 n 


Kautilya, see Chāņakya, 5, 57, !!5 





575. 384. 


182, 


388, 
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Kesaputta, 88, 169 
Kešins, 65, 66 
Ketumati, 68 
Kevata Bhoga, #87 
eie na minister, 122 
nādātapara, 405 
Khaddavali, 444 
Ue em epe 27% 
Khalatse Ins, $88, 400 n, 468. dion 
Khallātaka, 264 n 
andasiri, 463 n 
Khándava, zo, 42 
Khara graha I, 554 555 
Kharaosta, $486, $97. 459 
Kharapattina, 419 
Kharpara, 482 n 


Kharparika, 481, 482 « 


Kharoshthi Ins, 210 
Khárvela, 271, s331 ff, 455 ff, gt ff 
Khafa, igg n, 265, 278 
Khatriaiat, 366 n 
Khepimgala pavata, 275 
Khocs, 216 

Khosh, 454. 513 

Khotan, 418 

Khoten, 275 n 

Khshayārshā, sec xerexes, 
Khurásin, 541 

Khushana, goa Í 

Kia-che, (Kassapa), zoo 
Kidāra Kushāns, 426 
Kien-Chi, 406 
K'icoutsicou-K'io, 404-407 ff 
Kikata, 1:00 f, 167 

Kinds of rulership, 139 A 
King maker, 154 


King ship, 149 ff | 
Ki-pin, 879, 38:3, 385») 404 ff, 410. 
424. 428 


Kirtivarman I (Chalikya), n, 580 
Kiusha, 418 ; — * 
Kleitus, 295 n 

Kleophis, 217 

Kodavali, z, 46% n 

Kohana, 169 fn 
—— 218 
oliyas, 1 
Kolkai, son 
Kolliga, 107 
konākāmanā, 904, 
Kondavidu, 475 n 


Kongoda, n 
Kongu Čoim tore, 


307 


412. 


Kosala North, 70, 88, 186, 176, 512, 556 


4272 N, 414, 475, pia, 


556 
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Lātavishāya, 405. 499 n 512, 533" 


Lauhitwa, Lohitya, 3!, 515, 7 zn 
Lekhāa-hārakas, Ms E 
Lekhakas, 252 

Lendulura, 442 n 

Liaka, 992, 419, 429 

Libya, 21 

Lichchhavis, 75, 106, zo6 n 455, 466 n, 408 
Likhita, 319 


Lion Capital Ins, 385 
Li —— 281, T dix 
vita, Lohitya see lauhitya, 515. 548 
Loka-dhama-deva, 495 
Luders Ins, passim, 130 N, 144. 21! n, 370. 


454 n 
Lumminigima, 275 
Lumbinivana, 170 
Lysias, 342, 374. 45° 


M 
Machakruka, zo 
Māchalas, 77 
Madanapāla, 516 
Mādavika, 462, 462 N 
Maddā, 182 n 


Madhadesa, 211 
Mādhariputra Ivarāsēnā, 44! n 
Madhuban grant, 592. 533 
Madhumanta, 82 
Madhava ganga, 501 N M | 
Mādhava gupta, 515. 528, 532, 535 f. 548 Í 
Mādhava Sena, 831 
Madhava Varman I Janšášraya, 520 
Madhurā Uttara, 126 
Madhyadesa, Majjimadesa, 2, Go, 128, 244. 

256. 314, 
Madhyama Ēratibodhīputra, 167 
Madhyamikā, 224, 340 
Madra, Madraka, 58. 549 f, 136, 221 n, 48o f 
Madragāra Saufgayani, 59 
Mādravatī,, 15, 19 

(Modern), 4. 35. 174. 211 

Madurai, 292 
Magadha, 5. 86, f£, 135 f, 176. 181, 2721. 

435. 3546 37: É, 467 ff, 54 n. 529. 548 E. 


M baladhikrita, 404 

Mahābhāratachārya, 38 

Mahābhisheka, 122, 150 Í 

Mahābhojas, * 444 

Mahādaņdanāyaka, general, 460, 483, 494 n, 


\tahadeva Dharaghosha Audumbara, 400 n 
Mahiidevi, 46 

Mahājanaka 1, 52 

Maha padas w Me 

Mahā-Kachchāna daB 

Mahākantara, 475 


Mahākosala (k , 92, 138, 176 
Mahākhushāpāra, 
Mauhākshatrapa R , 886 
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Mahākūta Pillar Inscription, s29 
Mahālaka, 260 
Mahāmaņdala, 196 n 

184, 249. 256. 


Mahārnātras, 

454. 459 
— — of Ceylon, 199 
Mahānaman (Sakyan), 177 
Mahārandin, 199, 15 


Mahapadma ( er ot Bimbisāra), 


' 
Makna ama Nanda, 198, 201 ff, 31; 
Mahápadmapati, 203 n 
Māhā-pratihārāa, 497 
Māhārajya, 146 
Mahārakkhita, 540 
Mahārashtra, 279. 428 M, 479 
Mahārathis, 279 
Mahārathi Tranaka 


81 1, 268 ff, 


m^ n. 


, sign 


M a Jabala, 


Mahāsāmiyas, 462 
Mahasammata, 116 
Mahásena Gupta, pet 
Mahisena Gupta i, 532 
Mahāsena, Pradyota, torn, 904". 
See Chandra Pradvota Mahasena 
Mahásenapati, 430 n, 455. 460 
Mahisilakantaga, 188 
Mahāsīlava, 1437 
Mahá4iva Gupta, 467 n, 532 n, 540 
Mohāsthana, 419 N 
Mahāsthānagarh, 244" 
Mahāsudassanā, 114 
Mahattara, Mahattarāka, 469. 40t 
Mahavira, 107, 188, 194, 287 
Mahivrisha, 24 
(Sri) Mahendra, soon 
Mahendra (Eastern Ghats), 455 
Mahendra js Kosola). 475 
Mahendra (Maurya). 267, 29%, 
Mahendraditya, 500 
Mahendragiri, 209, 475" 
Mahendra Kalpa, soon 
Mahendra Karma, soon 
Mahendra Kumara 
Mahendrapāla H 
Mahendravarman 
Mahenjo-Daro, 2 
Mahenjo-Daro Ins, 40% 
Māliesvara (sect), 328 
Māhešvara Naga, 474 
Mahīdhāra, 44 
Mahirakula see Mihirakula 
Mahisha-Vishaya, 44% N 
Mahishī, 144, 148. 457. 505 
Mahishikas (Tribe), 275 
Māhišmati (State), 126, 194. (47. 
Māhishyas, 502 m 
Mahodāvya, 117 
Maitrakas of Valabhi, 
Maithilas, 206 
Makal-Ambashtha, 
Makhideva, 50 
Makaravahini, 486 
Makkarakata, 1:30 
Mālava, Malaya, See Malloi, 225, 4123 n. 435 
435. 455 n, 480, 501 n, 514. 532. 548 f 
Malavagana, 480 


195 n 


430, 475 


, noon 
Pratihüra), 516 n 
„ Pallava. 443 n 


goz n 


456 n, 512, „id 


z26 m 








Matsya, gn, zo, Gi, 124 

Nawakes, Mavaces, 486 

Maucs, 975 N, 378, 387, 396 

Maukhari, 467 n, 496 n, 515, 517, 5530 

Maurya, Moriyas, 4 n, 169, 172, 234 ff, 236 n 
n 





os, Melika, ` one 
n 


aliku, Mayidavolu, 443 
Malini, 5, S s Mayidavolu Plates, 8s, 277 n 
Mallas, Mallki 85, 113 ff, 169, 188 Mayüraposhaka, 26 
Mallasārula Plate, 557 Mayursarman, 445 n, sgon 
Malli (Matāva), 274 Medes, 212 
Mallikā, 178 Medus Hydaspes, g96n 
Malloi, 225 f Megasthenes, 242 ff 
Malwa, 429 Meghas, Maghas, 292, 470 
Māmādlā, 444 Megha-Varna, zoo, 484 
Māmāla, 434 Meharauli Iron Pillar Ins., 472 n 
Mambarus, P 430 Mekala, poz f, 502 n 
Mamgala, Mangala, 287, 301 Memphis, 541 
Ma Grant, 516 Menander, 338 ff, s73f 
Mānavas, 250 Meridarch, 284, 455 
Mandákini, 330 n, 338 n Neridarkha Theūdora, 455 n 
Mandara, 4 Mevaki, Mawakes, Mevaces, 984 f 
Mandāra Inscription, 536 Mihirakula, soq n, 518 f, 55%, 559 
Mandasor, 515, 551 n, et passim Milinda, 138 n, «38 
Mandssor Inscription, 1:05, 495 n 5001 Milinda Paüho, 204, zogn, zio, 298, 438 
Māndavya (of Vedic Texts), 49 Min, 986, 547 
Māndavya (of epic), 319 Minadra Sec Menander 
Māndhātā, 117 Ming, 410 1 
Mangala, Mamgala, 287, goi Minnagara, 385, 401, 490, 547 
Maūgaleša, 516 n Mitanni, 125 N 
Mangura, 196 Mithi, 40 
Mangraon Inscription, 536 n Mithila, 48, 106 
Mini, 542f Mithra, 420n 
Manichaeans, 296 Mithradates, Mithridates, 341, 376 
Manigul, $99 Mitra Coins, 348 f 
Mānikiālā Ins., 492, 418 Mitradevi, 519 
Maniprāpha (Kaušāmbi), 195 n Mitras, 348, g55 K, 383 
Maniyatappo, 250 Miechchhas, 
Mankhaliputta see Gosila Mankhaliputta Mnemon (King), 215 
Mankuwār Ins, 501 n, 50% Modāgiri, gs n 
Manoja, 87 Modo-galingāc, 84 
Mānsahra, 274 Modubae, 84 
Mānsechrā Ins.. 393 n Moeres, 229 
Mantraraja of Kaurāla, 475 Mon. 887 
Mantrin, 249 ff, 494 f Mokhalisa, Mokhalinam, 455, 530 
Mantriparishad, 250 f, sBo f, 346 f, 404 Mo-la-po, 514 n, 554 
Manu is irem pei :2 n Molindac, 84 
Manu Vaivasvatā, 22 n Molini, 68 
Marantuka, 20 Mophis See Ambhi, 219 
Margrave, 553 Mora-játaka,. 236 n 
Maru, 448, 546 More, gign 
Marudhanvan, 213 n Moris, 36 
Marutta Avikshita, 143 Moriyas, 172 
vmm ue | Mosul, i 
Maski Edict, 270, 917 Mote Hall, 114 
Massaga, 217, 230 Mou-lo-San-pu-lu See Mülasthanapura 
Massanoi, 227, 292 Mousikanos, 228 
Mat, 421 Mou He, 
Matachi, 41, 64 Mrigadhara, 178 
Māthara, 421, Pa Mrigañka, 535 4 
Mathariputra Sivalakura, 444 M vana, 467 
Mathava, Mrigesavarman, 446.n 


» YO 
Mathurā, Retox, 124. 385 394, 414, 421, M hīpa, 


472 n, ts ' ë | ; | a 
Mathurā Capital Ins., 383, 395 n, 398 Mudgala, 65 n 
Matila, Matilla, 471 ` Müjavat, 55 
- Matischivas, Councillors, 449, 459 f M ñgam, M? n 
Matrivishnu, 495, 522 Mukhara See Maukhari, 539, 552, 555 Í 
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Mukhyas, 281 

Mülaka, Son, 129, 363 435 
Mulasthānapura, 545 

Multan, 544 Í 

Muluda, 46% 

Mulwasar tank Ins., 450 n 
Munda (King), 199, 195 
Mundas C —* —* Spies), 250 
Muriyakāla 

Murundas, — y. 482, 483 
Mushika, 84, 228 n, 29% 
Musikanagara, 370 

Mutibas, 84 

e ny 84 

Muri 1203 

Myākadoni Ins., 363 n, 442 445 
Mysore Ins., pén 


N 


Nabatacan, 446 n 

Nabhiga, 108 

Nabhapamtis, 274 

Nāchnā, 478, 479 

Nāchne-ki-talai, 478 n 

Nüdikas, 107 

, 414, 424. 4420, 4720 


Nagalā Viyohalaka, Nagaravyā 
ahārika, 281, 459 
Nāganikā See Nāyanikā, 458 n, 969, 457 


Nagarabhukti, 495 
Nagarādhyāksha, 254 
Nagaraka, 281 
Nagarākshadārša, 450 
—— — 496 
N , 
N una, 41 aie n, 421 

uni Hill, , 311 

rjunā Hill Cave Ins., 534 n, 8 
Nagarjunikonda Ins., 246, 275 mn, 184. 449 
Nigasivaya ya (Hāstinapura), 21, 40 N 
Nügasena (Ki ). k ' f 
5 
LAM Naggati, 55. 


So bas 599. 109. 434. 418 
— 


74. 122, 


igamas, 555 n 
—— n, 71, 185 
Nakhavant, 425. 472 N 


= ey 487 > 

Nālandā ama Em — pin 
eer dat Nambarus, 386, 490 
Namijada Ins. 487 n 

Nami —— so, 52, 73 | 


Nānāghāt, 357 


—— sa n 


420 n 


Nanda, v n, 197f, zo» ff, 333. 334fF. 


589 


37! 
Nandana, 514 n 
Nandana of the Amauna plate, 529 
Nandapur, 400 n, 522 n 
Nandarā 358 
Nandi, g. 471 f 
Nandinagar, 134 
Nandisena, 129 
Nandivardhana, 103. 
Na. — n (Pallays) 4440, pozn 
Nandi a 


Vartivardhana, 104. 


485 
— "Gupta Bālāditya, 
Nexoisihe Varman, 44% n 
Naravarman of M . 452, 
. Kanva, 353 


pala, $56 n 
Narendra L4 nm en Simha, 488 
— — 
— — kātaka, 512. 5438, 558 
Nasatyas, 1 
Nasik iee 4065, 1379. 435 
Nāsik Ins., g66, 466 
Nātikas, 107 n 
Natti, 17 
Nau-Nand-Dehra (Nander), 206 n f, 207 


510, 537 U, 


sorn 


278 n 
Navanandah, 1 
Navanara, Navanāgāra, 


441 n 
Navya akka, 554. 557 


Nayaka, 460 
Nāyanika, 357 f. 369 


Nearchos, 2287n 


439. 444 n 


274. 468, 468 n 480 


Nicaea, 37 

Nichakshu, 39, 645, 118 
Nichchhivi See Lichchhavi 
Nidhanpur plate, 533 N 
Nigāli Sagar, 304 
Nigama, 468 f 
Nigamapradhanah, 
Nigama Sabhā, 459 
Nigantha Nātaputta, 28: 
Nijhati, $00 


233 n 


Ni ishta, 215 

Nirgranthas, 287 

Nirukta, 5 

Nirvāna (ot Mahüvira 
igo, wool 

Nirvāna Temple, 113 

Nishāda, 97 n, 1343. 160, 175. 5h 

Nisrishtārthah, 252, 284 


and Gotāma), i84 n, 


ta" 
DĪ 
á 

g tā 
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Oath (coronation), 150 
Oddavšdi, 124 


GU ale ac 


Ohind, 427 
Okkāka, 117, 145 

Omphis see Ambhi, 219 
Ophir see Souvira 

Orodes Il, 378 n 

Orthagnes, 400 

Ossadioi, xU 

Ouhaddha (Mahali), 111 
Oxydrakai, see Kshudrak, 224 
Oxykanos, 228 
Orene sce Vijain, 





446 
P 


Pabbajjā, 540 
Pabhosa Ins., 340 


Pādā, 294. 294 m 
Pādangali, 144 
Padma, 476 n 


414. 
5. 472 n, 473. 492 

Pahadpur Epigraph, 

Pahadpur plate, 522 n 

Pahlavas, 4. 999 ff 

Paikuli Ins., 424 n 

Paiņņas, 8 n 

Paithan see Pratishthina, 277 n, 384 

Paithinakas, 277 n 

pee spay ep 524 n 

Pakove, . 402 

Fakthās (Pakthūn), 213, 224 

Paktyika (Pakthas ?), 21 

Pakudha Kachchāvana, 

Pala, 516, 535 

Pala (Kings), $29 n, 420 n, 557 

Fāladās, 276, $78 

Palaesimundu, 294 n 

Piligala (Courier), 149 

Fālāgali, as 

Palakka, Palakkada, 450. 475. 477 

Fālaka, 194. 195. 264 n 

Palāšikā, 446 n 

Palibothra Palimbothra, sce 


207 
Falibothri, 27 
Palidas, Paladus, Parithdas, 276 
Palimbothra, see Pataliputra, 249 
Pallava, 442, 446m, 477. 406 n 
Palnád Ins, 44% n 
Paloura, 2717 
lamivs, 
Pañcha 


Pañchšlas, 7, — 121, 4191, 206 


giz n 


” Kakuda), a1 


Pataliputra, 
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Panchamaka, 196 

Pafichanagari, 405 n, soon 

Panchao, 419. 457 n 

Pandava, Pāndus, I, g6 f, toon, 147, 292, 
1 


Pandion, "n 
landita-Kausiki, 446 
Pandoouoi, 481 

Pandugati, 208 

Panduka, 208 

Pandya, 202, 472 

Panini, 7, 29, $2, 40, 57. Go, 


21 

Pānia gharika, 461 
Panjtar Ins, 403, 408 
Paūjkora, sce gouri, 217 
Fanjshir, 


107, 207 mn. 


Para Ātnāra, sec Ālnāra, gi 

Farādas, 278 

Paraitakai, 278 n 

arākramānka, 470, 486 

Parama daivāta, 493 

Paramártha, 162, 498 n 

Parama,-Svamin, 551 m 

Paramishthya, 148 

Fara-pāsamda-garahā, 289 

Para Samudra, sec Ceylon, 294 

Parasikas (Persians), 446 n, 553 

Pirisriputra Sarvātāta, 484 

Parasuram, 

Parikshit, 1, 2, 9, u ff, anf 

Parenas, (sec parinah), 45 

Párikshitas, 11 ff, 44 | 

Parimda, 278 

Farimitārthāh, 284 

Parinah, zo, gs, 

Parishad, Parishā, iss, 173, 248 n, 250, 
280 f, 403. 64. 497 

Parivakrā, Parichakrā, 6r 

eak nt apy Mahārājas, 478, pag 

Parivriktī, 144 u> 

Varivrājikās, 250 

Pāriyātra, 435, 555 n 

Parkham Statue, 190 n 

Parnadatta, ști f, 553 


l'aropamisadaec, Paropani sadai, 242, 279 n 


Paréva, (Buddhist), 421 
Varšva, Jina, 87, 132 
Partha, Küimira, 440 n 


Parthalis, 271 


Parthians, š 
Parushni, a si 


Pasenadi, see Prasenjit, P 
Padus, 14% jut, Pasiāni, 476 


Patala, Patalene, see Taula 2129 
Pataliputra, 42, ` í A c3 
Ps P R: 52, 104, 195, 106, 248, hs. 49% 


Patika 
Patiy . 392 ama dm 
66 19a n, 195. 190 n 
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Paudanya, 149 N 
Paulushi Satyayajūa, 46 
Paūmīvai, see Padmavati, wife of Ajātsatru 


Paurava, 21, , 220 
Paurnamasa, 303 n 
Paura-Vyāvahārika, 281 
Paushkārasādi 


2:3 
Piva, 108 n, dade 


Pavene potthaka, 109 n 
Pavvaiya, 553 
Pa chief of Setavyā, 198 
— 

vegi plate Ins., n 
Pedda-vegi, itd 
Penu ate, 442 n 


Penukoda Plate, 502 n 
Perimuda, 292 n 
Periyar River, 293 


| 212, 214, 428 n 
Persis, 541 

Peshüwar casket Ins, 420 
Petavaltu, 257 

Pettanika, Pitinika, 276 
Peukelaotis, see Pushkarāvāti, 218 
Peukolas, 375 
Phegelas (Ph 
Philadelphos, 
Philippos, 231 
Philopator, 373 n 
Philoxenos, $75 
Phoenicians, 213 
Phra, 377" 


cus) 22 
olemv, g 1, 266 


Pilei, 874 

Pillar Edict I, 282 

Pillar Edict II, gor 

Pillar Edict IV, 282, 287. 289 n 
Pillar Edict V, 

Pillar Edict VI, n 

Pillar Edict VII, 287, 305 
Pillar Edict VIM, 289 n 


Pindola, 180 

Pingala, 45. 257 
Fippalāda, 72 š 
Pipphalivana, 169, 172, 297 
Piprāwā, 170 n 

Piriya, 497 n 

Pishtapura, Pithapuram, 83, 
Fithuda, 372 

Pithunda, Pitundra, 372 
Pitinika, 276 

Piyadasi, sce Ašoka 

Poduna, 128 

Podiyil Hill, (Malaya), 289, 275 
Po-ho, 58 

Pokharan, Pokran, Pokurna, 475 
Polamuru plate, 529 

Po-la-see, 54! 

Po-ling, e71 n 

Polyandry, 38 


475. 502 


Polyxcnos, 373 n, 398 n 


Po-mo, 4 

Poona plates, 484 n 

Forāņā Pakiti, 247 

Poros Elder, 220, 224 n, 230 
Poros younger, 221 
Portikanos, see Oxykanos, 22% 
Po-ta, 404, 407 

Potali, 87, 128, 271 m 

Potana, , 128, 4350 
Po-tiao, 419, 416, 428 n 
Pounnata, 562 

Prabhadras, 483 n 
Prabhakāra, 495 n 

Prabhasá, 42 
Frabhāvati (Gupta . 489. 
Frabhāvati ( tala), 124, 
Pracharhta, see Pratyanta, 276, 280, 291. 479 
Prāchīnašāla Anupamanyava, 55 

Prachya, 139, 255 

Prachya, Pafichālas, 65 
Pradesan, 281 n, 494! 
Pradeshtris, 231 n, 289 
Pradesikas, Prādešikas, 281, 
Prade$ikešvara, 283 
Pradhanas, 494. 

Pradyota of Avanti, 8, 27 n, 72, 102, 191 f. 


#83, 299 


194. 204 

Pracsti, 228 

Praküsaditya, 518, 52: n 

Prakatüditya, 519, 524 N. 525m, 557" 


Pramaganda, 100 f 

Pramatuka, 45 

Pranava, Q n, 449. 461 

Prarjunas, 480 

Prasenajit (Pasenadi of Kosala), 8, 73. 02. 
138, 176 

Prasenjit (Successor of Kākavarnin), (96 n 

Prasiake, 65 n 

Prasians, Parsii, 208, 291. 275 

Prādniputra, Āsurivāsin, 47 

Prastoka, 65 

Pratardana, 69, 75. 88, tign 

Prathama Kayastha, 496 

Prathama Kulika, 495 

Pratihfira, dynasty, 516 n, 555 

Pratipa, 12 

Pratipa prátisatvana, 2% 

Fratishthāna, 327. 447. 438 

Fratišravas, 12 

Pratyanta, 556 

Praváhana Jaivali, see 

Pravarapura, 499 n 

Pravarasena I. Vākātaka, 477-454 

Pravarsasena If, 81, 498, 511 

Prayaga, 540 

Prithivishena I. 477 f. 480 

Prithivishena II, 478 

Prithivishena (Mantrin), 494 n. 501 

Priyaka, 194 n 

Proshthas, sce pracsti, 225 

Proti Kausimbeya, 63 

Ptolemy H, philadelphos, 266, 204. 540 

P(t)ole mains (Siro), 495 

Ptolemy TIT, 263 n 


Jaivali, 7 II 





« 
Rajalipikara, 450 
* imatya, 460 
132, 17 ajan, 53%, 1 
rh 516 n Rājapura (Kalinga), 79 
ukya, 25, 291, 443, 516m Rijapura (Kamboja), 134 f 
Pulika, (Punika), Paņaka, 102, 191 Rājapurohit, 155 
Pulīnda, 83, 84, Rājarajā, 456 n, 
Pulisā, 261 n, - Ph 284 Rajaputra-deva-bhattiraka, 495 
Pulomā, 498 Rājātāsana, 2 
Pulomavi, Baithana, gf3 n. 438, 430 Rājasirmha, 4 
Pulomavi yakadoni Ins), 442 Rajasüva. 53, 142. 146, 147. 148 
Pulomavi uranas), 441! Rājātirāja, 456 


Pulomāvi (Siri), Satavahani hāra, King of Rājavaidya, 459 


the Satavanas, g64 Rajavishaya, 276 
Pulumavi, (Andhra King), 28 Rajayuktas, 281 n 
Pulumavi, Vasishthiputra Svamisri (inscrip- Rajjugāhaka amachcha, 282 

tion and coins), g62 n, 438 Kaiju a, Rājūjūkas, 255, 258, 28i n 2821 
Fulumāyi, Satavāhana, King, son ol 289 n, 208 f, 325 n. 454. 450 


Gautamiputra, 358, 433, 455. 438, 430. Rājula Rājuvula, 994 f 


ui Rajyasri, 534 

Pulusha prichinayogya, 46 Rajya Vardhana, sis, 530 N, 532 

Punarabhisheka, 146, 149 f Rima, 72, go 

Pundranagara, 244 Rimagima, 169 

Pundravardhana (bhukti), 275. 480. 405. Raima (sarma) Gupta, 488 n 
50O, 522, 525 f Rāmapāla, 516 

Pupphavati, 65 Ramma City, 68 

Pürananda, 197 Raņā-Bhāndāgār-adhikārānā, 407 

Purikā, 452 Rashada, 259 

Purnakausika, 501 n Rashtra, 11, 462 

Pürnavarman, gig, 467 n, 5140, 545. 548 Rashtradhikrita, 258 n 

Pürnot Sanga, — Rāshtrapāla Official, 282 

Purohita, 145, 419 Rashtrapala King, 208 

Puru(s) 21 f, 124, 220 Rashtrapati, 462 

Puru Gupta, Pura, 466, 503. g16 ff, 522 Raástraküta, 406 n, 555 


Purukutsa, Rathikas, Rāshtrikas, 276, 462 


Purü-ravas Aila, 24 Rashtriya, 257, 258 n, 259. 282 n 
Purushapura, 418 f, 498 n -Rathagritsa, 41 

Purv-apar-Akar-Avanti, 447 Rathamusala, 188 

Purva Malava, gi4n Rathikas, 257 n, 258 n, 276, 279 f, 280, 281, 
Pushamitras, 5oz f, go f 282, 282 n 

Pushkara, 429 Ratnins, 148, 154 

Pushkarana, 472 f Ravideva, 320 n 

Pushkarasarin, sce Pukkšati, 132 Ratnapur, 475m 

Pushkaravati, Pushkalāvāti, 454. 230, 27%. Ratthupala, 120 


$72, 375, 487 Ravikriti, 2 
Pushyab üti., 514, 530 n 583, a4, 552 Renu of Videha, 78, 8o, 129 
Pushyadharman, 9310 Republics, 109, 115, 120, 123, 126, 135, 154. 
Pushyaguptā, 240, 257. 494n 165 ff, 216 Ü, 455, 480f 
Fushyamitra King, 169, 208 n, gt0, 419, Revottaras Pátava Chākra Sthapat, 157 

420 n, 321, 327 H. 442, 370, 484, 5o, 552 Ridhapur Plates Ins., 968 n L 
Puspapura, 992 Riksha (Mountains), 23, 130 N 
Pust a, 406 Kipunjayā, 102 


Puta bhedana, 59 Rishabha, 22 n, 
Rishadhadatta, see Ushavadāta, 426 
R Rishigiri, 100 
Rishyaéringa, 97 n 
Radha, Rūādhāpuri, 294m. 5209. 540 Ristika see Rathika, 
Radhagupta, 268 Ristikas, 276 
Radhika, 61 yes Aso 90, 93 i 
Rahamusala, Rathamusala, 188 Ro (Maurya), 252, 305 
Rahasyüdhikrta, 459 Rock edicts of Ašoka, 248 n 
Rakula, 8, 92 Minor Rock Edict-I, 278, 297, 298 n 
Rājāgriha-(kikāya), 57 Rock edict IL, 204 
lagriha, Magadha, 58, o6, 90, 104. 104. Rock Edict HE, 248 n 280, 282, aig 


Ra 

442. 370 f IV, Q8 n, 402 n 410 
Rājagr ——— Rock Edict V, , 269, ER. 
— — 154. 155 Rock Edict vi, “sho er ae 
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Rock Edict VIII, 240, 264 269, 304 
Rock Edict XII, 282, 5° 
Rock Edict íisth, 199, 256, *6% n, 269, 471, 
274. 275. 280, 294 i 
Rohinī, 170 
Rohita, 
Rohītaka, 20, 455 N 
Roma, 422 
Romakas, Rome, 4, 88, goof 
Roruka, 174 
ika, 3⁄1 n 
Rtam, 214 
Rudrabhüti, 


Rudradāman gi Qn, 198, g 418. 


422, 430 f, 429, 447 ff. 200, bad 
Rudradāman II, 450 
Rudradatta, -— 

Rudradāman, Rock inscription of Junagarh. 
Rudra- dāvā. 47) 

Rudradhara attārikā, 456 

Rudrasena I, Kshatrapa, 450 

Rudrasena II, Kshatrapa, pt 


Rudrasena III, f. 479 
Rudrasena ataka, 471. 477 
Rudrasena Vākaļaka, 477. 489 


Rudra Simha I 4 
Rudra Simha im 450 f, 479 m 
Rudriyana, 174 
Rulupurisadāta, 442 n^ 
Rummindu pillar, 170 274. 304 
Rūpadaršaka, 253 

Rupnāth, 278 


Saba, 490, 494 
Sabarae, 84 

Sabarcae, 225 
Sabagrae, 225 
Sabbamitta, 94 n 
Sabatthaka, 4 
Sabha, 154 

Sacac, See Sakas 
Sakarauli, #76 
Sacastene, 9478 n 
Sachiva, 249, 441, 499 
Sacian, 216, 3 
$Sadāchandra, 
Sidaganna, 
Sadānīrā, 48 To 
Sadvargikas, baa n 

Saffarids, 427 

Zum Sagalanagara, 59, Gon, 430. 472. 481 


Jan 


Sagar, 495" 

Sahadeva, Sārūjaya, 65, 

Sahadeva aisalika), Ded 

Sahadeva (father of Somaka), 65, 108 
Sahadeva (Kuru), 3 

Sahadeva (Brihadratha), 102 

Sahaja, 124 

sahajāti, 116 

Sahlin, "n 

$ahalātavi, 47 

Sahalya, sakalin in, 208 n 
Sāha$ānka ol Ujjain, 491 n 
Sahasrünika, 110 


—* Mahet Ins, 
Zn 2. 460° 

n n 
Minus die 42 


Sai ' 
saka (People, — 214. $76 f. 481 ff. 446 N 


a, sec Sagala 2. tes z 


aae $5. 373 Me 
Sika 


Saka Murdods. y» de 
Sakasthüna, 477, 386, 399, 45! 
Sāketa, sec Soked, $340 
Sakrádi tya, go4 f 
ACE mära, a, faber 69 

ti-Ku t n, 
S&akuntala, 22 pe vs U 
Šākya, 7, 92, 169, 455 
šalākā-gāhāpaka, 174 
— 

ayanā, n, 

——— 442 n, 445. 470 
ģālivāhana, 356 n, 4iz n 


148 n 


a, 497 n 
Samatata, 275. 479, 556 
Sambastai, 225 

Sambhuttara, 86 

Sambos, 229 

Samchararhtaka, pgs 259. 454. 464 
—— hika, 461, 

E a, 421 

— tri, 149 

Samiti, 155 
eon A sayay 515 n, 555 

)» 49. 175 

M ER 513, 523 
Sarhpadi, «11 


Samtanu, 2%, 245. 144 
Samudaya, 284 


Samudragupta, 414, 426, 470 ff, 484 ff 

Samudra-Vijaya, 109, 200, 206m, 414. 4236. 
442 N. 449. 467 n, 484 

Samvara, 144 


Samvāranā, 24 

Sanabares, 402 
Sanakānīkas, 48o f 
Saūchārāh, 259 

Sinchi Ins, 368. 489 
Sandanes, 42% 
Sandrokoptos, Sandrokottos, 
Sandrocottus, sec Chandrāguptā, 244, %35 
Sangacus, see Sañjaya, 290 
Sangala (Sānkala), 222 
Sanghas, 257 

Sanghadáman, 450 





var 1 


594 


~ 


Sahghamukhya, 126 ` — 
Safigharaksha, ` 4*1 
Lin ren meti 420 

na, 251 n 
San aya of Magadha, 1 
Safijava of Pafichāla, tas i 
Sañ of Pushkarfivati, 230 
ya (Suta), 184 n 
San butes. 46 
Sañkassa, 124 
Sankhyayaka, 254 
Sinkháyana (Gunākhya), şı f 
Sannidhātri, 251, 261, 460 






HE 


, 117, 219 

us, 467, v 

gard ülavarman, 55 | 

Sarnath Buddhist doe Ins, 520 

Sarnath Edict, s 

Sarnath Ins, 515, 522, 524 N 

Sarnath Ins, (Kumāradevi), 269 

Sarnath Inscription of Prakataditya, 519 

Sarancae, 476 

Saraucae, see Sarancae, a 
Sarpikā, 71 

Sarthavaha, 406 

Sšrvabhauma, Sarvabhümi, 44, 152 

Sarva-Kshatrintaka, zo6, 471 

sarvanága, 474. 495. 513 

Sarvafijaha, 196 

Sarvara sg ccn pa 4' 

Sarvürtha Siddhi, 236 n 

Sarvasena, 409 n 

Sarvistivadin School, 541 

Sarvatita, 35» n, 484 

Sarvavarman, 5*2, 532 n, 548 

Sarvamāvāt, 21 

Sasa, 3404. 402 

Sāsanāhara, 284 

Sasas, Sasan, 394 

Šašāka, 534. 557 

Ššašīgu ta, 240 

Sassanian, 423 n, 424, 451. 55" 

Sassanids, 4838 n 

Sastavasna, 402 

Satadhanvan, —— An, 310, 313 

Sātahanirattha, $64. 462 

Satakarni I, 202 n, 357f, gūgn, 967, 9360, 


484 
satiare Gautamiputra, 199, 


n, 471: f, 4956 


455 n, sür, 


Sean uu Son of Janmejaya, 49, 45 
$atānīka of Kautāmbī, a 119, T 
Satánika eR 3 A ui | 87, 15! 


Satara grant, P 
Satavahanas, 8, 28, 4:12 n, 364, 445 
Sitavihana, Pratisthāna, 438 
Sātavahani-hāra, $465. 462 
Satavastra, 462 
Sati Sirimata, see Sakti-Sri, «Gg 
Satiyaputra, 202 f 
Satraps, g92. 490 

, 258 


Satri, 858 g TĀ, 129, 152m 
SAtvatas, Satvals, pray n, 8o Bo, Ñi, 124 r3 128 
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Satyayajūa, 46, 58, 63 

Satyamārta das 124 

Saubhüti (Sapeithes, Sophytes), 222 f 
Saudyumni, 2% 

Saunaka, Indrota Daivipa, 16f, 45, 40. 46 

Saunaka Kāpēva, 4o 
šauras, 84 

Sauvira, Ve 2, 5. 174. 4185. 448, 545f 

Savaras, Ss f 

Savatthi (Srávatsi of Kosala), 41, 89, 94. 
175, et. passim 

Scylax of —— 212 

Scythian, 376. 

Scythian A em train. 454 ff 

Scythianus, 542 

Seistām, 542 

Scistin, see Sakasthina 

Scleukos, Seleucus, 190, 241 IT, 266 

Sēna, 485 2 

senāgopāas, 4 

Senājit 102 

Sena King, 11:8 n 

Senānāvaka, mahāmattas, 184 

Senani, 148 

Senapati (General), 177, 

Seniya, see Srenva, 
Seres, 398 

Seri, R4 

Setakannika, aby 

Setavya, 89, 198 " 

setu, 76 

Setubandha, 448 n 

Seyanāga, Sechanaka, 186 

Sevaviya, 

enemies d] 518 ; 

ñhbazgar ° 

Shahdaur Ins, 345 n 

Shahdaur — on of Sivarakshita, 490 n 


178, 247. 460 


Shāhpūr If, 423 n, 426, 45i 
Shahpur Ins, 536 : 
Shi-ki, 


Shorkot Ins., 224 
Shung-mi, 406 

Sibi, Siboi, 61, 85 n, 
Siboi, 224 

Sibipura, 223 
Sibyrtios, 24% 
Siddhārtha, father of Mahāvīra, 107 
siddhārthā: oe Sept 7, 7%, ga 
Sigal, s n, 


Sikhandin, : 
Sikhandin "rāļasena, 7 
ee Ah 
tya of Mo-la- 
Silaka Sātāvatya, Gy” LL 
Silavat 185 n 
Sīlavati, 1 
mha Chandra, Sirīha Vikrama, š 
Sirhhala, sce Ceylon, 482 iio Syn de 
Simhapura, 
asena, 


Sirhha-Vāhini, 486 
Simha Varman (Mandason) » 472 
Sithha Varman, (Pallava), i43 n 


224 f, 227 
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Sirnha Vikrāmā, 488 

Sinha Vishnu, 448 n 

Simuka, 357. —* 458 n 

Sindhia, 47; n 

Sindhu-Sauvira, 227, 419. 447. 448. 544 
Sindimana, 220 

Singupuram, 79 n 

Sinthus, g85 

Sin-to, see “Sindhu, Ws 

Siradhvaja, (Janaka 49. 1, 72 
Sirikhada, 
Siri-Kubha ātakani, 8 

Siri-Vaddha, 178 

Siro P(t)olemaios "R k 

p Stone Ins Maliāšiva Gupta, 467 n, 


tā 
—— 


230 


Sisuniga Tsusunskay, 193, 


10$, 195. 952. 
Sidunandi, 452, 47 
1 
šisupāla Sunītha, es 
Sit, 51, 49, 72 
Siva (orig of) 86 n, 
Siva-datta, 441 n 
Siva Gupta, 445, 466 
Sivijl, 441, 494 
Siv Kura, 444 
Sivamagha, Sivamegha, 470 
Sivanandi, 479 
Sivapura, 223 
Sivasena, 
Siva Skanda-Dutta, 462 
Siva- Skanda-Gupta, 466 
Siva-Skanda-Niga Srī, 445 
Siva-Skanda rā ga 449 
Šiva-$kanda Varman, 83, 364. 442 N. 459 
Siva-Sri, Sivasri Āpilaka, 462 
Siva Šri Puloma, 440 
Sivasvati, yen n. 4313 
Sivi, 157. 
Skanda God), 286 n 
Skanda Gupta, 426, 
Skanda niga, 428, 4 
Skanda Naga Sātaka, «460, 445 
Skanda Sitakarni, 440 n 
Skanda-Sri, n 
skandasvāti, « 461 
RAVAK, 443 n 
Slaves, 228, 245 n, 30! 
Soastus, sec Savāstu, 218 
—— see —5 — 446 

rai (Soģdoi), 227, 232 
Sogdians, 216, 376. 485 ff 
SAU 216 

see —— ata — 

šo ura co te Ins, 2813 n 
Soked (Sāketa), 418 
Solaki, ——— 520 
solar race, 
Solasa Maha 
Solidus, 412 
Somadatta, 108 
Somadeva, 55% 
Somakas, 65, 66, 74 


410, 501 


. 518 55! f. 553 


— 85 ff 
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Somaka SGhadevya, 74. 77, 108 


Somasushma, 
Somasushma 


ī 
— Prāchīnavogva, 46 
Mac edge 


Soph vtes, * Sauhhūti, 222 
Sorcyva, 124 

Soter, 266 

Soter Megas, gion 
Sotthisena, Jo 
Sotthivatinagara, 116 
Sovira, see Souvira, 2 


Sramana mahāmātra, 302 n 

Šrāvasti, see Savatthi, 474. 494 n 
Sravastibhukti, 495. 556 

Srenika, see Sreniya, 181 

Srenya, Seniya, Šrenika, 104, 181 
šreshthī-Sārtha vāha.kulika-mīgama, 498 
resonant nae 43% 

Srigupta, 467 f 

Šrī Haridīsa, 467 


EY EAR. "sātakarni. 441 0 


Sri Karna 
Sri Kumbha Šātakarni, 441 n 
06 n 


Srimára rāja, 
gor n 


Šrīnagari, 274 

&rihgaveravithi, 

Srifijava of Vaisali, 108 

— (Tribe), 7, 24. 36 f, 65, 66, 108, 
"F Pratīpa, 00 n 

— 75 

Srirajya. $3 

Šrī ka fiakarni, 441 n 


Šrī Sata, 
Gautamiputra Šrī Sivamagha, 470 


Sri Sivamaka Sata, 44: n 
Sri Vatsadevī, 517 

Šrī Vijaya, 84n 

Šrī Vi mh. 517 
Sri-Vira-Purusha taads jen 


Sri Vishaya, &4n 

Sruta coins, 473 
Srutasena, ig É 
Sthinika, 260 

Sthiniya, 251 n 
Sthapati, 144. 149 
Sthavira, g$o4 n 
Strategos, 492, 455 
Strato I, 443, 398 n, 458 
Strato II. 458 
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Stratos, 373 = r Susthitavarman, 515, 533. 535. 548 
, 282 Susunia Ins, 472 
St. Thomas. The Apostle, 400 n, 401 Süta, 145, 148, 154 f 
Stupa Jagayyapeta, 442 n Sutasoma, 120 
Suāri, 84 Suttadharas, 109 n 
Subāhu, 174 Suvarnas, 49% 
Subandhu, 264 n Suvarnabhumi, 96, 296 
, 2670 Suvarnagiri, 27% 
Subhāgasena, Bh $21 Suvāstu, (Swit), 217, 218 
Suchandra, 1 Suvisakha, 257 n, 258 n, 449 
Suchivriksha Gaupālāyana, 41 Suyasas, 310 
Sudakshina, 1945 Svabhra, 447, 547 
Sudarfana, 512 Svimidatta, 475 
Sudarfana Lake, 240, 449 Svimi Mahāsena, g 
Sudaršanapura, 130 Svāmī Rudrasena Rudrasena HII, 450 
Sudās, z2 n, 62, 67, 229, 994 Svārajya, 197 f 
Sudassana, 68 Svarjit, ss, E 
Suddhodana, 92 Svašarājya, 205 
Sidra, 227, 441 n, 481 N Svasa, 269, 270, 274n 
Sidra Kings, gis f Svayamvarā, 508 
Sugamgiya palace, g71 n Svetaketu, 92, 45. 56, 156 
Suginga, 244n Swit, see Šuvāstu, 218 
Suivihār, 384. 409. 418. 544 f Swat Kharoshthi Epigraph, 455 n 
Sui Vihār Ins, 403. 41% Syandikā, 71 
Sujyeshtha, see Vasujyeshtha, 448 Symbouloi, 252 
— * a, 208 Merger. 252. 
Su Bhāradvāja, 72, 91 yr a, g81, 405 
Suketu Varman, p^ s mcd. 5 n 
Süksham Siva, 536 Syrastrene, $95 
Suktimati (river), 116 Syria, 541! 
Sukuli-defa, 494 
$ülikas, 520 T 
Sulka, 460 
Sultanpur, soon Tāghdumbāsh Pamer, 419 
Sumana, 267, 326 Tahia, 977, 381, 400, 405 
Sumantra, 148 n Takadür, 293 
Sumati of Vaidāli, 108 Takht-I-Báhi Ins, $8 n, 400, 408 
Sumatra, 83 n Takka country, che-ka, 
Sumsumāra hill, 119, 169, 171 Takshasila, Taxila, gg, 54. 55, 131, 219 f, 
Sunahfepa, 148 244, 255. 273, 274 n, gazf, 972. s05 f 
Sunakkhatha, 111 « Tāla Ins, 443 n, 489, 498 n, 537 
Sunandana, 433 Talajanghas, i» 
Sunanda Sitakarni, 428 Talamafichi Plates, 227 n 
Sundara chola, 457 n Talare, 497 n 
Sundaravarman, 466 n Tambapamni, Tāmraparņī, 294 
Suñgas, 3:27 ff, 353, 467 Tāmraparņī (river), 294 
Sung-yun, 407 n Tambavatinagari, 224 
Sunidhā, 187 Tāmbrāpa, 443 n 
Sunitha, 117 Timralipti, 275, 431 
Sun Temple, 546 Tana Suliya, 202 
Subhagasenus, 321 Taruntaka, zo 
Suplan Sārūjaya, 65 Tapasa, 259 
Surabadhus, gy» mn Taprobane, see Tambapamni, 294 
$urapāla, 197 n Tarhāla, 440 n 
Sürasena, Sürasenakas, zo, Gi, 124, 174._ Tathigata, 4 
206, 292 Tathagata Gupta, 518, 523 
Surāshtra, 76, 240, 256, 264, 279, 338. — — TA í 
= » 447: 4 a, sec fa A, , 219, £ 
E LACUS, — Taxila Ins, 297. 412 n M w Rigi 
Suratha 5 Taxila Kharoshthi Ins, 455 n 
5 i 419. 448 Taxila Plate, 19. 
—— Taxila Sliver Vase inf gas, Se 
üryavarman, 5929 XA oliver vase Ins, » $05. n 
Sufarman, OI tr TUM University, 57 "m $93, 400 
u La-yuan, 405 n 
$ushkaletra, 274 Ta-yue-chi, 981, 406, 407, 410, 418 
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Tekirasi, 


Thcidora, n 

Thulla Kotthita, 120 
Tiastanes, 446 

Tikshna, 259 

Tien-tchou, $79, 407. 474 


Tikshna, 259 

Tilabhattaka, 484 n 

Timitra, 339 

Tinnam, gin 

Tirabhukti, Tirhut, 48, 495 ff 
Tirabhukty-Upārikādhikarana, 497 
Tiravharņa, 392 

Tiridates, 977 n, 399 

Tirodi Plate, 497 N 

Tishya, 267, 332 
Lishyarakshita, $26 


Tivara, gio, 455 

Tochari, 376, 377. 877 
Togara, 529 n 

'Toromána, 495. 523, 553 
Tosala, 272, 272 n 
Tosali, 256, 271 n, 272, 276, $83. 475" 
Toumi, 403, 407 
Traikūtaka, 1m, joon 
Traikūtaka , 44 
Trana Kayiro, 369 
Trajan, 4091. 413 
Trosadasyu, 21, 357 
Trigarttā, 59. 

Trikamala, 355 

Trikütu, 499 n, 512 
Triparadeison, 291, 741 N 
Triparvāta, 445 n 
Tripurī, 116, 518. 528 
Tripurī Vishaya, 495. 52% 


Tukhāras, 143 n, 377 

Tulakuchi, 196 n 

Tulus, 295% 

Tulu nāda, 264 n 

Tumain, Tumbavana, 129. 495. 501 
Tumain Ins., no4. 514 n 


err de ce Kundi keras, 13! 
vasheya, 12, 14, 16, 17, 46, 47 


Tiirghna, 20 
Turiva, 376 


Tursha, 66 n 
Aere Je 

- a, 292, 1257. n, n 
Tundra 57. 449 n. 494 
Tyana, 399 


U 
Ubbhataka, 114 
berae, 84 


sia. Ue 

Udaya, Udayibh , Udāyin of Magadha, 
i 104, 178 n, 179 f, 190 ff, 193, 201 
Udayagiri cave lns., 459, 49° 

Udayagiri Ins., 451, yi 514 n 
Udayagiri Ins., Saba, 249 n, 494 
Udayana of Kausambi, $30, 43. 94. 118 
Udayana of Vatsa, 171 

Udayendiram, soz n 

Uddālaka Aruni, see Aruni, 17, $30. 44. 


Urgas, Ugra, Ugraputra, 106 and note 
Ugrasenā 
Urgasena, 


733 

— of Palakka, 475 

Ugrasena Pārikshita, 13 ff 

Uitlander, 552 

Ujjain (Ujjeni), Vista, Padmāvati Bhogavati, 
fitranyavati, 102, 175, 244, 273. 324. 479. 
401, 5241. 538, 555 

Ukkattha, h^ 75 

Ukkāvelā, Ukkachelā, 99n 

Una, 217 n 

Upachāra, 11 

Upagupta Elder, go4 n 

Upagupta, g21 n 

Upaguptā, 521m, 53! 


ahāpadma, 203 n, 204 ff. sti, 


Uparichara, 117 

Uparikara, 495 

Uparika Mahārāja, 495 
Upendra, 521 

Uposatha, 144 

Uraiyur, rgi sce Uragapura 
Urašā, $305 

Uragapura, 292, 292 n 
Uravelakappa, 114 

Usa$, 219 sec Arsakes 


Ushasta, 44 
Ushasti akriyana, 41, 53, 103 sec 
Chikrayana 


Ushavadāta, 429, 483%. 450 
Usinara, 58. Go, 4B! 
Utkala, 124. 560 





x) n 

Uu adras, + 455 n 
Uttamamaujas, 66 = 
Uttara, 3 


Utarādhja AS, 254 
tara Kuru, 35, 59. 4o 

* Madra, 59, 140 

T Pañchāla, 64, 117, 121 
Uttaräpatha, 54, 211, 290, 273, 279 
Uttara Tosala, 272 n 
Uvima, 
Uvima Kavihisa, 408 


v 


Vachabhūmika, 244. 281, 284 
—— see Vatsa 

ner plates, 511 n, sis n 
Vālikas, "Bahli. 29, gan | 
Vaichitravirya, sec ritarashtra 
Vaidehaka, 259 
Vaidehas later, zz f 


Vaidchiputra, Vedchiputta, 119, 182 n, 184 n 


Vaidyas, 226 n 

Vaigai, 292 

Vaihara, 099 

Vaijayanti, 443 n, 444 Í 
Vaijayantipura, 445 
Vainyadevi, 417 

Vainya Gupta, 480 n, 5240 
Vairājva, 141 f 

Vairochona, 

Vaisālī, 182, 186, 199. 196, 468, 496 
Vaišalika dynasty, 108 í 
Vaisāly-adhisthan-adhikaraņa, 497 
Vaisampāyana, 7, 16, 35 f, 48 
Vaisravana, 192 n 

Vaisyas (Aryas), 299 n 
Vaitaranī, 269 

Vaivasvata, 530 

Vajapeya, 147 

Vajheshka, 411, 421 

Vajje (Vriji), 75, 105 ff, 187 
Vajjian, zo6 n 

Vajjian Confedcracy, 75 

Vajra, 519, 525 

Vajri, 275 

Vakadepasiri, see Vakradeva 


Vūkātakas, 6, 28, 425, 476 n, 498 n, 558 


Vakradeva, 4 


Valabbī, 412 n, 456 n, 512, 518, 551 n, 553 Í 


Valabhi grants, 514n 
Valavi, 495 
Vámadeva, 






Vapp E Ins, 535, 557 


v j 


Vañga, 95, "s 204 n, 472 n, 540, 556 
D Ti 
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Varadā, 931 

Varadátata, 77 

Variha, 

Varakamandala, 557 — 
Varanasi, See Baranasi, 68 
Vārnāvata, 120 

Vardanes, 400, 400 
Varddhamāna, 201: n 
Vardhamána bhukti, 405. 557 
Varddhamāna Mahāvīra, 1 
Varddhānā, 424 n 

Varhran II, 429 n 
Varhrān, 451 


. Varman, 548 


Varshaganya, 5 

Varuna, 483 n 

Varunamitra, 350 

Vasas, 60, 117 

Vašāti, 227 2 
Vāsavadattā, Vásuladattà, 170 
Vasabha-Khattiya, (Queen), 177 
Vasetthas, 114 

Vasish Bhimasena, 470 
Vāsishka, 421, 544 

Vasishtha, 22 n 

Vasishtha, 444 

Vasishtha dynasty, 542 
Vāsisthiputra Ehuvula Chāmtamula II, 


442 n 
Vasishthiputra Ikshvaku Sri Chārnāmūla, 


454 
Vasishthiputra Svami Sri pulumāvi, 438 
Vāsisthiputra Pulumāvi, 364 n 
Vasishthiputra Siva Sri Šātākarnī, 430 
Vāsisthīputra Sri Šātakarni, 498—440 
Vāsishthiputra Svami Šrī pulumāvi, 498 
Vāsishthīputra Vilivayakura, 444 
Vaskushān, gitn 
Vassakara (Varshākāra), 168, 286 
Vasubandhu, qn, 491 n, 408 n, 517 
PUPA DDETRKREM, 102 
Vasudāna, 11 
Vasudeva Kānva, 348, 451 454 
Vasudeva Krishna, See Krishna Vasudeva, 

126, 451, 42 
Vasudewa Kushān, gio f, 414, 422 f, 544 
Vasu (Chedi), 102, 116 
Vasu Jyeshtha, $48 
Vasuladattà See Vilsavadatta, 
Vasumati, 100 
Vasumitra, King, 336, 349, 420 n, 421 
Vasumitra, Sage, 421 
Vasumitra, King, 336, 340, 420 n, 421 
Vasumitra, Sagc, 421 
Vata Namdi, 196 n, 1:07 n 
Vatāpi, 547 ‘ 
Vatitavi, 475 n 
Vatsa, Va » 98, 117, 196 
Vāvātā, 1 
Vayurakshita, 405 n 
Vebhāra, 100 n 
Vedāšfri, 969 
Vedehaputta, 
——— See Waidehiputra, 182 n 


Vedisrī, Sis n 
kās oy Ç 4 


, 185 n, 186 
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Vejayanti, 435 Virasena (Maurya), 311, 323, 326 

Vengi, 442 n Virasena-Sába, 490, 493 

Vengipura, 8% Virāta, Gi, 123 

Venvā, Ya Virāta-nagara, 61, 125 

Veņvātaļa, 475 Viravarman, 443 n 

Vepulla, 100 n Visa, 275. 

Veranjá, 124 - Visadeva, 467 

Verethrangna, 400 Višākha, 194. 

Vesli, See Vaisali, Visanins, 229 

Vespasi, 419 Vi&akhayüpa, 194 and note, 

Vessabhu, 130 Višāla (King), 108 

Vessabhu of Avanti, 120 Višālā (Uj Y 492 

Vessantara, Prince, 157 Visālā _(Vaišāli), 108 

Vethadipaka, 171 Vishānins, 22% 

Vibhāņdaka, 05 n Vishaya, 255, 285. 402. 474. 494 f 

Vichitravirya, 268 Vishayapāti, 474. 494 

Vidagdha Sākalya, 53 Vishnu Worship, gor 

Vidarbha, 77, 126, g21. 331, 435. 529 D Vishnugopa (Kanchi), 475 

Videgha Mithava, d Vishnugopa Palakkada), 450 

Videha, 44 f, 48, 68, 70, 721, 106, 119 Vishnugopa (Pallava), 442 n 

Vidisa, 352, 425. 472 n, 490. 515. 533 VIDEOS II, — 

Vidudabha (Viduratha), 177, 177 n, 156, Vishnu Gupta (C ya), 520, 522 
287 n, 474 n | Vishnu Gupta (Chanakya), 238 

Vigatašhaka, g11 Vishņukada-Chutu-Kulānada takarni, 445 

Vigatasoka Tishya, Sce Tishya, 267 Vishnukundin, 442, 529. 503 

Vigrahapāla, 197 n Vishņumitra, 356 

Vihārayātrā, 287 Vishnupada, 95 

Vijaya, Prince, 44! Vishnupatita, 462 

Vijaya (conquest), 290, 324, 324 n, 474. 474 0 Vishnuvardhana, 501 N, 516 n. ° 

Vijava Buddha-Varman, Vishņuvardhana, soi n, 516 n, 555 n 

Vijayaditya, 536 Vishti, 9 n, 253 n, 454 

Vijayakīrti, 414 Vishvaksena, 88 n 

Vijaya (Lala), 294" Vissasena, 88 n 

Vijayamitra, n " Visvāmitra Kausika, 22 n 

Vijayapāla, Bg Visva Sena, 450 

Vijaya-raja, 511 n, 515 n Visvasirnha, 450 

Vijayeša, 27 Viivavarman, 501 n 

Vijayešvarā, 274 Vitabhaya, 65. 448 n 

Vijaysena, 450 Vitahavyas, B* 

Vijita, 276 Vitankapur, 95 

Vikramāditya, Chandragupta II, 488 ff Vitastātra, 274 

Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, 517 Vīthī, 494 n 

Vikramaditya VI, 514" Vitihotras, 104 n, !24. 206 

Vikramaditya Sakari, 491 Vivakamitra, 394 n 

Vikramaditya (Skanda), 57° Vohārika, 109 n 

Vikramaditya, Ujjain, 438 Vohārika Mahāmattas, 184, 255. 286 


Vikramacra, 395. 4121. 418 M 
Vikrama, Puru (Buddha?) Gupta, 517 
Village administration, See Grima, 260 
Il See Wema, 408 
185 n 

n 


Vinā akapāla, 516 n 

Vinaya Sthiti, 497 P 

Vinda, 130 

Vindapharna, 400 n 
Vindhyašakti 1. 47 
Vindhya-Vāsinī, 48 
Vinichchhaya mahamattas, 109 n 
Virachoda, 14 

Vīrakūrchā, 445" 


Vira Matsyas, V1 
Virasena (General), 330, 347" 


Vokküna, 529 n 
Volagases I, 400 


Vononcs, 377. 547 
Vraja, | 
Vratya, 107 


Vriddadyumna, 41 
Vriddha, Garga, 25 
Vrihād Bāna, 446 n 
Vrihashpati, g10, $13 
Vrijians, 169 
Vrijikas, 275 
Vrishabha, 100 
Vrishadhvaja, 470 
Vrishala, 262 n, 316n 
Vrishalis, 259 
Vrishasena, 310 


Vrishnis, 124. 12677 


Vyaghra-bala-Parākrama, 5oo n. 


Vyüghra-deva, 478 f 
Vyüghra-deva, 478 f 


Vyāghra-Parākrama, 456 


poy n 









A 255 
varika Mahisa , 208, 286 
—— N mātras 


aet | w 
Wakhān, 406, 406 n 


Wadi Var Ins., 384, 421 


Wens 408, 410 N, 


Wema — ais s 409 f, 416 n 
Wu-I- 


Wu-Sun, 
Wu-To' gti 382 


x 
Xandrames, 205, 208 f, 


Mathroi, 227, g66 n 
Xerxes, z14 f 


540 n 


Y 


Yadgous, 

Yadu, Yādava, mo B1, bes 447 n 
Yahgou, ker edu 

Yajnasena of anchāla, 167 
Yajnasena of Vidarbha, 441 
Yajna-$ri, 362 n, 440. 444 
Yajnavalkya, 17. 32, 44, 72 
Yajnavarman, 530 

Yakrillomas, 64 

Yaš$askāra, s 

Yasodiman, 537 

Yujodh&zman, g 524 528, 540. 554 
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— 
T au 


PA FTU of Kanauj. 5537 
Yatha, 


13, 559 ` 
Yaudheyas, 387, 413, 448, 455 1, 
544. 
Yauna, 


(Nalanda Stone Inscription). 


480. 
avanas, Yona, 3. 4, 278. $14. 325. 


Pn n 
“hen, Sec Wema Kadphises, 407, 


rs 

Yerra i — 2 
Yin-mo-fu, 382, 
Yogananda, 197 
Yona, 273, 540 
Yonoka, 374 n 
Ysāmotika, 431, 4446 
Yüan-ti, 382 
Yudhishthira, Yudhithila, 42, 73, 120, 149 n 
Yuch-chi, Yue-en Nag ti, YWuo-teni), 977, 


8 
— Putas, a m p^ f, 200 


Yung. ü, 382 
Yuva- -Mahārāja, 459 
Yuvanāšva, 
Yuzufzai, 41 
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Recently Dr. D. C. Sircar has come across evidence in the 


Sumandala (Orissa) inscription which indicates that in 569 
one Prithivi-Vigraha held Kalinga apparently as a Gupta 


vassal, Cf IHO, XXVI, March, 1950. 








` OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 


I.—Political History of Ancient India 


` 
From the Accession Parikshit to the Extinction of 
e | the Gupta Dynasty 


Published by the Calcutta University 


Opinions on the earlier editions and on Part I:—- 


The Hindusthan Review.—lt is learned and luminous and is a 
scientific treatise based on the results of research into the records and 
materials of ancient Indian history, of which it is a sound and an 
accurate digest, interestingly put together. It is about the best 
text-book of the subject it deals with. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett. London.— Thc author treats his materials 
with a certain degree of originality, but at the same time he preserves 
throughout a well-balanced judgment and never sacrifices critical 
caution to the passion for novel theories. ........ This interesting book 
nr ame. shews judgment, ingenuity, and learning. And not the least 
of the author's merits is that he can write plain. English. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas.—1] have profited by a closer acquaintance 
with vour Political History and other writings, which are really 
madels of sound judgment combined with full knowledge. 

Professor Hultzsch, Halle, Germany.— Your valuable work 
Joy is the outcome of extensive researches and throws much light 
on darkest and most debated periods of Indian history. You have 
succeeded in building up an intelligible account from the stray and 
imperfect materials which are available to the historian of those 
times. 

Professor Jolly, Wurzburg, Germany.— Your splendid volume 
Eug. dus a What an enormous mass of evidence has been collected and 
discussed in this work, an.important fcature of which is the quota- 
tion of the original texts along with their translation which makes it 
easy to control the conclusions arrived at. The ancient geography, 
not less than the ancient, history of India, has been greatly furthered 
by your researches and much new light has been thrown on some of 
the most vexed problems of Indian Archaeology and Chronology. 


£ a 
- 


« a 
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The indices are very copious and the study of your work is greatly 
facilitated by them. - 

Professor Pelliot, Paris —Le nom de Lfauteur est garant du 
serieux du travail. - | 

Professor Jarl Charpentier Upsala, Sweden.—Professor Ray 
Chaudhury belongs to a set of young Hindu scholars who, combining 
the traditional education of a Pandit with a thorough training in 
English, German or French Universities, have lately been carrying 
on deep and fruitful researches in the various domains of Indian lore 
sv Even the student, who on essential points does differ widely 
from the opinions expressed by Professor Ray Chaudhury, must will- 
ingly recognize his high merits as a scholar, 

Professor A. Schepotieff, Ufa, Russia.—For our study of the 
history of the Ancient Age your Political History of Ancient India is 
of very great importance (trans. from original). | 

C. E. A. W. Oldham (J. R. A. S. 1928, July)—Part I of 
Professor Ray Chaudhuri's work deals with the period from Pariksit 
to Bimbisāra. The author seeks to show, as he tells us in his 
preface, “that chronological relation of the national transactions 
before 600 B.C. is not impossible.” He has laid under contribution 
the usual authorities, the Vedic, Puranic, Buddhist, and Jaina texts— 
though he does not appear to place much reliance upon the last- 
named (cf. pp. 6 amd 72). A vast mass of records has been collated, 
and the evidence marshalled in a very concise and able, and in 
some respects original, manner. The apposite quotations from the 
original texts are useful. Professor Ray Chaudhuri regards Pariksit 
I and Pariksit II, as they are named by the late Mr. Pargiter in his 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, as being probably one and the 
same king, and as identifiable with the Vedic Pariksit. By "the 
great Janaka” he refers to the Janaka of the later Vedic texts, whose 
court is said to have been thronged with Brāhmaņas, and not to the 
traditional first king Janaka, the eponymous founder of the Janaka- 
varhša, or to Janaka Siradhvaja, the reputed father of Sita. Synchro- 
nizing Gunakhya Sankhayana with Asvalayana and the Buddha, he 
inclines. it seems, to place Pariksit in the ninth, and the "great 
Janaka” in the seventh century B.C. though he wisely avoids coming 
to any positive couclusion as to these debatable dates, and points 
out that if the evidence of the Puranas were accepted we would 
have to place them some five centuries earlier. If it could be 
established that Pariksit came into power at the beginning of the 
ninth century, or the end of the tenth, this would help to corroborate 
the approximate chronology suggested by Mr. Pargiter, having regard 
also to the synchronism between Senājit Barhadratha and 
Adhisimakrsna. But until more convincing evidence is discovered 


„M 
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most scholars will probably agree in the verdict of Vincent Smith 
that nothing approaching exact chornology is yet available for 


. periods anterior to about 650 B.C. 


Much of the matter in Part II will perhaps be familiar to students 
of Indian history ; but it has been arranged in a fresh and scholarly 
manner, while several important suggestions have been made on 
different questions. One or two of these may be cited as examples. 
On pp. 72-73 reasons are set forth for accepting the Ceylon tradition 
that Sifunàga was later than Bimbisāra. The view recorded by 
Mahāmahopadhāya (sic) H. P. Šāštri that the ultimate dismember- 
ment of the Mauryan empire was due to a reaction promoted by the 
Brahmanas, is vigorously controverted. Whatever other causes may 
have operated, and Professor Ray Chaudhuri undoubtedly lays his 
finger on more than one such, Brahmanical influences cannot be 
ignored. The arguments used for holding that Demetrius,’ rather 
than Menander, was the Yavana invader of the Madhyadeša in the 
time of Pusyamitra and that Simuka, the founder of the Sātavāhana 
dynasty, must be placed in the first century B.C., deserve careful 
consideration. 

Since Hoernle made his well-known suggestions as to the identity 
of Devagupta, mentioned in two inscriptions of Harsavardhana, 
several writers have attempted to frame the history of the later 
Guptas of Eastern Mālava and Bihar and the Maukharis of Kanauj. 
The period presents many difficulties, which are not likely to be solved 
until some further evidence reveals itself. Having regard to the 
conditions of the times and the bitter enmity of the Mukharis, who 
were then very powerful, it seems unlikely that the Susthitavarman 
mentioned in the Aphsand (sic) inscription of Adityasena as having 
been defeated by Mahāsenagupta of E. Mālava, could have been the 
king of Kāmarūpa, as the author states. Fleet's suggestion that 
he was the Maukhari king of that name,” whom we know to have 
been contemporancous with Mahasenagupta, seems more probable. 

Not the least valuable part of the contents of this volume are 
the numerous comments on the geographical information supplied in 
the records quoted ; and it is a matter of regret that of the five maps 
entered in the table of Contents (p. xvi), only one, viz., that of 
*Bhāratavarsha" appears in the volume before us. As regards this 
map we are not told what specific period, if any, it refers to. In 
any case, the positions assigned to the Nisādas, S. Kosala, Kamboja, 
and the Riksa mountains seem to call for some explanation. On the 


| For the latest reading of the Hāthīgumphā inscription reference to the 
Yavana king, sce JBORS., XIII, 228. 
2 No Maukhari king of that name is known (H. C. R. C.). 
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other hand, the geographical information given in the text is exten- 
sive, and often suggestive, and it indicates that much attention has 
been devoted to this important auxiliary to ancient Indian historical 
research. The indexes, both bibliographical and general, have been 
very well prepared. ' 


Professor A. Barriedale Keith, Edinburgh.— 1 have read through 
the work and find it to contain much that is valuable. The author 
has arrived at clearly cut opinions on many of the chief difficulties 
in the history of early India; he has formulated them effectively, 
and as a result, even when they do not comment themselves as final 
solutions, they will serve to promote the discussion and to facilitate 
further fruitful research. He observes a due sense of proportion and 
is well read in the literature. The work accordingly may justly be 
deemed amost valuable contribution to the subject-matter of which 
it treats. 


Professor Wilh Geiger, Munchen-Newbiberg, | Germany.—1 
highly appreciate Mr. Ray (Chaudhuri's work as a most happy 
combination of sound scientific method and enormous knowledge of 
both Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical literature. The work is written 
in lucid style in spite of its intricate subject and affords a mass of 
valuable evidence, throwing much light on the whole period of Indian 
History dealt in it I see with special pleasure and satisfaction that 
we now are enabled by the author's penetrating researches to start in 
Indian chronology from the 9th instead of the 6th or 5th century B.C. 


Professor Jackson, Columbia University, New York.—1 can see 
the scholarly research which you have put into the volume, and am 
glad to have such a work future reference in my historical studies. 


Professor Louis de la Vallee Poussin, Brussels, Belgium.— I 
believe that the book is well designed and has the twofold merit of 
collecting a vast amount (and in some chapters, an exhaustive one) 
of references, and of giving a clear and reasonable expos? of the 
main line of this history. I agree with the author on several contro- 
verted points of chronology. 


Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, —Dr. Chaudhuri has made debtors 
of us all. 


S. M. Edwards (The Indian Antiquary, July 1927, p. 140).— 
Professor Ray Chaudhuri's book forms a solid contribution to the 
discussion of the various problems implicit in the early history of 
India. 


Professor E. J. Rapson, Cambridge.—M y best thanks for the 
kind present of a copy of the "Political History of Ancient India," 
which I am very glad to possess and which I shall find most useful 
for reference. 
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Professor Sten Konow, Norway.—The book is a very useful 
contribution. 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar.—! have to refer to it very often, both for 


corroboration of historical,facts of the epic and for geographical 
information and the excellent maps included in the volume. It has 
been always a matter of great gratification to me that you have 
adopted my views with reference to the Sātavāhanas and at last 
given them, in a standard history of India the appellation by which 
they call themselves...rather than accept the doubtful description 
of them given by the late Purānas. 

Professor Nilkanta Sastri,— Your excellent Ancient History of 
India. I have been using it on every conceivable occasion. 

Sitaram Kohli, Lahore.—I have immensely liked your book 
“Political History of Ancient India.” 

C. S. Srinivasachari, South India. -Our author rightly holds the 
balance between the views of Pargiter which would give excessive 
value to Kshatriya tradition whose date allowed of manipulation to 
serve dynastic ends and the value of Vedic tradition whose two strong 
points are its priority of date and freedom from textual corruption. 

W. Charles de Silva, Colombo—1 have the greatest pleasure to 
express my high appreciation of your very valuable and learned article 
(Part I of the Political History). 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins.— t is a fine augury for Indian 
scholarship when native scholars of the first rank take seriously in 
hand the great problem of untangling the web of Indian history. To 
this work your book is a valuable contribution. 

Professor H. Jacobi, Bonn.— Very suggestive and contains some 
important details. 

Professor F. Otto Schrader.—1 have read the book with increasing 
interest and do not hesitate to say that it contains a great many details 
which will be found useful by later historians. The portion I enjoyed 
most is that on the sixteen Mahājanapadas. 


II. The Early History of the Vaishnava Sect 
Published by the Calcutta University 


Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, America. — 


Your book has given me great satisfaction.........T am particularly 
pleased to see an incisive study of this kind in the realm of religious 
history......... Believe me, in the hope of further contributions of this 
character from your able pen........, 

Professor A. Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh University, — While I 
do not concur in your view as to the original character of Krsna, 1 
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recognise the care with which you have investigated the issue, and 
value highly the elaborate collation of the evidence which your work 
contains, and which will render it of much service to all students 
of this doubtless insoluble problem. The stress laid on the epigraphic 
evidence and the full use made of it ts of special value, while in many 
details your opinions are of interest and value, as in the case of the 
date of Pānini...-..... 

Sir George Grierson.—Very interesting and informing...... 
The book is full of matter which is of great importance for the history 
of religion in India and will form a valued addition to my collection 
of books on the'subject.....,... 

F. E. Pargiter, Oxford.—I agree with you in discarding various 
theories, but T don't think Kr*na Devakiputra is the famous Krsna, 
and it seems to me your exposition can stand just as well without the 
identification as with it. Your book will help to elucidate the whole 
matter. but are you sure that the cult does not owe something to 
Christianity? 

Professor F. Otto Schrader, Kiel, Germany.—1 perfectly agree 
with your opinion that Chandogya passage on Krsna Devakiputra and 
his teaching is to be considered as the first historical record of 
Bhāgavatism. There were, of course, many Krīņas, but to conjecture 
that more than one was (sic) also a Devakiputra, is to my mind an un- 
scientific boldness which is the less justifiable as the teachings men- 
tioned in that passage, as you show, perfectly agree with those, e.g.. 
of the Bhagavad-gītā and the Fk. quoted with the famous afre: 


gari qi......... 


Professor Garbe, Tubingem, Germany. —I have read your book 
with the greatest interest and perfectly agree with you in the main 
points, as to the personality of Krsna and the development of 
Bhāgavatism..--..... You have brought together much important mate- 
rial and elucidated the dark early history of Bhagavatism as far as 
possible. 

The Times Literary Supplement, May 12, 1921.——The lectures 
of Mr. Hemchandra Ray Chaudhuri on the early history of the 
Vaishnava Sect read almost as would a Bampton lecture on the 
“Historical Christ” to a Christian audience. They are an attempt 10 
disentangle the authentic figure of Krishna from the mass of Puranic 
legend and gross tradition, from the wild conjectures and mistaken, 
if reasoned, theories which surround his name. The worship of 
Krishna is not a superstitious idolatry ; it is the expression of the 
Bhakti. the devotional faith of an intellectual people, and many 
missionaries, ill-equipped for dealing with a dimly understood creed 
would do well to study this little volumēe............ 
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Journal Asiatique, January-March, 1923, Pek Di le 
domaine historique, signalons un travail plein de merite de M. 


Hemchandra Ray Chaudhuri. Materials for the Study of the Early 
History of the Vaishnava Sect (Dr. Jules Bloch of Paris). 

Dr. Jules Block, Paris.—My Guru, Sylvain Levi, who has come 
back from his travels, told me also of his esteem for that book. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain. — The 
scope of this small book is rightly expressed in its title. The author 
who is Lecturer in History in the Calcutta University, has collected 
and discussed statements, reference, and allusions from the early 
literature to throw light on the position and life of Kr*na and the 
growth of Bhagavatism. He deals with the various theories that have 
been put forward, and with good reasons discredits the views that 
Krina Vasudeva was a solar deity or a tribal god or a vegetation deity. 
He is right in treating Krsna Vāsudeva as one person, the Vrsni chief, 
but he unnecessarily identifies him with Krsna Devakiputra, the 
scholar mentioned in the Chāndogya Upanishad.......-:.......+. (F. H. 
Pargiter). 

The Bombay Chronicle, June 19, 1921.— —Mr. Hemchandra 
Raychaudhury of the Calcutta University has collected much valuable 
material from which he has succeeded in tracing the origin and growth 
of the Vaishnava creed. The Historicity of Srikrishna—or as the 
author calls him, Krishna Vāsudeva, is also handled with remarkable 
clearness-.......... — 

A. Cinku S 1 pay you a most deserved compli- 
ment upon your acguaintance with the Azhvars and Sri Vaishnavism 
of southern India as evidenced in your learned book the Early History 
of the Vaishnava Sect. 


III. Studies in Indian Antiquities 


Demy vo. Pp. xvi, 211 
Published by the Calcutta University 


Professor E. J. Rapson, Cambridge.— Dr. Raychaudhuri's essays 
on Indian History and Antiquities are always well-informed, thought- 
ful and suggestive. 

K. J. Thomas (J. R. A. S., October, 1933, p. 925).—The study 
which Dr. Raychaudhuri has already devoted to ancient Indian history 
is well known. In the present book he discusses some of the geogra- 

. phical problems which still face the historians, as well as Vedic, epic, 
and specially historical questions. ----- He hās shown that Indian histo- 
rical scholarship is proceeding on sound lines of its own and achiev- 


ing independent results, | $-3 " Ol, 





